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DR. MANUEL Deca 
AMBASSADOR OF ARGENTINA 


OR the second time in the course of his brilliant diplomatic 
career, Dr. Manuel Malbran, eminent Argentine jurist and states- 
man, has become ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary ot 
his Government in the United States. This post had been vacant 
since Doctor Malbran retired from it in November, 1928, to return 
home. On reassuming the ambassadorship, he therefore returns to 
no new field, but one where his distinguished ability is well known 
not only from his previous service as chief of mission but also from 
his residence in Washington from 1911 to 1913 as first secretary and 
several times chargé d’affaires of the then legation. 
On presenting his letters of credence to President Hoover on 
November 21, 1930, Doctor Malbran spoke in part as follows: 


I consider it to be unnecessary for me to refer to the sentiments of the Argentine 
people toward the people of Your Excellency’s Government. 

Your visit to my country, a visit which is always remembered there with the 
greatest satisfaction, will have made it possible for you personally to appreciate 
these sentiments. 

During your visit you once stated that true friendship among nations rests not 
alone upon the increase of commercial relationship but also upon the intensifi- 
cation of sentiments of cordiality and mutual understanding. The present 
Argentine Government, fully sharing these views, has given me precise instructions 
in the sense of endeavoring to bring about the realization of both these ends— 
the increase possible in our commercial relations and the fortification of the ties 
of cordiality and mutual understanding. 

My Government holds the conviction that both these factors united will 
contribute to the establishment of a solid and fruitful fraternity between our 
two countries. 

I shall apply to the fulfillment of my mission all the enthusiasm resultant from 
my intense love for my country and the great respect and admiration inspired in 
me by yours. 
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To these eloquent words the President responded in the following 
terms: 

You have been so good as to refer to the visit which it was my privilege to 
make to the Argentine Republic just two years ago. I recall with gratification 
the cordial reception extended to me at that time, in which I ventured to believe 
. that t per ceived the sanie sentiment of friendship toward the people of the United 
3 States” ttiay ‘has always: heeng entertained by this Nation toward the people of 
Argentina. “Tnote with especial satisfaction that you are under precise instruc- 
2 sions from, the peesent Argentine, Government to augment in so far as possible 
“the convmercial relations Betaveéni-our two countries, and to fortify the bonds of 
cordiality and mutual understanding which so happily exist between them. I 
assure you, Mr. Ambassador, that in your efforts toward these ends you will at 
all times have my own sincere cooperation and that of all the members of this 
Government. 

I am happy to welcome you again to Washington, where you already have 
established enduring friendships, and I request you to convey to His Excellency 
the President of the Provisional Government of the Argentine Republic my own 
good wishes for his personal welfare and for the continued prosperity and happiness 
of the people of Argentina. 


Doctor Malbran was born in the progressive city of Cérdoba on 

August 3, 1876, his parents being Sefior Tristén A. Malbrdn and 
Senora Dofia Jacoba Achaval Rodriguez de Malbran, both repre- 
sentatives of old Argentine families. After completing his elemen- 
tary and secondary studies in the Colegio San José, Buenos Aires, 
he entered the National University in that city, from which he was 
graduated in 1897 with the degree of doctor in jurisprudence and 
social science. He began the practice of law in the office of the 
noted Dr. Estanislao Zeballos, where he remained until appointed in 
1900 legal adviser of the National Bureau of Public Health. After 
five years’ efficient service in this position, he returned to private 
legal work. 
_ The year 1909 marked Doctor Malbran’s entrance upon a diplo- 
matic career. First secretary of the Legation of Argentina in Lisbon 
for two years, he was then transferred to a similar post in Washington. 
In 1913 he became minister plenipotentiary in Venezuela and Colom- 
bia. He lived in one or the other of these countries until 1916, when 
he was named minister to Mexico. A few years later he returned to 
his own country on leave of absence, remaining there until President 
Alvear, in 1923, chose him to be the first ambassador of Argentina 
in Chile, a position he still held when he was appointed ambassador 
to the United States. 

Doctor Malbrdn has also been honored by his Government by 
being designated to represent it on various important occasions of 
particular interest. He was special ambassador in 1920 to the 
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Government of Mexico on the occasion of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Obregon, and again, similarly, at the celebration of the centenary 
of Mexican independence. In 1925 he was chief of the special 
embassy from the Argentine Government to Chile at the inaugura- 
tion of President Figueroa Larrain. He was, moreover, a delegate 
to the Ninth International Conference of the Red Cross, which took 
place in Washington in 1912, and to the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States, which met in Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 
It should be noted that while Doctor Malbran was minister to 
Mexico the National University of that nation conferred on him the 
degree of doctor honoris causa. 





DON JOSE TORIBIO MEDINA: 
MAN AND SCHOLAR 


By ConcuHa RoMERO JAMES 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


T was not a mere compiler of historical facts, a great interpreter of 
| ancient manuscripts, a superman in the field of research, and a 
peerless bibliographer who, on December 11, 1920, started on his last 
journey from a colonial house on a narrow cobbled street m Santiago, 
Chile. He was, to be sure, an amazing collector, interpreter, and 
editor of sources of American history, a man in whose deft hands 
historical problems became the very threads of romance, and through 
whom the past spoke to the present in unmistakable terms. But he 
was much more than all that: he was a prince among men, a dis- 
coverer, a giver, a humanist, an ambassador of the finest and best of 
his native Chile. 

Persons calling for the first time on Don José Toribio felt awe- 
inspired as they entered his home—a veritable shrine visited by all 
those devoted to historical studies and by every distinguished traveler 
who ever stopped in Santiago. He used to delight in remarking, 
‘All tourists go to Santa Lucia, but all intelligent people visit Medina’s 
home.” The massive, forbidding door at No. 49 on Calle Doce de 
Febrero opened every day of the year for many decades to receive a 
host of admirers, ranging in importance all the way from Viscount 
Bryce to mere apprentices in historical research and lovers of books. 
They were invariably surprised to find, instead of a parched old fellow, 
cold and indifferent, a rather small, cordial gentleman who was always 
only too glad to escort them to his library along corridors that seemed 
to furnish a truly monastic environment for this Benedictine of modern 
times. Timidity gave way to a feeling of being at home as Don José 
Toribio indulged in choice stories connected with his travels and 
researches on two continents for, if he was always happy among his 
manuscripts and his unique collections of medals and coins, he was 
even more so when surrounded by people. He loved to interrupt the 
most serious conversation, when people who did not know him tried 
to appear solemn and learned, with anecdotes which he told with 
French esprit, his small eyes twinkling as he caught the blank ex- 
pression on the faces of those who were too slow to comprehend. 

It has been said that Don José Toribio was ruthless and bitter, 
and he was at times; but only because of his contempt for presump- 
tuousness. He had more respect for utter ignorance than for super- 
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ficiality and those who did not measure up to his standards of honesty 
did not need to expect merey from him. 

For nearly half a century it was a tradition in Santiago that all 
diplomats should pay their respects to Don José Toribio soon after 
their arrival in Chile. The secretary of an embassy was one day 
being shown a valuable collection of documents dealing with the 
history of the Franciscans in America and the Jesuits in Paraguay 
when some moot question in American history arose. The young 
man had the frankness to confess that owing to his lack of intensive 
historical training he was unable to follow such scholarly conversation, 
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Courtesy of Concha Romero James 


whereupon Don José Toribio changed the subject and delighted his 
guest with his impressions of the United States 52 years after his first 
visit. He remarked after the diplomat took his leave: ‘“‘What a 
splendid young man! He actually had the courage to confess ignor- 
ance in this age when bluff is essential to success.” 

At times he liked to put his young friends to confusion. He once 
tried to embarrass a young woman who, during her stay in Chile, was 
a frequent guest at his home, with this question: ‘“‘Didn’t you feel as 
if you were entering Mecca the first time that you came to see me?”’ 
“No, Don José Toribio, I never really did,’’ was her naive, unpre- 
meditated answer. ‘‘You never did?” he retorted, ‘I want you to 
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know that many celebrities have entered this house with the utmost 
reverence.’ ‘Well, you and Sefiora de Medina were so cordial, so 
natural and hospitable that you made me feel at home, so why should 
I have felt as if I had entered Mecca?” was her quick explanation. 
And the severity of his face melted into a broad smile, for he had just 
received a most coveted compliment. He liked to have people think 
of him as a very real man and wanted to live down the unpleasant 
legend that a man must dehumanize himself and cover his very soul 
with the dust of his documents in order to contribute to knowledge. 
The hours spent listening to his varied, sparkling conversation will 
never be forgotten by those who had the privilege of entering his home. 

Don José Toribio was in his own way and in his own field a dis- 
coverer. His friends used to say that he was made of concrete, re- 
ferring to his proverbial good health and to his daring journeys in 
search of material for his books. He was of the same stuff as the 
Magellans, the Vasco Ntifiez de Balboas, the Orellanas and Cabots 
whose feats so fascinated him. If in the case of the conquistadores 
and the discoverers of America new worlds stirred their imagination 
and tested their stamina, in the case of Don José Toribio the dis- 
covery of documentary material for the history of those discoveries 
and of those conquests challenged his imagination to such an extent 
that he was glad to spend a fortune, and to endure deprivations, hard 
work, and even personal danger in order to solve some intricate prob- 
lem. In his seventy-fifth year he went to the Archives of the Indies 
at Seville to complete the collection of Pedro Valdivia’s letters, which 
he published in a handsome edition. Fifty years before, when it was 
impossible to find a publisher for his books, he bought a small press 
to print the catalogue of his library, and a few years later his home 
housed a complete printing shop—La Imprenta Elzeviriana—in 
which were set up the great majority of his own books and many of 
those written by his friends. He became a printer and a proof- 
reader, thus combining manual labor and intellectual work, and 
putting both at the exclusive service of scholarship. To hear him 
tell how he collected the more than 500 documents that he needed to 
go with the edition of La Araucana, Ercilla’s immortal epic, was to 
listen to a thrilling story in which not even firearms were missing. 
The same can be said of his travels through the Araucanian territory 
in the early eighties when he collected material for his book Los 
Aborigenes de Chile. An adventure in discovery was also his search 
for the source material of Chilean history contained in 500 volumes, 
his 45 books devoted to the history of the printing press in 35 Ameri- 
can cities, and the exhaustive studies of the Inquisition in America 
which have given a true picture of colonial life and have revised many 
preconceived notions regarding the relations between ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities in colonial Hispanic America. 
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Very few people realize how vast was the literary, historical, and 
bibliographical production with which this Chilean scholar contrib- 
uted to the history of our continent. The noted Spanish historian 
Altamira paid him a well-deserved tribute when he stated that not 
a single step in the field of American history may be taken without 
referring to Medina’s works. In this connection it may be well to 
recall an episode of two and a half years ago, when Don José Toribio 
was about to sail on his last voyage to Europe in search of material 
to complete his edition of Pedro Valdivia’s letters. The steamship 
company on whose boat he and Sefora Medina had taken passage to 
New York sent a messenger to his home with a suitcase and a polite 
request that he send a complete collection of his works, together with 
an itemized bill. In their note the agents explained that they wished 
to give his fellow passengers an opportunity to peruse his books. 
Don José Toribio quickly put on coat and hat, took his stick and 
walked out, leaving the messenger boy in the hall. At the corner he 
hailed a truck and had his works, a suitcase, and a much astonished 
young fellow piled on it. The steamship company was obliged to 
provide him and his wife with two tickets in payment of this unex- 
pected acquisition. And this was probably the largest amount that 
he ever received in actual cash value for his books! 

Don José Toribio’s career, 50 years of which were celebrated in 
Chile in 1923 with impressive ceremonies, began in 1873 with a critical 
study of Maria, the popular sentimental novel by the Colombian 
writer Jorge Isaacs. In those early days he published also a faultless 
translation of Longfellow’s Evangeline. In 1878, after returning from 
a trip to the United States and Europe, during which he began his 
intensive researches in Kuropean archives, he wrote his first important 
work, Historia dela Literatura Colonial de Chile, a book which, in its 
field, has never been equaled in scope or importance by any writer 
and which was awarded a prize by the University of Chile. In 1882 
he showed his versatility by publishing Los Aborigenes de Chile, 
considered by scholars a unique contribution to Chilean ethnology. 
A residence in Spain as secretary of the Chilean Legation in Madrid 
gave Don José Toribio the opportunity of associating with the great 
Spanish historians, Americanists, and literary men of the time, and 
of beginning his series of investigations relative to Chilean history, 
the Inquisition, the printing press in America, and the exploits of 
discoverers and conquistadores. At Simancas, Seville, the Escorial, 
Alcal4é de Henares, and in such private libraries as that of the Marquis 
of Jerez de los Caballeros, the Chilean historian patiently examined 
documents, copied manuscripts and took notes for those exhaus- 
tive studies that were destined to revolutionize previous knowledge 
of colonial life and institutions. Six times he went back to Europe, 
always returning to Chile with the priceless collections of originals 
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and copies that have elucidated the most difficult problems relating 
to the history of the Conquest and colonization of America by Spain. 

Besides the works of which mention has been made, Don José 
Toribio has to his credit several bearing directly on the history of 
educational institutions and intellectual life in colonial Hispanic 
America, such as his La Instruccién Publica en Chile desde sus origenes 
hasta la fundacion de la Universidad de San Felipe [1738] and his 
Historia de la Universidad Real de San Felipe de Chile. Cosas de la 
Colonia is an important contribution to our knowledge of the con- 
ventual atmosphere that characterized colonial social life. The 
edition of the acts of the Cabildo of the city of Santiago (1558-1696), 





THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Two rooms house the collection of 30,000 volumes on the conquest, colonization, and culture of the Latin 
American Republics presented to the Library by Don José Toribio Medina. 


in 22 volumes, is essential to students interested in the social and 
political life of Chile in the XVI and XVII centuries. Of his many 
bibliographical works the most important are his Biblioteca Hispano- 
Chilena, in three volumes, listing 800 titles dealing with colonial 
Chile, and Biblioteca Hispano-Americana, in seven volumes, giving 
the names of nearly 10,000 works dealing with Hispanic America, 
almost twenty times as many as those referred to in Harrisse’s famous 
Biblioteca Americana Vetustissima, which contains only 476 titles. 
Of his books devoted to literary themes, the most important is the 
monumental edition of Ercilla’s La Araucana, presented to Chile on 
the occasion of her centennial of independence in 1910, ‘‘as a homage 
to the heroic race that defended the native soil from invasion, to the 
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fearless Spaniards who brought it within the fold of civilized society 
and to the great poet whose inspiration sang the deeds of both the 
conquered and the conquerors.” 

Several translations; books dealing with the exploits of Cabot, 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, de Solis, Juan Fernandez, Orellana, Magellan, 
and other navigators; works on Chilean archeology and etymology, 
some studies of native dialects—this list serves perhaps to give a 
meager idea of the field covered by the 324 titles in the bibliography 
of Don José Toribio Medina’s works. 

But 1f Medina as a scholar belonged to the same class as those 
knights of learning who flourished during the Renaissance, as a giver 
he was just as extraordinary. Always liberal of his time to young 
historians who sought his guidance, he became munificent when he 
presented to the National Library of Chile 30,000 volumes covering 
the history of the conquest, colonization, and cultural evolution of 
the countries that were once Spanish possessions. This princely 
eift includes, among thousands of others, 500 volumes of documen- 
tary material for Chilean history, a collection of 200 books written 
by travelers to South America, and innumerable works on the intel- 
lectual production of all the cities that had a printing press during 
colonial times. ‘This collection, housed in two stately reading rooms 
in the National Library at Santiago, and with the Bricefio, Egafia, 
Eyzaguirre, and Barros Arana collections comprising over 600,000 vol- 
umes, makes Chile an important center of research in American history. 

Little has been said of Don José Toribio as a great ambassador. 
Never, to be sure, was he a conventional diplomat, although he was 
twice in the diplomatic service of this country, both in Peru, where he 
began his historical research, and in Spain, where his career as a 
historian received impetus. But it was his fate that his work was 
very often the only certain fact that people knew about Chile. There 
is an amusing story about a Chilean traveler in the Philippines who 
was once lavishly entertained in Manila because he was ‘‘Medina’s 
compatriot,’’ and told by a professor in the university that whereas 
he knew nothing of Chile as a country, he was certain of the existence 
there of a great historian whose works had thrown light on several 
aspects of Philippine culture in colonial times. Don José Toribio 
was an intellectual ambassador to international congresses, to the 37 
learned societies which honored him with membership, to the univer- 
sities that conferred degrees upon him, and he was an ambassador 
also to the men and women in other countries of Hispanic America, 
the United States, and Europe who admired him for his profound 
knowledge as well as for his unfailing courtesy and sense of humor. 

A great discoverer has gone on his last voyage. In him Hispanic 
America loses a man who for more than half a century has been a 
living symbol of the simple virtues, austerity, and industriousness 
characteristic of his native Chile. 
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SIMON BOLIVAR 


In commemoration of the centenary of Bolivar’s death, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union met in special session December 17, 1930. After impressive ceremonies suited to the solem- 
ny * the occasion, a floral wreath was placed at the bust of the Liberator by the chairman of the 

oard. 


THE CENTENARY OF BOLIVAR’S DEATH: 
ITS COMMEMORATION IN WASHINGTON 


ECEMBER 17, 1930, was a day of utmost historical signifi- 
D cance to the Republics of the Western Hemisphere. On that 
date, a century ago, there came to an end near Santa Marta, Colom- 
bia, the short but glorious life of Simén Bolivar, Liberator of six 
nations—Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Panama. 
The capitals of the New World, and of the Old as well, united with 
these nations in commemorating the anniversary and paying 
homage to the memory of this hero of American independence, this 
statesman of prophetic vision. 

The city of Washington was proud to share in this tribute, through 
the Pan American Union, Congress, church, school, and university. 
Everywhere, on streets and public buildings, the flag of the United 
States was displayed in honor of the occasion. In the Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union, the bust of Bolivar, one of 
its galaxy of national heroes, was enshrined amid palms against a 
background of the flags of all the American Republics. 

Soon after 9 o’clock several hundred students in the Washington 
schools assembled in this hall to do honor to ‘“‘the Washington of the 
South.” Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union, opened the ceremonies with brief remarks, in the course of 
which he said: ‘‘It is particularly appropriate and significant that 
here in the National Capital the public schools pay tribute to Boli- 
var’s memory. You are meeting in the building of the institution 
dedicated to the ideals for which he died. ... The Pan American 
Union, as you probably know, is the official organization of the 21 
republics of America, dedicated to the development of closer co- 
operation, good will, and better understanding between the nations 
of America. You, representing the youth of the country, can con- 
tribute much toward this great end by making yourselves better 
acquainted with the peoples to the south of us, with their ideals, their 
progress, and their achievements.’ Dr. S. E. Kramer, assistant 
superintendent of schools of the District of Columbia, then spoke a few 
words, calling attention to the fact that the life and achievements of 
Bolivar are described in one of the textbooks studied in the seventh 
erade of the District schools. Under Doctor Kramer’s chairmanship, 
the exercises continued with two addresses, in English and Spanish, 
respectively, by high-school students, expressing their admiration for 
Bolivar and the strength of the ties with the sister nations of the 
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continent which result from a study of their brilliant history. A 
pupil in one of the primary schools and a student from each of five 
high schools then laid a tribute of palms or flowers before the bust 
of Bolivar. 

At 11 0’clock members of the diplomatic corps, high officials of the 
Government, and other distinguished persons congregated at St. 
Matthew’s Church on the invitation of the Minister of Venezuela 
and Madame Arcaya. In this temple, beautiful with mosaics and 
frescoes, an anniversary solemn pontifical mass was celebrated by the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D. D., Archbishop of Baltimore, the 
Most Rey. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate, assisting in 
cappa magna. An eloquent address was given by Father Robert H. 
Lord of Boston, who closed his eulogy with the following paragraph: 

Of Bolivar’s place in the history of Hispanic America there can be no question. 
As was said of him by his generous Argentine contemporary, San Martin, he was 
“the most extraordinary figure that South America has produced,’ and, let us 
add, the greatest. Of his place in world history it may be said that he ranks 
among the foremost leaders in that struggle for liberty and democracy of which 
the American Revolution of 1775, the French Revolution of 1789, the Spanish- 
American Revolution of 1810, and the various European and Asiatic revolutions of 
later times have been the stages. And while not a few others may have surpassed 
him in sheer natural genius or in talent for particular things, there are scarcely 
half a dozen other figures in modern history that can be compared with him in 
respect to nobility and singleness of aim, whole-souled and limitless patriotic 
devotion, and the magnitude and beneficence of the results that he accomplished. 

The staff of the Pan American Union had the privilege of assembling 
in the Hall of the Americas at 1 o’clock, the exact hour of the Liber- 
ator’s death a century ago, there to stand silent for a few moments in 
homage to his memory. In this tribute they were at one with 
President Olaya of Colombia and his suite, observing the same rite 
in. the house where Bolivar died. ‘‘We of the Pan American Union,”’ 
said the Director General, ‘who have the privilege of working for the 
unity of thought, sentiment, and action of the nations of this con- 
tinent, owe a special debt of gratitude to Bolivar, because he set the 
standards, he formulated the ideals, toward which we are working.”’ 
Mr. Franklin Adams, Counselor of the Union, responded as repre- 
sentative of the staff and placed a spray of roses before the bust of the 
hero. 

For some time prior to the centenary, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union had been making preparations for its meet 
observance. At 3 o’clock all the members of the Board had assembled 
in special session around their great table, placed for the occasion 
in the hall before the bust of Bolivar. After the Navy Band had 
played the national hymns of the American Republics and the choir 
of Georgetown University had beautifully rendered the Hymn to 
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A solemn pontifical mass was celebrated here December 17 in memory of Bolivar. 
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Bolivar, the chairman of the Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, made the following address: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING BOARD: 

We have assembled in special session to do honor to the memory of a great 
leader, a great patriot, and a great statesman. Bolivar is one of the few figures 
in history whose stature and influence, far from being dimmed by the progress of 
time, grow with each succeeding year. Every student of history is impressed 
not only by his preeminence as a military leader but also by his deep political 
insight and his broad statesmanlike outlook. 

It required the clear vision of a statesman to estimate with such accuracy the 
political requirements of the struggling nations of South America at the time that 
they were seeking their independence. With an insight no less prophetic, he 
saw the vital need of close cooperation between the nations of America and the 
part which a united America is called upon to play in the destinies of mankind. 

When we stop to consider that so much of his life was spent amidst turmoil 
and struggle, we are all the more impressed with the philosophic calm and detach- 
ment with which he viewed the political requirements of his time and the unerring 
accuracy with which he pointed out the fruitful paths of political evolution. 

Bolivar’s life and thought present so many different aspects that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to formulate a general estimate in a few words. Personally, I have 
been most deeply impressed with the breadth of his international vision. Ata 
time when the struggle for independence had turned a considerable portion of the 
continent into a battlefield, Bolfvar, with almost prophetic vision, sketched the 
outlines of an American international system with interests and problems peculiar 
to itself and with the obligation to cooperate in the solution of these common 
problems. His call for the first assembly of a Pan American character at Panama 
in 1826 was but the final fruition of a plan which he had conceived many years 
before. As early as 1814, in his famous Proclamation of Pamplona, and in 1815, 
in his equally famous Jamaican letter, we find the first references to this thought, 
which runs like a golden thread through his subsequent writings and proclama- 
tions until it finds final expression in the call for the Congress of Panama. 

His thought of an American system did not involve the slightest antagonism to 
Europe, but was conceived as a union of the American nations, eliminating con- 
flict from their relations, emphasizing the peaceful settlement of all disputes, and 
inaugurating a period of international cooperation. It is difficult for us at the 
present time to visualize the newness of this thought and the novelty of this 
philosophy when presented to the world during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. All the important accomplishments that have been achieved during 
the century that has elapsed since Bolivar’s death have brought to fuller fruition 
the ideas which he formulated more than a century ago. 

To each and every citizen of the American republics Bolivar’s life stands forth 
as an example and a constant source of inspiration. His unswerving faith in the 
ideals of law and liberty which he set before the nations of America; his clear con- 
ception of the conditions requisite for political and social progress, together with 
his self-sacrificing devotion to the public good—all these qualities make Bolivar 
a continental figure. Upon the leadership of men of his vision and high sense 
of civic responsibility the future influence of our American republics to a large 
measure depends. 

To-day the nations of the Americas are honoring his memory. Commemora- 
tive exercises are being held throughout the continent. Here in the United States 
the universities, the public schools, as well as associations, civic and scientific, 
are paying tribute to his memory. No better demonstration could be had of the 
love and veneration which the nations of America bring to him. 
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In closing I will ask your indulgence in quoting from a historic document 
written at the time of Bolivar’s death, but which still expresses, in eloquent 
terms, our present estimate of the Liberator. The diplomatic representative of 
the United States at Bogota, in sending an expression of sympathy to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, said: 

‘In him Colombia has lost a father and a benefactor; society, one of its most 
distinguished ornaments; and mankind, an able and successful defender of the 
principles of civil liberty. It has rarely happened in any country that an indi- 
vidual, though commencing the career of glory under the most favorable auspices, 
has so soon attained the high and enviable preeminence enjoyed by His Excel- 
lency. With his sword and with the cause in which it was drawn he has won for 
his country independence; for himself, imperishable renown. His is the fame of 
a patriot and a hero, and though his achievements are confined to one hemisphere, 
his reputation belongs to the world, and will go down to the latest posterity. 
Empires may be won and lost, founded and overthrown, and their names even 
extinguished in the vortex of revolutions, but as long as the holy cause of liberty 
has an advocate on earth, the name of Bolivar will not be forgotten.” 


Next followed a continental tribute to Bolivar, a symbol of the 
wide-spread veneration in which this many-sided genius is held. 
The chief executives of all the American Republics had sent messages 
to be read upon this occasion, and one by one the members of the 
Governing Board took their place before the microphone to share 
with a vast audience these words of homage from their respective 
countries : 


The Provisional Government of the Argentine nation, through me as its inter- 
mediary, and all the citizens of the Republic, associate themselves with the com- 
memoration of the centenary of the Liberator’s death which the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, with a due sense of its high mission, is holding on this 
day. 

In this Republic, the cradle of San Martin, Bolfvar, who also crossed the fron- 
tiers of his own country to bring liberty to the sister nations, has always occupied 
a favorite place among our national heroes, for in Argentina the glories of the 
American epic have been fused into a single sentiment of political independence 
and continental brotherhood.—Josh Francisco Uripuru, President of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Argentine Republic. 


To Bolivia the commemoration of the centenary of the death of its glorious 
founder has a character and significance ever more fundamental and more in- 
spiring. The birth of Bolivia as a nation was the express achievement of the 
Liberator, and with the bequest of his name to this part of the soil of America 
he created the bond which was needed between the nations of the north—by 
him liberated—and those of the south which had gained autonomous life by the 
will of their own sons. And thus it was that Bolivia, founded in the center of 
Spanish America, converted Bolivar’s design into permanent reality. The 
frontiers of five American republics border on Bolivia, just as the nations hberated 
by the Liberator’s genius were five. Pan American highways winding around 
the most rugged mountains of the Andean chain converge in Bolivia, and here 
doubtless will be concentrated through the bonds of affection and continental 
interests the Bolivarian ideal of brotherhood and union among the American 
States who will determine their own destinies. 

And to-day, what sentiments can the son express who owes everything to his 
noble progenitor? 
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Bolivia, after more than a hundred years of independence, remembers on this 
day its glorious origin and, in joining in the veneration which the sister nations 
of America render to the Liberator, renews in the patronymic of the nation its 
vows to make itself ever more worthy of him.~—Caritos Bianco GatLinpo, 
President of the Governing Junta of Bolivia. 


Bolivar was not only a Liberator. 

He was a creator. Amid the chaos of colonial America he performed a godlike 
part, creating free countries. In political history there is no greater prodigy. 
Bolivar fulfilled completely the vow of his youth, fighting unceasingly for the 
liberation of America. He was the brilliant forerunner of Pan Americanism. 
America is to-day constituted of republics in fulfillment of the ideal of Bolivar. 

Through the ever stronger brotherhood of its peoples, established in the in- 
spiration of liberty, may Ameria be a continent of peace!—GrtTuLIo VARGAS, 
President of the Provisional Government of Brazil. 


America has stood guard for 100 years over the ashes of the Liberator Bolivar, 
while in the souls of the people the figure of the great general assumes the con- 
tours of glory which the transcendency of his deeds definitely assigned to him 
in history. This great man, who passed away a century ago, entered into the 
fullness of immortality without experiencing the sad trial of ingratitude. Even 
his enemies paid him the tribute of their admiration and the nations founded 
by him proudly adopted the name ‘‘ Daughters of Bolivar,’ which amidst the 
discords and alterations of their organic formation, has been, and is, the first 
article of the moral code which governs their brilliant destinies. 

Chile, liberated by San Martin and O’ Higgins, owes also to Bolivar the con- 
solidation of her independence in the sense that the emancipation of Peru, begun 
with the Chilean-Argentine campaign and completed by the Venezuelan hero, 
assured the fruits of our effort. The sword of Bolivar extended along the Pacific 
was the impassable barrier against reconquest and gave to Chile friends and 
allies for mutual defense. Bolivar with his prophetic genius foresaw the sor- 
rows of Spanish America, but he always had, like San Martin, encouraging words 
for the future of Chile, and perhaps this same authority of his opinions contri- 
buted to the fact that the political structure of the country took a definite line 
very early. 

To-day there will be solemnly unveiled in Santiago a monument to Simén 
Bolivar offered to posterity by the Government and the people of Chile. Our 
country honored herself by placing the statue of the Liberator Bolivar beside 
those of her own liberators, thus complying with the pleasant duty of furthering 
solidarity, which was the supreme ideal of his generous ambitions. As President 
of Chile I to-day render the homage of profound admiration to the man, the 
soldier, and the statesman who fills with his vivid memory the annals of American 
history.—Caruos IpANnz, President of Chile. 


The pilgrimage to San Pedro Alejandrino on the date which marks the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Liberator’s death constitutes for the President of the 
Republic of Colombia the most reverent tribute which he can render in the 
name of his fellow countrymen to the sacred memory of the father of the country. 
At this place the glory of the hero radiates from the very ground where he 
breathed his last and which opened to serve as his sepulchre. On this memo- 
rable day everything combines to evoke the memory of his greatness and his 
achievements which shed their light over half a continent. For this reason all 
the American nations come here to-day in spiritual procession—some with the 
vision of the Monte Sacro, others united and animated by a common ideal—to 
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renew that faith in their own destinies which the creators of nationalities knew 
so well how to inspire—Washington and San Martin at the two ends of the 
continent, and Bolivar in the heart of this generous land, America, where to-day 
this altar of San Pedro Alejandrino stands as the sanctuary of American liberty. 
It is the mission of the Pan American Union to gather these hopes together in 
the great ark of its noble purposes, to continue its work of approximation and 
understanding among the countries represented in this international institution, 
and to affirm with ever greater emphasis the ideals of love and brotherhood on 
this continent.—ENriQquE OLaya HerreERA, President of the Republic of Colombia. 


The people of Costa Rica, who revere the memory of Bolivar, join with the 
sister nations of America to pay tribute to him who, blazing the trails of liberty 
and independence, became a figure of outstanding importance. I speak in 
the name of every Costa Rican when I join with you in this memorable occa- 
sion.—CLETo GoNnzALEz ViqusEz, President of the Republic of Costa Rica. 


In the name of the Cuban Government and people, I wish to associate myself 
with the noble ceremonies commemorative of Simén Bolivar which the Pan 
American Union is holding to-day. As I bow reverently before the figure of the 
illustrious and great Liberator, I remember gladly that among his purposes was 
the independence of my country and the felicity of my people. 

In this later era, when Cuba is independent and all America free, as I 
look across a century at the southern continent of this hemisphere, I see the 
peerless Liberator, erect and granitic, like the mountains which aided him in 
his enterprises, gifted with prophetic genius, the standard bearer of the close 
union of all America. 

May his name ever receive the eternal blessing of history!—GrRARDO 
Macuapo, President of Cuba. 


The President of the Dominican Republic takes advantage of the propitious 
occasion afforded by this special session of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, commemorative of the centenary of the Liberator’s death, to 
express the respect and emotion with which the Dominican people on this his- 
toric day recall the memory of the illustrious warrior, paladin of American 
liberty, creative genius of Greater Colombia, and, with his plans for the Congress 
of Panama, enlightened precursor of the brotherhood of the American nations. 

The Dominican people, who, by the designs of their historic destiny and awed 
by the glory of the Liberator and the heroic splendor of the Bolivarian epic, were 
once ready to become one of the Confederate States of Greater Colombia, have 
always worshiped on the altar of their memories the heroes of the independence 
and feel the deepest fibers of the national soul vibrate with emotion on the great 
anniversaries of the redemption of America. 

Therefore the President of the Dominican Republic experiences a singular 
pleasure in sending this message to be read at the special session of the Governing 
Board, which meets in the capital of the great North American Nation, standard 
bearer of liberty and democracy, and the sentiments he expresses are replete with 
optimism and firm in faith for the future and the unalterable brotherhood of the 
American nations, so vigilantly guarded by the hero, now in his tomb, whom the 
century to-day completed exalts to a high place in history.—Rarar. L. Trusiuo, 
President of the Dominican Republic. 


Father and Liberator, among the superior gifts with which destiny sought to 
honor you to exalt humanity, stand forth preeminently the deep vision which 
penetrates the future, the voice of prophecy which foretells what is to come, his- 
toric intuition which anticipates the future, boldness of action which, not satisfied 
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with the feat of forging the present, advances to point out the course to be followed 
in future centuries. 

Genius of the race and of mankind, your thought has the flavor of eternity; it 
resembles a gigantic cosmic force pulsating in the universe, and the sphere 
wherein your principles and doctrines resound and are invoked embraces in space 
the entire world and, in time, the existence of humanity. 

The Pan American Union, which to-day renders to you fervent and heartfelt 
homage, is one of the most beautiful and fruitful realizations of your prophetic 
thought. 

And yet how much the world of to-day and the world of to-morrow still have to 
accomplish to convert into reality that which you, citizen of the universe, desired 
for regulating the relations between men and between nations in accord with 
the standards of justice and right. 

A hundred years ago, when the bitterness of disillusion completed the grandeur 
of your full and consecrated life, you listened to the cordial summons of the 
Ecuadorean people: ‘‘Come, Your Excellency,” says the historic message, ‘‘and 
reside in this land which loves you and admires your virtues. Come, Your 
Excellency, and live in our hearts and receive the homage and gratitude and 
respect which are due the genius of America, the Liberator of a world. Come, 
Your Excellency, and dry the tears of the sorrowing sons of Ecuador and sigh 
with them over the ills of the fatherland. Come, Your Excellency, and take 
your place on the summit of proud Chimborazo, where the barbed darts of slander 
can not reach and where no mortal save Bolivar can repose in ineffable glory.’’ 

Father and Liberator, the liberty which the people desire and need shall never 
be exhausted, shall always be secure. Every day a new spirit, evolving and 
perennial, fleeting yet eternal, is inspired in the divine treasury which we call 
liberty. 

You who called yourself soldier of liberty, you who proclaimed that the title 
of Liberator was the highest and most honorable with which man could be exalted, 
be vigilant that the nations of America may always guard and secure their liberty. 

And since these are the words with which the people and Government of 
Ecuador adhere to the significant and solemn homage which the representatives 
of all the nations of the new continent render to you, permit me, Father and 
Liberator, to express the hope that my country may be ever worthy to guard 
and maintain with pride its leadership in loyalty and allegiance to Bolivar, hero 
and genius of America, citizen of the world and honor to humanity.—IsiIpRo 
Ayora, President of Ecwador. 


The continent which the genius of Christopher Columbus made rise from the 
sea needed to be free to fulfill the destiny which was reserved to it of furthering 
the rights of humanity, and it fell to the lot of Simén Bolivar, perhaps the greatest 
paladin of history, to conquer for himself the title of liberator of five nations. 

We judge it a cardinal duty that the Pan American Union, embracing the 
countries of the New World, in unison with Europe and America should glorify 
on the centenary of his death the memory of the greatest hero of liberty, Bolfvar, 
and remember also on this great day his lieutenant, Marshal Sucre, who crowned 
the work of the Libertor by consummating at immortal Ayacucho the independ- 
ence of the American nations——Pfo RomrrRo Bosque, President of El Salvador. 


The Government of Guatemala, through me, joins with the other members of 
the Pan American Union to pay a tribute of admiration and respect to the memory 
of the Liberator, Simén Bolivar, on the first centenary of his death, and complies 
with an agreeable duty in declaring its veneration for the eminent patriot who, 
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with a spirit of sacrifice, took the principal part in the independence of South 
America and set an admirable example for the leaders of our own independence.— 
LAzaro Cuacon, President of the Republic of Guatemala. 


The Republic of Haiti can not be indifferent to the imposing ceremonies which 
commemorate the centenary of Bolivar’s death. 

If a sentiment of solidarity attaches Haiti to all the nations of Latin America, 
to which on this occasion she presents her most cordial greetings, she feels her- 
self particularly bound to Venezuela by some of those imperishable memories 
toward which, from time to time, nations turn as if to draw from them new reasons 
for living. 

Venezuelans, who remember with their hearts and make a cult of gratitude, 
often recall the part which Haiti took in the independence of their country and 
the moral and material help with which Pétion, the founder of our Republic, 
supported Bolivar in his endeavor to create for himself a fatherland. 

We had but just achieved our independence, so dearly and so heroically pur- 
chased, when the first attempts at the liberation of Venezuela came to naught. 
One of the proudest boasts of Haiti is that at this moment of supreme discourage- 
ment it was on Haiti that Bolivar placed his last hopes. 

Pétion’s welcome was such that the great warrior, defeated, must have believed 
for a moment that he had two fatherlands, since he found a brother when he 
had hoped only to find aid, and companions at arms when he had sought only 
provisions and munitions. 

The correspondence exchanged between these two men is beautiful; our his- 
tories have piously preserved it, for it is full of salutary lessons. It shows what 
can be accomplished by energy, patience, tenacity, supported by brotherly love, 
and of what pure steel were forged the invincible souls of these creators of father- 
lands. For us Haitians it is the symbol of Latin American solidarity, somewhat 
like the birth of that friendship which binds us to the Venezuelan people. 

This friendship, fanned by the vivifying breezes which made possible Vertiéres 
and several years later Ayacucho and Callao, why should it not be fortified more 
each day? It lives under the beneficient aegis of two great spirits, Bolivar and 
Pétion, who existed but for liberty. It is for such spirits that man clings to his 
fatherland. Their tombs are eloquent with lessons which constitute the grandeur 
of small nations.—Strénrio ViINcENT, President of Haiti. 


The Government and people of Honduras associate themselves with the other 
Governments and peoples of America to pay the homage of their respectful 
sympathy to the memory of the Liberator, Simén Bolivar, on the occasion of the 
centenary of his death; and at the same time express the highest hope that these 
historic ceremonies may be one motive more for a close approximation and 
mutual understanding among all the countries of the continent, whose future 
should be based every day more firmly on a broad spirit of international soli- 
darity and justice for the sake of the progress and peace of the world.—VICENTE 
Mersia Couinpres, President of Honduras. 


The President of the Mexican Republic, interpreting the sentiments of the 
people of his country at this solemn moment, when the centenary of the death 
of Simén Bolivar is being commemorated, expresses the hope that the ideas of 
the Liberator shall be fully realized—above all, those ideas that sought the crea- 
tion of a better understanding among the Latin American nations and upheld the 
principle that the relations between nations should be guided by mutual respect.— 
PascuaL Ortiz Rusio, President of Mexico. 
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America will never tire of honoring Bolivar. His centenary is a promise of 
thousands of years of republican ideals and liberty. The equal of Washington, 
together they typify democracy on this continent and are the two greatest figures 
in history.—J. M. Moncapa, President of the Republic of Nicaragua. 


On the one-hundredth anniversary of that day when all that was mortal of 
Simén Bolivar passed from the American scene, a deep emotion is experienced by 
the people of Panama, whose President I to-day have the honor to be. This 
emotion has its source in the thought that even if the body of Simén Bolivar and 
the vital force stored therein have been consumed, yet his ideals, the thoughts 
that stirred in his mind, the sentiments of his heart, grow in importance with each 
hour, with every year, that passes. Prophetic were the words of the Priest 
Choquehuanca on June 17, 1825, when Bolivar was passing through Pucara on a 
triumphal journey from Arequipa to Cuzco: ‘‘ Your fame will grow with the passage 
of the centuries, as grows the shadow when the sun descends.” 

The Isthmus of Panama has always been zealously attached to the great 
Liberator. And the eponymous hero had always a word of affection and encour- 
agement for the Isthmus. In the famous Jamaica letter, the prophetic letter, 
as it has been called, he alluded to our land in brilliant and expressive words: 
““The States from the Isthmus of Panama to Guatemala will form an association. 
This magnificent section, between two great oceans, may become in time the 
emporium of the world. Its canals will reduce world distances; they will draw 
more closely together commercial relations between Hurope, Asia, and America, 
and will bring to this rich region tribute from the four quarters of the globe. It 
may be that there the capital of the world may some day be fixed, just as Con- 
stantine attempted to make Byzantium the capital of the ancient hemisphere.” 

How beautiful and comforting is this thought and how great an obligation it 
imposes upon the citizens of Panama to-day! It is our duty to make of Panama 
all that it was dreamed, in dreams so glorious that words fail to describe them, 
by that man who passed from a world of sorrow, heartsick and homesick, on the 
17th of December, 1830, after accomplishing a feat without parallel in history, 
liberating his fellow men, founding nations and dominating for many years so 
extensive a portion of the globe. 

In the same incomparable document the Liberator wrote: ‘‘How beautiful it 
would be if the Isthmus of Panama should come to be to us what the Isthmus of 
Corinth was to the Greeks!’ And then he outlined his idea of a congress, a great 
congress which should have its seat on the Isthmus, an idea which he was later 
to perfect, convening the congress for December 7, 1824, just two days before the 
Battle of Ayacucho—Ayacucho where Sucre carried the day, following the plans 
of Bolivar’s genius, and consolidated the liberty of Spanish America. 

In 1821, years after the immortal Jamaica letter, when the Isthmus proclaimed 
its independence, the Liberator said in reply to General Fabrega’s letter giving 
him news of the event: ‘‘I can not express the feeling of joy and admiration I 
have experienced in hearing that Panama, the center of the universe, has been 
regenerated and is free by its own effort. Panama’s independence is the most 
glorious monument that any American province can offer to history. Every- 
thing has been considered there—justice, political liberality, and national 
interest. . . .” 

In 1926 my country sought to render the highest tribute of admiration and devo- 
tion to the great statesman who conceived the idea of the congress, and on that 
occasion the name and the achievements of Simén Bolivar were exalted and made 
to resound throughout the universe. On June 23 the monument which honors 
our city was unveiled, erected through the generosity of the nations of America. 
The speeches which were made and the imposing ceremonies held were justified 
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by the supreme genius of the man whom they honored, the first who in 1821 dared 
to speak of the independence of the Isthmus. 

The memory of Simén Bolivar is cherished in Panama as a most precious treas- 
ure. For the people of the Isthmus always found in the Liberator a deep affection 
and an understanding of their problems and their ideals which constituted the 
strongest bond. As the figure of Bolivar lives again in our memories, as we medi- 
tate on his marvelous conceptions—miraculous, one might call them—concep- 
tions which the future was to realize, but which we might think pure inventions 
did we not find them in documents of undisputed authenticity, all the people of the 
Isthmus, I at their head, consider ourselves under the spell of the powerful pro- 
phetic gifts of that peerless man, and we look ahead with faith to the goal of 
progress. The nation which Simén Bolivar predicted would contain the capital 
of the world is under obligation to answer the call that the Liberator makes from 
afar. . 

And this will come to pass—as the shadow lengthens when the sun of the hero’s 
life drops below the horizon, so with the centuries his glory will increase, as 
predicted so briefly and expressively by the Priest Choquehuanca.—FLORENCIO 
Harmopio AROSEMENA, President of the Republic of Panama. 


Bolivar merits the love of new generations of Americans for his magnificent 
qualities as a hero and because he foresaw the future and the solidarity of the 
peoples of the New World. 

Bolivar was not only the Liberator but the first American, as proven by his 
call for the Congress of Panama. 

In honoring his memory, let us attest a continental bond.—Jos6& Guaarart, 
President of Paraguay. 


On this date on which the first centenary of the death of Simén Bolivar is 
commemorated, all America, imbued with a sense of reverence and gratitude, bows 
before the august shade who from the immortal regions watches over its desti- 
nies and contemplates how the ideals of liberty, union, and concord forged by his 
genius are day by day being transformed into beautiful realities replete with new 
promise. 

Our purpose to translate Bolivar’s thought into agreements, laws, and action 
will always be the best way to honor his memory and perpetuate his work. Slowly, 
at times painfully, the countries of America are achieving this. To-day we can 
proclaim with pride that the lonely figure of Santa Marta did not plow the sea. 
In life he paid the tribute which all superior men render to misunderstanding and 
misfortune. But disillusion and bitterness were fertile seeds which a century 
later are beginning to flower and bear fruit on this continent. 

Warrior, apostle, and statesman, Bolivar triumphed on the field of battle, he 
created democracies, he prepared them and organized them for the future. He 
died young, overcome by the weight of his achievements, worn out by the magni- 
tude of his enterprises. He died in the house of another, without the pious hands 
of his own kindred to close his eyes; but his soul was not sterile. The puissant 
republics to which Providence already points as the seat of a new civilization 
are the fruits of his spirit. A broader and more generous concept of liberty and 
democracy, a social order based on justice, a more cordial and intimate coordina- 
tion in the common task, a more harmonious and humane idea of the existence of 
nations—such should be, and such already are, the characteristics of this youth- 
ful America, formed and vivified by the sword, the will, and the heart of Bolivar. 

In Peru, Bolivar set the crowning touch on his work. Peru in gratitude 
crowned him, not with the insignia of monarchy but with the laurel of glory. 
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On the centenary of his death Peru with the same fervor repeats the expression 
of her gratitude and affection for the greatest figure of America. The Government 
Junta, of which I have the honor to be President, will bend all its energies to 
achieving and transforming into tangible realities the postulates of Bolivar.— 
Luis SANcHEZ CERRO, President of the Government Junta of Peru. 


The people of the United States join with me in honoring the memory of the 
Great Liberator, Simén Bolivar. All the nations of the American Continent owe 
him a debt of gratitude, not only because of his military achievements but also 
by reason of his prophetic political vision which enabled him to lay the founda- 
tions of Pan Americanism as well as to foresee the important part which the 
nations of America are called upon to play in world affairs—H®rrBERT Hoover, 
President of the United States of America. 





At the end of the first hundred years since that memorable day on which 
Bolivar passed to immortality, Uruguay cordially associates itself through me 
with the commemoration of the hour which marked the climax in history of the 
life of that peerless mortal, the symbol of liberty and of justice, who is not 
the glory of one nation alone but the common glory of all America.—JuUAN 
Campistecuy, President of the Republic of Uruguay. 


Venezuela takes part in the ceremonies with which the Pan American Union is 
to-day commemorating the death of the Liberator with deep emotion, in which 
are mingled the spirit of American brotherhood which animated Bolivar—exem- 
plified by these very ceremonies of the Union—gratitude toward the founder of 
the nation, and natural pride that Bolivar was born on its soil and his great per- 
sonality here developed. No opportunity could be more propitious than this for 
the nations which form the Pan American Union to reaffirm their sentiments of 
brotherhood and cooperation; and on its part the Government of Venezuela, in the 
name of the Venezuelan people, solemnly and cordially reaffirms these senti- 
ments.—J. B. Pirez, President of the Republic of Venezuela. 


4 The chairman closed the meeting by placing a handsome wreath, 
in the name of the Governing Board, before the bust of Bolivar. 

Immediately following these impressive ceremonies the Board 
repaired to the steps of the building to witness a military parade 
prepared by the War Department in honor of the occasion. The 
defile of cavalry, infantry, and artillery in the falling snow recalled 
Bolivar’s epic crossing of the Andes, those mighty mountains whose 
every peak, as Rodé has said, marked a new victory for this great 
military genius. 

While the Governing Board was holding its meeting the Congress 
of the United States, through spokesmen in both Senate and House 
of Representatives, shared in the tribute to the hero whom the Amer- 
icas delight to honor. The Hon. Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, 
whose scholarly interest in Latin America is well known, addressed 
the Senate, brilliantly sketching the life and deeds of Bolivar, and 
saying in part: 

* The region covered by Bolivar’s undertakings is as broad as that of the United 
States from Savannah to San Diego and as narrow as the United States from the 
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Canadian border north of the Great Lakes to the mouth of the Rio Grande at 
the southern tip of Texas. It was these great distances, separated as they were 
by many of the highest peaks of the Andes, and by these great plains, with their 
impassable rivers and their devastating floods, that made this undertaking so 
worthy of note... . 

Bolivar was in the last analysis responsible for the independence of five Re- 
publies—Venezuela, Colombia,! Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. On this one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his death it gives me great satisfaction, here in this city 
on the Potomac, so intimately connected with the life of our own George Wash- 
ington, to honor the memory of him who did for the northern nations of South 
America what George Washington did for the 13 Colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Both were giants in their day. Their achievements required not only 
courage and daring, but patience, self-denial, and determination. Both will go 
down through history gaining in stature and in the measure of world admiration 
as the victories which they were able to win, in the face of incomparable obstacles, 
are more widely known and appreciated. 


In the House the Hon. Henry W. Temple spoke in part as follows: 


His [Bolivar’s] life and his sacrifices for the cause of liberty are being com- 
memorated to-day with appropriate ceremonies in the five republics that cherish 
the memory of his achievements, and it is fitting that we should pause for a little 
while in our work to join with them in honoring this great man whose qualities 
were such as to win not only the admiration but the esteem of foreign nations, as 
well as the gratitude of his own people. 


At Georgetown University a notable function took place in the 
evening. In the center of the stage in Gaston Hall, against a back- 
eround of the flags of the American Republics, stood, surrounded 
by palms and laurel wreaths, a copy of the equestrian statue of the 
Liberator presented in 1921 by the people of Venezeula to the city of 
New York. On either side were seated the diplomatic representatives 
of the Bolivarian Republics in Washington, the high officials of the 
university, the speakers of the evening, and other eminent guests. 
After music by the university chorus, Dr. James Brown Scott, secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, addressed 
the large and distinguished audience, saying in part of Bolivar: 

His Congress of Panama is the first of the continental conferences of the Amer- 
ican States and the admitted precedent of the Peace Conferences of The Hague; 
the League of Nations, in successful operation at Geneva, is his realization of 
‘“‘the free and independent nations of America, united with one another by a 
body of common laws’? made and codified in international assemblies. These 
things are true, and ‘‘truth is,’”’ as the late Lord Acton informs us, ‘‘the only merit 
that gives dignity and worth to history.” 

Man of action, prophet, and statesman! 

Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union 
and a profound student of the Liberator, then delivered in Spanish a 
most eloquent eulogy of his great compatriot, a eulogy unanimously 








1 At the time of the emancipation of Colombia, Panama formed part of that Republic—ED1Tor, 
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acclaimed by his hearers as a historical and literary masterpiece. <A 
translation follows: 


Mr. PresipENT, Your EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


This night is one of transcendent significance in the history of America. <A 
great memory is about to cross the invisible threshold of time, and from city 
to city and continent to continent the statues that perpetuate this memory will 
repeat with a sonorous note of triumph the echo of the bells which within a few 
hours will announce that Bolivar is entering into the second century of his 
immortality. 

Others have told you of his marvelous life. Others will continue to speak of it 
as long as there remain in the hearts of the people of America gratitude for 
blessings, admiration for heroism, and pity for great misfortunes. But louder 
than all this, more eloquently than human words, and more harmoniously than all 
the songs of the poets, speaks his work. It is more enduring than the granite 
of monuments, more epic than the anthems of nations, and it speaks with a 
reverence equal to that of the prayers which were offered up this morning from 
millions of hearts in sanctuaries the world over to give thanks to the Most High 
for that life which was one of His most perfect creations and one of the clearest 
testimonies to His omnipotence. It speaks with the voice of the flags of the 6 
nations that he founded and the flags of the other 15 nations whose colors blend 
with them so that their crimson, azure, and gold seem transfused into a single 
flag, the symbol of America united in Bolivar’s ideal of brotherhood. 


* 
X* Br 

One hundred years ago to-day the mortal cycle of Bolivar’s life closed almost 
on the spot where 18 years before he had commenced his epic career, and the 
soil of New Granada, with maternal tenderness, offered refuge to his glory and his 
suffering. 

Not far from Santa Marta flowed the Magdalena, which had borne to the sea 
the echo of the victory at Tenerife; the sea in turn had borne it, the first canto 
of the epic, to all the shores of America. Beyond was Cartagena, citadel of 
republican ideas, and still farther the Gulf of Maracaibo, made memorable by 
the ships of Padilla as the Salamis of America. In the distance, their summits 
piercing the azure of the sky, were the Andes, which Bolivar had crossed so many 
times as the messenger of the redemption of a continent. And over the crest of 
the cordilleras stretched like a white ribbon the path which led down to the plains 
of Venezuela and into the heart of his native land, the path of victory in 1813 and 
1818, where each stone was sacred as a tomb and each handful of dust illumined 
with a ray of glory. 

But the Andes were no longer merely the mountains from whose summits 
rose the flock of condors which had alighted in the laurel groves of Carabobo; 
rather they seemed to become a symbol of Bolivar’s destiny. Richly clothed 
with the verdure of primeval forests, they bow their heads in desolation and 
silence; their jagged peaks, revealing the tragedy of an endeavor to reach the 
stars, hold a sad analogy with the shattered dreams of the Liberator’s life. 

And the passing of that life was more quiet than the falling of the last leaves 
shaken by the wind of the late tropical winter during those December days. 

Like a dying flame which for a moment revives in a final flutter of brilliancy, 
so the thought of the Hero at this moment awakes recollections of his whole life. 
The years go rapidly by—years that seem more like centuries when measured by 
the greatness of the ideas that flourished in them, the magnitude of the events 
that transpired in them, and the stature of the men who rose to greatness. On 
looking back over those fleeting years, years crowded with the splendors of tri- 
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umph, the radiance of glory, the wreck of the past, illusions for the future, the 
fall of an Empire and the birth of Republics, years later to be submerged in an 
ocean of silence, a sea of sorrow that flows round the Hero of America, one might 
summarize the history of those 20 years in a page of Ecclesiastes, and end with 
the bitter words of the Prophet: Descendit de capite vestro corona gloriae vestrae. 


* 
* * 


The shadows of the last twilight are falling over the landscape of memory 
and there remain visible, still bathed in the radiance of the setting sun, only 
the peaks in the Hero’s life. From among them emerges a hill in Rome, twice 
sacred to the Latin race. It was here that a vague intuition of his destiny 
became a certainty, here that his dreams grew wings and took flight toward a 
future of sacrifice and glory. 

The Aventine was the highest observation point from which to contemplate 
the great revolutions of history. At its foot the ruins of Rome taught how 
empires perish that oppress the people and how the aspiration toward justice, 
which found expression in the Latin Codes, and the aspiration toward liberty, 
which found expression in the word of the Tribune, have outlived the stones of 
the Capitol. The towers of the basilicas told the story of an idea that had changed 
the orientation of the human spirit, while the silver notes of the Angelus repeated 
from belfry to belfry the song of victory and peace, the age-old song of the 
triumph of the spirit over might, and above the dome of St. Peter’s, silhouetted 
against the sunset, rose the cross, symbol of the destiny of redeemers, symbol of 
pain and of glory. 

Twenty years later the vow taken on the Aventine had been fulfilled. Setting 
out from the northernmost point of South America, Bolfvar had followed the 
crest of the Andean cordillera, and, describing a great curve toward the moun- 
tain tops that look down over the southern end of the continent, he had at 
Ayacucho inclosed half a continent within a cordon of victories. 

As witnesses before posterity of the fulfillment of his vow, there stood Boyaca, 
Carabobo, Junin, and Ayacucho. After Ayacucho there remained no higher 
summit in history except Golgotha, the natural close to all Messianic destinies. 

The military work of Bolivar was completed at Ayacucho and in the superb 
epilogue of Callao. His political work was completed with the creation of 
Greater Colombia, the foundation of Bolivia, and the independence of Peru. 
His international work was commenced at the Congress of Panama; it would be 
completed by the patient hand of Time. 

When, after the battle of Ayacucho, he had ascended Potosi, the Liberator 
must have felt the vertigo of omnipotence as he contemplated from those silvery 
summits the magnitude of the work he had accomplished. Scaling the Andes 
from peak to peak and from paramo to paramo, he had excelled the Titans, 
pushed forward a full century the hand on the clock of the destiny of America 
and left a republic in each fold of the gigantic cordillera. 

No drop was now left in the cup of glory, no drop in the chalice of adversity. 
There were in America no more laurel leaves for his victor’s crown nor thorns 
for his crown of pain. Already his cross had been erected and on it were written 
the words of mockery with which men deny their redeemers. 

Disillusionment had blighted the glorious flowering of his dreams. Hatred, 
rancor, and calumny had left their scars on his magnanimous heart. The voice 
of his inspiration, which had been as sweet as the song of a lark during those 
idyllic days in the valley of Aragua, rung out like an eagle’s scream on the hill 
of Junin, and intoned a canticle of peace in the Congress of Panama, now began 
to whisper dark forebodings. As he approached, step by step, the sojourn at 
Santa Marta, his shoulders seemed to be weighed down by the sorrows of America. 
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It would have been difficult to recognize the statesman of 1812 or the hero of 
Pativilea in this Oedipus, who without an Antigone was now treading the road 
of proscription, a path harder and more pitiless than the way to Colonus. 

The tide of events which, during the heroic days of the revolution, had risen 
like a flood of glory, now at its ebb stirred the turbid depths, and as it receded 
left the pinnacles exposed. On the highest of these there remained the solitary 
figure of the Liberator, and approaching night gave to that summit the bare and 
desolate silhouette of a new Calvary. 

Destiny stopped the indefatigable traveler at the edge of the sea. He was 
not, like Scipio, to be permitted to bury his bones in a far country. His dust 
was to mingle with the soil of his native America who, cherishing it in her bosom, 
will not let the ashes of the eagle grow cold. And when some nation falters 
on the upward path or loses the way, uncertain of her destiny, if she will but 
place her hand on the sacred urn she will be inspired with an unquenchable flow 
of energy and unconquerable faith. 

* 
* * 

A tempest rent the banner of Greater Colombia in three. Men had demolished 
the edifice built by his vision, and with its fragments were stoning the prophet. 
And the prophet, encountering at every step a rude uncomprehending reality, 
was drawing near the grave where his loftiest illusions, the deepest emotions of 
his heart, the finest creations of his genius, already were buried. In that tomb 
lay the unrealized unity of America and the sundered unity of Greater Colombia. 

It would seem that all the clouds darkening the future of the American nations 
were gathering over Santa Marta. On its shores broke with a rage which rose 
above the clamor of the sea wave after wave of passion, some black with ingrati- 
tude, others reddened with fratricidal blood. Into the twilight which was 
spreading over skies glowing but a short time before with boundless hope, the 
Liberators were passing. One had already entered it at the crossroads of Ber- 
ruecos, and at his going the star which shone at Ayacucho set. And following 
after that star, the sun itself was rapidly approaching the western horizon. The 
cup of bitterness offered to the dying man was compounded of all the disillusion- 
ments of the New World—those of authority, profaned by despots; of liberty, 
corrupted by demagogues; of political theories, fallen from the lips of philosophers 
to the lying tongues of sophists; of heroism, reduced from an epic to the tragedy 
of civil war; even the disillusionment of glory, which gave to Bolivar a crown of 
thorns and to Sucre a martyr’s halo. 

The bitterest hours of those last days at Santa Marta were the moments of 
doubt. Such agony of spirit was much more racking than that of death. And 
-for Bolivar, to lose his faith was an infinitely greater tragedy than to lose his life. 
For a moment the flame of faith flickered, and he felt that he had plowed the sea. 
For a moment the shadows of death and the even denser shadows of doubt 
obscured the vision which had penetrated so keenly into the future. But when 
his hour came to die, the flame shone forth again calm and bright; the dying man 
raised his eyes beyond the horizon of the immediate present and saw that the 
rushing flood of passion could destroy only the scaffolding of his work, and that 
after the waters had subsided, his ideals would remain as cornerstones of the life 
of America. 


* 
* * 


As his spirit merged into the soft dusk of immortality, he must have felt 
increasingly certain that his sacrifice was not in vain, that his life would receive 
beyond space the favorable judgment of God and beyond the present the just 
verdict of posterity. 
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He lived and died with equal majesty. His last words were a worthy epilogue 
to the great drama of his life. Only the last pages of the Phaedon are at all 
comparable in nobility of thought and emotion or in solemnity of style to his 
Farewell to the Nations of Greater Colombia. 

- Some day the nations of America will inscribe this Farewell in every patriotic 
fane as the Greeks graved Pindar’s Ode to the Seventh Olympiad in all the 
temples of Greece. 

The rapid cadence of the sentences of that Farewell reveal that his hand was 
hurrying to finish its task before the chill of death should stay it. His voice was 
hoarsened by approaching dissolution, but his words were struck off from the 
same die that coined the golden thoughts of the discourse of Angostura and the 
proclamations of the days of his triumph. The fountain of his inspiration was 
now brackish from constant bitterness, but it continued flowing, poe eaes 
even at the very end a prayer for peace and concord in America. 

Up to his final hour he remained the superlative prose writer who had redis- 
covered the fecund vein of expression which his native tongue had lost in the 
sixteenth century; who gave a lofty turn of thought to Spanish phrase; who with 
his sword and his pen wrote into the history of America a cycle of romances com- 
parable to that great heroic symphony which in the early days of Spain ran the 
gamut of the whole scale, from the first rude note of Pelayo’s horn in the Asturian 
mountains to those of the trumpet of the Cid on the ramparts of Valencia. 


* 
* * 


The poem of his life was ended. Without this final stanza it would have been 
incomplete. It is the picture of Bolivar at Santa Marta that consecrates him 
to the love of our hearts. The days of his suffering have added tenderness to 
our admiration, and toward the pathetic figure of San Pedro Alejandrino will 
forever go out the sympathies which flower in the shade of great human sorrows. 

Only this ending was needed to give the final touch to his greatness and to 
unite in the memory of posterity the splendor of his glory with the majesty of his 
misfortune. If destiny had refused him the ironic contrast between the great 
drama of his life and the humility of its ending, if Bolivar had died in the days of 
his highest ascendancy; if, like Almanzor, the dust of 400 battlefields had been 
shaken from his mantle to make a white bed of glory, hisname would have vibrated 
to all the strings of the lyre save one, that deepest note which draws from all hearts 
the most noble tribute—the tribute of tears. Suffering, like a flame that burns 
out the dross in human clay, left only the pure and noble metal for modeling his 
memory in stainless and enduring bronze. 

* 
* * 

The gap left by his death revealed how great was his place in the history of 
America. Within the short period of his life, 300 years of history had been irrev- 
ocably relegated to the past, and new ideals had appeared which would inspire 
many centuries to come. His tomb was the most important milestone in the 
destiny of America. 

It would be necessary to go back 20 centuries to another sepulcher in a Galilean 
garden to find one from which had sprung an equal promise of resurrection for an 
ideal, of immortality for a memory. 

Bolivar’s life can not be judged by the standard applied to ordinary men. An 
estimate at the time of his death would have echoed either the admiration which 
had acclaimed him a demigod on the heights of Potosi or the rancor which had 
pursued him in his exile even to the brink of the grave. It was necessary to 
leave his ashes beneath an unmarked stone, to be inscribed, after time had passed, 
with the definitive judgment of history. 
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America, conscious of her duty to venerate the memory of that great man, let 
more than 10 years pass between his death and the official funeral rites, and wrote 
on his tomb no epitaph anticipatory of the judgment of posterity. There was 
only a cross, spreading its arms over that sepulcher like a haven for the spirit 
which had struggled and suffered, the Christian emblem of the ideal of peace and 
brotherhood which was Bolivar’s last prayer to the American nations. 

Silence was the most fitting tribute, and all America, deeply moved, paid him 
that supreme honor. Torches, music, epitaphs, wreaths—all the pomp which is 
the ephemeral expression of human vanity before the dead—would have been 
but a tawdry homage to the incomparable greatness of the Liberator’s life, to the 
tragedy of his death. With one accord, the people of America let 12 years pass 
between his death and his glorification. That silent period, pregnant with emo- 
tion, was his most fitting dirge. That silence was the fragrant urn in which his 
great memory was embalmed. 


* 
* * 


Gentlemen: 

About the time of the battle of Ayacucho, in December, 1824, the Liberator 
entered Lima amid a splendor whose background was the vestige, fading but 
still visible on the horizon of the city of the viceroys, of 300 years of Spanish 
greatness. On the pages of history there has been recorded the almost fabulous 
acclaim with which all America greeted the Liberator. Messengers, fleet as the 
lightning which had broken the dominion of Spain at Ayacucho, carried the news 
of his triumph from city to city. The fleet wings of the eagle of the apotheosis 
had never sped as on that day in which they crossed a continent, his piercing 
eyes had never been illumined by such light as was reflected from that sun of 
glory. 

A century later all America takes part in his apotheosis. The dawn of this 
day sheds its radiance over the peaks of history which were steps in his heroic 
eareer. On each of these peaks stands the figure of the hero, thinker, lawgiver, 
creator, prophet. A hundred years have given to that figure its true proportions 
of grandeur; and as posterity contemplates it down the perspective of the years 
it assumes the august solemnity of a symbol, the symbol of the ideal of America. 

For a century posterity has been rendering him justice in marble and bronze; 
but it is not only in these tangible forms that Bolivar’s memory will find eternal 
glory. Great ideas which at this moment are preparing the civilized world for 
democracy and peace are giving realization to his inspired genius. 


* 


The inevitable passage of the years now brings us to this anniversary which 
is a milestone on the road which the nations of America are traversing on their 
march toward liberty and peace—a milestone on which is inscribed an eloquent 
warning, reminding us of duties imposed on us by his achievements, responsibilities 
imposed on us by his sacrifice and our debt to his glory. The voice speaking 
from that tomb reminds us that the inscriptions which we have graved on his sep- 
ulcher are but empty words if our national life does not fulfill the hopes which he 
conceived for our future; that in the pantheons which we have raised to his 
memory the spirit of the Liberator will be like a caged eagle, whose wings will 
ever beat against the bars as his spirit in life beat against reality, if we do not 
continue to give expression to our national ideal with the intrepid action and 
inspired thought of which he gave us the supreme example; if we do not place 
generosity above egotism, unselfishness above greed, justice above violence, 
brotherhood above hatred. His voice tells us that that is the other tribute to 
his memory which he has been awaiting for a hundred years, one more indica- 
tive of our admiration than mere rhetoric, more eloquent of our gratitude than 
palms and laurels, more symbolic of his glory than marble and bronze. 
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And that voice echoes down the years to ask of each of us what we are doing 
in behalf of liberty, of justice, of democracy, what we are doing to respond with 
greatness of thought, strength of will, and self-denial to that holocaust which 
left white with the bones of the liberating generation all the hills and valleys 
along the road of epic sacrifice. That voice will ask us continually how we are 
answering that entreaty to peace and union which his dying hand fastened with 
the nails of pain on the memory of the nations of America. 

Gentlemen: 

One day the Hero of America climbed Chimborazo, the highest mountain of 
the Andes. In his yearning for high places he longed to climb to virgin snows 
never before trod by the foot of man. He wished to ascend to a place whence, 
enshrouded in the mantle of the rainbow like the Sibyl shrouded in the mantle of 
prophecy, he might contemplate the future of America. He longed to climb to 
the great solitudes which encompass the high places of life and history and to hear 
from the lips of Time the revelation of the future. 

The Liberator called this vision his Delirium, but, like all his inspirations, his 
Delirium is about to find realization. The spirit of Bolivar is still marching 
onward, his footsteps leaving a deep impress on the road of the future. The 
rainbow mantle of prophecy flutters from his shoulders, impelling the nations to 
follow to a future of glory that no nation in history has yet attained. Time, 
his confidant on Chimborazo, still guards his memory and to-day brings it to us 
magnified by a hundred years of glory, and there at San Pedro Alejandrino, 
emblematic of his devotion and sacrifice for the ideal of America, rises the cross 
of his martyrdom. 


After music, the Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S. J., president of George- 
town University, recalled various passages in the life of the Liberator. 
In opening his address he said: 


This evening, through commemorative exercises in the presence of the most 
distinguished representatives of 37 countries from the Old and the New World, 
22 of which honor us with the highest official of their respective nations, in the 
presence, too, of the most respected members of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and of our highest courts in the judiciary, generals of 
the Army and admirals of the Navy, with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, presidents of universities, and deans of colleges, ecclesiastics and 
prelates of highest rank, jurists, physicians, journalists, men of affairs from all 
parts of the country, eminent scholars in many fields—before so distinguished 
and so brilliant an assemblage are we privileged to pay North America’s tribute 
to the Liberator par excellence, the father of six republics, a warrior whom even 
the enemy pronounced “‘indomitable,”’ a statesman of highest genius and remark- 
able achievement, a patriot of unsurpassed devotion and loyalty, a man like the 
great lawgiver of the chosen people, ‘‘beloved of God and of men, whose memory 
is in benediction’”’ (Eecclesiasticus 45, 1)—Simén Bolivar, El Libertador. 


At the conclusion of Father Nevils’ discourse, Gen. George Van 
Horn Moseley, of the General Staff of the United States Army, in the 
presence of a guard of honor of the University Reserve Corps, laid 
at the foot of the statue of Bolivar a wreath adorned with the flags of 
the republics which he freed and of the United States. 

Thus impressively came to a close Washington’s commemoration 
of the centenary of the death of Simén Bolivar, 


NATIONAL COUNCIE ©F TEE INTER 
AMERICAN INSTITULE OF IN] ELEEe 
TUAL COOPERATION 


HE organization of the National Council of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion announced in December by the Department of State at 
Washington is one of the most significant steps that have been taken 
in the United States toward uniting the three Americas by cul- 
tural ties. This Council came into being as a result of the action 
taken at the Sixth Pan American Conference at Habana and at the 
Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General which met in 
the same city in February, 1930, establishing the Inter-American 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The Institute will serve as a 
much-needed bond at a time when science is making it possible for the 
inhabitants of this continent to be closer to each other than ever 
before in their history, and therefore much more aware of the necessity 
of exchanging points of view and results of experience in scientific 
research, historical investigation, literary production, and artistic ac- 
complishment. To know each other’s culture and to cooperate in the 
task of making the culture of the American continent a contribution 
to that of the world; to assist each other in solving problems con- 
nected with intellectual life—these are some of the objectives of the 
Institute. Concretely speaking, the United States Council, together 
with the councils of the other American republics, will devote itself to 
such policies as the furtherance of the exchange of professors, students, 
and research workers; the elimination from text books of statements 
based on prejudice rather than on truth; ways and means of making 
available to scholars from all countries the informational resources of 
the different nations, including those concerning remains of early 
American civilizations; the establishment of museums for educational 
and historical exhibitions; and the publication of bulletins for the 
exchange of such information. 

The Council of the United States is the first of the national councils 
to be set up. When all of these have been organized and the Inter- 
American Central Council for Intellectual Cooperation has been 
formed, the latter will have offices in the palace of the American 
Institute of International Law now being constructed at Habana. 

The United States Council includes in its membership 55 men and 
women prominent in the field of human endeavor—in science, art, 
philosophy, education, civic and welfare movements. The executive 
committee is composed of the following persons: 
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Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Chairman; Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, President, Swarthmore College; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
Director, American Geographical Society of New York; Dr. W. J. 
Cooper, Federal Commissioner of Education; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director, Institute of International Education; Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 
Secretary, National Research Council; Dr. John C. Merriam, Presi- 
dent, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, 
President, Wellesley College; and Dr. James Brown Scott, President 
of the American Institute of International Law and Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The other members of the Council are as follows: 

Dr. Arthur F. Woods, Director of Scientific Work, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. A. V. Kidder, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Mr. Frank R. Watson, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Dr. Fiske Kimball, Director of the Philadelphia Museum; 
Mr. Homer St. Gaudens, Director of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
Princeton University; Dr. H. G. Moulton, President, Brookings 
Institution; Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Director of Education, United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President, Carnegie Foundation 
for Advancement of Teaching; Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. Ada L. Comstock, President, Rad- 
cliffe College; Dr. Calvin W. Rice, Secretary, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Col. Charles A. Lindbergh; Mr. Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads and Chairman of 
the Highway Education Board; Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, President, 
National Geographic Society; Dr. H. Foster Bain, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; Dr. C. K. 
Leith, University of Wisconsin; Dr. William Spence Robertson, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University; 
Dr. Alfred Coester, Stanford University; Dr. Roscoe Pound, Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, Harvard University; Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secre- 
tary, American Library Association; Dr. Louise Pound, University of 
Nebraska; Mr. José Padin, Commissioner of Education of Porto 
Rico; Dr. William Mayo, Mayo Clinic; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service; Mr. Laurence 
Vail Coleman, Director, American Association of Museums; Mrs. 
Helen Harrison Mills, Chairman of International Reciprocity, The 
National Federation of Musie Clubs; Mr. John G. Mott, Vice Presi- 
dent, Civic Bureau of Music and Art of Los Angeles County; Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, Director, New York Symphony Orchestra; Dr. 
John Dewey, Columbia University; Dr. William Ernest Hocking, 
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Harvard University; Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. William B. Munro, Harvard University; Dr. David P. 
Barrows, University of California; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford 
University; Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, President of the International 
Congress of Psychology; Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution; Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, President, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Thomas Barbour, Harvard 
University; Dr. Frank M. Chapman, American Museum of Natural 
History; Dr. William Fielding Ogburn, University of Chicago; Miss 
Grace Abbott, Chief, United States Children’s Bureau; Miss Belle 
Sherwin, President, National League of Women Voters; Mrs. John 
F. Sippel, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





MODERNIZING AGRICULTURE IN GUATE- 
MALA AND EL SALVADOR 


By C. H. Logan 


UATEMALA is a land of high peaks and deep, narrow valleys, 
bordered on the Pacific side by a coastal plain, and on the 
Atlantic by level and heavily forested lowlands in the northern 
section, while in the southern part the mountains run into the sea. 
The scenery throughout the highlands is of great beauty, particularly 
around Lake Atitlan, a surpassingly lovely lake set in the midst of 
volcanoes and surrounded, for the most part, by precipitous banks. 
Tucked away in the folds of Atitlan’s shores are a dozen Indian 
villages named for the Twelve Apostles; the inhabitants of each of 
these towns proudly retain their own language, their charcteristic 
dress, and many interesting customs. 

The climate of the coast and in the lower levels of Guatemala is, of 
course, tropical, but that of the highlands, which rise to more than 
7,500 feet, is temperate or cold. The Indians, who do the manual 
labor of the country, will leave the uplands for the coffee-picking 
season, but for the rest of the year insist on returning to their homes, 
where each one has his little corn patch. 

In order to understand what it means to modernize agricultural 
methods in such a country, something of the economic setting must 
be understood. As coffee is the main and practically the only 
revenue-producing crop of the country, the custom of many Indians 
of working only a part of the year on the coffee plantations has given 
rise to a system of “habilitating”’ the laborers. This means that the 
planters advance sufficient money to enable the Indians to live in 
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their little mountain houses most of the year on the agreement to 
work at the haciendas during crop time for a certain number of days. 
This arrangement leaves much to be desired on both sides but, labor 
being scarce, the workers derive more benefit from it than do the 
planters. 

Only within the last few years has it been possible to penetrate, 
except on horseback or on foot, the parts of country not reached by 
railroad; and until about six years ago, all traffic, except that by rail, 
practically ceased during August, September, and October on account 
of washed-out trails and swollen rivers. During the last few years, 
however, a surprising amount of highway construction has been done, 
considering the limited resources at the command of the Government. 





RELIEF MAP OF GUATEMALA 


This large relief map, located in one of the parks of the capital, gives a clear idea of the mountainous nature 
of this Republic. The observer is standing on the Pacific side, and across the coastal plain sees the vol- 
canoes which rise to a height of over 13,000 feet. By means of an electrical device real water flows through 
the rivers and fills the parts of the Atlantic and Pacific included in the map. 


Furthermore, the national road-building program has been con- 
siderably augmented by the assistance of the planters, who have 
organized agricultural societies to advance the interests of their 
respective districts and in pursuit of this purpose have purchased 
modern farm and road-building equipment. 

Coffee trees are planted chiefly on the steep mountain sides, under 
other trees which are a protection from too much sun and keep the 
former from wearing themselves out too quickly. Except in a very 
few places, the plantations are located on such sharp slopes that it is 
difficult to traverse one even on foot. 

A quintal of corn (101 pounds) has to be raised or bought for the 
laborers for each quintal of coffee produced, since tortillas, or corn 





A PLANTER’S COUNTRY HOME IN GUATEMALA 





BESS 


Courtesy of Schlubach, Sapper & Co. 


COFFEE PICKERS BRINGING THEIR COFFEE TO BE WEIGHED AT A DELIVERY STA- 
TION IN GUATEMALA 


Indians, both men and women, come down from the highlands to pick the coffee berries when they are ripe. 





MAHOGANY LOGGING WITH TRACTOR ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF GUATEMALA 





Courtesy of the Textile Bureau of the Department of Agriculture of Guatemala. 


DEMONSTRATION OF MACHINERY FOR SEPARATING HENEQUEN FIBER FROM 
' THE LEAF 


The Department of Agriculture of Guatemala is promoting the cultivation of plants from which textile 
fibers can be secured. These will doubtless become in time an important source of wealth. 
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cakes, are a staple food. Corn is grown all over the Republic, often 
on the steep mountain sides, but mostly on the Pacific coastal plain; 
however, transportation facilities are so limited and costs so high that 
it would be impractical to ship it from a district on the Atlantic to 
the Pacific slope, or vice versa, or in many instances, even from one 
section to another comparatively close at hand as the bird flies, but 
separated by a mountainous terrain cut by ravines a thousand or 
more feet deep. 

For ages the heavy rains in the mountains have been washing down 
soil to the coastal plain, making the land extremely rich. Two crops 
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COFFEE AND HENEQUEN READY FOR EXPORT FROM CUTUCO, EL SALVADOR 


The mild coffee grown in Central America is in demand for blending with the Brazilian bean. 


of corn a year can be grown there against one in the highlands. All 
kinds of fruits will flourish in Guatemala with proper cultivation, 
wheat does well at 6,000 to 7,000 feet, tobacco grows at various 
altitudes, sugar and rice are produced on the Pacific coast, and rice 
may also be grown in the uplands, as is the case in Honduras. Ex- 
periments are now being made in cultivating rice on a larger scale 
with the use of machinery. 

The country is rich and beautiful. With its fascinating historical 
background, its excellent climate in the highlands, its lakes and moun- 
tains that provide inexhaustible variety of scenery, Guatemala needs 
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only the more extensive use of modern machinery in agriculture and 
highway construction to make it self-supporting in any emergency 
and a still greater delight to any one visiting it as a tourist or remain- 
ing as a resident. 

Much has already been accomplished. Teco plows, and disk 
harrows, subsoilers, corn planters and huskers, rotary hoes and 
ditching implements, although their use was formerly considered bad 
practice or impossible, have been successfully introduced, and are 
now being utilized in the cultivation of corn, rice, beans, sugarcane, 
and occasionally of coffee, in the mahogany forests, and on railroad 
construction. In all departments the people are becoming more 
inclined to adopt modern methods and to use power machinery 
wherever practicable, as the only way to maintain and develop the 
economic life of the country. 

It is interesting to note that in growing corn on the coast the ground 
must not be plowed deeply, since deep cultivation, because of the rich 
soul, makes the corn run entirely to stalk. In the highlands, however, 
subsoiling is needed. 

The country of El Salvador is smaller than Guatemala but more 
densely populated, with the result that labor conditions are much 
better in the former than in the latter. Although smaller, El Salvador 
produces at present somewhat more coffee than Guatemala, the 
exports in 1929 having been 102,922,000 pounds and 94,488,000 
pounds, respectively. This is partially due, in the writer’s opinion, 
to the better organization of labor in the smaller Republic; however, 
Guatemalan labor problems are much more complicated. 

A few years ago the Salvadoreans became enthusiastic about 
planting cotton and bought considerable agricultural power machinery 
but the crop was a failure, due to a parasite (not the boll weevil). 
This unfortunate occurrence retarded the increased use of machinery, 
but the people are again commencing to use tractors and tractor 
implements. Since the wealth of the country is fairly well dis- 
tributed and the people are progressive, eventually modern machinery 
will be utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

Undoubtedly agriculture presents many difficulties in these two 
countries, and their farmers deserve the best technical advice, finan- 
cial encouragement, and the utmost consideration, not only in con- 
nection with the problems of agriculture but also with those of its 
twin brother, highway construction. 


BRAZILIAN ART 


By Frances R. GRANT 


Vice President, Roerich Museum 


NEW interest in the cultural life of Brazil has been awakened 
A in the United States by the recent exhibition of the first repre- 
sentative showing of Brazilian art. This collection, comprising 100 
paintings by contemporary artists, was first shown last October in the 
Roerich Museum, New York, and is eventually to be seen throughout 
the country.' It is the first of a series of South American exhibitions 
planned for North America by that museum in its efforts to promote 
Pan American cultural unity and the closer linking of the Americas 
through art. 

Covering, as it does, virtually every phase of contemporaneous Bra- 
zilian painting, this notable collection affords us an opportunity to 
study the aspects of Brazilian art in their diversity, and thereby to 
come closer to the spirit of Brazil, a spirit tolerant and generous, one 
well synthesized in the words of our beloved Whitman: 


Welcome, Brazilian brother—thy ample place is ready; 

To thee today our reaching arm, our turning neck—to thee from us the expectant 
eve, 

Thou cluster free! thou brilliant lustrous one! thou, learning well, 

The true lesson of a nation’s light in the sky, 

(More shining than the Cross, more than the Crown), 

The height to be superb humanity. 

The stream of culture which has given birth to her art flows broad 
over the Brazilian land; hence a study of Brazilian art concepts must 
include a glimpse of that rich heritage. 

In a country whose natural and historical mosaics have brought it 
so wide a variety of experience, art must also be diverse and varied. 
To the traveler Brazil’s life and nature offer a chiaroscuro of manifold 
impressions which are necessarily reflected in her art. Where na- 
ture’s resources are so bounteous, where one is constantly regaled by 
beauty and a benevolent environment, the artist has naturally been 
first to feast on this loveliness. 





1 The itinerary as partially arranged is as follows: November, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; December, Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Jan. 15 to Feb. 28, Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Baltimore, Md. (15 paintings); January, Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. (remaining 7! 
paintings); February, Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio (78 paintings); March, Kansas City Art Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Apr. 4 to 18, The Arts Club, Washington, D. C.; May, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis, Tenn.; June, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio; July, City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“RELIGIOUS FEAST IN THE COUNTRY” 


One of the three paintings exhibited by Georgina de Albuquerque, of Rio de Janeiro. 


But, paradoxical as it may sound, this very luxuriance must have 
often tormented the artists of Brazil, because nothing becomes more 
difficult to impart without banality than brilliance of hght and 
benignity of color. Of course, Brazil is not without its contrasts. 
One must remember Rio de Janeiro, for instance, not only as lan- 
guidly seductive but also as bright with streaks of gorgeous color 
splashed against her green crags. One must remember the stark 
austerity of her cliffs rising from the sea, and transmitting the sense of 
an age-old vigilance. One must remember the still, soft beauty of 
her nights when, from some peak of her many surrounding mountains, 
one sees the city reclining, embracing, and merging into sea and space. 
Brazilian nature, so kind to artists, yet exacts much of them. 

Nevertheless, their country’s creative life is far from being entirely 
a product of natural environment; several factors have altered what 
might have been the obvious trend of expression. Hence, before 
discussing the contemporaneous art of Brazil, as represented in the 
present exhibition, it is natural to talk of the record of her past. 

The actual beginnings of art in Brazil lie in the roots of her history. 
Their remoteness and interest are being proved by the researches of 
the National Museum, and by the illuminating work on the island of 
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“SUMMER SHADOWS”, BY LEAO VERGUEIRO 


Marajo and in other native centers. Into the natural artistic clay 
represented by indigenous elements was poured a variety of other 
components, among which we must take cognizance of the racial 
ingredients brought from abroad to the shores of Brazil. 

Following indigenous art, glimpses of which are often to be noted 
in subsequent epochs, we are brought face to face with the colonial 
period, in which art was fostered by the church and sheltered within 
the walls of the cathedral and occasionally of the official palace and 
of the private home. As in all such schools of painting, the earlier 
works are clothed in anonymity. 

The numerous touches of the artist’s hand found in old churches 
and convents or in a few remaining residences suggest familiarity 
with the primitives of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Attribution of 
definite authorship of works of art seems to commence with the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, when a succession of friars and their 
assistants (in several cases of mulatto extraction) carried on colonial 
traditions; the Benedictine and Franciscan convents of Brazil still 
bear the evidence of their labors. In general, these works show the 
same naive devotion as European primitives. 

Among these early artists the first was the Flemish friar Ricardo 
do Pilar, a Benedictine who has left us a few of his works from the 
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OLD CHURCH, ROSARIO, BY LEAO VERGUEIRO 


last years of the seventeenth century. Possibly the first known 
artist of actual Brazilian birth was José de Oliveira, who is well 
represented in the Viceregal Palace and various churches, including 
the cathedral. Others of the period were Joao de Souza and his 
pupil, Manuel da Cunha, a mulatto; Leandro Joaquim; Friar Fran- 
cisco Solano; Raymundo da Costa e Silva, also a mulatto; Antonio 
Alves, and a number of others, most of whom painted murals in 
convents or residences; and José Leandro, who has given us some 
realistic portraits of his contemporaries. 
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We must also remember the splendid settings which the wood 
carver of Brazil has given to ecclesiastical paintings. One of the 
finest expressions of colonial art is found here. There is a subtlety 
in the handling of the wood, judging by the examples extant, which 
offers a field for intensive study. This is also seen in colonial fur- 
niture, as well as in the wood sculptures of the churches and the 
elaborately carved altars and ceilings. The unequaled natural ma- 
terial which lies ready for the wood carver’s hand in Brazil undoubt- 
edly inspired the Indian in the precolonial era, and the use of this 
gift was extended into the Portuguese periods. 

It is especially interesting to note how these native wood carvers 
became so zestful in their tasks that they forgot the religious import 
of their themes and summoned for their inspiration the motifs of their 
own forebears. Many times—and this is seen in convents through- 
out South America, where natives were employed in wood and stone 
carving—these autochthonous artists brought to the elaboration of 
their handiwork the symbols of their pre-Christian worship, a joy 
in nature, a kind of pagan lushness. Their works convince us that 
the artist’s first concern was less a reminder of ascetic worship than 
enthusiasm for artistic creation. Exuberance, therefore, is one of 
the almost inevitable qualities of Brazilian wood carving. 

A study of this carving and of sculpture leads us to feel that one 
of Brazil’s most natural mediums of expression is plastic form. Art 
eventually follows available resources, and because of the mag- 
nificent material here awaiting the sculptor’s hand, we may believe 
that the creative artists of Brazil will return to this field with increas- 
ing enthusiasm. 

To revert to the historic aspect, however, modern Brazilian art 
may be said to date from 1816, when Dom Joao VI established in Rio 
de Janeiro the Academy of Fine Arts. Certainly the impetus that 
definitely turned the creative force of Brazil into that distinct channel 
still followed by the artistic school of the capital was the arrival of the 
Portuguese sovereign and his court in 1808. 

The Napoleonic gale which swept Europe and penetrated Portugal 
and Spain was the cause of Dom Jodo’s retirement to Brazil. Thus 
the Little Man of Corsica played destiny even with Brazilian art. 
Dom Joao, bringing with him to Brazil a complete court with all its 
studied and polished Portuguese culture, infused European taste and 
traditions into the colonial life which he found, thereby adding con- 
ventionality and restraint to artistic expression. One may speculate 
whether, or to what extent, the rococo idy! of imperial culture diverted 
the ingenuousness of Brazilian life from its natural course. Probably 
it was only a matter of degree; very likely Europe would have even- 
tually beckoned to the Brazilian artist, as to his colleagues of many 
other countries. 
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“ON THE BALCONY,” BY ANNITA MALFATTI 


A modern treatment of a folk subject. 


With the founding of the academy in 1816, Dom Joao summoned to 
his court a group of French artists, chief among whom were Nicolas 
Antoine Taunay and Debret, the former a student of Casanova in 
France and at the French Academy in Rome, while the latter had 
worked under David. These, with a number of other Frenchmen, 
constituted the faculty of the academy. Under their influence a 
constant succession of artists were educated, most of them naturally 
continuing the traditions of the French school. Among the artists 
most representative of this period, one must cite the portraitist and 
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historical painter, Corréa da Lima, Brazilian by birth; the Franco- 
Brazilian, Banandier; and the well-favored Porto Alegre, pupil of 
Debret, apparently greatly admired in his day. 

The succession of artists continued, and a generation later the leader 
was Pedro Americo, aman of amazing versatility, not alone in art but in 
natural science. A pupil of Ingres, Coignet, Flandrin, and Vernet, 
he nevertheless diffused his talents through manifold branches of the 
liberal arts and sciences and brought much honor to himself and his 
country. His paintings are numerous, many of historical subjects, 


“ROSINHA,” 
BY PADUA DUTRA 





although his predilection appears to have been for religious themes. 

A contemporary and fellow painter in the academy was Victor 
Mireilles de Lima who, judging by his works in the Pinacotheca in Rio 
de Janeiro, turned, like Pedro Americo, to history for inspiration. 
This, however, was a tendency less of the artist than of his period, 
which seems to have relished the heroic and historic. Of this epoch 
was a numerous group of artists—immediate cicerones of the present- 
day school—including Almeida Junior, Henrique Bernardelli, Zefe- 
rino da Costa, Joao da Costa, Elyseo Visconti, Rodolpho Amoedo, and. 
others. 
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“RAVELLA HILL” 


This modernistic painting by Tarsila d’Amaral was inspired by a scene in one of the poorer quarters of a 
Brazilian city. 


Through this prolific line we are brought down to the contemporary 
artists who figure in our present exhibition and whom we may now 
consider more particularly. 

These artists, broadly speaking, are divided into two folds—one, 
by far the more numerous, finding inspiration mostly in Rio de 
Janeiro; the other, having its stronghold, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in Sao Paulo. 

Of course, this division is purely arbitrary, and there are many 
exceptions. But it is reasonable that Rio de Janeiro, which was nur- 
tured directly at the fount of imperial culture, should have been the 
more influenced by it. Hence the artists living in and about Rio de 
Janeiro, or those to whom the capital has become a cultural Mecca, 
have continued this more restrained, more gently tolerant style. 

In Sao Paulo and other cities of the various States, farther from 
this porcelainesque life, there was less convention to be mirrored. 
The artists of the cities built up by the Bandeirantes—the pioneers 
of Brazil—somewhat closer to nature and indigenous life, show a 
tendency toward less restraint, toward new departures. They are 
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seeking expression in new channels, yet attempting to be faithful to 
the chiaroscuro of Brazilian nature. 
The exhibition arranged by the Roerich Museum gives immediate 
evidence of this diversity of Brazilian art and also of the two ranks 
into which the artists fall. It is especially gratifying to see how eclectic 
is the choice of the exhibition. For this we are indebted to the newly 
formed Brazilian Society of Friends of Roerich Museum, with centers 
TIRADENTES, THE PROTO- 
MARTYR OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF BRAZIL 

A sculptured panel by Adalberto 
Mattos, in the National School of 
Fine Arts, Rio de Janeiro. The 
inscription reads: ‘‘He who full 
of faith and serenity gave to the 


world the greatest example of 
moral force.” 





in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the purpose of which is to strengthen 
the links between the culture of Brazil and the United States. 

In considering the contemporary school of Rio de Janeiro, one may 
mention among its representative members the two Albuquerques, 
Georgina and Lucilio; Navarro da Costa, Henrique Cavalleiro, 
Augusto Marquez Junior, Carlos Oswald, Carlos Chambelland, 
Antonio Bomfim, and Luiz F. de Almeida Junior. 
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In the present exhibition, Sra. de Albuquerque is represented by 
three canvases: in her Nude and Fisherman’s Mass she finds oppor- 
tunity to display the happy light effects which are hers. Entirely 
individual in his own field, Sr. Albuquerque has sensed the brilliant 
and varying tone qualities of large spaces in his Theresopolis Hills, 
and further displays his powers in the Candy Sellers and the Colonial 
Church. 

Cavalleiro shows the versatility of his work in such diverse pic- 
tures as Rio Landscape and Youth, where we note the sensitiveness 
of his expression. In the still life, Flowers, by Marquez Junior, 
as well as in the landscapes of Oswaldo, we see the deep love of these 
men for Rio de Janeiro and their inner delight in contemplating the 
beauties of that city. 

Unfortunately space will not permit the discussion of each of the 
works and artists represented, although all merit study. Among the 
younger men, one notices the definitely aspiring works of Gilberto 
Trompowsky, whose Polish blood provides him with a fresh ap- 
proach, and the favored Oswaldo Texeira. One is also happy to see | 
in this exhibition the consistently gracious contribution to Rio’s art 
life made by such women as Francisca de Azevedo Leao, Sarah 
Figueiredo, Porciuncula Moraes, Maria Francelina, Solange de 
Frontin Hess, and Regina Veiga. Other artists who are represented 
with works worthy of deep respect are: Augusto Bracet, Modesto 
Brocos, Pedro Bruno, Cicero Dias, Manoel Bas Domenech, Levino 
Fanzeres, Cadmo Fausto, Gastao Formenti, Ernesto Fracisconi, Al- 
berto da Veiga Guignard, Hernani Irajé, Vicente Leite, Jorge de 
Mendonga, Edison Motta, Nelson G. Netto, Heriberto Niaud, Jordao 
de Oliveira, Virgilio Lopes Rodrigues, Quirino Silva, Orlando Teruz, 
Andre Vento, and Armando Vianna. 

Here, however, one must turn for a brief space to a few “‘belliger- 
ents” in the Rio de Janeiro group, creators more akin artistically to 
the school of Sao Paulo and the other States than to the capital. 
The three whom one best remembers in this group are Di Cavalcanti, 
Ismael Leme, and Bell& Latif Paes Leme. The latter two are more 
abstract in their painting, which is in the French manner. Di Cal- 
vacanti, however, shows an emotional attachment to his country. 
One is reminded of this in the three canvases exhibited in which 
he revels in the frank and irresistible Rio of the poorer sections—a 
Rio which elects to show itself unrestrained, and smacks of the hilarity 
of the carnival. One notes in his works, especially in his two panels 
at the new Municipal Theater, the influence of the Mexican Diego 
Rivera. 

Coming to contemporary Sao Paulo, we naturally find fewer 
artists, but with the preponderance of these on the side of the moderns, 
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Leading this vanguard are Antonio Gomide, Tarsila d’Amaral, Annita 
Malfatti, Padua Dutra, and Guiomar Fagundes. Practically all of 
them received their training in other nations. Gomide and Tarsila, 
for instance, found their artistic bearings in Paris, and Malfatti in 
the United States and France. However, they have been impelled to 
return.to. Brazil and seek in the 
phantasy of their native land a 
creative outlet. 

Antonio Gomide is represented 
in this exhibition by typical 
works—Indian Archers and sev- 
eral other paintings of indigenes, 
One is held by therhythm, beauty 
of contour, and interweaving of 
color in these pictures. Padua 
Dutra has captivating ingenuous- 
ness, while Annita Malfatti gives 
us some splendid delineations in 
Bahianas, Country Life, and On 
the Balcony, folk characterizations 
done with touching spontaneity. 
In Tarsila’s work we see the zest 
of the modern in full play. Her 
Morro da Favella and The Frog 
have a true Brazilian flavor and 
her Brazilian Religiona delightful 
suggestiveness and lack of sophis- 
tication. Thatsheis a very sen- 
sitive painter one may see in such 
an inspired work as her Cristus, 
not included in this exhibition, 
but on view in Sao Paulo. 

One must further remember 
that the impressionist school has 
its protagonists in Sao Paulo; the 
fine atmosphere of the works of 

“MADONNA AND CHILD Tulio Mugnaini bespeak the lyric 

A sculpture by Victor Brecheret of Sao Paulo. creator. Similarly, Paulo Valle 

Junior, Theodoro Braga, Aldo- 
brando Casabona, Paulo Rossi, and Leao Vergueiro reflect warmly 
inspired tradition and a romantic response to the beauty of Brazil. 
In several names there is evidence of the Italian immigration to 
Sao Paulo, very considerable in amount. 

Although this first exhibition, due to difficulties of transportation, 
does not include examples of Brazilian sculpture, it would be a 
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distinct omission to fail to mention some of the excellent sculptors 
who have graced their native land. Following the period of artistic 
anonymity, with its fine figures of saints and church decorations, we 
are brought in sculpture, as in painting, to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Here we must mention Valentim Fonseca e Silva, 
son of a Portuguese father and mulatto mother, who returned from 
his studies in Portugal and worked in Brazil, in various mediums, 
with a catholic interest. His work was continued by his pupils. In 


“ADOLESCENCE” 


The work of one of Brazil's outstand- 
ing sculptors, Corréa Luna, in the 
National School of Fine Arts, Rio 
de Janeiro. 





1816 the sculptor Auguste Taunay, brother of the painter, was among 
the French artists called by Dom Joao to the newly founded academy. 
He was succeeded by Marco Ferrez and Chaves Pinheiro, the latter 
a Brazilian, an assiduous worker and apparently an excellent teacher, 
since he in turn passed on his inspiration to the two fine sculptors 
Almeida Reis and Redolfo Bernadelli. The former, after having 
studied in the Rio Academy, went to Paris, where he worked under 
Louis Rochet. Europe seems to have given him a new philosophy 
of life and work, and in his creations we sense a brooding and harassed 
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spirit, troubled less by technique than by the import of his creative 
message. Bernadelli, who has had a distinct influence on the present 
generation of Brazilian artists, became director of the Academy in 
Rio de Janeiro, where, through his own versatile creations and his 
stalwart guidance, he did much for present-day artists. His efforts 
are being continued with signal success by the work of his pupil 
José Octavio Corréa Lima, present director of the National Academy 
in Rio and a sculptor of distinguished gifts. Others to be mentioned 
are Adalberto Mattos, Magalh&es Corréa, and Cunha e Mello. 


“THE PANTHER’S 
LEAP” 


A bronze by Magalhaes Cor- 
réa, in the collection of the 
National School of Fine 
Arts, Rio de Janeiro. 





In discussing Brazilian sculpture we must not fail to give special 
mention to one artist, Victor Brecheret, of Sao Paulo. Inspired 
largely by the modern sculptors of Europe, he nevertheless achieves 
distinctly individual work, full of rhythm, chaste beauty, and 
restraint. 

Of necessity this brief study of Brazilian art can convey only a 
suggestion of the splendid activity of its exponents. In the Brazilian 
exhibition itself there is ample opportunity to see the wide variety 
of this creative work and to judge how intimately the Brazilian artist 
has linked his efforts with his native environment. 
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As Dr. Christian Brinton has very wisely written in his introduc- 
tion to the catalogue of the exhibition: 


Broadly speaking, the exhibition is divided between the artists of Rio de 
Janeiro and those of Sao Paulo, the two principal Brazilian cities. It is not 
surprising that the painters of the capital, the home of the Escola Nacional de 
Bellas Artes, should be found mainly in the conservative camp. It is equally 
natural that the more sturdy and vigorous “‘ Paulistas,”’ as they are called, should 
comprise the vanguard of modernism. Yet, whether traditional and more or 
less Europeanized, or primitively and boldly simplified, the general trend of this 
art is toward the fresh inspiration of native scene and theme. 

A healthy note of decentralization characterizes Brazilian art viewed as a 
whole. Not only does one catch in these canvases glimpses of coastal type, 
of shimmering water front, or the picturesque environs of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Bahia, but one is also taken farther afield. From Belem, in the State 
of Para, from Cunha, Manaos, and the remote Indian settlements on the Isla 
do Marajé in the Amazon delta, comes a colorful panorama of native subjects 
such as the Brasileiros alone could offer us. One can but congratulate these artists 
upon the frank emphasis on regional motif which their work betrays, and upon 
the fact that the so-called ‘‘aryanization”’ of their country has not been too 
drastic. The pioneer settlers of North America began by exterminating the 
native population. Our neighbors to the south adopted the wiser and more 
humane policy of gradual assimilation. 

We owe a genuine debt of gratitude to the painters of the Estados Unidos do 
Brasil for their gallant efforts in fostering an artistic expression which has all 
the characteristics of ‘‘a arte nacional.’”’ Weowe a like debt to the Roerich Mu- 
seum for being the first institution in America to bring this art to our attention. 
For, whilst art in its creative aspects should be essentially autonomous and national, 
the appreciation of art must ever strive to be international and cosmopolitan. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 





Election of officers—The Governing Board held its first meeting 
for the year 1930-31 on November 5 last, reelecting as Chairman the 
Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States, and 
choosing as Vice Chairman His Excellency Dr. S. Gurgél do Amaral, 
Ambassador of Brazil. 

Permanent Committee on Agriculture —The Permanent Committee 
on Agriculture, consisting of His Excellency Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 
Minister of Nicaragua; Sefior Don Pablo Max Ynsfrdén, Chargé 
d’Affaires of Paraguay; and Sefior Don José M. Coronado, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Colombia, presented a lengthy report on the First Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, held in the Pan American Union 
September 8-20, 1930. (See the Butuerin for November, 1930, 
pp. 1081-1093.) This report, which was unanimously approved, 
provided for putting into effect the many diverse resolutions of the 
Conference. 

Heads of public health—It was announced that on April 20, 1931, 
a conference of directing heads of public health of the American 
countries would meet in Washington pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at the Fifth International Conference of American States. 

Resolution on death of Mr. Charles M. Pepper.—The Board adopted 
the following resolution, presented by the Director General: 

Whereas the Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned of the 
death of Mr. Charles M. Pepper, Chairman of the Pan American Railway Com- 
mittee and Director of the Chile-American Association, and 

Whereas Mr. Pepper was a constant and ardent worker in the field of Pan 
Americanism, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 

Resolves: To spread upon the minutes of the Board an expression of deep 


regret at the death of Mr. Pepper and to request the Director General to extend 
the condolences of the Governing Board to the family of the deceased. 
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The Ambassador of Cuba then spoke as follows: ‘‘Mr. Pepper was 
not only a great Pan Americanist, but also a great advocate of the 
independence of Cuba, and I should fail in my duties as the represen- 
tative of Cuba on this Board and as a patriot if I did not make this 
fact known at the present moment. And further, I must recall some- 
thing which produced a profound impression in Cuba. In 1901, when 
Mr. Pepper was representing the United States of America at the 
Second Pan American Congress, which was then in session in Mexico, 
he proposed a salutation to the Republic of Cuba still unborn. It 
is with real sorrow that the people of Cuba learn of the death of Mr. 
Pepper and with deep reverence that I salute him in death, in the 
name of my country.” 

Special session commemorative of the centenary of Bolivar’s death.— 
An account of the special session of the Governing Board held on 
December 17, 1930, to commemorate the centenary of the death of 
Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, will be found on pages 11-31 of this 
issue, together with a description of other observances of the day in 
Washington. 

Radio addresses.—The following members of the Govening Board 
have recently delivered addresses on their respective countries over a 
nation-wide hook-up of the Columbia Broadcasting Co.: His Excel- 
lency the Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina; His 
Excellency the Minister of Venezuela, Dr. Pedro Manuel Arcaya; 
Dr. Fernando E. Piza, Chargé d’Affaires of Costa Rica; His Excel- 
lency the Minister of Honduras, Dr. Ernesto Argueta; and His 
Excellency the Minister of Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Latin American visitors.—The following distinguished Latin Ameri- 
cans, some of whom were intrusted with special missions for their 
governments, visited the Pan American Union during recent weeks: 

His Grace the Archbishop of Santo Domingo, Primate of America, 
and former President of the Dominican Republic, Most Rev. Mon- 
signor Adolfo A. Nouel, accompanied by Dr. Persio C. Franco, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Dominican Republic at Washington; Sefior 
Don Gonzalo Galvin and Sefior Don Ramon Nadal of the Arch- 
bishop’s suite. These distinguished guests were the recipients of 
much attention during their sojourn in Washington. 

His Excellency the Minister of Peru to Cuba, Dr. Ricardo Rey y 
Boza, accompanied by Madame Rey. 

Dr. F. G. Murga, of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Paris, accompanied by His Excellency the Minister of Guatemala to 
the United States, Dr. Adridin Recinos. 
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PRELATE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


His Grace the Archbishop of Santo Domingo, Most Rev. Monsignor Adolfo S. Nouel, Primate of America, 
and a former President of the Dominican Republic, was a recent visitor to Washington, bringing a mes- 
sage of thanks for the assistance rendered his countrymen after the hurricane disaster. 


Dr. Enrique Barros, a leading Argentine physician and scientist and 
a member of the faculty of the School of Medicine of the University 
of Cordoba. Doctor Barros has been appointed by the University to 
make a study of medical education in the United States. 

Dr. César V. Miranda, member of the Chamber of Deputies of 
El Salvador, accompanied by Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé d’Affaires of 
El Salvador at Washington. 

Father Manuel Larrain Errazuriz, Librarian of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile. Father Larrain’s mission to the United States is 
in the interest of the Medical School recently established in con- 
nection with the University. 

Sefior Don Liborio Justo, of the Instituto Cultural Argentino- 
Norte Americano. 

Sefior Don J. H. Ehrman Lefévre, of Panama, and a group of his 
fellow countrymen: Sefior Don Carlos F. Alfaro, Sefior Don Luis 
R. Alfaro, Sefior Don Mario de Diego, Senor Don Ernesto Diez 
Plaza, and Sefior Don Manuel M. Valdés. 

Senior Don Mario Estrada, Chief of the Department of Agriculture 
of the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway. 

Members of the Cabinet of the Dominican Republic: 

Sefior Lic. Elias Brache, jr., Secretary of Justice, Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts; 

Senor Lic. Roberto Despradel, Secretary of Finance; 
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DISTINGUISHED PANAMANIANS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Seated (at left): Sefiora Maria Ossa de Amador, widow of the first President of the Republic of Panama; 


(right) Senora de Alfaro. Standing: Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of Panama in Washington (now 
President of Panama) and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 


Seftor Don Rafael Vidal, Secretary to the President, accompanied by 
Sefior Dr. Rafael Brache, Minister of the Dominican Republic to the 
United States, and Senor Dr. Persio C. Franco, First Secretary of 
the Legation. 

Senor Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, the newly appointed Ambassador 
of Argentina to the United States, accompanied by his son, Sefor 
Don Manuel D. Malbran, jr. 

The members of the football team of the Cuban Military Cadets 
and their commanding officers, Capt. J. J. Jiménez and Lieut. F. 
Tabernilla Dolz. Accompanying them were the Ambassador of Cuba 
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VISITORS FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Left to right: Senor Don Roberto Despradel, Secretary of the Treasury; Senor Don Rafael Vidal, Secre- 
tary to the President of the Dominican Republic; Senor Don Elias Brache, jr., Secretary of Justice, 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts; Senor Dr. Rafael Brache, Minister of the Dominican Republic in 
Washington; Senor Dr. Persio C. Franco, First Secretary of the Legation; and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union. 


at Washington, Dr. Orestes Ferrara; the Military Attaché of the 
Embassy, Capt. Enrique A. Prieto; and Maj. J. J. O’Hare, United 
States Army, Military Attaché of the Embassy of the United 
States at Habana, who was assigned as military escort to the team 
during its stay in the United States. The visiting team came to 
play that of the first-year men at West Point Military Academy. 

Senora Maria Ossa de Amador, widow of the first President of 
Panama, accompanied by the Minister of Panama at Washington, 
Dr. Ricardo C. Alfaro, and Sefiora de Alfaro. 

Dr. Cupertino del Campo, Director of the National Museum of 
Fine Arts of Buenos Aires. During his visit he addressed the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Council of the Union. Doctor del Campo was 
the recipient of many courtesies while in Washington. 

Senor Ing. Juan Agustin Valle and Sefiora de Valle. Sefior Valle 
is Chief of Highway Research of the National Bureau of Roads of the 
Argentine Republic and came to the United States to study methods 
of instruction in engineering schools relative to road building. 

Sefior Ing. Alejandro Quijano, Chairman of the National Co- 
operating Committee of Mexico on the Columbus Memorial Light- 
house. 
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EXHIBIT OF GUATEMALAN TEXTILES 


An interesting accession to the exhibit hall of the Pan American Union is the collection of woven and em- 
broidered textiles presented by the Department of Textiles of the Ministry of Agriculture of Guatemala. 
Senor Dr. Adrian Recinos, the Minister of Guatemala, stands at the left, and Senor Dr. Ramiro Fer- 
nandez, First Secretary of the Legation of Guatemala, at the right. 


Honorary membership.—The Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
has been accorded the honor of corresponding membership in the 
Ateneo de El Salvador. The diploma of the society was presented to 
him by Senior Dr. César V. Miranda, member of the National Chamber 
of Deputies of El Salvador, in the presence of Dr. Carlos Leiva, 
Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salvador in Washington. 

Addresses delivered.—The Director General received the delegates 
to the Convention of the National Association of Gardeners and 
addressed them on The Organization and Activities of the Pan American 
Union. A tour of inspection of the building and grounds was made at 
the conclusion of Doctor Rowe’s address. Doctor Rowe was the 
honor guest and principal speaker at a luncheon of the Women’s 
Press Club of Washington. The topic of his address was: Some 
Factors Affecting the Relations of the United States with Latin America. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Conferences.—The chief of the office, Mr. William A. Reid, attended 
the annual meeting of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
He addressed that body and also took part in the discussions of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange in connection with the efforts of 
that organization further to develop trade with Latin America. 
The Buxuetin and other material published by the Pan American 
Union were displayed at the Conference, and many new contacts 
were made, 
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CUBAN MILITARY CADETS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The football team from the Military School of Cuba, accompanied by their commanding officers and His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara. 


Booklets published—Viajando por los Estados Unidos (Seeing 
the United States) has been completely revised and enlarged to 132 
pages. Other booklets revised and republished in this office during 
the last few weeks are those entitled Coal Resources of the Americas; 
Iron in the Americas; Coffee; Brazil; and Chile. The first-named 
pamphlet includes a number of new illustrations showing the modern- 
izing influences at work in the coal industry. 

Trade terms.—The office has also finished the preparation of matter 
relating to the uniformity of trade-term definitions in inter-American 
commerce. This material, which the office has been collecting and 
assembling during the last two years, is to be presented for consider- 
ation at the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Bibliography of the Americas ——Among the 331 new books and 10 
new magazines added to the shelves of the library during the past 
month were several noteworthy additions to the collections on bibli- 
ography and library science, including Historia del libro y de las 
bibliotecas argentinas, by Nicanor Sarmiento, Buenos Aires, Imprenta 
Luia Veggia, 1930; Sistema decimal de catalogacién, adoptado por el 
instituto internacional de bibliégrafos de Bruselas, para arreglo de 
las bibhotecas nacionales, by Francisco Arturo Nifiez, Guatemala, 
Tipografia Nacional, 1929; and the first number of 1 Libro, a monthly 
bibliographical review, issued under the direction of G. Atbaiza, 
299 Madison Avenue, New York, for circulation among Spanish- 
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A VISITOR FROM BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Dr. Cupertino del Campo, Director of the National Museum ofFine Arts, of Buenos Aires, with the Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American Union. 


speaking people to inform them concerning recent books published 
in the United States. Another addition to the periodicals listing 
new books is Libros, a monthly magazine on the bibliographic produc- 
tion of Spain and Hispanic America, published in Madrid at the 
Libreria Fernando Fe. 

Furthermore, the Librarian of the Columbus Memorial Library, 
Mr. Charles E. Babcock, has just completed a revised edition of the 
mimeographed compilation Sources of Information on Books of Latin 
America in both English and Spanish, copies of which are again 
available for distribution without charge to those desiring them. 

Still another contribution to the general bibliography of the 
Americas is Bibliografia Mexicana, a new monthly first issued in 
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September, 1930, by Sefior Rafael Heliodoro Valle, 62, Calle 25, 
Mexico City. This little journal of 19 pages is a personal effort on 
the part of Sefior Valle, who is a member of the Mexican section of 
the Cooperating Committee on Bibliography of the Pan American 
Union, to make the literature of Mexico better known. 

New books.—Other notable additions of books during the month 
are as follows: 


The Troano Codex. Madrid, Mateu, 1930. 7p. text. Facsimile. 1 vol. 

La mujer uruguaya reclama sus derechos politicos. Publicado bajo la direccién 
de la Dra. Paulina Luisi. Montevideo, 1929. 211p.,map. 12°. 

La escultura en el Ecuador. (Siglos xvi al xviii.) Por José Gabriel Navarro 
. . . Madrid, Imprenta de Antonio Marzo, 1929. 195 p., plates, illus. 8°. 

Leyendas y episodios chilenos. Prélogo de Don José Toribio Medina. Vol. 1, 
Crénicas de la conquista. Tomo 1. Tercera edicién. Santiago, Soc. Imp. 
y Lit. Universo, 1930. 310p. 12°. 

Rubén Dario y Chile. Anotaciones bibliograficas precedidas de un introduccién 
sobre Rubén Dario en Chile por Ratl Silva Castro. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
La Traccién, 19380. 127 p. 12°. (Publicacién de la Biblioteca Nacional.) 

El Paraiso futuro. Poema por Guillermo Stock. Buenos Aires, 1928. 77, 12 
1s Aes 

Y soplaron otros vientos. Novela dramatica por Guillermo Stock. Buenos 
Aires, Imprenta Mercatali, 1927. 163 p. 12°. 

Historia documentada de San Cristébal de la Habana en la primera mitad del 
siglo xvii. Por Irene A. Wright. Habana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo XX,” 1930. 
190 p., plates. 4°. (Publicacién de la Academia de la Historia de Cuba.) 

Estudios de historia militar de Centro-América, escritos por el General José N. 
Rodriguez. Primera parte. Guatemala, Tipografia Nacional, 1930. 383 p. 8°. 

Legislacién del petréleo en el Peri. Por R. A. Deustua. Lima, A. J. Rivas 
Berzio, 1930. 200p. 8°. 

Historia general de Chile. 2% ed. Por Diego Barros Arana. Tomo 1. Santi- 
ago, Editorial Nascimento, 19380. 460 p. 8°. 

Los primitivos habitantes del territorio argentino. Por Antonio Serrano. Buenos 
Aires, Juan Roldan y Cia., 1930. 215 p. 8°. 

Poesias. Por José Guillermo Batalla. Panama, Imp. Nacional, 1930. 2 vols. 
1225 

The people and politics of Latin America. A history. By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams. Boston, Ginn & Co., 19380. 845 p., maps. 8°. 

Artigas y la revolucién Americana. Por Hugo D. Barbagelata. Prélogo de 
José Enrique Rodé6. 2 ed. Paris, Editions Excelsior, 19380. 319 p. 8°. 

Rememoraciones centenarias. Gestacién y jura de la constitucién de la Rept- 
blica Oriental del Uruguay. Por Vicente T. Caputi. Montevideo, A. Barreiro 
y Ramos, 1930. 218 p., plates, facsims. 4°. 

Proceso intelectual del Uruguay y critica de su literatura. Por Alberto Zum 
Felde. Montevideo, imprenta Nacional Colorada, 1930. 3 vols. 8°. 

La Republica del Uruguay en su primer centenario. 1830-1930. 2 edicidn. 
Por Celedonio Nin y Silva. Montevideo, Jerénimo Sureda, 1930. 232 p. 8°. 

Rumo @ terra. Pelo Fabio Luz Filho. 2 edigéo. Rio de Janeiro, Ty. 
Benedicto de Souza, 1929. 195 p. 8°. 

Bancos populares e credito agricola. Sociedades cooperativas. Pelo Fabrio 


Luz Filho. 2* edigao. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. Benedicto de Souza, 1930. 255 p. 
8°, 
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New magazines.—New magazines received are as follows: 


Revista de la Camara Central de Comercio. (Organo oficial.) Valparaiso, Chile. 
Monthly. Calle Blanco 992, Valparaiso, Chile. Afio 1, No. 7, July, 1930. 
38 p. 744 by 10% inches. 

Salubridad. (Organo del Departamento de Salubridad Ptblica.) Antes Bole- 
tin del Departamento de Salubridad Publica. Calle Calzada de Tacubaya y Av. 
Sonora, Mexico, D. F. Publicacién trimestral. Vol. 1, No. 1, January—March, 
1930. 6%4 by 9 inches. illus. 207 p. 

Boletin de Fomento y Obras Piblicas. (Organo del Ministerio de Fomento.) 
Managua, Nicaragua. Afio 1, No. 1, September 15, 1930. 33 p. 8% by 11% 
inches. illus. 

Boletin de la Oficina de Inmigracién y Colonizacién. Publicado cada mes bajo 
la direccién del Sr. Manuel 8S. Lépez, Anexo a la Secretaria de la Oficina, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. Afio 1, No. 1, September, 1930. 32 p. 7% by 11 inches. 
illus. 

Colombia Ganadera. (Revista mensual ilustrada de ganaderia.) Publicada 
bajo la direccién del Dr. Roberto Plata Guerrero, Calle 25, No. 1, Bogotdé, Co- 
lombia. Monthly. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1930. 44 p. 6% by 91% inches. 
illus. 

Revista de Educacién. (Organo del Ministerio de Instruccién.) Antes Boletin 
de Ensenanza. Lima, Peru. Afno 1, No. 1, First semester, 1930. Semiannually. 
112 p. 7 by 9% inches. 

El Salvador Ilustrado. (Revista grafica.) [Published under the direction of] 
Leoncio Diaz C., San Salvador, El Salvador. Afio 1, No. 1, August, 1930. 
114 p. 10 by 14% inches. illus. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Activities —The Chief of the Division, Miss Heloise Brainerd, 
attended the organization meeting of the American Council of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation which took place in the office of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, on November 3, 1930. This 
Council forms part of the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation which was created by the Congress of Rectors and Deans 
held in Habana last February. (See page 33 for a list of members 
of the Council.) 

The Division has just completed and has for distribution a compre - 
hensive list of the courses dealing with Latin America which are 
given in the colleges and universities of the United States. 

Among the many topics on which inquiries were received during 
the month were the following: Latin American art and literature; 
organizations which send scientific expeditions to Latin America; the 
education of women in Mexico and Argentina; Mexican journalism; 
admission of foreign students to the University of Habana; societies 
devoted to the promotion of cultural relations between the Americas; 
and fellowships in international law available for Latin American 
students in North American universities. 

The Division cooperated with approximately 100 institutions of 
higher learning and with as many high schools and organizations 
interested in holding appropriate exercises commemorative of the 
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centennial of Bolivar’s death. Publicity material was distributed to 
newspapers and journals throughout the United States and Latin 
America. 

Visitors —The Division has been pleased to welcome during recent 
weeks the following persons: Mr. and Mrs. Louis Horch, of New York, 
the former, as President of the Roerich Museum, being particularly 
interested in a plan of cooperation between that institution and Latin 
American art centers; Miss Marion Howlett, lecturer, who has 
recently returned from a tour of South America; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
F. Lemmon, of the Colegio Internacional at Asuncion, Paraguay; 
Dr. Julius I. Puente, of Northwestern University, who is making an 
intensive study of certain aspects of international law in Latin 
America; Dr. R. L. Kahn, of the University of Michigan, who at- 
tended the Biological Congress recently held in Montevideo; Sefiora 
Mercedes Gallagher de Parks, prominent in child welfare work in 
Peru; and Miss Anna Hempstead Branch, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Poets’ Guild, who is interested in the publication of a 
series of international loose-leaf anthologies for which she is eager to 
secure contributions from Latin American poets. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


Requests for seeds.—During the past several weeks arrangements 
have been made through this Division for the acquisition of various 
kinds of seeds, cuttings, etc., for correspondents in Latin America. 
Among these are the following: Cacao seedlings from the Experi- 
mental Station of Lancetilla, Tela, Honduras; cuttings of the disease- 
free variety of sugarcane C. P. 807 from the United States Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm at Arlington, Va.; samples of pine seeds, 
which were secured through the cooperation of the Tropical Plant 
Research Foundation and the United States Forestry Service; cuttings 
of the sugarcane varieties P. O. J. 2725, P. O. J. 2878, and P. O. J. 
2714 from the Insular Experiment Station at Rio Piedras, Porto 
Rico; rice seeds of the varieties Honduras and Fortuna, obtained 
through the Experiment Station at Crowley, La.; and tobacco seeds, 
supplied by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Requests for information.—Requests for general information have 
been received on a great variety of subjects. The Division has sup- 
plied special information on numerous topics, among which are the 
following: Cattle breeders and dealers in the United States; publica- 
tions and regulations concerning the citrus-fruit industry in the 
United States; the cultivation of grapes; the cultivation of apples, 
pears, and peaches and the insects which attack them; the dyewoods 
of Latin America; the laws and regulations of Mexico dealing with 
the collection and exportation of biological specimens; rice culture; 
and various other subjects. 





TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BOLIVIA 


D&coRATION OF CHILEAN JOURNALIST.—The Government of Boli- 
via has formally decorated Sr. Julio Santander, editor of El Imparcial 
of Santiago, Chile, with the insignia of the rank of officer in the Order 
of the Condor of the Andes in recognition of his recent labors for the 
rapprochement of the two countries. The presentation was made 
in absentia, the insignia being given the Chilean Minister for delivery. 
(El Diario, La Paz, October 30, 1930.) 


BRAZIL—CHILE 


AGREEMENT ON COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION.—According to the 
terms of an agreement signed on September, 1930, by the Bolsa de 
Mercadorias of S40 Paulo and the Camara Internacional de Arbitraje 
of Santiago, Chile, any misunderstandings arising out of import or 
export transactions between members of these two organizations will 
be arbitrated by the organization located where the claim is pre- 
sented, in accordance with regulations contained in the articles of the 
agreement. The agreement will be effective for one year and is 
automatically renewable for two more, unless denounced by either 
party 90 days before the date of expiration. (Boletim de Informacées 
do Brasil, Servicos Economicos e Commerciaes do Ministerio das 
Relacgdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, September 18, 1930.) 


BRAZIL—PERU 


RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION.—On August 23, 1930, the Presi- 
dent of Brazil approved the decree passed by Congress on the same 
date ratifying the radiotelegraphic convention signed by representa- 
tives of Brazil and Peru in Lima on December 31, 1928. (Diario 
Official, Rio de Janeiro, August 27, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


Costa RicAN CoMMISSIONERS ON THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRAL 
AMERICAN TrRIBUNAL.—The National Congress ratified the nomina- 
tion by President Gonzdlez Viquez of Sres. Leonidas Pacheco Cabezas, 
Carlos Maria Jiménez Ortiz, Alejandro Alvarado Quirés, and Luis 
Castro Urefia as Costa Rican members of the International Central 
American Tribunal, which functions in accordance with the con- 
vention signed in Washington, February 7, 1923. The new commis- 
sioners will hold office for a term of five years. (La Gaceta, San José, 
July 18, 1930.) 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES DECORATION FROM VENEZUELAN GOVERN- 
MENT.—In the presence of members of the diplomatic corps and 
65 
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of the cabinet, and other high public officials, His Excellency General 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, President of the Dominican Re- 
public, received from Dr. Carlos Lamarche Henriquez, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of His Excellency, Dr. Juan B. Pérez, President of the 
Republic of Venezuela, the collar of the Order of the Liberator, con- 
ferred upon him by the Venezuelan Government through an executive 
decree issued on September 24, 1930. The impressive ceremony 
took place on October 28, 1930, in the presidential palace at Santo 
Domingo. Doctor Lamarche, upon presenting the insignia of the 
order, the highest award which Venezuela confers on nationals and 
foreigners for distinguished services to the nation and to mankind, 
made special mention of General Trujillo’s labors during the hurricane 
which devastated the capital of the Republic September last. (La 
Opinion, Santo Domingo, October 28, 1930.) 


———[= « 
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ARGENTINA 





IMMIGRATION LAWS AFFECTING SHIPS’ CREWS.—On October 7, 1930, 
the Provisional Government issued a decree regulating the arrival of 
ships’ crews in the Republic. The decree states that members of any 
crew wishing to enter Argentina will be considered immigrants and 
therefore subject to all the provisions of the immigration law. By 
this decree, those dated March 17 and September 17, 1925, are can- 
celed. (The Times of Argentina, Buenos Aires, October 13, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


ORGANIC LAW OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT.—On Novem- 
ber 11, 1930, Dr. Getulio Vargas issued the following decree (No. 
19398) which institutes the Provisional Government of the Republic 
of the United States of Brazil and makes other necessary provisions: 


The head of the Provisional Government of the Republic of the United States 
of Brazil decrees: 

ArtIcLe 1. The Provisional Government will exercise fully and within its dis- 
cretion the functions and attributes not only of the Executive but also of the 
Legislative Power, until such time as the Constitutional Assembly is elected and 
effects the constitutional reorganization of the country. 

The power to appoint and remove all holders of public office, whether acting 
effectively, temporarily, or under commission, shall reside exclusively in the head 
of the Provisional Government. 

Art. 2. There is hereby confirmed, for all purposes, the dissolution of the 
National Congress, the existing State Legislative Assemblies (under whatever 
title they may have been constituted), Municipal Councils or Assemblies, and 
any other legislative or deliberative bodies that may exist in the States, munic- 
ipalities, Federal District, and Territory of Acre. 

Arr. 3. The Federal Judicial Power, and that of the States, of the Territory 
of Acre, and of the Federal District, will continue to be exercised in accordance 
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with the laws in force, subject to any modifications that may be adopted in con- 
formity with the present law, and to such restrictions as may be imposed by it. 

Art. 4. The Federal and State Constitutions, Federal laws and decrees con- 
tinue in force, as well as statutes and deliberations and other municipal acts, all, 
however, including the constitutions, being subject to any amendments and 
restrictions that may be established by the present law or by future decrees or 
acts of the Provisional Government or of its delegates in their various capacities. 

Art. 5. Constitutional guarantees are hereby suspended, and all acts and de- 
crees of the Provisional Government or of the Provisional State Governors (Fed- 
eral Interventors), issued in accordance with the present law or its subsequent 
amendments, are hereby excluded from judicial review. 

Recourse to habeas corpus is maintained in favor of those accused of common 
crimes, exception being made in cases of administrative investigations and cases 
within the jurisdiction of special tribunals. 

Art. 6. All juridical relations between persons and corporations under private 
law, established in accordance with previous legislation, remain fully effective 
and obligatory, all rights acquired under such legislation being guaranteed. 

Art. 7. In accordance with previous laws, all obligations and rights resulting 
from contracts, concessions, or other grants, with the Union, States, municipali- 
ties, Federal District, and Territory of Acre shall continue in full force, with the 
exception of those which, upon investigation, may be found contrary to public 
interest and honest administration. 

Art. 8. Rights acquired up to the present through appointments, retirement, 
pensions, or subventions and, in general, through all acts connected with the 
holding of public office and the discharge of the duties pertaining thereto, in- 
cluding, for all purposes, judicial and other positions held under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Union, the States, the municipalities, the Territory of Acre, and the 
Federal District, are not included in articles 6 and 7 and may be annulled or 
restricted, either collectively or individually, by future decrees. 

Arr. 9. The financial autonomy of the States and of the Federal District is 
hereby maintained. 

Art. 10. All obligations in connection with loans or other operations of public 
credit assumed by the Federal Union, the States and municipalities will remain 
in force. 

Art. 11. The Provisional Government will appoint a Federal Interventor for 
each State, except for those already organized, where the respective Presidents 
will have the powers here mentioned: 

Section 1. The interventor shall have in each State the emoluments and prerog- 
atives which the previous legislation of the State conferred upon its President or 
Governor and shall have the right to exercise fully not only the Executive but the 
Legislative power as well. 

Sec. 2. Each interventor shall have, with relation to the Constitution and the 
laws of the State, as well as to deliberations, ordinances, and other municipal 
acts, the same powers which by this law are conferred upon the Provisional 
Government with reference to the Constitution and other Federal laws, and shall 
have the duty of executing the decrees and decisions of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in his respective State. 

Suc. 3. A Federal interventor is subject to removal at the discretion of the 
Provisional Government. 

Sec. 4. The interventor shall appoint a prefect for each municipality, who shall 
exercise within his jurisdiction all executive and legislative functions. The 
interventor may remove him whenever he deems it expedient and may revoke or 
amend any of his acts or decisions and give him instructions for the proper dis- 
charge of his office and the regulation and efficiency of the municipal services. 
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Sec. 5. No interventor or prefect shall appoint for public office in the State or 
municipality a relative of his, whether by blood or law, to the sixth degree, unless 
it be for a position of personal confidence. 

Sec. 6. After being duly sworn in, the interventor and the prefect shall express- 
ly ratify or revoke any acts or decisions of theirs prior to their inauguration in 
accordance with the present law, or those of any other authority which previously 
may have administered the State or municipality. 

Sec. 7. The interventors and prefects shall give as great publicity as local 
conditions may permit to all their acts and to the determining motives, especially 
in matters related to the collection and expenditure of revenue, the publication 
of a monthly statement of receipts and expenditures being obligatory. 

Src. 8. Appeal from the acts of the interventors may be made to the head of 
the Provisional Government. 

Art. 12. The new Federal Constitution will maintain the Federal republican 
form of government, not being empowered to restrict the rights of municipalities 
and of Brazilian citizens; it will also maintain the individual guarantees estab- 
lished by the Constitution of February 24, 1891. 

Art. 13. The Provisional Government, through its representatives in the 
Federal Government and the State interventors will guarantee public order and 
safety, and promote the general reorganization of the Republic. 

Art. 14. All the acts of the Provisional Junta which was constituted in this 
capital on October 24, 1930, as well as those of the present Government, are 
hereby ratified. 

Art. 15. The National Advisory Council (Conselho Nacional Consultivo) is 
hereby created with powers and attributes which will be established by special 
law. 

Art. 16. The Special Court (Tribunal Especial) is hereby created with juris- 
diction over political crimes, acts of malfeasance in office, etc., to be specified in 
the law covering the organization of this court. 

Art. 17. The acts of the Provisional Government will consist of decrees issued 
by the head of that Government and signed by the Minister of the department 
concerned. 

Art. 18. All provisions to the contrary are hereby revoked. 

Rio de Janeiro, November 11, 1930, in the one hundred and ninth year of 
Independence, and the forty-second of the Republic. 


(Stgned) GETULIO VARGAS. 
OswaLpo ARANHA. 
Jost Marta WHITAKER. 
PauLto DE Morats BARROS. 
AFRANIO DE MELLO FRANCO. 
José FERNANDES LEITE DE CASTRO. 
José Isatas DE NoRONHA. 

(Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, November 12, 1930.) 


CHILE 


NITRATE MERGER.—By Law No. 4863, promulgated by President 
Ibéfiez, on July 21, 1930, the Chilean Nitrate Co. was formed, to 
function for 60 years. The law provides for the merger of all nitrate 
companies into a single company, and the nationalization of the 
industry. An extended account of this important company will be 
given in a later number. See figures on the nitrate industry, p. 79. 
(Diario Oficial, Santiago, July 21, 1930.) 
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MILK PASTEURIZATION.—President Ibéfiez promulgated on July 31, 
1930, a law approved by Congress for the regulation of the milk 
industry. The law, which will go into effect September 1, 1931, 
provides for the pasteurization of all milk sold in the Republic, and 
includes other sanitary measures for the handling of the product to 
protect the consumer. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, August 4, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


BANANA LAW AND CONTRACT.—On September 4, 1930, President 
Gonzdélez Viquez issued a decree approved by Congress August 30, 
1930, imposing an export tax of 2 cents gold on every stem of bananas 
shipped from the country until 1950. The decree guarantees that 
during this 20-year period no other national or municipal tax of any 
kind, under any guise, shall be imposed on the banana industry. 
Half the revenue thus obtained will be spent in such public works as 
the canalization of Lakes Tortuguero and Colorado port works at 
Moin, the construction of the railroad to Guanacaste, and in the 
promotion of agricultural colonies at Pococi. 

On the same date a contract between the Government and a foreign 
fruit company was decreed by the President after approval by Con- 
gress, according to the terms of which the company must cultivate 
at least 3,000 additional hectares of bananas, while the Government 
agrees to provide port facilities both on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
for the exportation of the fruit. Provision for the transportation of 
the fruit to the ports is alsoincluded. (La Gaceta, San José, September 
6, 1930.) 

NEw TRADE-MARK LAW.—On October 23, 1930, President Gonzdlez 
Viquez promulgated the trade-mark law passed by the Congress on 
the preceding day. The law defines and regulates the use of both 
domestic and foreign trade-marks. Registration gives the owner of a 
trade-mark the exclusive right to its use for 15 years; this privilege is 
renewable indefinitely by the original owner or his legitimate suc- 
cessors, provided that application for renewal is requested before the 
expiration of the term for which the mark was valid. The law also 
contains provisions for the protection of trade-mark ownership and 
penalties for infringement of rights. (La Gaceta, San José, October 
25, 1930.) 

EL SALVADOR 

TRAFFIC IN OPIUM AND OTHER NARCOTICS.—Regulations covering 
the traffic in opium and other narcotics were issued by President 
Romero Bosque on August 11, 1930. They provide in substance 
that: 

The importation, purchase, sale, preparation, possession, or acquisition in any 
way of opium prepared for smoking, its derivatives, or utensils used in opium 


smoking, is forbidden. Pharmacies, drug-stores, chemical laboratories prepar- 
ing medicines, hospitals, and public welfare institutions employing pharmacists, 
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will be allowed to import opium for medicinal purposes upon the receipt of an 
authorization from the board of directors of the School of Chemistry and Pharm- 
acy duly approved by the Treasury Department. Applications for such author- 
ization shall contain a statement regarding the nature and quantity of the sub- 
stances to be imported, as well as the name and address of the firm from which 
the drugs will be secured. The maximum quantity allowed each purchaser shall 
be determined in accordance with the provisions of the regulations. Importation 
shall be made only by parcels post through the custom house at La Libertad. 
All institutions handling narcotics, whether importers or not, shall keep a 
register in which the quantity of the substance received as well as daily sales 
made by them of the drugs are noted. A signed and sealed statement concern- 
ing the nature, quality and quantity of the substance received shall be required of 
each purchaser and data on the amounts used currently must be kept by each 
institution, documents which, with the register, shall be submitted to the exami- 
nation of the board of directors of the School of Pharmacy and Chemistry once 
a year. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, August 18, 1930.) 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS.—By virtue of a legislative decree issued 
on August 27, 1930, a special office has been created to standardize 
weights and measures in conformity with the law of August 26, 1885, 
which established the metric system as the standard for weights and 
measures in the Republic. The work of the office will be temporarily 
under the supervision of the General Statistical Bureau, which has 
been authorized to draft and present to the next Congress a plan for 
permanent organization. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, September 


5, 1930.) 
HONDURAS 


BANANA GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION.—In order to improve and promote 
the production of bananas, growers in the Department of Colon recently 
formed an organization known as the Colon Banana Growers Co- 
operative Association. The association owes its creation to a meeting 
held a short time before, at which the principal banana planters of 
the section were present and expressed their belief in the need for 
concerted action. Plans for a definite organization were forthwith 
formulated and a commission appointed to draft a constitution, which 
was to be submitted without delay to the President of the Republic 
for his approval. (1 Cronista, Tegucigalpa, October 23, 1930.) 


PERU 


LAW ON MARRIAGE AND DivorcEe.—A law making civil marriage 
obligatory and establishing absolute divorce was issued by the Council 
of Government on October 4, 1930. Its chief provisions are as follows: 

Every marriage, to be considered legal, must be performed by a civil officer in 
accordance with article 1 of the law of December 28, 1897, religious ceremonies 
being authorized only upon the presentation of a certificate of civil marriage by 
the parties concerned. 

The civil courts shall have jurisdiction in divorce or marriage annulment pro- 
ceedings. 

To all intents and purposes divorce shall be considered identical with annul- 
ment when granted on grounds of adultery, notorious incontinency, excessive 
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cruelty, an attempt by one spouse against the life of the other, absence without 
just cause for a period of over 50 days, ill health occasioned by a chronic com- 
municable disease, or conviction for perpetration of an infamous crime, or for 
causes cited in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 12, and 13 of article 192 of the Civil Code. 

Even though no appeal is taken, all decisions in favor of the plaintiff in divorce 
proceedings arising from the causes mentioned above shall be submitted for 
review by the Superior Court. 

Decisions granting divorce for cause shall include an arrangement for the sup- 
port and eare of all children of the marriage under 18 years of age, fixing the 
amount each parent shall contribute toward their support, and that of unmarried 
daughters above 18 years of age. In case the mother lacks resources she shall 
not be obliged to contribute to the support of the children. (HI Perwano, Lima, 
October 8, 1930.) 


VENEZUELA 


COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENARY OF BOL{VAR’sS DEATH.—In ac- 
cordance with a decree issued by President Pérez on November 29, 1930, 
and similar action taken by the Governors of the various States, solemn 
exercises were held throughout Venezuela on December 17 to com- 
memorate the death of the Liberator. Among the impressive events 
which took place in Caracas were the dedication of the changes 
recently made in the National Pantheon, where a beautiful bronze urn 
has been set up to enshrine the mortal remains of Bolivar; the open- 
ing of the chapel of the Holy Trinity in the cathedral, once the place 
of worship of the Bolivar family; ceremonies in homage to the un- 
known soldier of the war of independence, and the decoration of 
persons receiving the Bolivar medal. At the same time there were 
unveiled a bust of Don Diégo de Lozada, the founder of the city; a 
statue of Gen. José de San Martin, liberator of Argentina; a bust of 
José Marti, Cuba’s apostle of freedom; and a bust of Rafael Rangel, 
renowned among Venezuela’s men of science. Besides these the day 
witnessed the opening of the Sanitary Conference, the inauguration of 
various important public buildings, and the distribution of a special 
book to commemorate the centenary as well as the following works by 
Venezuelan authors, published in honor of the occasion at Govern- 
ment expense: Cartas de Bolivar (10 volumes), the Archivo de Miranda, 
the Spanish translation of the work of Depons entitled ‘‘ Viaje por la 
Parte Oriental de Tierra Firme,” the Boletin of the National Archives 
of History and that of the National Library, the Manual del Agricultor 
Venezolano by Martinez Mendoza, the [Historia de Venezuela by Eloy 
Gonzalez, the Historia Oonstitucional de Venezuela by Gil Fortoul, 
Disgregacion e Integracién by Vallenilla Lanz, and the Album Musical 
by Pedro Elias Gutiérrez, the composer. 

Among the public works officially inaugurated in other parts of 
the Republic on this date were the highway from Valencia to the 
battlefield of Carabobo, where the Liberator won the victory which 
gave Venezuela its independence, and several buildings, monuments, 
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and other public works in Maracay. In the last mentioned city 

special ceremonies were held to mark the opening of the civil aviation 

field, new hangars and other improvements at the military aviation 
field, and a large cavalry and infantry barracks capable of accommo- 
dating 4,000 men, the inauguration of Tapatapa Avenue as far as 

Tacarigua Lake, of Bolivar Plaza and adjacent buildings, and the 

unveiling of the statue of Bolivar. 

NATIONAL PANTHE- 
ON, CARACAS, VEN- 
EZUELA 

The reconstructed Panthe- 
on, wherein is the tomb 
of Simon Bolivar, was 
dedicated December 17 
in commemoration of the 


centenary of the death of 
the Liberator. 





At 1 in the afternoon, the hour of the Liberator’s death, the whole 
nation united in paying reverent homage to the great patriot, when as 
a single soul all Venezuelans paused in a moment of silent tribute to 
his memory. (Communication to the Pan American Union.) 

Creation oF Ministry oF Pustic HeautTH, AGRICULTURE AND 
Anta Inpustry.—In view of the need for the creation of a new 
department to take care of the greatly increased volume of work 
being handled by the various Government offices as a result of their 
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growing activities, President Pérez issued a decree on August 11, 1930, 
providing for the establishment of the Department of Public Health, 
Agriculture, and Animal Industry. The duties of the new ministry 
include: 


The control of the central and branch public health offices, leper colonies, 
quarantine stations, sanatoriums, and sanitary commissions; inspection of munic- 
ipal public health services; enforcement of public health laws and other regula- 
tions; administration of offices in charge of the sale, rental, concession and 
surveying of public lands, the granting of mining concessions, conservation and 
use of forests, water reserves and other natural resources, the direction of immi- 
gration and colonization, and the regulation, promotion, protection, and develop- 
ment of agriculture and the animal industry. In carrying out this last, the 
department will encourage expositions and fairs, maintain agricultural experi- 
mental farms, nurseries, and farms for the breeding of fine horses, and promote 
the Agricultural and Stockraising Bank. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, August 11, 
1930.) 


WIRELESS STATION.—By virtue of an executive decree of October 7, 
1930, the Attorney General has been authorized to purchase on behalf 
of the Government a site in the section of the Federal district known 


as Maiquetia, for a wireless station. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, October 
7, 1930.) 
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Livestock census._-The Ministry of Agriculture issued on Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, comparative figures for the 1930 and 1914 livestock 
censuses, the last two taken in the Republic. A gain of over 6,000,000 
head of cattle was shown during the 16-year period, the figures for 
1930 being 31,973,802 and those for 1914, 25,866,763. Sheep and 
other wool-bearing animals showed a slight decrease, there being 
43,083,909 in 1930 against 43,225,452 in 1914. Pigs and horses 
showed a healthy increase, the figures for the former being 3,763,693 
and 2,900,585, respectively, and for the latter 9,839,463 and 8,323,815. 
A detailed statement of the distribution of cattle and sheep by Prov- 
inces is given in the following table: 














Cattle 
Province 1930 1914 Province 1930 1914 
Number Number Number Number 

BUCH OSPANT CS =a emanr = een LS TONSS2 5 9n090h 5360 HORM Osasesseeea> see ne= a= 981, 367 379, 092 
@orrienteste 2s see ae By evil, G0) || Shah ews) ||) Ibe ee yrloy ee = Seco eae— oe 895, 103 561, 284 
Santa esses teeo sees eae 3, 647, 753 | 3,179, 260 || Other Provinces.-------- 5, 319, 9386 | 3, 693, 827 
Cordobat ese ee eee 3, 082, 828 | 2, 540, 313 | — SSS 
WTIUT ORR OSeem sees semen 2, 517,613 | 2, 384, 372 Motalee tetas: oe 31, 978, 796 | 25, 866, 763 
Wii Chacoseetesssese eee eee 1, 176, 660 544, 684 
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Sheep and other wool-bearing animals 

















Province 1930 1914 | Province 1930 1914 
| \ 
Number | Number || Number Number 
IBUWENOSPAILeS a= 14, 118, 193 | 18, 776, 260 | Santiago del Estero______ 1, 020, 034 741, 909 
Soya: CibWso ao soos sea 6, 921,686 | 3,940,616 || Santa Fe________________ 547, 241 563, 896 
Chubutse sc. =e eas 3,973, 291 | 2, 040, 037 | OthersProvincesss == 8, 735, 995 | 9, 099, 359 
FTG CES OS beer ee 3, 347, 714 4, 304, 305 
@orrientes2 ss eui ss kee 3, 302, 445 2, 348, 584 || 0 Fale Shake 43, 083, 909 | 43, 225, 452 
@ordohbahsa sea ease eee 1, 117, 310 1, 410, 486 || 
1] 











(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 1, 1930.) 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE.—An advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Agriculture to study agricultural prob- 
lems, especially those related to the livestock industry. The members 
of the committee, who will be given every facility possible by the 
ministry, will consult with representatives of the industry, to de- 
termine by what measures the Government may best promote that 
important phase of the national life. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
October 7, 1930.) 

BRAZIL 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO DURING 1928 anp 1929.—During the 
years 1928 and 1929 the tobacco crop of Brazil amounted to 68,697 
and 107,735 tons, respectively. The following table, taken from sta- 
tistics recently published by the Ministry of Foreign Relations, gives 
the production for the two years by States: 


























States 1928 1929 States | 1928 1929 
Metric Metric | | Metric Metric 
tons tons tons tons 
3 Bh ye seen PL Oe 34, 411 | 52, 855 | SCESiPeL Sa a ee eit NEO E eee | 1, 447 1, 670 
Rio Grande do Sul________- 11, 737 3052008 ee ara eee reer eee 1, 276 1, 300 
Wii astGeracs sass mens 6, 414 | 8,780 |! Pernambuco-----.---------- 1, 236 1, 200 
SaovPaulo mess soaker 3, 300 | 24 000N| eR aT ae nee eee vases Cue 1, 050 870 
analy ee ae eee 2, 670 3, 500 || Other States________________ 1,939 2, 786 
Santa Catharina_.._--_____- 2, 130 | 2, 174 | | 
RiowWeJaneiros.= 2 2, 087 400 | ARO tal SaaS ee 68, 697 107, 735 
i } 





(Informagées para 0 exterior, Ministerio das Relac¢des Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, July 28, 1930.) 
CHIEE 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN POULTRY RAISING.—Under the direction of 
Sr. Dario Bonilla Vicufia, chief of the bee and poultry section of the 
Agricultural School, a two months’ intensive course in the raising 
and marketing of poultry was opened on October 4, 1930. Special 
emphasis was laid on the problems of incubation and care of young 
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chicks. Classes were held on Saturdays and Sundays, in order not 
to interfere with the regular duties of anyone wishing to enroll. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, September 24, 1930.) 

EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT STATION IN VicuNa.—Work has been com- 
pleted on the buildings of the experimental fruit station established 
in the outskirts of Vicufia. Provision is made for a dehydrating 
plant for the preparation of dried fruits, especially peaches, the chief 
product of the valley. The station also contains a nursery, in which 
are at present approximately 25,000 plants; it is planned to enlarge it 
to a capacity of 150,000. (EI Mercurio, Santiago, September 5, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


CULTIVATION OF RICE.—An organization has been formed in the 
Department of El Valle to engage in the cultivation of rice in the 
lowlands along the Cauca River. It is expected that at least 3,000 
hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) will be planted to this cereal. 
(El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, September 25, 1930.) 


CUBA 


POPULAR LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE.—Antonio Portuondo, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Agriculture, spoke at the first of a series of 
lectures on agriculture in Alquizar during October. The lectures 
were given on a private estate, attended by a large group of proprietors 
and tenant farmers in the region. Agricultural experts of the Bureau 
of Agriculture spoke on special topics, such as the improvement of 
the quantity and quality of specific crops and the most efficient use 
of agricultural machinery. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, October 
18, 1930.) 

MEXICO 


OrrEniInG oF Don Martin Dam.—On October 6, 1930, the Don 
Martin Dam in the State of Neuvo Leon was formally opened in the 
name of the President of the Republic by Gen. Plutarco Calles. At 
that time 6,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) of land in the 
vicinity had already been cleared for planting, and practically 1,000 
more were to be added to this area within a short while. It is expected 
that 100,000 farmers and workmen may be supported by the products 
of the newly irrigated lands. (HI Universal, Mexico City, October 8, 
1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


Cotton propuctTion.—According to statistics published by the 
press, the gross weight of cotton produced in Paraguay during the 
year 1930 was 11,500,000 kilograms. The crop is harvested from 
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January to May. This represents an increase of almost 2,000,000 
kilograms over the crop of the previous year. The fiber extracted 
from the product amounted to 3,598,474 kilograms. (Hl Diario, 
Asuncion, October 9, 1930.) 

PERU 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION.—On September 30, 1930, the Council 
of Government passed a resolution providing for the creation of a 
special commission to study present agricultural conditions and to 
formulate measures it may judge expedient for improving and promot- 
ing agriculture in the Republic. One of the specific tasks of the com- 
mission is to determine means for reducing the cost of fertilizer brought 
from the islands off the coast. Besides the Chief of the Technical 
Division of the Bureau of Agriculture and Stock Raising, who will act 
as chairman, the commission will include three members of the 
National Agrarian Society representing the cotton and sugarcane 
growers and small farmers of the Republic; a representative of the 
Guano Administrative Co.; a delegate from the Central Mortgage 
Bank; a representative of the Committee of Navigation Companies; 
and the Chief of the Tax Division of the Department of the Treasury. 
(La Prensa, Lima, October 1, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED POTATOES.—Announcement was made at 
the beginning of October that more than 3,000 tons of choice seed 
potatoes had already been distributed to farmers throughout the 
Republic by the Official Seed Commission. This seed, which is being 
sold at reasonable prices in order to encourage production, is trans- 
ported to purchasers without charge by the Central Railway. (La 
Mariana, Montevideo, October 12, 1930.) 





FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
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ARGENTINE RAILWAYS.—Although new works begun by private 
companies are continuing according to schedule, the construction of 
the greater part of the lines begun by the former Government has 
been postponed by the Provisional Government. The reduction in 
cargo traffic, due to the small harvest and the weakness of the cereal 
market, has been mirrored in a decline in receipts over the preced- 
ing year. The receipts of the major companies for comparable 
periods of 1929 and 1930 are given in the following table: 
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Length Receipts Jan. 1 to 
. Be Sept. 30— 
Railway Gage | kilometers 
Dec. 31, 
1929 1929 1930 
STATE RAILWAYS: Meters Gold pesos | Gold pesos 

ANA a NAO INO (Cemipl ee 1. 000 5, 403 20, 206, 500 17, 904, 800 
JNO) CUNO es es ee a oe ah Se eee 1. 000 299 390, 400 382, 300 
AS te G Mees tots eae ee een ee See Pie es | 1. 435 331 567, 100 1, 114, 900 
SanpAntonioes2 2-0" © aio ees ee = Sues eee ole 1. 676 773 675, 400 600, 400 
uertovl esead Ore seek eee Se ee ee Se 1. 676 286 121, 200 117, 600 
(Chormnoyolayita) IRI AORN. a 1. 676 200 265, 800 143, 500 
ANON TOP RUG TeV AyeR eee ee eel ee 7,292 | 22,226,400 | 20, 263, 500 

July 1 to Sept. 30— 

1929 1930 

PRIVATE RAILWAYS: | 

JARO NED. Oi SENN IG ae ee 1. 000 2,006 | 2,590, 100 2, 174, 500 
@ordobar@entralt=saee = os seers eee eee eee 1.000 | 1, 960 4, 737, 600 4, 417, 690 
CompaGraladeilasProvayBSeAsaeae seen ae ee 1. 090 1, 269 1, 694, 400 1, 842, 900 
Buenos Aires Midland____________ Bay Ys Nes SIS bers mea 1. 000 518 413, 000 321, 000 
ANA aanbae) AMR ENG bNG = 1. 000 WAY eae ee ee ES 
INTRO CEI OS seat eres weet cee Se AIO bg eee 2 oe ee. 1. 435 1212 1, 528, 600 1, 634, 500 
ANA HbOe) INOE 0, BARON 1.435 1, 090 1, 079, 600 1, 010, 500 
IDWEMOS JARS (CEmirlle 2 1. 435 379 938, 300 918, 700 
Buenos Aires Great Southern_______________________ 1. 676 7,604 | 15,072,100 | 12, 252, 200 
IDOI AIRE AAG JeROIOL_- 1. 676 4, 448 10, 294, 200 7, 915, 300 
@WentraleArcentines= sane. 2 sen te ee ene 1. 676 5, 346 16, 861, 300 | 13, 091, 400 
Buenos Aires Western__--__-________ af Ane AN ES GOEL 1. 676 3, 098 5, 702, 800 4, 531, 000 
FVOsaniosoeeuertopbel eran sass eee ee 1. 676 | 827 | 586, 100 537, 900 
Movalefors privates allway seen ens eeenne |e epee | 29,936 | 61,498,100 | 50, 647, 500 





(Business Conditions in Argentina, Buenos Aires, October, 1930.) 


SURFACE AND SUBWAY LINES.—A Spanish company has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of a new subway line in 
Buenos Aires which, when finished, will contain 78 kilometers (kilo- 


meter equals 0.62 mile). 


The receipts from the surface and subway 


lines already in operation, and the number of passengers carried, 
for the first nine months of 1930, compared with figures for the same 
period of 1929, are shown in the following table: 





Number of passengers 

















Length in carried Jan. 1 to Sept. Receipts, Jan. 1 to 
Company kilometers,| 39— Sept. 30— 
Sept. 30, 
1030 1929 1930 1929 1930 

Paper pesos | Paper pesos 
Anglo-Argentine 1____..__-_____- eesuee b 627.0 | 350, 184, 600 | 332,611, 200 | 32,388, 100 | 30, 662, 700 
Anglo-Argentine subway___.-_--._-____- 13.5 | 48,105,000 | 52,841,200 | 4, 810, 500 5, 124, 300 
MCV OZ Cee ee oe a ac ea secs See De 158.8 | 51,978,200 | 48,628,400 | 5, 372, 300 5, 010, 600 
Tranvias eléctricos del Sud_____________- DONT 2, 960, 500 3, 248, 800 296, 100 324, 800 
Port and city of Buenos Aires___________ Dil, 7 6, 558, 300 6, 389, 600 639, 000 620, 900 
TO tale Ae en eee eS eer ate 843.7 | 459, 786, 600 | 443, 719, 200 | 43, 506,000 | 41, 743, 300 











1 Data for omnibus services not included. 


(Business Conditions in Argentina, Buenos Aires, October, 1930.) 
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BOLIVIA 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM.—On August 31, 1930, automatic 
telephone service was formally put in operation in the city of Oruro. 
The plant, equipped by the Bolivian Power Co. with the latest 
accepted devices, has a capacity for 1,000 lines. While sufficiently 
large to provide for the needs of the city for some time to come, the 
present number of subscribers being 350, the system has been so ar- 
ranged that it will be possible to enlarge the plant at any time without 
impairing or interfering with the service. The company expects to 
effect similar installations in Cochabamba and La Paz, thereby 
uniting the two principal Departmental capitals and La Paz in a 
single telephone system. (EI Diario, La Paz, September 4, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


UTILIzATION OF OITICICA TREE.—A new industrial use for oiticica 
oil, produced from the seed of the tree of that name, has been begun 
by several companies who are producing it for use in the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes. The oiticica tree, or Plewragina umbrassis- 
sima, which is native to Brazil, is found in abundance in Ceara and 
various other States in the northern part of the Republic. It is char- 
acterized by a very leafy crown and attains a great height; its fruit 
ripens between the months of December and March. Although the 
wood is often employed for construction purposes, the principal reason 
for the economic importance of the tree is the seed from which an oil, 
well known for its drying properties, is extracted. 

In the interior of Brazil the natives living in the forests extract the 
oil by a rudimentary process. The seeds are hulled, the kernels 
crushed and placed in a vessel in which they are boiled for several 
hours; the oily substance floating on the surface of the water is then 
skimmed off with a wooden spoon. The method employed in clarify- 
ing the oil thus obtained is merely a repetition of the boiling process. 
The indigenes use the oil as a remedy for rheumatism and certain 
kinds of inflammations, but, despite its disagreeable odor, it is also 
utilized in the manufacture of soap. 

Two factories, one in Rio de Janeiro and the other in Fortaleza, are 
producing oiticica oil for industrial purposes at the present time. 
Although both are working on a small scale they are considered suc- 
cessful, their average yield of oil from the seeds being from 35 to 40 
per cent. (Informagées para o exterior, Ministerio das Relagoes 
Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, July 1, 1930.) 


CHILE 


NITRATE INDUSTRY.—The nitrate industry, which has been carried 
on in Chile for over 100 years, has been one of the major sources of 
revenue for the Republic for nearly half that time. In 1898, 67.73 
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per cent of the total national revenue came from that one industry. 
Figures showing the production and exportation of nitrate, and the 
amount and percentage of taxes paid by the industry for the last 
10 years, are given in the following tables: 



































Produc- Exporta- ie Produc- Exporta- 
Year (July 1-June 30) tion tion Year (July 1-June 30) tion tion 
Metric tons | Metric tons Metric tons | Metric tons 
1920S QUES ees Toms eres Delis O99 in e2nOol ol 2) ||P1925—265 a= se ee ee 2, 619, 520 2, 248, 968 
ODN) es ees hala B oe Let 890, 964 GTSS638 || LO 26—2 (eer ee one eee 1, 317, 553 1, 545, 413 
G22 = wena Ne eorae ne nee 14993620) eu eel OG sil 47en| 1927-28 een nes 2, 547, 857 2, 872, 370 
1923-248 San Ae ea 2, 219, 453 7d We fa KOS} |] WAP) ae 3, 280, 326 2, 960, 931 
NO Q4E D5 react e fa es Sas 2, 409, 698 | 2:565;'850) ||) 1929-38022 22 eee ee 2, 996, 441 2, 199, 077 
Percent eee per cenl age 
. contributed | . contributed 
Year N Buona In- Nitrate taxes| by the ni- | Year Navloual In- Nitrate taxes} by the ni- 
come trate in- trate in- 
dustry dustry 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
19202eeee 638, 167, 580 | 316, 855, 337 4956 5i\ ipl O25 meee 695, 693, 709 | 258, 705, 488 37.18 
192 aaaee 274, 441, 532 126, 592, 899 AGS 20 LO 26e=e == 755, 401, 152 175, 185, 563 23.19 
1922 sae 375, 821,946 | 117, 567, 806 S128 | O27 909, 129, 764 | 235, 248, 408 25. 18 
1923 eae 561, 840, 153 | 229, 234, 027 40. 78 || 1928____- 1, 021, 041, 399 | 290, 025, 279 28. 44 
1924_____ 602, 632, 395 | 238, 863, 773 39. 63 || 1929_____ 1, 267, 556, 419 | 299, 782, 473 23. 65 























(Boletin oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores de Valparaiso, Valparaiso, July 17, 1930.) 


FIRST CONGRESS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—The National Fed- 
eration of Cooperative Societies of Chile held its first congress in 
Santiago from September 14-17, 1930. The congress met to study 
cooperation in its social, economic, and patriotic aspects, and to con- 
sider the need for unifying the cooperative movement and coordinat- 
ing its manifestations; necessary measures for the protection of co- 
operative interests; the most satisfactory development of coopera- 
tion; the advisability of revision of the law regulating cooperative 
societies; and studies and resolutions dealing with credit, sales, ag- 
ricultural, mutual benefit, housing, and similar cooperative organ- 
izations. The congress held its opening meeting in the University 
of Chile; the inaugural address was delivered by Sefior don Jorge 
Gustavo Silva, professor of Social Legislation of the University and 
president of the Congress. Among other conclusions, the congress 
voted in favor of the following: The issuance of a special number 
of the official organ of the federation containing all studies and meas- 
ures approved by the congress; the publication of an official pub- 
licity organ, subscription to which shall be obligatory for all societies; 
the establishment of a cooperative printing office which shall publish 
pamphlets, lectures, and similar material for the instruction of mem- 
bers; the introduction of theoretical and practical instruction on the 
cooperative movement in the schools; and the establishment of a 
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Bureau of Cooperative Societies in the Ministry of Promotion. The 
second congress will be held in Valparaiso July 6, 1931. (El Mercurio, 
Santiago, September 3, 6, 8, 15, 18, 20, and October 1, 1930.) 

NEw LIGHTHOUSE.—On September 5, 1930, the new lighthouse on 
Cape Carranza, south of Constitucion, was put in operation, to re- 
place one destroyed by earthquake in November, 1928. The new 
edifice, one of the most modern in South America, is entirely auto- 
matic in its functioning. The light, which is of 15,000 candlepower, 
is run by “‘solar valves,” a recent invention based on the physical 
law of the expansion of metals by the light or heat of the sun. (EI 
Mercurio, Santiago, September 17, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


MovEMENT AND EXPORTATION OF COFFEE.—During the first six 
months of 1930, 1,772,011 bags?! of coffee were shipped from the in- 
terior to Colombian ports. Actual exports during the period were 
1,648,886 bags. Both shipments and exports compare favorably 
with those of the same period during 1928 and 1929, when shipments 
totaled 1,544,423 and 1,391,543 bags, respectively, and exports 
1,475,416 and 1,423,796 bags. Over 40 per cent of the shipments was 
made through the port of Buenaventura, although Barranquilla was 
a close second, with approximately 33 per cent of the exports. 
Cartagena and Ciicuta were next in importance, their exports having 
amounted to about 19 and 7 per cent, respectively, of the total 
shipments. A comparison of shipments and exports for the first half 
of the three years is as follows: 



































SHIPMENTS EXPORTS 
| > 4 . 

Months 1928 1929 1930 Months 1928 1929 1930 

Bags | Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags 
Janwvaryooes see 247, 266 254, 621 316, 590 || January_-_-_-__- 241, 223 232, 822 256, 200 
February -_-__ 269, 944 | 186, 992 279, 221 || February ---__ 241, 045 169, 117 284, 746 
Marchesa = 309, 704 | 204, 859 PRVL PAL IN IMIG TRON oo 273, 091 228, 563 261, 777 
Aprile 22 i222 197, 367 | 215, 573 OB Ie IN| oval 207, 898 294, 651 245, 279 
IMVligiyes het sa | 296, 299 | 273, 640 BSE SS4al el Vlayeeeees= ee 270, 984 237, 301 327, 577 
TNC Se eee | 223, 843 | 255, 858 3245876) || Jlnenae asses 241, 175 261, 342 273, 307 
Total___| 1, 544, 423 | 1, 391, 543 | 1,772,011 Total___| 1,475,416 | 1,423,796 | 1,648, 886 

| 








(Revista Cafetera, Bogota, August 26, 1930.) 


PaciFic RAILWAY.—A comparison of the receipts and expenditures 
of the Pacific Railway during the 10-year period from 1920 to 1929, 
inclusive, as published in the official organ of that company on August 
8, 1930, is as follows: 





! Bags of 60 kilograms or 132 pounds, 
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| 
Expendi- 
Length of Banendie tures as_ | Kilometers 
Year lines in | Receipts aes compared run by 
operation with re- trains 
ceipts 
Kilome- 
ters Pesos Pesos Per cent Number 
OD) a ae eS aR a a etc Ae es 233 898, 222 891, 312 99. 23 397, 044 
TGP PMS Ne ft yO RS Peer eR Am pe Wee ad 269 | 1,100, 731 915, 554 83. 18 440, 757 
HG DD Pips eens we UE eee Segara el 306 | 1, 122,173 817, 412 72. 84 394, 945 
NO 23 epee eae er el es aa EER MELON 330 | 1.483, 858 | 1, 008, 261 67.95 478, 392 
THOM UP el ACA PIE Sa aA 28 ee ee en 390 | 1, 888.298 | 1, 035, 658 54. 84 633, 008 
1G 2 5 SRW RNa te LIMA rela etn lee 480 | 2,585,605 | 1, 457, 617 56. 37 748, 756 
SG 2G arse Se ae Ete rd sl aot udkaas Sehgal 548 | 4,864,073 | 2.892, 975 59. 47 1, 031, 260 
Pao eRe eee eS ee 577 | 5,575,777 | 4. 558, 749 81. 76 1, 163. 923 
TS phe SA ae Se Seta eae 577 | 6,591, 334 | 5, 999, 728 91. 02 1, 524, 499 
1.9 2.9 Riper pae sey c ere nee Tes te Sena Re Eel 577 | 6,081,928 | 5, 153, 817 84. 74 1, 573, 477 




















During the first six months of 1930 receipts and expenditures were 


as follows: 








Hipendt: 

Gross re- | Expendi- URES Gs 

Month Soins. spend command Net profit 

ceipts 
Pesos Pesos Per cent Pesos 

CER ON DEER AZ ape ag SR Se CR PN a ee a 324, 514 283, 434 87. 34 41, 079 
Ie Dia Tye ate oar eee ere ee LaRe ee F  2e  e 294, 570 231, 639 | 78. 63 62, 931 
Var Ch eee ees eee pean ao me AP ea oe SmaI 260, 339 229, 977 88. 33 30, 362 
ANT) Yi] eer Pies wey Recetas apse pm occa Fan Wn Eo ial TU eM Seon 306, 647 213, 217 69. 53 93, 430 
i [GIN 7c steel Ss © aa a ek i Da, a ial errs ere epee 357, 908 228, 184 63. 75 129, 724 
RJIUITL CG Baer metal asages Seeks Sis Sy SEIS SAPS ae WS eR ey 319, 350 220, 194 68. 94 99, 156 

















(Ferrocarril del Pacifico, Cali, August 8, 1930.) 


PERMANENT INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS.—Action has been taken by 


the Colombian National Industrial Society in Medellin, an organiza- 
tion similar to the Industrial Federation recently founded in Bogota, 
for the establishment of a permanent exposition of domestic products 
in each of the offices maintained by the association throughout the 
Republic. The expositions, which will be in charge of persons who can 
point out interesting details of the exhibits to visitors, will be 
divided according to trades, a definite amount of space being allotted 
each of the associated industries. (Revista del Banco de la Republica, 
Bogota, September, 1930.) 
CUBA 


EXPORTATION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.—According to figures 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, fruits and vegetables 
valued at $4,921,275 were exported during 1929. Figures for the four 
preceding years are as follows: 1925, $6,283,680; 1926, $4,441,924; 
1927, $4,163,397, and 1928, $4,119,117. 
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The department has published details for the amount and value of 
the exports of 1928 and 1929, as follows: 

















| 
1928 1929 
Article 
Kilograms | Value Kilograms Value 
| | 

PANIIT DA LOD DO ATS Sore ue aps a kates eens uae Utes | 2,068, 117 $94, 422 4, 200, 482 $167, 623 
COCONUT S Ae a ES SR aio Sea oe 40, 776 1, 459 150, 260 9, 574 
STG O@TTVONS Soy oes 2 eee sige comin Ree ets See pene 2, 525 197 5, 482 435 
OXaAN PES soya nee ee ee eae Suen 15, 273 459 11, 700 470 
GAA PO RT UT tee he a Dee ee ee ae 9, 293, 610 262, 571 6, 507, 171 192, 147 
Pinca p pleste sas ewan Mile tein ie Arey) errs eae 36, 373, 777 956,411 | 40,688,733 | 1, 183, 042 
BS AT ATS ee ere re ee a eee 64, 490, 216 1, 186, 574 79, 169, 472 1, 514, 537 
Otherifresh\ fruits a ee eee 10, 029, 402 346, 973 14, 439, 342 454, 999 
Pegplantiea sets sa ek oe ie ee eee eee 3, 408, 984 120, 882 4, 506, 281 159, 214 
uma kein sere ates eae em er en Ey | 88, 971 4, 950 374, 273 8, 495 
Beans; sblacks) soe Sas Saas ee eee ace pee erase 488, 042 42, 559 428, 610 40, 502 
Beans otheriwanietlese sss aaa ae eee n= 126, 318 9, 603 460 50 
Beans iim gies ees et ween See a oe wos ee ao | 886, 824 55, 821 1, 895, 060 111, 529 
Beans kidney aes sce eee we en ees TO ee ee eee 40, 397 | 2, 606 924 67 
INialan gas sam Wiser Soe es SS Sie ede ee eee 105, 909 3, 248 145, 479 3, 541 
POtAtOES ee ee eM Mame Lea | mera apa | 4, 099, 798 212, 830 2, 444, 732 107, 422 
ep perseeie a abe she orang Sacer Ne au eee 4, 125, 103 146, 654 3, 099, 908 154, 535 
@ucnmibersu es eee Bae See ee ee ae 497, 348 | 17, 247 899, 195 31, 373 
Okina tae Se as ee oe he Saal 2 ee ee Se eee 315, 700 21, 565 449, 814 35, 324 
OTN COGS ea setae re ea eee ee ere 16, 688, 047 | 618, 499 18, 837, 953 741, 004 
Eso} Layee gee egal SG eS Nes ee ee a 68, 892 2, 412 107, 504 3, 361 
Otherfreshsvegetabless= 525 ea. a= enn 236, 871 | 11,175 42, 822 2, 031 

ING tra less sere a tart pee BAe [pedigree 8d |e AT OM |eeve sere eee | 4,921, 275 














(Boletin Oficial de la Camara de Comercio de la Republica de Cuba, Habana, September, 1930, and Cuba 
Importadora e Industrial, October, 1930.) 


CoFFEE PRODUCTION IN OrIENTE.—The value of coffee crop of the 
Province of Oriente for the year 1929 has been estimated at 
$9,413,913. That of the yield in the three previous years was as 
follows: 1926, $11,504,910; 1927, $9,264,770; and 1928, $11,365,848. 
(Cuba Importadora e Industrial, Habana, October, 1930.) 


HAITI 


ForEIGN TRADE DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1929-30.—The total 
foreign trade of Haiti for the fiscal year 1929-30 (October 1-Septem- 
ber 30) amounted to 134,930,967 gourdes as compared with 169,- 
808,779 gourdes in 1928-29, a decrease in value of 20.5 per cent. The 
excess of exports over imports during the year amounted to 6,514,703 
gourdes, as compared with an unfavorable balance at the end of the 
year 1928-29 amounting to 2,570,445 gourdes. Coffee, cotton, log- 
wood, sugar, and cacao, which together constitute 95 per cent of the 
Haitian exports, showed an increase in quantity as compared with the 
previous year, but the returns were considerably less. The following 
table shows the quantity and value of the major exports during the 
years 1928-29 and 1929-30: 
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Fiscal year 1928-29 Fiscal year 1929-30 
Products = 
Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
Kilograms Gourdes Kilograms Gourdes 
© OFT Ge ere aie se Se ae a ep ae yO ae ee 28, 556, 644 64, 493, 905 | ; 34, 321, 114 52, 032, 362 
WOttOMK (awe eee ee rene oy RE ae seh ooh 4, 754. 579 10, 358, 545 5, 124, 551 7, 858. 656 
(OYE 0S a a a al Se ale ag 1, 365, 707 1, 186, 357 2, 272, 863 1, 974, 797 
TOR WOO Geir ee re: La ea ee Rae UE eee 23, 402, 456 2, 511, 079 26, 775, 964 2, 441, 619 
SU Saree eat rey ae a eee ae ae ee ae aw eat 4, 729, 450 1, 053, 948 14, 941, 808 2, 969, 029 
Sisale tahoe ale ent CUS aS A haa IC RE a 47, 479 44, 259 364, 173 226, 700 
OCH ersprodUctSee clei A! Seis RE Ar Bees en Seren, EAD | SHOT O04 eae eee 3, 219, 672 
ING) ge i ee TS a Pe Se rl) te SCC SS OL9 Nl 67g | seen ee 70, 722, 835 

















From a point of volume, coffee exports during 1929-30 exceeded the 
1928-29 exports by 20.2 per cent, 9.3 per cent above the average for 
the last 14 years, but did not equal the 1927-28 exports. The value 
of the 1929-30 crop shows a decrease of 19.3 per cent as compared 
with last year’s, and a decrease of 9 per cent from the average value of 
the coffee crops of the past 14 years. Cotton exports showed a gain 
of 7.8 per cent as compared with last year, but notwithstanding the 
increase in volume values declined 24.1 per cent. 

Cacao shipments during the fiscal year showed an increase in 
quantity of 64.4 per cent as compared with the shipments of the 
previous year and the value of the crop increased by about the same 
percentage. Logwood also showed an increase in volume, 14.4 per 
cent, but lower prices resulted in a decline of 2.8 per cent in value. 
The year’s total of sugar exports, of which 3,757,271 kilograms were 
refined sugar, was the highest in 14 years. Values, however, dropped 
considerably. The cultivation of sisal for export, a relatively new 
industry in Haiti, has increased steadily during the last few years. 
The 1929-30 exports of this product were nearly eight times as large 
as those of last year and exceeded all previous records. Another new 
industry which is expanding rapidly is the cultivation and export of 
pineapples, both fresh and canned. In June, 1930, the first canned 
pineapples were shipped from Haiti and in the four months following 
a total of 210,131 kilograms, valued at 180,424 gourdes, were exported. 
Increased quantities of tortoise shells, bananas, and goatskins were 
exported during the year. 

France remained Haiti’s best customer, taking 49.72 per cent of the 
value of all exports during the year 1929-30. Italy advanced to 
second place, taking 9.34 per cent, and the United States was a close 
third, absorbing 9.23 per cent. 

The value of total imports during 1929-30 was 64,208,132 gourdes, 
as compared with 86,189,612 gourdes in 1928-29, a decrease of 25.5 
percent. The heaviest import declines were in machinery and certain 
foodstuffs. Imports of all classes of machinery declined 70.9 per 
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cent, as compared with the previous year; lard substitutes, 86.2 per 
cent; rice, 63.7 per cent; and wheat flour, live animals, and refined 
sugar about 50 per cent. Perfumery, chemical products, and cotton 
piece goods were the only items that showed increases. 

The United States had the largest share in the import trade, or 
70.09 per cent; it was followed by the United Kingdom, which made 
a slight gain to 7.30 per cent; France, with 6.61 per cent; Germany, 
with 4.31 per cent; Curacao, with 3.21 per cent; and Holland, with 
3.05 per cent. (Monthly Bulletin, Office of the Financial Advisor- 
General Receiver, Port au Prince, September, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


Exports.—The following is a résumé of the exports of Honduras 
during the first six months of the fiscal year 1929-30: 














| | 
| Customhouses | q : 
Articles Value | through nich Value | ee nee by Value 
| shipped | : 
Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
Weiveanim a |Saens= see = We PAS || “Nanay oye sa 1, 658, 927 | British Honduras- -_ 92, 043 
Food products and bev- | 23, 379, 604 | Choluteca====— | 1274020 aColombiane= =a 150 
erages. | 

Raw materials___--------| 50335063 nC opan=aee === = S1ES009N |G ub ae 25, 491 
Manufactured products __| 181, 310°, El Paraiso- --=--=- TSOP EIS alivad ores =e 402, 272 
Gold and silver_______-_-- is fold Ose? |) (Capos. 2-2 e 115 065s em gla Gee eee 2, 255, 197 
PanGelbas==sssa= 72 CKO}, IG |S ea— a 85, 368 
Ocotepeque______- 4150785 |aGermanyenese = 3, 588, 061 
Puerto Castilla___| 7, 229,381 |} Gran Caiman__-_-_-__- 296 
Puerto Cortes____-| 3, 953,510 | Guatemala__________ 155, 944 
Roatame-- 20-5 175A Tele | ETO) am cleeeeeseeee wea 97, 636 
Santa Barbara___- IG) Cas | MANN 2 oes 9, 434 
Melee net cal ee ee 9, 784, 085 | Jamaica___---.------ 45 
ADIN) TOORS oul eV ex1 CO nar 10, 650 
Malleve 2-22. se ates 23, 494 INT Caraga 101, 042 
Scotlands====aaaas 348, 927 
Spalne see ees 5 
United States______- 18, 581, 141 
| eee (cee 
So talsra33 SaaS 2 Ses 25OAM Srl | Sate ee ee eee 25. Hoo mh0Ok | Sa sees eee Uae 25, 753, 703 























Of the articles included in the résumé, exports paying duty 
amounted to 22,439,546 pesos and those which were duty free a total 
value of 3,314,157 pesos. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, October 31, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS.—According to statistics published by the 
National Irrigation Commission, there were 588 electric power plants 
with a combined capacity of 463,563 kilowatts (630,000 horsepower) 
in operation in Mexico at the beginning of May, 1930. Taking into 
consideration the plants under construction which are soon to be com- 
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pleted, and smaller private plants which have never been registered, 
the capacity of all plants in operation would probably reach 700,000 
horsepower. Of the 588 plants included in the survey, 179 are 
hydroelectric and have a combined capacity of 262,155 kilowatts 
(356,000 horsepower), or 56.55 per cent of the total capacity of all 
plants in the Republic. The remaining 409 represent 395 thermo- 
electric plants, and 14 others the source of whose power is unknown. 
The former have a total capacity of 200,177 kilowatts (272,000 horse- 
power), or 43.18 per cent of the capacity of all plants. The hydro- 
electric plants include 115 plants engaged in the production of power 
for public consumption, 45 for private, and 19 for semiprivate con- 
sumption, these last representing those in which all power above that 
utilized for private purposes is sold to the public. The thermo- 
electric plants include 256 plants engaged in production of power for 
public consumption, 95 private and 37 semiprivate plants. In 
regard to the 14 plants whose source of power is not given, 7 are 
public service plants, 2 private plants, and 2 semiprivate plants. 
There is a total of 378 plants engaged in the production of power for 
public consumption whose combined capacity is 342,110 kilowatts, or 
73.80 per cent of that of all plants in operation; the private power 
plants, with a capacity of 80,946 kilowatts, or 17.47 per cent of 
capacity of all plants in the Republic, number 142; and the semi- 
private, with a capacity of 40,192 kilowatts, or 8.66 per cent of the 
capacity of all plants, total 58. The distribution and capacity of the 
plants are as follows: 

















Capacity Capacity 
Num- Num- | 
State or Territory | ber of State or Territory ber of | 
plants Kilo- Percent- plants | Kilo- | Percent- 
| watts age | watts age 
| 

Aguascalientes________ | 7 2, 680 0.58 || Nuevo Leon--------_- 21 19, 117 4.13 
@ampeches=4.-2-- = | 13 514 sili! II] OeKGien 3 so 22 3, 843 . 82 
Chiapaseteessssse22 22! 15 1, 448 ool, || PUI. 43 | 119, 742 25. 83 
@hihwahiia=sss== ase 12 33, 066 (aloe |m@QueretarOs=s=222e= =e 4 2, 380 Bog 
Coahuilas= ase 50 20, 582 4.44 || Quintana Roo________- 1 208) 
(CO@UiNG 2 6 555 .12'|| San Luis Potosi___.__- | 22 3, 473 .75 
IDO) a 29 39, 674 Se55ullinoiial 0 as amen 17 3, 684 .79 
Federal District______. 9 39, 480 S85 28S OnOLa saa Dhl an | 13 16, 611 3. 58 
Guanajuato-___--_____- 14 1, 850 520) \I|) GboReeo----=- == 10 684 15 
GulerreOe ee 13 695 15 || Tamaulipas____-___-- 9 19, 523 4,21 
id ale os Sasser yo eee 115 14, 589 Sy 1 || SUE ONG oe eee 9 512 ala 
Jaliscosa ss ess= ane aes 59 21,255 AS OM || VieL ACh] Zee eeram ees 46 33, 042 Uo lB} 
Lower California______ 4 2, 239 5483 || NAbKemBIN === 15 3, 974 . 86 
IMICX1COM=s== =e ane ao 32 21, 399 4.62) |) Zacatecas_-__----_-_-- | 17 15, 230 3. 29 
IMichoacans=t=sasues= 41 19, 814 4, 28 — 
IMorelossoss5 a ee 5 332 07 Mo tale eess ssh 588 | 463, 563 100 
INGER poe oe 15 1, 557 . 33 





























CUIrrigacion en Meézico, Organo de la Comisién Nacional de Irrigacién, Mexico City, September, 1930.) 
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NICARAGUA 


Communications Burtpinc.—The new building of the General 
Bureau of Communications in Managua was formally opened on the 
morning of September 15, 1930. Those present at the ceremony 
included President Moncada, members of his cabinet, other high 
Government officials and prominent figures of the national capital. 
(Hl Diario Nicaragiiense, Granada, September 14, 1930.) 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC worKs.—A project for the construction 
of extensive public works and completion of others already in progress, 
at a cost of 1,000,000 cordobas, has been presented the Nicaraguan 
Government by a well-known foreign company. The proposal has 
been accepted in principal by the President and representatives 
appointed to draw up the bases for the contract, the actual work to 
be started as soon as it can be approved. It is understood that the 
Government has been offered very favorable terms as regards time 
payments and the rate of interest. (El Comercio, Managua, October 
4, 1930.) 

San JorGe-Rivas Rarmway.—According to information received 
through the press, the San Jorge-Rivas stretch of the San Jorge-San 
Juan del Sur Railway, the construction of which was begun by the 
Government on July 13, 1930, was opened to traffic on October 26, 
1930, with formal ceremonies attended by President Moncada and 
many other especially invited guests. Other work anticipated in the 
near future includes the erection of a station at the Plazuela de San 
Ramon in Rivas and the construction of shops and a locomotive shed 
at San Jorge. At the present time trains are being run on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays to connect with the service from Victoria. 
(EL Comercio, Managua, October 18 and 23, 1930, and El Diario 
Nicaragtiense, Granada, October 23 and 26, 1930.) 

NEw RAILWAY STATION.—On September 24, 1930, work was begun 
on the construction of a new railway station at Masaya. Concrete is 
being used as the construction material and it is expected that when 
completed it will constitute one of the best stations on the line, being 
entirely in keeping with the importance of the city and volume of 
traffic at that point. Its cost will be approximately 30,000 cordobas. 
(El Comercio, Managua, September 25, 1930.) 

New HIGHWAY.—On November 1, 1930, the San Juan de Oriente- 
Granada highway was formally opened to traffic before a representa- 
tive gathering which included President Moncada, members of his 
cabinet, and other distinguished guests. (HI Comercio, Managua, 
October 29, 1930.) 

OPENING oF Coton Parx.—A park, named for Columbus, was 
opened in Piedrecitas, a suburb of Managua, on October 12, 1930, as 
a feature of the special exercises held to commemorate the discovery 
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of America. Great interest was manifest in the occasion. A number 
of children from the public schools of the capital participated in the 
ceremonies. (HI Comercio, Managua, October 12, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


AIR MAIL SERVICE TO INTERIOR.—Regular air mail service between 
Asuncion and cities of the cordillera and the northeastern part of 
the Republic was put into operation on September 5, 1930, by the 
flight of an army plane from the Campo Grande Field in Asuncion to 
these points. Altos, Atyra, Tobati, Caraguatay, Barrero Grande, 
Itacurubi de la Cordillera, San Jose, Colonia Nueva Australia, Ajos, 
Carayao, Ybajhay, Yhu, Union, and San Estanislao have been 
chosen as places of landing, suitable aviation fields having been 
constructed at each prior to the opening of the service. (1 Diario, 
Asuncion, September 5, 1930.) 

LoNG DISTANCE TELEPHONE.—Telephone service between Asuncion 
and Caacupe was officially opened on October 5, 1930, when civic 
authorities of the latter place exchanged greetings with Government 
officials in the capital. Due to difficulties encountered in its con- 
struction, the new line cost an average of 1,000 Argentine pesos per 
kilometer, which is the highest amount thus far expended for the 
construction of such a line in Paraguay. (1 Diario, Asuncion, Octo- 
ber 3, 4, 1930.) 

EXTRACTION OF PALM OIL.—Special machinery for extracting and 
utilizing the meat of the coconut to manufacture oil for commercial 
purposes has recently been installed by the owners of a factory in 
Luque. It has been estimated that should all the material previously 
discarded by Paraguayan producers in the preparation of coconut oil 
be utilized, an annual saving of more than 16,800,000 pesos paper 
would result. (#1 Diario, Asuncion, September 18, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


COMPLETION OF INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE.—Information has recently 
been received of the completion and opening of the international 
bridge over the Yaguaron River between the cities of Rio Branco, 
Brazil and Yaguaron, Uruguay. The construction of the bridge, 
authorized by the Brazil-Uruguayan treaty of July 22, 1918, was 
begun early in 1927. (La Marana, Montevideo, September 28, 1930; 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, June, 1927.) 


VENEZUELA 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF PETROLEUM.—The production of 
petroleum in Venezuela during the first six months of 1930 and the 
exportation of the same during that period were as follows: 
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Production 
Metric tons 

AWhexCaribbean, betrole wy Comrie es see eee an alee ele ar 1, 514, 764, 000 
Wenvevanelley Groth? Om Cos 224 poe ee ee 2, 098, 415, 077 
lhaico hetroleum: Corporations pecans meee aes eee eee 2, 844, 534, 671 
The Venezuelan Oil Concessions (Ltd.)___________2________- 3, 012, 255, 000 
Mirei Colones Developments Com (etc) ies epee tees op ee 338, 121, 000 
Britishs Controlled g@ltiel/ cis Cuil) pee ee ee 129, 914, 642 
Ave ES Greve CLO i] Oe a ST Seg er Re I ae 24, 939, 729 
Richmond Petroleum Co. of Venezuela______._.____________- 5, 207, 153 
OTTO CO: 1 OLS] © ees ee Pe pg A eT A a ea et A ae 38, 485 
Stamcdancly Oils © oro fever © Ze Vee pee ae eee 8, 740, 429 
AmiericandBritishz@inC owe = sce ee he ae a a ee 1, 333; 552 
Central Area Exploitation Co. of Venezuela_______________-_- 2, 188, 897 
Riowealm/ar OiltieldsiC orp ora tio ee ee eee 54, 888 
ARocuyo; Oilshield srotaVienezurelay «Guiles ee ee 10, 536, 000 

SIR Ulla i eB Sei Ve OA gh Ra pM a ke ee ne 9, 991, 048, 524 

Exportation 
Metric tons 

Abie Canilooeamule tole uray © oepeesen as eer eel ars ee 1, 209, 170, 940 
WenezuclarGulfiOile Cot a2: seen PS ee et 2, 574, 175, 000 
hacopeetroleume© or Ora tir epe esse ee eee ee eee 3, 039, 390, 623 
whe Venezuelan Ols@oncessions: (utd). 92 = 32 ee 2, 980, 064, 344 
British ControlledsO@ilfieldsi(itd?)aa22 222 ee ae 125, 281, 419 
ARhesBermudent© Ose 2s Te pyar hee ed ek NL ee a 4, 640, 354 
here colons Developments © on (etc) ys ee ace ee ee ree 322, 586, 392 

TCG fa et at ara RC a Fag gl RS ey ee 10, 255, 309, 072 


(Venezuela of To-day, New York, October, 1930, and Boletin del Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores, Caracas, October, 1930.) 
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BOLIVIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIc ACCOUNTANTS.—An association 
of professional and cooperative character has recently been organized 
by the public accountants of La Paz. The aims of the newly consti- 
tuted body, which was organized under the name of National Associa- 
tion of Public Accountants, include the establishment of public ac- 
counting offices to handle the auditing of national, departmental, 
municipal, and private accounts; the encouragement of the adoption 
by both public and private offices of a uniform accounting system 
and regular form for the rendering of audits; the founding of an 
information and statistical bureau to supply data to commercial 
houses and others interested; the publishing of a bulletin of economic 
and financial information; and the organization of a cooperative 
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organization for the mutual benefit of its members and improve- 
ment of their social and economic status. The association also plans 
to sponsor lectures and talks and otherwise engage in the diffusion of 
educational material on questions of public and private economic and 
financial] interest by means of special publications and articles in the 
press. (EI Diario, La Paz, September 7, 1930.) 

MEETING OF NATIONAL POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES.—A 
convention of the national postal and telegraph service employees’ con- 
vention was recently held in La Paz. Preliminary to this meeting, the 
delegates from the various postal and telegraph districts had met and 
approved a plan for the formation of two separate organizations of 
more or less similar character whose activities would be carried on 
under the supervision of a central committee. This committee will 
also be empowered to settle questions arising from the extension of 
the postal and telegraph services, have charge of such technical 
institutions as may be created, administer the Pension Fund, encour- 
age a spirit of unity and cooperation among the employees of the two 
Government services, and take such other action as may contribute 
to their mutual benefit. The program of the opening session included 
addresses by the Minister of Promotion and Communications and 
the Director General of the Postal and Telegraph Service, together 
with discussions of the program by the presidents of the respective 
divisions of the convention. (EI Diario, La Paz, September 5, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


TEN LARGEST cITIES.—According to figures published in the June- 
July, 1930, issue of the bulletin of the office of the Controller General, 
the 10 largest cities of the Republic in the order of size are as follows: 


City Population City Population 
OR Ota mer etet art 2S ars Reeds hs 23 oyA 2A | Cucutaser ese Ses UO 49, 279 
Beyacacunilly. bee le 3 949 7As| (Cienacat Sasa eee a ae 45, 428 
© aie ae pe Pa SS wt te 2A CYl7y || Bhuicayepaowmorey = eS 44, 083 
Cartagena se 22 Sie ete 2 Rae 92494) |) Chiquinguiral 2922255. 2— 25. 34, 807 
IN OR YEA HSE Rss Ae ie ey ake Re eee Ko. Ss) || Aliemnenmiey 2 eee oe 33, 348 

(Boletin de la Contraloria General de la Repiuiblica, Bogota, July—August, 1930.) 

COSTA RICA 


IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS.—Foreigners admissible by law to Costa 
Rica must observe certain formalities, according to a decree promul- 
gated by President Gonzdlez Viquez on September 3, 1930. Within 
eight days after their arrival in the Republic, foreign visitors must 
appear at police headquarters in the capital, or in the province where 
they are staying, and present their passport; state the length of their 
stay, the object of their visit, and the nature of their business; prove 
that they have sufficient means of subsistence; present Costa Rican 
references, or be vouched for by their consular representative; and 
provide themselves with an immigration identification certificate, 
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This certificate must contain the name, nationality, place of residence 
during the past two years, civil state, occupation or profession, date 
of entrance into the country and steamer of arrival, personal descrip- 
tion, photograph, finger prints, signature and references. It is valid 
for two years, and must be shown to any person in authority asking 
to see it. Members of the diplomatic and consular corps, persons 
holding high office in their own country, those entering in an official 
capacity or as representatives of schools, foundations or similar in- 
stitutions, and tourists, are not required to obtain the certificate. 
(Gaceta Oficial, San Jose, September 5, 1930.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND COMMUNICATIONS.—The Department 
of Labor and Communications, whose efficient cooperation with the 
labor organizations of the Republic contributed materially to expedite 
relief work after the hurricane which devastated the capital last 
September, has undertaken the preparation of a labor code and the 
study of a number of social questions, according to information re- 
ceived by the International Labor Office, Geneva. The program of 
the department includes the investigation of such questions as rela- 
tions with workers’ organizations, examinations of decisions taken at 
labor conferences, workers’ insurance, savings banks, housing, and 
evening classes. The department also contemplates taking a census 
of the working population of the Republic. 


EL SALVADOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER.—Preliminary to the adoption of meas- 
ures for the reduction of unemployment, President Romero Bosque 
has issued an order providing for the establishment in each depart- 
mental capital of a register containing the name, age, sex, nationality 
and occupation of all persons unemployed in that department. 
Weekly reports will then be filed with the Department of Labor which, 
as a result, will be in a position to furnish information to all firms or 
individuals seeking to employ labor. Persons who refuse to accept 
work thus offered them will be considered vagrants. (Diario Oficial, 
San Salvador, July 21, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTAL CENSUS.—According to figures quoted 
by the press, the total population of Honduras as enumerated by the 
census of 1930 is 553,756. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, September 4, 


1930.) ae 


ASSISTANCE OF UNEMPLOYED.—A special act to alleviate in part the 
unemployment situation in Peru was passed by the Council of Govern- 
ment on September 15, 1930. The act provided for the strict enforce- 
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ment of measures compelling owners or managers of rural property 
to devote at least 15 per cent of their lands to the cultivation of food 
plants; for the keeping of unemployment registers in Lima, Callao, 
and other places throughout the Republic where it should prove 
necessary ; and for the suspension of the law of eviction for unpaid rent 
for a period of 60 days, workers regularly employed up to August 20, 
1930, and able to prove that they had been paying rent of 30 soles or 
less being allowed a moratorium of 60 days for the payment of that 
due. The act also suspended the payment of fees for building permits 
for a period of 90 days and authorized the immediate resumption of 
certain specified public works. (El Peruano, Lima, September 
23, 1930.) 
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University Crry.—On September 28, the first stone was laid for 
the construction of the “ University City’ in El Tigre, on the outskirts 
of Buenos Aires, which will house the University of Buenos Aires. 
According to the accepted plans, the “City” will consist of several 
dormitories, with provision for social gatherings, a boat club, an 
amphitheatre, a stadium with a capacity of 130,000 persons, infirmary, 
athletic field, lecture hall and a great artificial lake. The grounds, 
which will cover about eight city blocks, are on the banks of the 
Lujan River. The ceremony was attended by Government officials, 
representatives of the students and faculty of the university, and the 
general public. 

The university campus, as known in the United States, has only 
recently begun to be adopted in Latin America, where university 
buildings have, as a rule, been situated in various parts of a city. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 29, 1930.) 

Nationa Councit or Epucatron.—The new members of the 
National Council of Education appointed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, took office September 13, 1980. Dr. Emilio Giménez Zapiola 
is president of the council, and the other members are Sefior Manuel 
A. Bermitidez, Prof. Pablo A. Pizzurno, and Drs. Guillermo Correa 
and Angel Acuna. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 12, 1930.) 

Fine Arts Exuipitrion in Rosarito.—The twelfth salon of painting 
and sculpture was formally opened in Rosario on September 1, 1930. 
The opening was attended by city officials, as well as by many promi- 
nent members of artistic circles throughout the Republic. The 
exhibition remained in view during the entire month of September. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 2, 1930.) 

COMMEMORATIVE STAMP IssuE.—Provisional President Uriburu 
issued a decree on October 16 authorizing a special stamp issue to 
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commemorate the events of September 6, 1930. The total value of 
the stamps to be issued under this decree is 4,417,000 paper pesos, 
and the denominations will be %, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 12, 20, 24, 25, 30, and 
50 centavos, and 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 paper pesos. (Boletin de 
Correos y Telégrafos, Buenos Aires, October 18, 1930.) 


BOLIVIA 


Bo.uiviaNn ScrentTIFIC Soctery.—A body known as the Bolivian 
Scientific Society has been organized in La Paz as a free institution 
dedicated to the study and investigation of pure and applied science. 
This society will carry on scientific investigation and work to utilize 
the physical forces and natural resources of the country. It con- 
templates the establishment of laboratories, libraries, the publication 
of a magazine and similar activities. In its work it will endeavor 
to collaborate with the Department of Public Education and all 
other branches of the Government. One of its sections will be devoted 
to a study of the first inhabitants in South America, and especially of 
the Tiahuanacu civilization. (Bolivia, New York, September-Octo- 
ber, 1930.) 

HIsToRICAL AND LITERARY COMPETITION.—A competition for the 
two best works on Bolivar, presented from a historical and a literary 
viewpoint, respectively, was recently held under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Hispanic American Intellectual Center in connection 
with the ceremonies commemorating the hundredth anniversary of 
the death of the Liberator. All historical works were required to 
have as their subject a description of the arrival of Bolivar in Upper 
Peru and the reception given him in La Paz, while the poems were to 
describe his ascent of Potosi. A prize was also awarded for the best 
essay on the work of the Liberator in Bolivia. Although all writers 
in the Republic were invited to participate in the general competition, 
only women were eligible to compete for the history prize. (HI 
Diario, La Paz, October 29, 1930.) 

READING TEXT FOR THE SCHOOLS.—In compliance with suggestions 
made by various teachers of Cochabamba and members of the faculty 
of the university, the National Council of Education has approved the 
work Sol y Horizontes by Senor Man Césped as a reading text for the 
primary and secondary schools of the Republic. Sefior Man Césped 
is well known as a writer not only in Bolivia but in the rest of Hispanic 
America as well. Sufficient funds have been made available for the 
purchase of 500 copies, which will soon be distributed to school 
libraries throughout the country. (El Diario, La Paz, October 26, 
1930.) 

ScHOOL NAMED For Mexico.—The National Council of Education 
recently passed a resolution changing the name of Primary School 
No. 2 in the city of La Paz to ‘‘Mexico School” as a token of esteem 
for the sister republic, The official ceremony took place on Sep- 
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tember 19, 1930, the special exercises being attended by the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Mexico in La Paz and many other distinguished guests. 
(El Diario, Lia Paz, September 16, 1930.) 


CHILE 


NorRMAL scHOOLS.—By a decree promulgated by President Ibanez 
and published in the Diario Oficial, September 23, 1930, all normal 
schools will be under the direct control of the Ministry of Public 
Education. This decree annuls that of November 13, 1929, by which 
the normal schools were made a part of the University of Chile. 
(Diario Oficial, Santiago, September 23, 1930.) 

RETROSPECTIVE ART EXPOSITION.—To celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the Museum of Fine Arts of Chile organized a retrospective 
art exposition which illustrated the history of painting in Chile. The 
exposition was opened September 18, the anniversary of the opening 
of the first museum, in 1880, in an upper room of the congressional 
building. (EI Mercurio, Santiago, September 17, 19, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


Honor to Presipents.—Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, President of 
Colombia, and Sr. Florencio H. Arosemena, President of Panama, 
were designated by the Bolivarian Society of Colombia on September 
9, 1930, to receive the Bolivar medal. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 
September 10, 1930.) 

LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN.—As a result of action taken by the 
Colombian Academy of History, a children’s library has been opened 
in one of the buildings in Independence Park in Bogota. The 
library, to which all the books in the childrens’ section of the National 
Library have been removed, was formally opened on August 11, 1930. 
Supervision of the Library has been assigned to the Director of the 
National Library. (Hl Nuevo Diario, Bogota, August 27 and 31, 1930.) 


CUBA 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES.—The last Executive message contains the 
following information relative to the academic year 1929-30: An 
Industrial School for Girls is now being built on grounds provided by 
the Government, with funds made available through the generosity 
of Sefiora Rosalia de Abreu. By vote of the Board of Superintendents 
taken last April, manual work and English have been made compul- 
sory for boys, and domestic science for girls, in all the upper primary 
schools of the country. A classification and promotion scale for 
principals in all the districts into which the island is divided, and 
another for district and assistant inspectors have been devised. 
There are in the Cuban schools 7,375 classrooms in charge of 7,301 
teachers. The average school attendance is 242,413 pupils. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Habana, November 12, 1930.) 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR CuBANS.—The Cuban press mentions the fact 
that two large foundations in the United States have indicated that 
competition for fellowships which they offer is open to Cuban students. 
The Guggenheim Latin American Fellowship, the purpose of which 
is to stimulate scientific investigations and further good relations 
between the United States and Latin America, will grant to Cuban 
men and women fellowships for study in the United States, not only 
on academic subjects, but also on such practical subjects as public 
health, tropical agriculture, banking and financial matters, and public 
works. The fellowships of the Carnegie Foundation for Interna- 
tional Peace were founded to further the study of international law, 
both by preparing adequately teachers to present the subject, and by 
helping colleges and universities to extend and improve their courses 
in the subject. The scholarships are divided into two classes, one 
for professors of international law, and the other for students, who 
should have at least a knowledge of the elements of international law, 
and profound knowledge of history. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
November 8, 9, 1930.) 

AcADEMY OF ARTS AND ScreENcES.—The Academy of Arts and 
Sciences resumed its meetings for the winter under the leadership of 
the new officers, headed by Dr. José Manuel Carbonell. Among its 
other projects, the Academy plans to cooperate with the Royal 
Spanish Acadeny by compiling a list of Cuban words, phrases, and 
expressions for inclusion in the forthcoming edition of the Academy 
dictionary. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, October 18, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


EpucaTION REFORM.—In view of the fact that there is no school 
in the southern provinces of Ecuador devoted solely to the encour- 
agement of agriculture and the agricultural development of that 
region, President Ayora issued a decree on September 15, 1930, 
authorizing the establishment of a course in agriculture in the Juan 
Bautista Vasquez school of Azogues at the beginning of the next 
school term. The course, which will provide sufficient technical and 
practical training to enable students to secure positions as farm 
managers, will cover a period of three years and lead to a diploma as 
agricultural expert. 

Another decree, issued the same day, provides that, owing to the 
need for normal school graduates in the Province of Carchi, a special 
course of pedagogy for the purpose of preparing teachers for the pri- 
mary schools shall be offered in the Bolivar School at Tulcan. The 
present legislation forms part of the policy of the Government to 
modify the curricula of the various secondary schools throughout the 
provinces to make them meet the particular needs of the region in 
which the schools are located. (E/ Comercio, Quito, October 1, 1930.) 
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EDUCATIONAL sTaTistics.—The following are statistics for the 


academic year 1929-30: 
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(El Ecuador Comercial, Quito-Guayaquil, August, 1930.) 
EL SALVADOR 


Liprary IN PENITENTIARY.—As a result of a suggestion made by 
Sr. Emilio Aragon, a well-known poet, action was taken by the 
Department of Promotion for the establishment of a library in the 
Central Penitentiary in San Salvador. A number of books were 
provided by the department, but it was announced during September 
by those in charge that contributions of books from private sources 
would also be greatly appreciated. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, 


September 30, 1930.) 
GUATEMALA 


Liprary or Nationat AutrHors.— A library containing a represen- 
tative collection of Guatemalan books was inaugurated on October 
12, 1930, at Guatemala City under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, October 


ee HONDURAS 


Seconp PrpacgoaicaL Concress.—On August 15, 1390, the Na- 
tional Council of Education issued a call for the appointment of dele- 
gates to the Second Pedagogical Congress which opened in Teguci- 
galpa on January 1 of the current year. 

Among the subjects announced for discussion by the Congress in 
its study of the reform of the Code of Public Instruction are the 
following : 

The number of years of compulsory school attendance; reduction of length of 


school day to four hours; establishment of coeducation; revision of curricula and 
teaching programs of primary school; organization of instruction to be given in 
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schools for adults and in prison and barrack schools in accordance with the needs 
and age of those attending them; establishment and regulation of courses for 
special students; traveling teachers and educational missions; establishment of 
classes for the preschool child; creation of rural normal schools; lengthening of 
normal courses to five years and addition to their curricula of studies in biology, 
sociology, logic, constitutional law, political economy, statistics and bookkeeping; 
the extension of normal practice studies to include all grades; creation of a 
teachers college; reduction of the length of the school year to 10 months, with 
vacation periods in May and November; simplification of examinations; distribu- 
tion of school supplies to pupils in the elementary grades; establishment of instruc- 
tion in gardening and poultry raising; addition of facilities for vocational education; 
organization of school savings banks; regulations for the promotion of teachers; 
and retirement and pension laws. (El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, August 25, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


OPENING OF SocroLoaicaL INstTITUTE.—Formal ceremonies attend- 
ing the opening of the Mexican branch of the International Socio- 
logical Institute took place in the University of Mexico in Mexico City 
on October 10, 1930. Sr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, rector of the univer- 
sity, presided at the ceremony, assisted by Dr. Francesco Cosentini, 
a professor in the university and director of the institute, and Sr. 
Antonio Caso, Director of the School of Liberal Arts. Doctor Caso, 
who is the Mexican representative on the Permanent International 
Council of the Institute, spoke on the aims and program of that or- 
ganization, stating that muchof the work of the Mexican section during 
the immediate future would be in preparation for the Fourth Inter- 
national Sociological Congress, scheduled to meet in Mexico City from 
April 19 to 26, 1931. (El Universal, Mexico City, October 11, 1930.) 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—According to a recently published book ! 
devoted entirely to educational statistics for Mexico, and giving fig- 
ures for 1927 (the latest available for the country as a whole), the 
total number of schools that year was 18,463, staffed by 37,636 
teachers, and attended by 1,400,733 pupils distributed as follows: 
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1 Noticia Estadistica sobre la Educacién Publica en México, correspondiente al aio 1927. 
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SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND PLASTIC ARTS.—In view of the large 
number of persons engaged in the production and sale of objects of 
art, and the corresponding economic importance of the industry, 
President Ortiz Rubio has issued an order providing for the establish- 
ment in Mexico City of a special school for instruction in painting 
and the plastic arts. In this way an attempt will be made to promote 
and improve the production of artistic wares, and increase the output. 
The Department of Education is also commissioned to study means 
whereby the number of schools of popular industrial arts throughout 
the Republic may be increased. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, October 
7, 1930.) 

NICARAGUA 


GIFT TO SCHOOL LIBRARY.—In an endeavor to insure students 
attending the Managua Normal School the best possible preparation 
for their profession, the Assistant Secretary of Public Instruction 
recently presented the library of that school with a fine collection 
of a hundred books by modern educators. The books, which include 
among their number works by such well-known authorities as Binet, 
Decroly, Dewey and Dalton, cover a wide range of educational 
subjects, including methods of teaching, school programs, history of 
education, psychology and related topics. (Hl Comercio, Managua, 
October 31, 1930.) 

PANAMA 


Puptic instruction.—The following information taken from the 
Message of the President of the Republic to the National Assembly 
on September 1, 1930, gives an idea of the educational organization 
and the rapid development of public instruction in the Republic of 
Panama: 


The development of popular education in the Republic has kept pace with the 
progress of the country along other lines. While scarcely 6,000 pupils were 
registered in the schools in 1903, the present enrollment is 57,592 and will probably 
be increased to 60,000 by the beginning of the next school year. Equal advan- 
tages for obtaining an education are being offered to both girls and boys. Of the 
pupils attending the primary schools in the Republic, 28,748 are boys and 28,844, 
girls. Only 65 of the 598 primary schools are located in the cities, the remaining 
533 being in rural districts. 

All the secondary schools, with the exception of the rural normal schools in 
Aguadulece and David, are located in the capital. The total enrollment of these 
schools is 2,175, divided among the various schools as follows: 
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The National Institute comprises sections for preparatory, normal, and com- 
mercial courses as well as provision for instruction in surveying and pharmacy. 
Besides its regular work, the Normal School offers a business course. The 
vocational school for women provides instruction in home economics, telegraphy, 
commerce and other kindred subjects, while that for men teaches various occupa- 
tions. The work of the two rural normal schools is confined solely to the training 
of teachers for the rural schools. (Star and Herald, Panama City, September 
2, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


FELLowsuHIPs IN TULANE Untversity.—Information has been re- 
ceived by the Dean of the Law School in Asuncion through the Insti- 
tute of International Education in New York that five fellowships 
for advanced study and research have been made available for Para- 
guayan students by Tulane University in New Orleans, La. Only 
students who are graduates of the Law School of the National Uni- 
versity will be eligible for these fellowships. The offer is the result of 
interest aroused at the time of the International University Congress 
held in February, 1930, in Habana. (EI Diario, Asuncion, September 
5, 1930.) 

Nationa Art Socrnty.—A society was recently formed in Asun- 
cion under the name of National Art Society for the purpose of pro- 
moting the foundation of a national theater. (HI Diario, Asuncion, 
October 1, 1930.) 

PERU 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS.—In accordance with an order issued 
by the Council of Government on September 18, 1930, all directors of 
education, sectional chiefs, and other paid employees of the Depart- 
ment of Education and its branch offices; principals, teachers, and 
other employees of academies and institutes of art, national libraries 
and museums; as well as the principals, assistant principals, treasurers, 
and teachers of national schools, pedagogical institutes, and normal 
schools, will be appointed by the Executive. Inspectors of instruc- 
tion, directors of teaching centers, principals and assistant teachers 
and other employees in the primary schools will receive their appoint- 
ments from the Minister of Education with the approval of the 
Director General of Education, and persons holding subordinate 
positions in the secondary schools will be appointed by the principals 
of those schools. (El Peruano, Lima, September 22, 1930.) 

SERIES OF LECTURES.—The first of a series of lectures recently 
held in Lima under the auspices of the Society of Archeology and 
History was given by Sr. Atilio Sivirichi on September 27, 1930. 
Senior Sivirichi, who is one of the younger group of Peruvian arche- 
ologists, spoke on the sociological interpretation of Peru’s prehistoric 
architecture. (La Prensa, Lima, September 28, 1930.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


SANITARY CONFERENCE IN 1932.—The Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau has been informed by cable that the Ninth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference will be held in Argentina in 1932, the exact 
date to be announced later. 

Coneress oF EnpEmic PatHoLtocy.—The Society of Endemic 
Pathology held its sixth congress in Salta at the end of September, 
1930. In addition to members from other parts of Argentina, there 
were also delegates from Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Peru. The 
material presented before the congress was of great scientific value, 
especially that dealing with malaria, septicemia, and mycosis. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 1 and 2, 1930.) 


CHILE 


CONSULTATION CLINIC.—On Sunday, October 5, 1930, the Bureau 
of Public Health opened in Santiago its first consultation clinic for 
mothers and children. The clinic provides for the following consulta- 
tion services: For men and women before marriage, for women before 
and after childbirth, for nursing mothers, for the preschool child, 
dental service for mothers and preschool children, vaccination, and 
eve, ear, nose, and throat examinations. In order to make known 
throughout the country the purposes of the new organization, Dr. 
José M. Vergara Keller, who is in charge of the movement for pro- 
moting the welfare of mothers and children, gave a radio address a few 
days before the formal opening of the clinic to emphasize the need for 
increased protective measures for mothers and children throughout 
the Republic. (41 Mercurio, Santiago, September 26 and 30, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


NatTionaL Cuitp WELFARE Counciu.—The National Child Welfare 
Council, created by the law of August 15, 1930, held its first meeting 
on September 6. Prof. Luis Felipe Gonzélez was elected president, 
Alejandro Alvarado Quirés, vice president, and Dr. Mario Lujan, 
secretary; the other member of the council are Prof. Miguel Obregén 
and Justo A. Facio, with Srta. Maria Isabel Carvajal, Dr. Alejandro 
Montero Segura, and Sr. Horacio Acosta Garcia as alternates. The 
council published after the meeting on September 13 a summary of 
The Rights of Childhood. The work of the council is threefold, 
social, medical, and educative, and its purpose is to decrease infant 
mortality and determine the most appropriate social and economic 
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conditions for child development. Subjects under consideration by 
the council have included child vagrancy, boys’ reformatories, the 
reinstatement of the institution of adoption into civil legislation, pure 
milk, and the compilation of all national laws at present in force having 
to do with child welfare in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Child before the 
Law.’ It has been proposed that a separate children’s hospital be 
built so that the care of mothers and children might be concentrated 
in asingle center. ‘This is important in view of the limited equipment 
of the children’s section of the Hospital de San Juan de Dios, and of 
private hospitals. The council has also advocated the passage of a 
law requiring a health certificate for domestic servants and is discuss- 
ing plans for a child welfare congress to be held in April, 1931. The 
council has begun the publication of a bulletin in which child welfare 
measures in Costa Rica will be reported, as well as information 
regarding similar work done in other countries. (Boletin del Patronato 
Nacional de la Infancia, San Jose, 1930; Diario de Costa Rica, Sep- 
tember 7, 14, 19, 21, 28, October 12, 19, and November 11, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


DernvaL cuintc.—A clinic in which pupils and teachers of the 
public schools of Antigua Guatemala may receive free dental service 
was established last September in the normal school of that city. 
The necessary funds for its installation were obtained through private 
contributions. The National Government has appointed a competent 
dental surgeon to take charge of the clinic and deliver a series of lectures 
on oral hygiene during the school year. (Diario de Centro América, 
Guatemala, September 27, 1930.) 

New Rep Cross orricers.—In accordance with the constitution 
of the Guatemalan Red Cross which provides for the election of a part 
of the board of directors of the Red Cross each year, the following 
members were elected as board members on September 16, 1930: 
Sr. Rodolfo Catillo Azmitia, President; Dr. Carlos Federico Mora, 
Vice President; and Sr. Daniel Menéndez Aguilar and Sr. Teodoro 
Rudeke. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, September 17, 
1930.) 

TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN.—The National Health Department has 
undertaken the free distribution of a 150-page booklet by Dr. Maximo 
Silva, a well-known Mexican physician, in which through photographs 
and description of actual cases he shows the effect of the excessive use 
of alcoholic beverages. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, 
September 19, 1930.) 





NICARAGUA 


MATERNITY wArp.—A maternity ward equipped in accordance with 
the latest requirements of modern medical science was recently con- 
structed adjoining the San Juan de Dios hospital in Granada. This 
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work, whose cost was estimated at 1,200 cordobas, was made possible 
through the public-spirited gift of Sra. Dofia Rosa V. de Dreyfus, 
who has made similar donations to other hospitals in the Republic. 
(El Diario Nicaragtiense, Granada, October 8, 1930.) 


PERU 


PRISON REFORM.—As a step toward the improvement of prison 
conditions throughout the Republic, a commission was appointed on 
September 20, 1930, to draft new regulations for the Central Peniten- 
tiary, the Surco Reformatory for Minors, the Asylum-School for 
Minors, and the departmental and provincial prisons. The commis- 
sion will make a careful study of the latest repressive, preventive, and 
corrective systems, and while it will undoubtedly incorporate much 
of the best in each, its chief aim will be to adopt only such measures 
as will meet the peculiar needs of each institution. (HI Peruano, 
Lima, September 22, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC GATHER- 
INGS.—The Centenary Medical Congress, held in Montevideo from 
October 5 to 12, 1930, as a feature of the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the oath to the constitution, was formally opened before 
a brilliant assemblage in the Solis Theater on the afternoon of October 
5. Dr. Luis Morquio, President of the Congress, presided, there being 
seated with him on the platform the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Rector of the University, the presidents of the foreign delegations, 
and the national medical authorities. Especially invited guests in- 
cluded the President of the Republic, members of the National Admin- 
istrative Council, the cabinet, and the diplomaticcorps. Following the 
inaugural address representatives of the Argentine, Brazilian, Chilean, 
Colombian, Costa Rican, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and the 
United States delegations presented the greetings of their respective 
groups, and the congress then adjourned to convene the following day. 
Subsequent sessions took the form of lectures and discussions of the 
many papers submitted by the delegates. 

Outside of regular sessions, the delegates were given an opportunity 
to visit the principal hospitals and social welfare institutions of the city 
and were especially invited guests at the opening of the Institute of 
Clinical Pediatrics, the laying of the corner stone of the new building 
of the Children’s Hospital, and the unveiling of a monument to the 
great contemporary French scientist, Emile Roux, to whom the world 
is indebted for the discovery of antidiphtheria serum. Numerous social 
functions were also held in their honor, the President of the Republic 
and Sefora de Campisteguy being among those who entertained. 
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THE URUGUAYAN LEAGUE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


One of the league’s buildings in the Uruguayan capital 


Three other conferences were held in Montevideo during the sessions 
of the Centenary Medical Congress, one a meeting of the Argentine 
and Uruguayan specialists in tuberculosis, another the International 
Congress of Biology, and the third, the sessions of the Latin American 
Confederation for the Study of Cancer. Meeting on October 5, 
specialists from Argentina and Uruguay held a 2-day conference to 
consider means for effectively coordinating their programs for the 
study, prophylaxis, and treatment of tuberculosis. The International 
Congress of Biology, which was the first ever held, met from October 
8 to 12. For the purpose of organization, the Congress of Biology 
was divided into five sections, whose respective duties were the study 
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and consideration of the more than 400 papers submitted to the Con- 
gress by scientists from all parts of the world. The first section was 
concerned with subjects related to general biology; the second to those 
of cytology, histology, embryology, and anatomy; the third, physi- 
ology and biochemistry; the fourth, parasitology, microbiology, hema- 
tology, and serology; and the fifth, the methods and didactics of the 
biological sciences. Sessions of the Latin American Confederation 
for the Study of Cancer, under the chairmanship of Dr. Angel H. 
Roffo, took place on October 9, 10, and 11, 19380. (La Mafana, 
Montevideo, October 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1930.) 

FUNDS FOR ANTITUBERCULOSIS WORK.—A law was passed by Con- 
eress on October 3, 1930, authorizing the National Bureau of Public 
Welfare to contract a loan of 2,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
various hospitals and hospital units to be used in its antituberculosis 
campaign. The constructions provided tor in the law include a hos- 
pital with a capacity of 500 beds tc be erected on a tract of land on 
the outskirts of Montevideo; two sanatoriums with 200 beds each; 
36 wards, sufficient in size to accommodate 10 patients each, to be 
constructed adjacent to the general hospitals; and 18 sanatoriums 
with an average capacity of 20 beds each to be built in the Depart- 
mental capitals. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, October 17, 1930.) 





FEMINISM 


ARGENTINA 


NatronaL Councit oF Womrn.—At a meeting of the National 
Council of Women, held September 30, 1930, the annual report of the 
organization wasread and accepted. Among the activities of the group 
are included a library and library school, from which 58 students were 
eraduated during the past year, and a social service department. 
The following officers were reelected for a term of five years: Presi- 
dent, Sra. Carolina Lenade Argerich; national corresponding secretary, 
Sra. Belén T. de Oliver; international corresponding secretary, Sra. 
Carolina M. K. de Elias; recording secretary, Sra. Josefa de L. D. de 
Ragusin;and treasurer, Sra. Filomena Devoto de Devoto. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, October 1, 1930.) 


CHILE 


CorporaciON SoctaL FrmMreNntNA.— There has been formed in 
Santiago a women’s society under the name La Corporacién Social 
Femenina, to help all women lacking means of improving their situa- 
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tion by providing courses in nursing, whose diploma will be recognized 
by the authorities, domestic economy, languages, music, millinery, 
dressmaking, shorthand, typewriting, and similar subjects. The 
society has also established a polyclinic with the cooperation of eminent 
physicians. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, September 9, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


WoMEN’s Protective Union.—A cooperative association known as 
the Society for the Protection of Mexican Women was recently 
organized in Mexico City and registered in accordance with law with 
tbe Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. The constitu- 
tion of the newly formed organization empowers it to establish and 
operate such commercial, industrial, and agricultural enterprises as 
may be deemed necessary or expedient in order to provide employ- 
ment for women, to whom membership in the society is limited. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, October 3, 1930.) 





NECROLOGY 
ARGENTINA 


DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED DIPLOMAT.—On November 5, 1930, 
Dr. Julian Enciso, a distinguished Argentine diplomat, died on board 
the steamship Western Prince as he was returning to his native land. 
Doctor Enciso had represented his Government in Washington 
since August 1, 1928, when he assumed the post of Counselor of 
Embassy. On November 17 of the same year he was appointed 
chargé d’affaires, a position which he held with distinction until his 
departure from Washington shortly before his death. 

Doctor Enciso, a graduate of the Law School of the University of 
Buenos Aires, had served as Secretary of the Legation of Argentina in 
Madrid, Berlin, Santiago (Chile), Berne, and Rio de Janeiro before 
his appointment to the United States. He had also been chargé 
d’affaires at Copenhagen, and official observer of his Government at 
the League of Nations. His untimely death is mourned by the many 
friends he had made in his 22 years of diplomatic service in Europe 


and America. 
CUBA 


CUBAN PHILANTHROPIST.—On November 3, 1930, Sra. Rosalia 
Abreu, well known for her philanthropy and her interest in anthro- 
pology, died at the age of 68. The great affection for animals which 
Sra. Abreu showed from early childhood was centered in later life in 
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the study of anthropoid apes and other simians, of which she had a 
collection of approximately 180, one of the most complete in the 
world. Always ready to cooperate in the advancement of scientific 
knowledge, Sra. Abreu welcomed at her estate, the Quinta de Palatina, 
scientists from all parts of the world. Her collection of animals 
will, according to her wishes, form the nucleus of a zoological park 
in General Machado, an industrial suburb of Habana. Sra. Abreu’s 
interest in that suburb was recently evinced by the establishment 
of a foundation for the construction there of a vocational school for 
women, shortly to be opened (see BuLiEetTin for September, 1930, 
p. 968). (Diario de la Marina, Habana, November 4, 1930, and 
Cuba Review, New York, December, 1930.) 
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Subject Date | Author 
ARGENTINA | 
d f 1930 | 
Review of the commerce and industries of Argentina for | Oct. 9 | Avra M. Warren, consul at 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930. | Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL 
Present status of the proposed construction and financing of | Aug. 14 C. R. Nasmith, consul at Porto 
the port of Torres. é | Alegre. 
sRhesBraziliangmarketdor tiny latess =a ae eee Sept. 9 | Claude I. Dawson, consul 
: | general at Rio de Janeiro. 
Balance sheet of the Mafra Municipal Administration, State | Sept. 12 | Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul 
of Santa Catharina, quarter ended June 30, 1930. at Santos. 
Receipts of the State railway, first 6 months of 1930___________ Sept. 13 | C. R. Nasmith, Porto Alegre. 
PublicunsiriuctioninyR1o0id ewianeinos seas ee eee ee Sept. 15 | Claude I. Dawson. 
Coffee exports from Bahia during August, 1930__________-____- bevexe lope ' Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at 
Bahia. 
Matto Grosso to build 229 kilometers of road__________________ Sept. 26 | C. R. Cameron, consul peneral 
: at Sao Paulo. 
Review of commerce and industries of Santos district, quarter | Oct. 7) Arthur G. Parsloe. 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. 
CHILE 
Report on the commerce and industries of Iquique district, | Oct. 14 S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930. at Iquique. ; ; 
Review of the Concepcion district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930_|___do_____ Camden L. McLain, vice con- 
sul at Concepcion. 
Review of commerce and industries of the Antofagasta district, | Oct. 17 Thomas S. Horn, consul at 
quarter ended Sept. 39, 1930. | | Antofagasta. 
COLOMBIA | 
Exportation of coffee from Antioquia, calendar year 1929, and | | Sept. 28 | Raymond Phelan, vice consul 
first 8 months of current year. | _at Medellin. ; 
Review of commerce and industries of Cali district, quarter | Oct. 11) Harold B. Minor, vice consul 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. ; _at Cali. y 
Review of the Medellin district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930__. _..do____- Carles Hall, vice consul at 
edellin. 
Review of the Santa Marta consular district for quarter ended | Oct. 14 | LaVerne Baldwin, vice consul 
Sept. 30, 1930. at Santa Marta. 
Report on the commerce and industries of Cartagena, quarter | Oct. 15 | Eli Taylor, vice consul at 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. | Cartagena. 
Sanitary conditions, port of Buenaventura____________-_______ Nov. 11 | D. Myers, vice consul at 
| | Buenaventura. 
COSTA RICA 
National Infant Patronage of Costa Rica_____.-_-.__----------- | Oct. 22} Edward Caffery, consul at 
San Jose. 
Report of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 28 Do. 
1930. 
Registration—The law of trade-marks in Costa Rica_._--_--_- | Nov. 9 Do. 
CUBA 
Review of commerce and industries of the Matanzas district, | Oct. 11 | John T. Wainwright, vice 
quarter ended Sept. 30. 1930. consul at Matanzas. 
Review of the Nuevitas district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930__| Oct. 15 Bas Wakefield, consul at 
Nuevitas. 
Review of the Antilla consular district, quarter ended Sept. | Oct. 16 | Horace J. Dickinson, consul 
30, 1930. at Antilla. 
Report on commerce and industries of Santiago de Cuba, | Oct. 20 | Edward I. Nathan, consul at 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930. Santiago de Cuba. 
Progress(of poultryaindustnye inl © tb asses eee Oct. 23 Harold B. Quarton, consul at 
Habana. 
Suspension of new activities by the Cuban Department of | Nov. 6 | Do. 
Public Works. 
ECUADOR 
Review of commerce and industries of Ecuador, quarter ended | Oct. 25 Sheridan Talbott, consul at 


Sept. 30, 1930. 
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Reports received to December 1, 1930—Continued 











Subject Date Author 
EL SALVADOR 
1930 
Population of El] Salvador, census of May 1, 1930____-________- Sept. 29 | A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
Salvador. 
Report on commerce and industries, third quarter of 1930____- Oct. 8 Do. 
Imports and exports of El Salvador for six months of 1930____- Oct. 10 Do. 
Registration of trade-marks for October, 1930____--__--__-____- Nov. 4 Do. 
Salvadoran business conditions, January to September, 1930___| Nov. 5 Do. 
Inter-Republican trade, 1928 and 1929_______________________-- Nov. 22 Do. 
GUATEMALA 
Report on commerce and industries, quarter ended Sept. 30,) Oct. 14 | G. K. Donald, consul general 
1930. at Guatemala City. 
HAITI 
Use of wood for construction in the Tropics-_----_-------------- Sept. 30 | Donald R. Heath, consul at 
Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS | 
Spanish language required in documents legalized by Hon- | Oct. 1] David J. D. Myers, consul at 
duran consuls. | Tegucigalpa. 
Hlonduranicensus— June) 30 @lO3 hs ses soe see eee | COX a Do. 
Publication on the life of Francisco Morazan__-_--------------- | Oct. 8 Do. 
Review of the Puerto Castilla district, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 26 | Lawrence F. Cotie, vice con- 


1930. 
MEXICO 


Preliminary census figures of 1930 of the chief commercial | Oct. 
centers of Mexico compared with 1921. 


NICARAGUA 
PeriodicalineporbsO ml CO Le cee ee eee ee ee eee Sept. 
The commerce and industries for calendar year 1929__-__________ Sept 
Review of Bluefields district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930_____ | Oct. 
Review of western Nicaragua, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930__-_| Oct. 
PANAMA 
Imports into Panama during September, 1930___-------------- Oct 


PERU 


Review of commerce and industries of Peru, quarter ended Oct. 
Sept. 30, 1930. | 


URUGUAY 
Review of commerce and industries for the half year, January— | Sept. 
June, 1930. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. | Oct. 
30, 1930. 
VENEZUELA 
@oftee—Maracalbordistnic tess =. ss. ee ee ee | Oct 
Maracaibo imports for August and September, 1930__---_____- | Oct. 
Exports from Maracaibo for September, 1930____-_-_-_----__-- Led Qeesas 
Review of commerce and industries of Maracaibo, quarter | Oct. 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. 
Review of the La Guaira district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930__. Nov 
Review of the Caracas district, quarter ended September, 1930_| Nov 
Survey of the Ciudad Bolivar commercial district for 1929_____ Nov. 
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sul at Puerto Castillo. 


Dudley G. Dwyre, consul at 
Mexico City. 


Girvan Teall, vice consul at 
Corinto. 

Samuel J. Fletcher, consul at 
Bluefields. 


Do. 
Girvan Teall. 


Willard Galbraith, vice consul 
at Panama City. 


Archibald E. Gray, vice con- 
sul at Callao-Lima. 


Leslie E. Reed, consul general 
at Montevideo. 
Do. 


Gerald A. Mokma, vice consul 
at Maracaibo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
at La Guaira. 


| H. C. Von Struve, consul at 


Caracas. 
Do. 
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DR. RICARDO J. ALFARO, PRESIDENT 
OF PANAMA 


R. Ricardo J. Alfaro, since 1922 the distinguished and highly 
esteemed Minister of Panama in Washington and member of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, left the United 
States early in January to assume the Presidency of his country, the 
Supreme Court having named him on January 2, 1931, to succeed 
President Florencio H. Arosemena. Doctor Alfaro was thus the 
second member of the Governing Board within six months to become 
the Chief Executive of his nation, since Dr. Enrique Olaya was 
inaugurated President of Colombia on August 7 of last year. Doctor 
Alfaro took office on January 16, in the presence of Government 
officials, diplomats, and the members of the Supreme Court. 
At the meeting of the Governing Boara on January 7, 1931, the vice 
chairman, His Excellency Dr. S. Gurgél do Amaral, Ambassador of 
Brazil, presiding in the absence of the chairman, spoke as follows: 


The Minister of Panama had expected to meet with us here to-day for the last 
time before going to his country. to occupy the high position to which he has been 
called by the people of Panama. The fact that he had to hasten his departure 
deprives us of the pleasure of his company and he begs all his honorable colleagues 
on the board to excuse his absence. 

I am sure that I interpret faithfully the sentiments of all the members of the 
Governing Board when I express our satisfaction at seeing that a man of his worth 
has been distinguished by so high an honor from his country. To this feeling of 
satisfaction for the distinction that the minister has received is joined a feeling 
of regret at his withdrawal from this board, where his collaboration has been so 
useful to our labors and has contributed on broad lines to the development of the 
cause of Pan Americanism. Doctor Alfaro has always given evidence of great 
intellectual endowments and liberal education. He is an eminent jurist, a man 
of reflection, distinguished for the beauty of his ideas and literary style. For all 
these qualities he has always merited our admiration, and our cordial friendship 
for his qualities as a perfect gentleman. 
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I move that the Director General be authorized to transmit to His Excellency 
Doctor Alfaro, the Minister of Panama, the sentiments which I have just expressed 
in the name of the Governing Board. 


The motion of the Ambassador of Brazil, seconded by the Ambas- 
sador of Mexico, was unanimously adopted. 

Doctor Alfaro, who was vice chairman of the Governing Board in 
1927-28, took an active part in the board’s work during his entire 
membership, serving on numerous committees, in which his able co- 
operation was highly valued. 

In many of the important Pan American congresses of recent years 
Doctor Alfaro represented his country and played a leading réle; in 
fact, few other diplomats have had as extensive a participation in 
constructive Pan Americanism. Chairman of the delegation of Pan- 
ama to the Sixth International Conference of American States held 
in Habana in 1928, he was not only rapporteur of the committee on 
public international law for the topic Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, but also vice chairman of the committee on intellectual 
cooperation. 

Other gatherings to which Doctor Alfaro, as head of the delega- 
tion of his country, brought the contribution of his interest, good 
will, and signal ability include the Second Pan American Red Cross 
Conference (1926), the Third Pan American Commercial Conference 
(1927), the International Conference of American States on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration (December 10, 1928—January 5, 1929), the Pan 
American Trade-Mark Conference (1929), and the meeting of the 
Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port Formal- 
ities (1929). He was also delegate of Panama to the Inter-American 
Commission on Commerical Aviation (1927) and to the International 
Radio Congress (1927). 

In the course of his brilliant public career, Doctor Alfaro has also 
rendered valuable service to his country as a member of the com- 
mittee on the revision of judicial organization and procedure, judge 
of the mixed claims commission created by the Panama Canal 
treaty, and as Secretary of Government and Justice, the ranking 
position in the Cabinet. During part of the four years spent in 
the last-named post, Doctor Alfaro also held the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, a department in which he had earlier been first a chief of 
bureau and later undersecretary. 

Although busy with his law practice during the years 1910 to 
1918, Doctor Alfaro nevertheless showed his devotion to the cause 
of education by occupying for seven years the chair of history in the 
Insituto Nacional. In 1917 he become professor of civil law in 
the National Law School, of which he was one of the founders. 
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His erudition is recognized by his membership in the Academies 
of History of Spain and Panama; the Academy of American History, 
of Buenos Aires; the Academy of Political Science of New York; 
and the American Society of International Law. 

Among valuable publications by Doctor Alfaro may be mentioned 
the Life of General Tomdés Herrdn; Boundaries between Panama and 
Costa Rica; Panaman Judicial Code; Divorce; Trusteeship; Bolivar, 
and other historical monographs. 

No one who read in the December, 1930, issue of the BuLLETIN, 
which was devoted to commemoration of the Bolivar centenary, 
Doctor Alfaro’s poignant description of The Last Days of the Liber- 
ator will forget his beautiful and majestic picture of that hero, “great 
in thought, great in action... . great in suffering, in abandon- 
ment and death.” Dr. Alfaro’s powers as historian and author have 
perhaps never been more fully displayed than in this masterly essay. 


























M. STENIO VINCENT, PRESIDENT OF HAITI 


Inaugurated November 18, 1930, for a term of six years. 


STENIO VINCENT, HAITI'S NEW PRESIDENT 


N November 18, 1930, the one hundred and twenty-seventh 

anniversary of the Battle of Vertiére, the National Assembly of 

Haiti met in special session to elect a new President of the Republic 

for the term 1930 to 1936. On the fourth ballot Senator Sténio 

Vincent was elected by a large majority, and on the same day took 
the oath of office. 

The distinguished jurist and statesman who will direct the affairs 
of Haiti for the next six years was born in Port au Prince, February 
22, 1874. He was educated at the Lycée ‘“‘ Pétion” in Haiti, and 
at Ecole des Sciences Morales et Politiques, |’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and l’Ecole des Chartes, in Paris. M. Vincent started life as 
a journalist, a field in which his able pen early won him distine- 
tion. He founded the well known daily Haiti Journal, a newspaper 
devoted to the best interests of his country. 

Early in public life he held the position of secretary of the board 
of school inspectors of Port au Prince, followed shortly by that of 
secretary-editor of the national Senate. Among other public posts 
filled by M. Vincent with credit and distinction are the following: 
Secretary of the Legation of Haiti in Paris and in Berlin; Chief of 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruction; magistrate of Port 
au Prince; Chargé d’Affaires of Haiti at The Hague; member of the 
Haitian Commission to the Universal Exposition of Brussels in 1910; 
Secretary of the Interior and Public Works; President of the national 
Senate, 1917; director of the Commercial School, founded by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Port au Prince; and professor in the 
national School of Law. The zeal, conscientiousness, and ability 
displayed in the fulfillment of these functions made him the out- 
standing candidate for the Haitian Chief Magistracy, and augur for 
his country a sound and disinterested administration. 
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Courtesy of Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher 
STATUE OF HENRY CLAY IN CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


This monument, the gift of the United States to the Government and people of Venezuela, was unveiled 
and formally presented December 9, 1930. 


PRESENTATION OF THE STATUE 
On ENR CLA TO VENEZUBEA 


By Hon. Maurice H. THatcuer 


Representative in the Congress of the United States from Kentucky and Member of 
the Special Commission Appointed to Make the Presentation 


HE following is a recital of the general facts touching the pres- 

entation, for and on behalf of the United States of America, to 
the United States of Venezuela, of a statue of Henry Clay; and there 
are included herewith the formal addresses delivered in connection 
with the functions involved. It is to be hoped that by a perusal of 
the whole the readers of the BULLETIN may come to have a fair under- 
standing of the subject. 


FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN VENEZUELA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The friendship which the people of Venezuela and those of the 
United States have entertained for each other has been of a long, un- 
broken, and most cordial character. It began more than a hundred 
years ago when Simon Bolivar, a native of Caracas and Venezuela, 
against overwhelming odds, was waging war in behalf of Latin 
American independence, and Henry Clay, the great commoner, in- 
spired by the patriotic deeds of El Libertador and his compatriots, 
became the outstanding and all-powerful North American advocate 
and champion of that cause. Rooted in a heroic past, this friendship 
has grown and strengthened with the years, and to-day may be 
deemed both traditional and _ historic. 

Thus Bolivar and Clay, both ‘“universal’’ men, came to be friends; 
and the marvelously eloquent appeals made by the latter in behalf 
of the freedom of the Spanish colonies in America gave to the former 
and his comrades in arms an even greater courage and zeal for their 
immortal tasks. No wonder that in Venezuela, as, indeed, through- 
out all of Latin America, the memory of Henry Clay is held in deepest 
love and reverence! 


STATUES OF WASHINGTON, BOLIVAR, AND CLAY 


It was but natural, therefore, that the Republic of Venezuela should 
have erected in the capital of that country a statue of George Wash- 
ington; and that later, in 1921, it should have presented to the city 
of New York, and thereby to the people of the United States, an 
equestrian statue of Bolivar, the work of Sallie James Farnham. 
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The last-named monument, which stands in Central Park, is a noble 
piece of art. 

Hence, in turn, it was also but natural and most fitting, withal, 
that the United States of America should desire to provide some 
visible token of its appreciation of Venezuelan good will, some physi- 
cal evidence commemorative of the long-enduring friendship between 
the two nations. Thus it came to pass that the Congress of the 
United States enacted the necessary legislation, and made the neces- 
sary appropriation, by means of which a statute of Henry Clay, the 





Courtesy of Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher 


THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO VENEZUELA AND AIDES 


Left to right: Mr. Robert J. Phillips, Secretary of the Commission; Col. Blanton Winship, Military 
Aide; Hon. George T. Summerlin, Minister to Venezuela and Commissioner; Hon. James R. Sheffield, 
Chairman of the Commission, with rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, Commissioner; and Capt. Lamar R.. Leahy, Naval Aide. 


work of American artists, was, on the 9th of December last, in Caracas, 
formally presented to the Republic of Venezuela. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 


The three United States commissioners appointed by President 
Hoover, under the act of Congress, were Hon. James R. Sheffield, of 
New York, chairman, with the rank of ambassador; Hon. George T. 
Summerlin, United States Minister to Venezuela (who had preceded us 
to Caracas); and the writer. Commissioners Sheffield and Thatcher, 
accompanied by their wives and the duly designated aides of the com- 
mission, made the trip on the new United States cruiser Northampton. 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson deemed this good-will mission 
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of such importance as to arrange, through the courtesy of the Navy 
Department, for the use of the Northampton for the indicated purpose. 

In passing, it seems but fair to state that the ladies of the party, as 
unofficial “‘aides,’”’ were able, because of the many social contacts 
arising, to render substantial service and materially to contribute 
to the success of the mission. 

The voyage to and from Venezuela was a very pleasant one. The 
members of our party were deeply indebted to Capt. Walter N. 
Vernou, the capable commanding officer of the Northampton, and to 





Courtesy of Dr. Pedro Manuel Arcaya 
THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET OF VENEZUELA AT UNVEILING CEREMONY 
Right to left: His Excellency Dr. Juan Bautista Pérez, President of Venezuela; Dr. Rubén Gonzalez, Min- 
ister of the Interior; Dr. P. Itriago Chacin, Minister of Foreign Relations; Gen. Rafael Maria Velasco 
B., Minister of Finance and Public Credit until recently, when he was,made Governor of the Federal 


Piste, Dr. Gumersindo Torres, Minister of Promotion; Dr. Federico Alvarez Feo, Minister of Public 
orks. 


his official staff and the crew for their unfailing courtesy and constant 
efforts to provide for our comfort and pleasure. 

In the Caracas address of the writer, hereinafter set forth, a more 
complete statement touching the personnel of the commission and its 
staff will be found. A statement of the legislation authorizing the 
presentation of the statue under discussion and certain historical data 
are also to be noted therein. 

We left New York on the afternoon of December 2 and returned 
there on the forenoon of December 18, having spent five days in Vene- 
zuela. We arrived at La Guaira, the port of Caracas, on the morning 
of December 8. There we were met by a reception committee, com- 
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posed of Venezuelan officials and others, and were conveyed thence, in 
automobiles, up and over the magnificent mountain roadway extend- 
ing from La Guaira to the Venezuelan capital. The members of our 
party were domiciled, as ‘‘hosts to ourselves’”’ and as guests of the 
President of Venezuela, in the lovely residence or villa known as 
Quinta Bella Vista, located on the mountain side overlooking 
Caracas. Here we maintained our headquarters, and made our 
home. 





HOSPITALITY ACCORDED——_CEREMONIES AND FUNCTIONS 


Four days we spent in Caracas in fulfilling our mission and in 
participating in the many delightful functions arranged for our party. 
There were assigned by the Venezuelan Government, as aides to our 
commission, representatives of the Foreign Office, and of the Army and 
Navy. Automobiles were regularly provided for our use, and every- 
thing possible was done to insure our comfort and pleasure. In fact, 
we were literally overwhelmed by the character and extent of the 
courtesies accorded us by the officials and people of Venezuela. We 
are sure that a more charming hospitality can not anywhere be found 
than in that beautiful country. It was our very great pleasure to 
meet there some of the most cultured and delightful people ever to be 
encountered. And in this category must be included the members of 
the American colony in Caracas; that is to say, men and women of the 
United States who for reasons of pleasure or business are residing 
there. 

We were kept very busy during the entire stay in Venezuela in tak- 
ing part in the ceremonials and functions involved in the discharge of 
our mission. Formal luncheons, dinners, receptions, calls made and 
calls returned, unveiling and presentation exercises, the placing of 
wreaths on the statues of Bolivar and Sucre by our commission, and 
on the statue of Washington by Venezuelan officials, visits to the 
Pantheon (where rest the remains of Bolivar and other early heroes), 
to Casa Bolivar, and other places of interest, were matters that 
engaged us. 


THE STATUE AND ITS UNVEILING AND PRESENTATION 


On the forenoon of Tuesday, December 9, in the presence of a large 
concourse of people, the formal unveiling of the statue and its pre- 
sentation to the Republic of Venezuela took place in the lovely plaza 
in the heart of Caracas, named in honor of Henry Clay. Among those 
present and participating in the exercises were His Excellency, Sefior 
Dr. J. B. Pérez, President of Venezuela, and members of his Cabinet, 
with other Venezuelan officials, national and local; the members of the 
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diplomatic corps; the members of our commission, the accompanying 
aides and others of our party, together with the officers of the North- 
ampton. The day was ideal—filled witb glorious sunlight and the 
springtime warmth of Caracas. The costumes and uniforms of the 
Venezuelan and American aides and other officers gave added color 
and brilliance to the scene. The national anthems of Venezuela and 
the United States were played by a Venezuelan band. The day 
marked the one hundred and sixth anniversary of the great battle of 
Ayacucho, which signalized the final overthrow of Spanish dominion 
in South America. The date was, therefore, propitious; the event, 
happy and historic. 

First came the formal unveiling of the statue, performed by Presi- 
dent Pérez. Thereupon, the chairman of the commission, Ambassador 
Sheffield, delivered the address of presentation. To this, response was 
made by the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. P. Itriago 
Chacin. Then a more extended address was delivered by Dr. José 
Santiago Rodriguez, who had been designated by the Venezuelan 
Government as orator of the day. 

These addresses are hereinafter included. 

The statue, which is of bronze, is somewhat more than life size, and 
depicts Mr. Clay in speaking posture. The pedestal is inscribed in 
English and Spanish. ‘The English inscription reads thus: 

Henry Cuay; 1777-1852; apostle of fraternity among the coun- 
tries of America, and valiant defender of their independence. 
To the United States of Venezuela the United States of America 


gives this statue of its illustrious statesman, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Senator, and Secretary of State. 


In the container placed in the monument there was deposited, 
among other things, an original document or statement prepared and 
signed by the United States commissioners, of the tenor following: 


Caracas, December 9, 1930. 


On this anniversary date of the Battle of Ayacucho, which finally and forever 
determined the independence of the Spanish colonies of South America, we, as 
the representatives of the Government and people of the United States of America, 
duly chosen for the purpose, formally present, in their name, to the Government 
and people of the United States of Venezuela this statue of Henry Clay, the great 
North American, whose courage, zeal, eloquence, and statesmanship so effectively 
aided the independence cause. 

It is the earnest hope and prayer of the people of our Republic that this statue 
shall here stand as a perpetual token and witness of the good will, affection, and 
esteem which they bear, and have ever borne, for the people of the Republic of 
Venezuela. 

Jammrs R. SHEFFIELD, Chairman, 

GrEorGE T. SUMMERLIN, 

Maurice H. THATCHER, 
Commissioners of the United States of America. 
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A SECTION OF CA 


A panoramic view of the beautiful and pic 


PRESENTATION OF GAVEL 


The writer carried with him to Caracas a handsome gavel, the head 
of which was made from the timber of an ash tree that grew at 
Ashland, the historic home of Henry Clay near Lexington, Ky. It 
appears that this tree was one of those under which Mr. Clay was 
accustomed to meditate on questions of national and international 
concern, and it is believed that some of his great speeches on the 
subject of Latin American independence were, in large measure, 
thought out and formulated beneath this and the other fine trees 
that distinguished Ashland in the days of old. 

This gavel it was the writer’s pleasure to present to Casa Bolivar, 
the home of the great Liberator, in Caracas. There it will be pre- 
served and cherished, together with many highly prized posses- 
sions of the great South American whose heroic and successful 
efforts for the independence of his continent won the love and esteem 
of Mr. Clay. 


RECEPTION AT THE VENEZUBLAN CLUB—PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
BANQUET 


An outstanding feature of the entertainment accorded us in Caracas 
was the reception given in our honor, under the auspices of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, at the Venezuelan Club on Tuesday 
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CAS, VENEZUELA 


esque capital and metropolis of Venezuela. 


evening, December 9. This was a very elaborate affair, and was 
attended by a great number of people. We were thus given enlarged 
opportunity to meet many of the most prominent members of the 
social, political, and official circles of Caracas and the Republic. 

Of similar character was the banquet given in further honor of our 
party, at the Caracas Country Club on Wednesday evening, December 
10, by the Pan American Society of Venezuela. There were in 
attendance at this function, in addition to the members of the diplo- 
matic corps and many prominent government officials, a Jarge num- 
ber of Venezuelans, together with a considerable contingent of North 
Americans. On this occasion the writer was privileged to deliver 
the principal address, reference to which has already been made. 


MARACAY—PUERTO CABELLO—HOMEWARD BOUND 


Our fifth and last day in Venezuela was Friday, December 12. 
There had been arranged for our party an automobile drive to 
Maracay, about 60 miles distant from Caracas over the mountains, 
luncheon at Maracay, and an afternoon drive of similar distance from 
that city to Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean, westward from La 
Guaira. At Puerto Cabello we were scheduled to embark at the 
close of the day on the Northampton for our return voyage. 
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This delightful itinerary was carried out. Accompanied by 
Venezuelan officials and others, we traversed the beautiful paved 
highway leading from Caracas, over the intervening mountains, to 
Maracay, which lies in the lowlands. The mountain scenery thus 
encountered, as well as that which we saw on the afternoon ride to 
Puerto Cabello, is of superb character. We were thus enabled to 
see a most rugged and beautiful cross section of Venezuela, and also 
to observe much of the typical life of the country. During the day 
we passed through a number of important sections and communities, 
including, besides Maracay, Los Teques and Valencia. The last is 
one of the largest cities of the Republic. 

At Maracay we paid a call upon General Juan Vicente Gémez, 
former President of Venezuela, and now commander in chief of the 
Venezuelan Army. Here he makes his home. Despite his seventy- 
odd years, he is keen-eyed, active, and alert. 

In the immense dining hall of the new and lovely Hotel Jardin at 
Maracay, just being thrown open, we were formally entertained at 
luncheon, our hosts being Dr. Rafael Requefia, President of the State 
of Aragua, wherein Maracay is situated, and his charming wife. 

The span of roadway stretching from Maracay to Puerto Cabello 
was reeled off all too soon for us, and a little before sunset we came to 
that historic city. Looking seaward, we saw the Northampton lying at 
anchor, ready to take the members of our party aboard. Most regret- 
fully we said our farewells and went out to the ship. Then night 
settled down and we were soon ploughing northward and homeward 
through the starlit waters of the Caribbean, delighted with the 
hospitality that had been accorded us and happy in the thought that 
the token of good will which had thus been presented by and for our 
country to the Venezuelan Republic should have the purposed effect 
of rendering even stronger than before the time-tested and fully- 
proven bonds of friendship existent between the two nations. 


I 


ADDRESS OF JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY, AT THE PRESENTATION AND UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF HENRY 
CLAY 


To-day is the one hundred and sixth anniversary of the Battle of Avachuco’ 
which changed Spanish colonies to independent sovereign states. The echoes 
of that battle still reverberate in the 21 free Republics of the western world. 

It is fitting in the city where Simén Bolivar was born and where he forever 
sleeps, that the sister republics of Venezuela and the United States should join 
in celebrating that which led to such historic and far-reaching results. On this 
day and in this distinguished presence, on behalf of the people and Government 
of my country, I rejoice to bring you a message of fervent good will and to express 
our earnest hopes for enduring friendship. 

May I also be permitted to express the respect of my people and my Goy- 
ernment for President Pérez and for your former President, General Gémez. 
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The progress of your country under their intelligent services and their patriotic 
support has made this event, so happily binding together our two Republics, 
a harbinger of lasting peace and of good will between our nations. 

This occasion also gives my country an opportunity to express its profound 
admiration for Simén Bolivar. Patriot, inspiring leader of men, a military 
genius, and a great statesman, the name and the fame of the great liberator will 
forever be cherished by all who love freedom, admire courage, and appreciate 
unselfish devotion to the cause of human liberty. His name is linked as liberator 
with George Washington and as emancipator with Abraham Lincoln. 

Who knows but it may have been his practical idealism and amazing efforts 
to free the Spanish colonies from Spain that made the most popular idol and fore- 
most statesman of his day in the United States the ardent champion of the 
recognition of the Latin-American Republics of South America. 

Go back with me 112 years. The place is the House of Representatives in 
the American Congress—the speaker is a young Representative from the State 
of Kentucky. It is a time when the new Republic of the United States needs 
friends among the older nations of Europe. Especially did it desire to be on 
good terms with Spain. Yet this young man of unblemished character, with an 
eloquence unequaled in our political history, dares to make one of the most 
forceful addresses ever delivered in the Congress on behalf of the South American 
struggle for independence. in the Congress or from the political platform he 
never ceased to plead your cause. He went further than that—he sought when 
Secretary of State to gain the support of certain countries in Europe to induce 
Spain to discontinue the war against her American colonies. His speech of 
March 24, 1818, in the Congress was translated into Spanish and read to your 
armies fighting the battles for the liberty of a continent. When in 1826 the first 
Pan American Conference was held in Panama, under the leadership of Bolivar, 
this ardent American champion of your rights induced the United States to 
recognize the congress and to send delegates to it. 

Who is this American of whom I speak? He was born on a farm, while still 
a youth sent to the legislature of his State and then to the Congress of the United 
States, made Speaker of that body in his first term, to which he was reelected four 
times, afterwards appointed Secretary of State, and served later for many years 
as a Senator of the United States. He was five times nominated for the office 
of President, and though he never succeeded, he is universally regarded as the 
most popular American of his day. I refer to Henry Clay. 

The personal correspondence between Bolivar and Clay reflects their fine 
qualities of mind and heart. The former expressed his gratitude, the latter his 
faith. It was the union of two great souls, differing in country, race and language, 
but sharing common beliefs in the liberties of mankind and the freedom of a 
continent. : 

In a debate in the American Congress in January, 1817, Clay declared: 

““Por my part, I wish their [the Spanish colonies’] independence. * * * 
Let them have free government if they be capable of enjoying it; but let them 
have at all events independence. * * * J may be accused of an imprudent 
utterance * * * on this occasion. I care not; when the independence, 
the happiness, the liberty of a whole people is at stake, and that people, our 
neighbors and brethren, occupying a portion of the same continent, imitating 
our example, and participating of the same sympathies as ourselves, I will 
boldly avow my feelings and my wishes in their behalf, even at the hazard of such 
an imputation.” 

Clay like your own Bolivar has been hailed as the father of Pan Americanism. 
His unquenchable spirit still lives in the policy of our Department of State 
toward our neighbors and friends in the Republics of South America. 
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[am speaking to the people of Venezuela. In a larger sense I am trying to 
interpret to all the Republies of South America the friendly attitude of my 
country and its faith in the complete triumph of free institutions and free govern- 
ment in the splendid and still not fully developed western world. 

Your success in the great adventure of self-government is as dear to us as it is 
to you. You won your right to independence by the sword. So did we. You 
patterned your Government on the broad foundations of liberty and justice. 
So did we. You emancipated slaves. So, a little later, did we. Our problems 
may not always have been the same, but the end we are both seeking, by similar 
or different pathways, is the same. 

We admire your culture nourished by that ancient and scholarly seat of learn- 
ing, the University of Caracas. Here have lived and died authors, artists, and 
statesmen representative of what was best in the thought and purpose of the 
leadership of your beautiful country. 

We recognize your inalienable rights to your own institutions built out of your 
environment, your cultural aspirations and your national character. We aspire 
to no leadership in your affairs. We covet no part of your territory. We only 
want to help you, whenever you desire it, in attaining the highest development of 
your national consciousness and your sovereign rights, just as we hope for your 
cooperation in the attainment of our national ideals. You sit with us at the 
council table of the nations, and your place there will be respected and maintained. 

This is in accord with the spirit of Henry Clay. It is the test of international 
friendships and the seal of international good-will. It makes our deeds square 
with our words. It ineludes the reciprocal obligations of dealing justly with 
your nationals in my country and my nationals in yours. This would be following 
the life teachings and example of both Simén Bolivar and Henry Clay. It is the 
way to peace at home and abroad. That should be and I do not permit myself to 
doubt is the hope both of your country and of mine. 

It is my especial privilege and honor in the name of my country to help you 
dedicate this monument to the memory and the influence of a great American 
who lived and died with an abiding faith in the future destiny of the Republies of 
South America—Hmnry Cray. 


II 


Avpress or His Excentmency Dr. P. Ivrtaco Cuacin, Minister or ForREIGN 
APPAIRS OF VENEZUELA, ACCEPTING THE STATUE OF HENRY CLAY ON BEHALF 
or His Country 

Your EXcwuuency: 

In the name of the Government and the people of the United States of Vene- 
zuela, L take pleasure in replying to the noble sentiments which you have expressed 
in dedicating this monument to Henry Clay. Please convey to the Government 
and the people of the United States, and express also to the illustrious State of 
Kentucky and to the initiators of the project which has to-day been so splendidly 
realized, our sineere gratitude and affection. 

We accept with particular satisfaction this gift from the first nation to win 
independence on our continent—-your great Commonwealth whose sound strength, 
developed by labor and by peace, has given her one of the outstanding réles in 
history—to us, a sister republic, also signalized in the annals of liberty for her 
strength of will, which matched every demand for sacrifice. Venezuela fought 
against a race of heroes; this is the anniversary of that memorable day when, 
after years of epie warfare, the sword of a Venezuelan demonstrated to the world 
the glorious culmination of the united efforts of those South American peoples 
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who, consecrated by a victory won by the fortitude and self-abnegation of each 
one individually, opened the path to a future promising new life and new 
justice in America. 

This gift is one that is significant and inspiring in every way, because the 
memory of Clay is linked with that of Hispanic American emancipation; its 
bronze will be eloquent to our people of brotherhood, of virtue, of unceasing 
endeavor, of the efficacy of cooperation in obtaining the noble ends of progress. 
It is a new and felicitous tribute to the cordial friendship between our two 
countries that has lasted uninterruptedly for over a century. From this point 
of view, as you have so truthfully and so stirringly said, it is more than a monu- 
ment—it is a symbol. 

No expression of this friendship, on the other hand, could have been more wel- 
come to the Government of my country, and especially to the illustrious citizen 
during whose Presidency this statue was offered. For it has always been his 
ardent desire to increase among our people an appreciation of their benefactors 
by evoking patriotic memories, now through the name of a humble country 
schoolhouse, now through the memorial of marble and bronze dedicated with 
great ceremony in the city square. All expressions of this reverence are tributes 
from the present generation to those pioneers who opened the way, tributes reveal- 
ing loyalty to the guiding principles of democracy and their enduring gratitude. 
Such expressions are, furthermore, the best, the most pleasant, the most memo- 
rable object lessons possible for stimulating unselfishness and nobility in a nation’s 
soul. 

The memory of great men—and here I include not only figures outstanding in 
history for courage or achievement, but also those moral heroes noteworthy for 
altruism and constancy to an ideal—truly perpetuates, in a form forever fresh, 
forever sure, the lessons taught by their lives. In the shade of their memory, 
as formerly in the light of their presence, hearts are quickened with enthusiasm, 
and nation treats with nation as with a brother. Their high example continues 
to unite around their banner the multitude, aglow with struggle or exalted by 
triumph. That is one of the indubitable characteristices of liberators, of creators, 
of every man who has thrown himself heart and soul into the altruistic under- 
takings that have illumined the pages of human history. Such a one was Wash- 
ington to his Nation, and he will remain a perennial inspiration to posterity. 
And such men as Clay, who have served a cause vital to other countries, have 
linked their memory in those other nations, where their names awake warm 
affection, to the achievement of their ideal. ‘Defender of American independ- 
ence,’ comments a distinguished professor, ‘from 1816 on he kept the subject 
before the House of Representatives with tenacious enthusiasm.’ Prophet 
and genius, he displayed in his speeches a romantic faith in the liberty of Spanish 
America, a daring conception of future continental solidarity, a generous confi- 
dence in the capacity of the Latin democracies for self-government. THeartily, 
therefore, do we welcome this champion of American rights to the home of Bolfvar. 
It is surely fitting to erect in this country a statue to this man who thought for 
all time with his miracle-working mind, who spoke for all nations with his silver 
tongue. 

This statue is a symbol as gratifying as it is magnificent. As the star twinkling 
in the heavens above indicates his course to the searcher below on the over- 
whelming immensity of the sea or of the plain, so the souls of great men, nay, 
of all men who in their daily tasks see beyond themselves, point out to their 
nations the path of progress, of virtue, and of glory. In the radiance of such 
lives, transcending boundaries, national interests, and racial distinetions, an 
ennobled humanity pauses to evaluate itself, and realizes the unity of all the 
world. 









































HENRY CLAY 


In this engraving, published in Washington in 1822, Clay is shown with a copy of his resolution for recogniz- 
ing the independence of South American Republics, presented to Congress February 10, 1821. 
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IDOL 


ADDRESS OF Dr. Jos& Santraco Ropricguetz UrPon THE OCCASION OF THE 
UNVEILING AND PRESENTATION OF THE STATUE OF HENRY CLAY 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Mr. AMBASSADOR AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN DELEGA- 
TION, YouR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


There could have been no more appropriate occasion than this splendid and 
auspicious anniversary of Ayacucho—a date which marks in burning characters 
the final success of the democratic movement in Spanish America—whereon to 
dedicate this lasting tribute which deservedly exalts the memory of Henry Clay. 
Of him it is sufficient to recall that, in the great Republic of the north, proud and 
magnificent, he rose to be the champion and leader of this movement, to which he 
devoted heart and soul. And it may well be said of him that in his soul there 
ever glowed a vibrant and noble zeal for a free and independent Spanish America, 
as though the living flame of his patriotic faith, which never ceased to illumine 
the sanctuary of his ideals, had enveloped in its dazzling radiance the revered and 
beloved images of his country and of our Spanish America. Inno other statesman 
of the north was there so marked a sense of the significance of two events, out- 
standing among all recorded by history: The discovery of America, and the 
democratic evolution effected in colonial life throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent. Indeed, John Niles, an intimate friend of Henry Clay’s, 
observed, after studying the Spanish American Revolution, that no other event, 
with the sole exception of the discovery of the New World, would wield so great 
an influence on the destinies of the human race, because it was not only the latest 
but the most notable era in the annals of the world. But on Henry Clay this 
idea made a still deeper impression. He planted it, as though he had sown a 
star, in his conception of that profound political and social transformation which 
was historically the same in both North and South America; and soon it flowered 
in his lofty spirit, in that brilliant constellation of his immortal ideas respecting 
continental solidarity. From that moment he held as brothers the Hispanic 
peoples who resolutely, with a faith and a heroism which will be the wonder of 
every age, were writing for us an imperishable record, the matchless pages of the 
American epic. 

It is common knowledge that among the historians of North America it was a 
novel concept that the War of Independence of Spanish America was of a social 
character. Henry Clay was the first to recognize the implications which were the 
inevitable consequences of that great event. And following step by step as he 
did the march of those very events, especially in the southern part of the continent 
where the social effects were from the first most evident, his political genius 
perceived the oneness of the democratic movement in both Americas, the har- 
monious parallel of both emancipatory processes, and the similarity between their 
underlying causes. For, while the revolution may have been precipitated in the 
United States by the imprudence of oppressive taxation and in South America 
by the events in Bayonne, yet the real causes were other and far deeper, arising 
from the sociological evolution of the colonial organism. That uniformity, that 
inner analogy, and that same elective affinity were rooted in the very substance 
of the continent itself and made both movements spiritually kin, as is proved by 
the inclusion of groups ethnologically distinct; and that great man—who, in. 
advance of his age, united in a single heart and a single soul, as great, as proud, 
and as majestic as the imposing spectacle presented by the New World—identified 
himself with the aims and ideals which the penetrating mind of the Liberator 
had been formulating since 1813. Clay dreamed of peace throughout the con- 
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tinent, peace founded on mutual respect and equal rights, wherein disparity 
between American nations should and could never be imagined, and wherein wars 
of conquest would be considered as noxious as the tragic note of the accursed 
drums of battle, breaking in with the raucous note of a death cry upon the joyous 
feast of brothers. 

Thus, when his patriotism and exceptional oratorical gifts had placed Henry 
Clay at the head of the House of Representatives of his country, when about the 
year 1816 there arose a debate regarding the reduction of the war tax, followed 
a year later by a bill to prohibit the arming of vessels in North American ports, 
Henry Clay, with all the eloquence at his command, opposed both projects as 
inconsistent with the concept of continental fraternity and solidarity. Thence- 
forth his unshakable faith in the inevitable establishment of the future republics 
assumed greater proportions, as did also his no less constant faith that this idea 
of continental solidarity would serve as a basis for an American international 
law. Then Henry Clay undertook his most difficult task, but withal the most 
memorable one in his notable career as statesman and patriot: to secure the 
recognition by the great Republic of the north of the young Republics of the south, 
then being crystallized in the powerful social transformation which had taken 
place in the centuries-old organization of the great Spanish empire in America. 

Indeed, the majority of Henry Clay’s eminent colleagues, while intimately 
acquainted with the internal problems of their own country, were not animated 
by his broad Pan American spirit, because, until he had expounded it to them with 
his magnificent oratory, they had not been aware of the splendid process of our 
emancipation. At first they could not understand his enthusiasm, or his lofty 
determination, or the warm tribute of his praise, so that they sometimes opposed 
his plans, not perceiving that his ideas were not the visions of a Utopian deceiv- 
ing himself with the dream of spiritual unity and equality of rights throughout 
America, but rather the high and powerful thoughts of a great statesman, thoughts 
like the flight of the condor which, to extend its view over a vast horizon, tries 
the strength of its pinions to scale the loftiest heights of the continent. 

For this magnificent and undying achievement Henry Clay was admirably pre- 
pared, and one marvels, truly, at the prodigious knowledge of the history of 
South America displayed by that great thinker. He was profoundly convinced 
that the independence of the countries of Spanish origin was not the ephemeral 
work of a few idealists nor the transitory innovation of a handful of agitators. 
Conscious as he was of the full significance of the word “revolution” in the history of 
a people, and its particular meaning in South America, Henry Clay knew that the 
restlessness latent in every soul, and the struggle waged with an almost unbeliev- 
able tenacity, were not in their essence a war against the mother country but a 
genuine expression of the radical change in American psychology, the impor- 
tant transformation in the economic, political, and social systems of the colonial 
period, and the climax of a series of pressing needs which social circumstances 
had created and which a historical determinism would carry to victory over 
every obstacle and all opposition. He knew therefore that the Jamaica letter! 
was not a dream but a prophecy of Bolivar, and that as the latter said therein, 
the destiny of America was irrevocably fixed and, though the political ties which 
had bound it to the mother country were broken, the spiritual ties remained 
unbreakable. That was why Clay’s noble heart was not dismayed by the pain 
of those tragic hours of our struggle, when the flag of the Revolution fell for a 
time and the storm of defeat dragged all hopes and all dreams in its mad and 
merciless path. In that moment of deep affliction for our countries, the tempest 





1 Written in Jamaica in September, 1815, and sometimes called ‘‘the Prophetic Letter.’””—EDIToR. 
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was powerless to extinguish the light of his unshakable faith in their final triumph, 
as though the Sybilline books of the Revolution had prophesied to him the secret 
of the voice of Pativilca, and had shown him the miracle of the paths of a victory 
which, making from all our South American countries a single entity, as the 
Liberator had predicted at Angostura in 1816, and building out of them all a 
temple of glory, would thus unite Carabobo with Ayacucho, Buenos Aires with 
Maipu. 

Strengthened by faith in this profound conviction, Henry Clay followed every 
event which took place in Spanish America. He watched closely, step by step, 
not only the ebb and flow but every detail of the struggle; he was cognizant of the 
feats of its leaders as well as of the accents, doctrines, and prophecies of its orators 
and its seers. In the scale of justice he weighed the claims of the Revolution, 
and later with splendid, convincing, and extraordinary eloquence he expressed 
his opinion: Glory for the Liberator; unstinted applause for the Supreme Director 
of the Rio de la Plata, whose message he hailed as a model public document 
worthy of the pen and talents of Jefferson or of Madison; anathema for such as 
Goyeneche; laurel for our incomparable Margariteitos—those island dwellers who, 
in the Homeric days when a great army vaingloriously considering itself invincible 
offered to a mere handful of valiant men the pardon of Ferdinand VII or the 
alternative of the devastation of the island, replied, like the paladins they were 
in their stoic defiance of death, by reaffirming their vow to win or perish—whom 
he held up as a shining example of the spirit of liberty in Spanish America, 
“‘where every man, woman, and child,’’ as he said, ‘‘is a soldier of Greece, defend- 
ing our liberty.”’ 

With equally far-seeing statesmanship Henry Clay had followed the trend of 
events and the march of civilization in the West, with knowledge which left its 
indelible mark on his brilliant discourses. His perfect acquaintance with the 
Spanish colonial régime gave him also that profound insight into the internal 
administration of the monarchy of which he made such remarkable use. The 
events which had followed the peace of Basle and those plans of our famous 
Miranda for an alliance with Great Britain must have made him understand the 
active cooperation of that power in favor of the emancipatory movement of the 
Spanish colonies in America, in spite of the incomprehensible invasion of the 
viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata in 1806. He realized, too, the inevitable decline 
of the celebrated European Pentarchy which had threatened the American 
Continent by elevating to the category of accepted law the principle of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of another state, a principle in open opposition to that 
idea of solidarity, of mutual consideration and reciprocal respect which should 
bind together the nations of the whole continent. With this idea in mind, in 
speaking of our Spanish American nations, Clay enunciated this noble doctrine: 
“They will, no doubt, adopt those kinds of government which are best suited to 
their condition, best calculated for their happiness. Anxious as I am that they 
should be free governments, we have no right to prescribe for them. They are, 
and ought to be, the sole judges for themselves. ”’ 

Similarly he delved into the sources of the democratic movement started in 
Europe by the French Revolution. He knew, because he had seen it in his own 
country, but especially because he had followed its development in South America, 
that the ideas of equality and fraternity which that revolution proclaimed were 
spreading and taking root in the New World as if they were a democratic gospel 
especially prepared for American political and social organization. The funda- 
mental basis of our democracy was the necessarily close cooperation of all classes 
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of society, without which emancipation would have been impossible. In Europe, 
on the other hand, where the political and social structure precluded the possi- 
bility of such cooperation, the final triumph of revolutionary ideas had to wait 
for a complete transformation of the social order. Basing his opinion on a 
comparative knowledge of both civilizations, Henry Clay expressed the most 
profound and significant idea of the many which made him the true apostle of 
Pan Americanism in the north: ‘‘There can not be a doubt that Spanish America, 
once independent, whatever may be the form of the governments established in 
its several parts, these governments will be animated by an American feeling, 
and guided by an American policy,’’ and he ended his great thought thus: ‘‘They 
will obey the laws of the system of the New World, of which they will compose a 
part, in contradistinction to that of Europe.” 

And indeed, the democratic movement on the American Continent, which 
closed the cycle opened by the great achievement of its discovery, had contributed 
to the creation of a new era in the world and to the formulation on fundamental 
sociological bases of a Pan American international law. The firm foundation of 
this new law was of necessity the abolition of the imperialism and wars of conquest 
not only issuing from the Congress of Vienna as an expression of contemporary 
European international law, but also appearing in the heart of western civilization 
as an atavistic phenomenon manifest in the triumphant rise of Napoleon. not 
from the shadows of an absolutist congress, but from the glory of the French 
Revolution. 

How then was the American movement so totally different from the European? 
It was simply that across the sea, a survival of the old Roman Empire (which 
had been the guide and model for European civilization), the dazzling and osten- 
tatious glory of the consul so well versed in war and victory had been slowly 
silencing the voice of the tribune, who had survived only as the archaic emblem 
of afflicted peoples; and that here in America, by one of those miracles which some- 
times occur in history, the genius of war and the evangel of liberty were blended 
in the person of the Liberator. Thus in Bolivar’s passage through America, the 
nations that greeted his triumphal chariot were free nations, and when at last 
they beheld him retire saddened and disillusioned, it was because he was consumed 
by the grief of not having been able to make them great in the boundless measure 
whereof his soul had dreamed. 

It happened, too, that despite ethnological differences, the democratic move- 
ment, in its main outlines, was the same throughout the continent: There was 
the class in whose hands were wealth, social prerogatives, and privileges, the 
class which began and carried on the emancipatory and democratic movement. 
There was the same lack of interest shown in the beginning by the majority, and 
the same frenzy soon after the inception of the revolution. There was the same 
spirit of equality and the same general social leveling which everywhere spread 
so amazingly, and which meant abolition of primogeniture, contempt for family 
interrelationship, and radical changes in the distribution of inheritances. There 
was the profound alteration in the division of land, a problem especially intensi- 
fied in Argentina and Paraguay by the sad effects of the evils of the Encomienda 
system, common ownership of lands which could not be broken up, and the sys- 
tem of mortmain. There was the abolition of slavery, which was not only a 
lofty and noble expression of democratic ideas in their full implication, but a sign 
also of the profound economic transformation which was the most signal conse- 
quence of national emancipation; the antislavery movement, whose origin in 
North America appeared in the abolitionist societies contemporaneous with the 
Battle of Lexington, and which became effective at the very outbreak of the 
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South American revolution, triumphing finally at those celebrated Manumission 
Juntas, so courageously supported by the Liberator with inspired and patriotic 
zeal. There was the same confiscation of the property of those who had taken 
no part in the revolution, a reaction against feudalism characteristic of the 
revolutionary movement over the whole continent. This was the origin of an 
immense area of public lands, the foundation in North America for an astounding 
agricultural development, whose counterpart was thwarted in South America 
by anarchy. There was the same use of these public lands in paying the soldiers 
who had helped win national freedom. 

There was, too, the same influence of the Encyclopaedists and the French Revolu- 
tion, an influence which did not fail to have its effect on the powerful intellect of 
Henry Clay as well as on that of Thomas Jefferson, who was encouraged thereby to 
enlarge upon and to immortalize in a more favorable era the plea of Roger Wil- 
liams for liberty of conscience. And finally, there was the geographic influence 
on polities and society throughout the length and breadth of the continent: In 
South America, the pampas unceasingly preached equality and democracy; in 
North America, the vast prairies of the West inspired the credo of that region— 
the heart of democratic expansion in the United States—which, kindling the 
Interest, and stimulating the great spirit of Henry Clay, gave him the proper 
background for understanding the secret of our struggle for freedom and its 
historical significance. So thrilled was he by the South American revolutionary 
movement that he became its champion and its spokesman, meriting a fervent 
encomium from the Congress of Rosario de Cucuta in its decree of October 14, 
1821, and the immortal words with which the Liberator blessed him in the famous 
letter written to Clay on November 21, 1827: ‘‘All America, Colombia, and my- 
self, owe Your Excellency our purest gratitude for the incomparable services you 
have rendered to us by sustaining our cause with a sublime enthusiasm.’ These 
words, gentlemen, as imperishable as bronze, because justice and truth alone 
could fall from the unsullied lips of the Liberator, constitute the first and finest 
monument to Henry Clay in America. 

In view of the splendid meaning of this great man’s life, it can be understood 
with what boundless gratitude and joyful accord the people of Venezuela and their 
Government receive the precious gift of this statue, which reaffirms the definite 
and indissoluble bonds of firm friendship which throughout the years has united 
the great fatherland of George Washington with ours. 

In America statues have a special symbolism. I recall that in his admirable 
pages Lucas Ayarragaray, the profound Argentine psychologist, has said, in 
connection with the custom of unceasing devotion in colonial days, that the daily 
duties, the intimate acts of social and family life, were regulated by the ringing of 
the bells, and that their pealing or tolling consecrated both public events and 
private dramas of conscience and sentiment, while the clangor of the larger bells 
gave the alarm in case of fire, attack, or other public calamity. He concludes by 
remarking that, in the life of present-day cities, bells have lost their social signi- 
ficance, and their sound dies away without having aroused any emotion in our 
unheeding consciousness. But I remember also that on closing the book the 
thread of his ideas led me to the thought that the forgotten function of the bells 
has been transferred to the bronze immortalization of the lives of heroes, and that 
this is the cult which inspires all the nations of America. Thus the dedication of 
a statue to an apostle of democracy, such as Henry Clay, is a sacred act, the 
modern equivalent of the blessing of the bells. 
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IV 


AppreEss oF Hon. Maurice H. THatcunr, MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES 
Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, AND MEMBER OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION OF 
THE UNITED STATES PRESENTING STaTUE OF HENRY CLAY TO VENEZUELA, 
DELIVERED AT THE CouNnTRY CLuB aT Caracas UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Pan AMERICAN SocrETY OF VENEZUELA, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 
10, 1930 


Mr. Minister of Foreign Affairs, Your Excellencies, Mr. Chairman, ladies, gen- 
tlemen, and fellow Americans: I know that I voice the sentiment of our entire 
delegation, including, of course, the ladies who accompany us, Mrs. Sheffield and 
Mrs. Thatcher, when I say that the hospitality which has been extended us since 
our arrival at La Guaira last Monday has been of an unparalleled character. The 
Government and the people of Venezuela have accorded us a welcome so generous, 
and have showered on us courtesies so ample and gracious, as utterly to over- 
whelm and amaze us. Except for the fact that somehow we have been able to 
maintain our wits sufficiently to recall that we are citizens of a republic and know 
nothing save the customs of democracy, we would certainly indulge the belief that 
by some sort of magic, incident to contact with your hospitable shores, we had 
been transformed into royal personages, and acclaimed and maintained as such. 

Upon a certain historic occasion Cesar said, as you will recall: ‘‘I came, I saw, 
I conquered.”’ We paraphrase that famous dictum, and on this most delightful 
mission declare that ‘‘We came, we saw, and we are conquered.” 

We know that you who live in Venezuela give to all strangers who come to your 
lovely land the most generous welcome, and had we come unofficially your hos- 
pitable spirit would have manifested itself in its accustomed way; but we realize 
and are deeply grateful for the fact, that in the last analysis your magnificent 
reception of us arises from your deep desire to give evidence of the good will and 
affection you bear for the Nation whose evangels of amity we are. 

Please be assured, beloved friends of Venezuela, that in our heart of hearts, so 
long as life shall last, there will glow the tender memory of this brief visit here, 
and that memory will be sanctified by the realization that what ye have done unto 
us, among the least of our citizenry, ye have done unto our Nation and to all our 
people. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for speaking somewhat as an individual, as well 
as a member of the commission appointed by President Hoover to present in 
the name of the Government and people of my own country, to the Government 
and people of Venezuela, the statue of Henry Clay. The formal unveiling and 
presentation, as you know, took place in the beautiful Henry Clay Plaza in 
Caracas yesterday forenoon, in the presence of a large and brilliant assemblage 
of Venezuelan citizens and officials, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and others. 

It is with peculiar gratification that I find myself in Venezuela. I must confess 
‘that ever since I have understood the meaning of travel I have desired to see this 
country, the land whose shores were visited by the great Columbus in 1498 and 
whose people, under the leadership of the great Liberator, Simén Bolivar, came 
to independence more than a hundred years ago. During my several years of 
residence on the Isthmus of Panama, during the construction of the great canal 
there, where I had the honor to serve as a member of the commission charged with 
the duty of that construction, my wife and I had hoped to visit Venezuela, but no 
opportunity permitted. Hence, the delight we feel in being here now under these 
circumstances. 

And thus, in this inadequate way, having sought to express the appreciation 
which we, your visitors, feel because of what has been done for us on Venezuelan 
soil, and especially in Caracas, including, of course, the charming hospitality of 
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this evening, with your permission I shall speak briefly touching some matters 
bearing upon our mission. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF LATIN AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Here, in these mountains, plains, and valleys, was born the conception of Latin 
American independence; that ideal of liberty which, after years of bitter warfare 
and ever-changing fortune, came to glorious fruition. We,who have come into 
your midst to-day, feel that we are treading on holy ground. Here was the cradle 
and nursery of South American freedom. We come from the land of Wash- 
ington and Clay into the land of Bolivar and Sucre. Your forefathers lighted 
their torches from the fires of Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, and Yorktown. 
We renew our own from the glorious light shed by Boyaca, Carabobo, Junin, 
and Ayacucho. We have come to you as messengers of good will, and we shall 
return to our country bearing, if you may but permit it, as the informal messengers 
of Venezuela, the good will of the Venezuelan people. 


KENTUCKY ’S CONTRIBUTION 


It is a matter of especial pride with me to-day that I am a Kentuckian, because 
the immortal Clay was a Kentuckian. It is a matter of pride with me that I° 
am a citizen of the American Commonwealth, which the great commoner so long 
and so illustriously represented in the two Houses of the National Congress of 
my country. It is also a matter of gratification that I have the honor to be a 
Member of the House of Representatives from the State of Kentucky; and it 
was my very great pleasure to support in the House the measure introduced by 
my former colleague from the old Henry Clay district of the State, Hon. 
Virgil Chapman, authorizing the presentation of this statue; and also to aid in 
securing the necessary appropriation therefor. For nearly 14 years Clay was 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. He was the most distinguished 
presiding officer the House has ever had. In all that time never once was a 
decision of his reversed by the House, such were his ability and fairness. 

It was during Mr. Clay’s service in the House that he rendered such great and 
timely aid to the cause of Latin American independence. His eloquence, courage, 
zeal, vision, and statesmanship finally brought the full recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Latin American countries by the United States Government. 

It is also very gratifying to the people of my State that it was the first of all 
the American Commonwealths to declare formally its sympathy for the cause of 
freedom of the Spanish colonies in America. This, of course, was due to the com- 
manding influence of Mr. Clay. Thus, in 1817, Gov. Gabriel Slaughter, in his 
message to the Kentucky General Assembly, expressed his very earnest sympathy 
for the success of the South American colonies in their efforts for independence. 
Agreeably to this message the general assembly promptly passed, in the early 
part of 1818, a resolution favoring such independence. Again in 1820-21 the 
general assembly of the State passed another similar resolution and commended 
the Kentucky Members of Congress for their efforts in behalf of that cause. 
Then, of course, there were the great speeches of Mr. Clay in the House of Repre- 
sentatives favoring Latin American independence, and his other splendid activi- 
ties in that behalf. 

These speeches and these activities are too well known to require on this 
occasion more than a general reference to them. Step by step, and in the face 
of the gravest difficulties, he fought his way until the people of his country were 
behind him, and he secured the passage by the House in February, 1821, of a reso- 
lution expressing sympathy for the heroic struggles. of the Latin American coun- 
tries for freedom, and pledging the support of Congress to the President of the 
United States of America whenever he might recognize those countries. Finally, 
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in March, 1821, President Monroe sent to Congress a message favoring such 
recognition, and under Mr. Clay’s leadership there was promptly passed by 
Congress a resolution ‘‘to establish foreign intercourse with the independent 
nations of South America,” and formal recognition promptly followed. 

During these years there grew up between Henry Clay and Simén Bolivar 
the historic friendship as revealed by their correspondence and the history of 
the times. 

Again the State of Kentucky was brought into the picture. Col. Charles S. 
Todd, of that State, was the first representative appointed from my country to 
a South American nation. He was sent by President Monroe on a special mis- 
sion to Colombia. He was next sent as the first regularly accredited diplomatic 
representative of the United States to a Latin American country; that is to say, 
to Colombia as chargé d’affaires and as bearer of the recognition of independence. 

Then, in 18238, at the instance of Mr. Clay, another Kentuckian, Richard 
Clough Anderson, jr., was appointed as the first regularly accredited minister 
from the United States to Greater Colombia, and had the honor of negotiating 
the first treaty of commerce and amity between the United States and a South 
American country. 

Henry Clay, as Secretary of State, cooperated with General Bolfvar in regard 
to the holding of the first Pan American Congress in Panama in 1826; and also, 
as Secretary of State, Mr. Clay selected Minister Anderson as one of the dele- 
gates from the United States to that Congress. Mr. Anderson died, however, 
en route from Bogota to Panama. 

Then, the third minister from the United States to Greater Colombia was 
another Kentuckian, Thomas P. Moore, appointed by President Jackson. Nor 
must I forget to mention our recent able minister to Venezuela, Hon. Preston 
McecGoodwin, a Kentuckian, who likes your country so well that he has remained 
among you. 

So much for the Clay and Kentucky contacts with Venezuela and the other 
South American countries in independence days. Now, permit me to speak of 
the recent interest which Kentucky has shown touching matters Venezuelan. 
Kentucky’s general assembly in 1926 passed a resolution, of which Hon. C. B. 
Truesdell, of the State senate, was the author, authorizing the appointment by 
the governor of delegates to the Panama and Caracas congresses to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Panama Congress of 1826. These delegates 
were appointed and attended the 1926 congress in Panama. 

The congress in Caracas was, I believe, postponed and not held. The same 
resolution memorialized the President and Congress of the United States for the 
enactment of the necessary legislation to provide for the presentation to the 
people and Government of Venezuela of a statue of Henry Clay. In 1921, as 
you will recall, the Venezuelan Government presented to the city of New York 
a beautiful statue of Simén Bolivar, which now adorns Central Park in that great 
metropolis. My country deeply appreciated that evidence of Venezuelan good 
will and has been most happy to reciprocate it. 


ACTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES—SPECIAL COMMISSION 


The act of Congress authorizing the presentation of the Henry Clay statue to 
Venezuela became a law in February, 1927. The appropriation for the statue 
thereupon followed in 1928. An American sculptor, Edmond T. Quinn, began 
the work, but died before its completion. Thereupon another American sculp- 
tor, Francis H. Packer, completed the undertaking. In compliance with the 
act of Congress the President of the United States appointed as a special com- 
mission to present the statue to the Government and people of Venezuela, Hon. 
James R. Sheffield, former ambassador to Mexico; Hon. George T. Summerlin 
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our present minister to Venezuela; and myself. Mr. Sheffield was appointed 
chairman of the commission with the rank of ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary. Also there were named to accompany the commission Col. 
Blanton Winship, as military attaché; Capt. Lamar R. Leahy, as naval attaché; 
and Mr. Robert J. Phillips, of the State Department, as secretary. 


PRAISE DUE TO RUDOLF DOLGE 


Touching the subject of this statue, I trust that the honored president of the 
Pan American Society of Venezuela, Mr. Rudolf Dolge, will not be offended 
when I suggest that more to him, a citizen of the United States, but long resident 
in Venezuela, than to any other person is due the credit for having made possible 
the presentation of this token of good will to Venezuela. The seed sown by him 
in Kentucky some years ago found fruitful lodgment there, and all this that is 
now taking place is the happy harvest. The people of my State and of my coun- 
try were only too glad to embrace an opportunity to indicate their love and esteem 
for the people of Venezuela. The statue will stand here as an enduring witness 
of that love and esteem. 

CONCLUSION 


And now a few general observations and Iam done. Speaking for our delega- 
tion, permit me to say that it is hoped that our mission hither and the duties we 
are here discharging may prove of lasting value, not only to your country and to 
mine, but, as well, to all the countries of America. All of the Republics of the 
New World have had the same character of struggle and hardship to gain their 
independence. All of them are grounded upon the same basic principles and 
ideals; they have the same outlooks; and they have a common destiny. All of 
them have their problems—this is inevitable—but the formula for the solution of 
those problems lies in the practical application of the great principles set forth 
in the constitutions and laws which our nations have adopted. We are all 
Americans. Whatever affects any one of our Republics, whether yours, mine, or 
another’s, must affect the others. Hence in the last analysis it is possible that in 
the years to come we may all go up or down together. All of us face in the same 
direction; that is to say, toward the sunrise. Each must be touched by the weak- 
ness or the strength of the others. 

Therefore the leaders of thought in my Nation, like the leaders of thought in 
your own and the other Latin American countries, are the most earnest advocates 
of Pan Americanism, the great policy formulated by Bolivar and Clay. More 
and more we must counsel together for the good of all. 

Let us hope that in the future, as in the past, my Nation and that of Venezuela 
may maintain the closest mutual bonds of friendship and fraternity. May we 
hope also that the generations of the future may hold for each of our countries 
the blessings of prosperity, culture, and happiness far beyond our power to 
anticipate. Your country, like my own, has a heroic past, and like my own is 
possessed of great natural resources. Your potential wealth is nothing less than 
marvelous. It is a refreshing experience to visit a country that is practically 
free from debt. This is the splendid record that Venezuela presents to the world. 

And permit me to express the faith that in this hour of reverent and loving 
ceremonial and remembrance; that during this time of mutual exchange of the 
sentiments and assurances of good will, when our minds and hearts are filled with 
patriotic zeal and ennobled by the occasion, there hover over and join with us in 
these exercises the spirits of those two master souls of their generation in the cause 
of American liberty, the great commoner, Henry Clay, of my land, and Simén 
Bolivar, the peerless soldier-leader, El Libertador, of your own. So long as the 
memories of these dauntless men may live in the Republics of America their 
destinies will be secure. 


FIRST BALTIMORE PAN AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS 


JANUARY 15-FEBRUARY 28, 1931 


By Warren Witmer Brown, 


Assistant to the Director, Baltimore Museum of Art 


HAT the First Baltimore Pan American Exhibition of Contem- 

porary Paintings at the Baltimore Museum of Art more than 
meets expectations, in regard both to dimensions and to the general 
quality of the work, is an opinion that is being enthusiastically ex- 
pressed among art lovers, especially connoisseurs. Twelve Latin 
American nations, the United States, and Canada are represented. 

This exhibition represents the culmination of a plan that had its 
inception last spring when Roland J. McKinney, director of the 
museum, suggested the desirability of such an event. This sugges- 
tion met with a very hearty response and he was authorized by the 
board of the museum to start preparations at once, since it was 
announced that an anonymous friend of the museum would supply the 
large fund necessary for expenses. 

Not only the character of the landscapes but also the dominant 
national traits expressed in the people chosen as subjects demonstrate 
clearly that the Latin American artists contributing to the show are 
deeply concerned in the interpretation of their own lands. The 
element of strangeness and of intriguing mystery of many of these 
scenes evidently makes a decided impression upon visitors. Notable 
examples of landscapes are that of Rio de Janeiro by Carlos Chambel- 
land, a Brazilian artist, the subject being loosely handled in a sketchy 
way but creating a strong dramatic effect, and Lapacho Tree in Bloom, 
by Pablo Alborno of Paraguay, which attracts particular attention 
because of the gorgeous red of the tree, a color entirely foreign to any 
large flowering tree in this part of the United States. Figure subjects 
exotic to our eyes are noticeable in the Ecuadorean, Mexican, Guate- 
malan, Argentine, and other sections. 

To sum up the exhibition, it is plain that the tendencies of the major- 
ity of the Latin American artists, and indeed of all those represented, 
are in the direction of a sane and healthy modernism. There is, as a 
matter of fact, considerably less in the way of sheer eccentricity and 
unbalanced individualism on the walls than in most shows of similar 
size we have been accustomed to seeing in the United States during 
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recent years. The neurotic symptoms so frequently felt in a great 
deal of contemporaneous European art are almost entirely lacking in 
the contributions from Latin America. 

Senior Guttero’s Annunciation, which won first prize, occupies the 
position of honor in the large gallery set aside for the 15 paintings 
from Argentina. This work is very beautiful from the standpoint 
of both design and idea, and furthermore establishes an exquisite 
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ALFREDO GUTTERO, OF 
ARGENTINA 


Awarded the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art prize of $1,000 at 
the First Baltimore Pan 
American Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Paintings. 





Photograph by Schindéle 


harmony of color in subtle sympathy with the subject. Other 
striking works in this room are Pedone’s Calves, a canvas of fine 
warmth of tone and sincerity of feeling; Aurelio Canessa’s Peasants, 
a family lunching beside horse and plow; The Cloister of San Isidro, 
by Cupertino del Campo, a quiet, reposeful picture of a colonial church; 
The Christ of the Rock, by A. Gramajo Gutiérrez, which portrays a 
pilgrimage of brightly dressed country people to a great rock showing 
84742—31—Bull. 2——3 
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Photograph by Schindéle 
“TYPICAL GIRL,” BY OSWALDO TEIXEIRA, BRAZIL 


A fruit vendor is a subject providing opportunity for the use of brilliant colors. 


a face in profile; Boy and Cock, by Enrique Policastro; The Circus, 
an amusing composition by Alberto M. Rossi, in which appear the 
barker, the strong man, the fat lady, the clown, and other performers 
at the tent door, stared at by a group of spectators; two nudes, by 
Jorge Soto Acebal and Francisco Vidal; and Those Who Work, by 
Luis Tessandori. <A special note is also due Ana De Rossi Weiss’ 
study of two children called Breakfast. It will be seen from the 
titles mentioned that a number of these paintings are of the warp 
and woof of Argentine life, especially of its fundamental industry, 
agriculture, but in being faithful to the soil of Argentina, they are 
not less faithful to universal values. 

The Brazilian section also numbers 15 paintings, lent by the Roerich 
Museum from the exhibition of Brazilian art organized under its 
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auspices.! They vary in style from extreme conservatism to a re- 
strained modernism. The delightful landscape of Rio de Janeiro by 
Carlos Chambelland has already been mentioned. The Old Church, 
Ouro Preto, by Regina Veiga, depicts a charming colonial edifice, 
while in Typical Girl Oswaldo Teixeira paints a fruit vendor and her 
wares in full opulence of tropical color. 

The Mexican section demonstrates the greatest range of technical 
experimentation in the Latin American group. The majority of these 
works were lent by the Delphic Studios of New York, others being 
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A modernized treatment of 
indigenous motives forms 
the decorative background 
of this portrait by a versatile 
Mexican artist. 
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shown through the courtesy of Frances Flynn Paine, Weyhe «& Co., 
of New York, the Valentine Gallery, also of New York, and Mrs. Mabel 
Ulrich, of St. Paul, Minn. Among them are such striking pictures 
as Julio Castellanos’ Woman Washing Child; Miguel Covarrubias’ 
Portrait of Rosa Rolando; José Clemente Orozco’s Fourteenth Street, in 
which skyscrapers tower over the tense faces of passers-by; Diego 
Rivera’s Dancers of Tehuantepec, a small canvas of warm color and 
rhythmical line; Pedro Redén’s The Sculptor; Carlos O. Romero’s ex- 
tremely modernistic Landscape; and Cordelia Urueta’s Woman Pray- 
img, a worn face impressive for its rapt look. 








1 See Brazilian Art, by Frances Grant, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, January, 1931. 
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“INDIAN PIPER,” BY VICTOR MIDEROS, ECUADOR 


It may be added here that while no women painters are represented 
in the United States section of the exhibition, 10 have pictures—and 
excellent pictures—in the various Latin American sections, and 6 in 
the Canadian. 

Of the four Cuban paintings, we may mention especially Armando 
R. Maribona’s The Virgin of the Doves, a composition of considerable 
quiet charm carried out in a harmonious low key. It shows the 
Virgin seated beside a window through which is seen a typical Cuban 
landscape. On the sill are perched two doves, the iridescent sheen 
of whose plumage is exquisitely rendered. Also worthy of note is 
the large mountain landscape Ledena (Santander) by Domingo Ramos, 
the atmospheric perspectives of which are memorable. 

Ecuador contributes six works, all of a distinctly national flavor. 
The Piper, by Victor Mideros, is a much admired canvas which occu- 
pies a position all to itself in one of the Museum corridors, a position 
for which it might have been painted. Thejpiper, playing on his 
rondador a yaravi, one of the native Indian melodies, holds his audi- 
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“THE WEAVERS,” BY HUMBERTO GARAVITO, OF GUATEMALA 


ence enthralled. The brightly garbed figures stand out against the 
white clouds and glorious blue of the Ecuadorean sky. Although 
Mideros usually paints pictures imbued with a deep religious mysti- 
cism, this venture into another genre is extremely successful. Other 
noteworthy paintings in this section are Juan Leédn Mara’s The 
Volcano Tungurahua, a landscape dominated by this snow-crowned 
Andine peak; Maria Josefina Ponce’s Church of San Francisco; and 
José A. Yépez’ Paved Street in the Andes, a steep village street against 
a distant view of mountains, the whole conveying an indefinable 
nostalgia. 

Humberto Garavito’s Weavers, a Guatemalan painting, is one of 
the most brilliant works from the color standpoint among all the Latin 
American contributions. The Indians of Guatemala still weave their 
own garments by hand. These, although in general of the same 
type throughout the nation, differ in pattern and color from village 
to village so that a person familiar with the various designs can tell 
at once whence the wearer comes, for it is a matter of pride to each 
village to preserve its characteristic costume. The other Guate- 
malan painting, Two Native Country Women, by Alfredo Galvez 
Sudrez, is also colorful. 
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“THE THREE COMRADES,” BY MELCHOR MENDEZ MAGARINOS, URUGUAY 


Awarded $100 and honorable mention. 


The three works from Peru establish quite a high standard. They 
are intimate and outstanding Indian types by Julio Berrocal, called 
The Mystic and Inca Hudscar, and A Street in Cerro de Pasco, by 
A. Rodriguez, a canvas of effective simplicity. 

Uruguay sent eight canvases, most of which are marked with bold- 
ness of color and technique, particularly Sefior Méndez Magarifios’ 
The Three Comrades, a group of women who might well be the Fates. 
Other works of special note in this section are Domingo Bazzuro’s 
Sunny Morning, Milo Beretta’s The Siren of Ballena Point, a rock 
in the sea near a shore of high cliffs, and José Cuneo’s Still Life, a 
flower study of considerable subtlety. 

Three Paraguayan artists are represented, Pablo Alborno sending 
four pictures, Juan Samudio three, and Delgado Rodas one, all of 
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Paraguayan subjects. The gorgeous Lapacho Tree in Bloom of the 
first artist has already been described; the landscape called Caacupé, 
by Juan Samudio—a town set in the midst of rolling country—won a 
bronze medal in the International Exhibition at Rio de Janeiro in 1922. 

Bolivia is represented by four works—Maternity, by Jorge de la 
Reza; The Interment, by Victor Pabén; The Triumph of Nature, by 
Cecilio Guzman; and Canto de la Sangre, by Ram6én Catari. The 
artists from Costa Rica are Claudia Jiménez, Ezequiel Jiménez, 
Tomas Povedano, Teodorico Quirés, and Emilio Span. Unfortu- 
nately, the arrival of their paintings and the four from Bolivia was 
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“CAACUPE,” BY JUAN SAMUDIO, PARAGUAY 


too long delayed to permit their inclusion in the exhibit on the opening 
day, but they were put into position during the first week. 

The other Latin American Republic represented in the exhibition 
is Honduras, with two works of a subjective nature—M aximiliano 
Euceda’s Repose and Ziniga Figueroa’s Meditation, both of which 
occupy favorable positions. 

Much more general satisfaction is being voiced with the results of 
the jury decision than one usually hears at art exhibitions. The 
judges were George Luks and Leopold Seyffert, both distinguished 
American painters, and Henri Marceau, curator of painting and 
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sculpture at the Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. Their 
selections were as follows: Baltimore Museum of Art awards of 
$1,000 and $500, respectively, for the outstanding paintings from 
Canada and Latin America—first, Annunciation, by Alfredo Guttero, 
of Argentina; second, North Shore, Lake Superior, by Lawren Harris, 
of Canada; Baltimore Museum of Art award of $500, to the out- 
standing painting by a United States painter, Zelda, a nude, by Leon 
Kroll; honorable mentions and cash awards of $100, to Antonio 


“THE INTERMENT,” 
BY VICTOR PABON 


A notable canvas in the 
Bolivian group. 
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Pedone, also of Argentina, for his study of calves; Night Windows, 
by Edward Hopper, of the United States group, and The Three Com- 
rades, by Melchor Méndez Magarifios, of Uruguay. The gold’medal 
of the Maryland Institute of Fine Arts, another well-known Balti- 
more art institution, was awarded to Gari Melchers for his large 
study of a country woman called A Native of Virginia. Mr. Melchers 
has long been identified as one of the distinguished artists of the 
United States. 
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“PEASANTS,” BY AURELIO CANESSA, OF ARGENTINA 


Thirty-one artists of the United States and twelve from Canada were 
invited to send works to the exhibition, all of them being well known 
in their respective countries and some of them possessing international 
reputation. Mr. Kroll’s prize-winning piece is a nude of great beauty 
carried out with delicacy and refinement and exploiting a low-keyed 
palette. Mr. Melchers’ A Native of Virginia, chosen as the most 
important painting in the entire exhibition and hence awarded the 
Maryland Institute gold medal, is particularly remarkable for its bold 
color. The subject is a woman of the lower farming class. Other 
outstanding works in this section are James Chapin’s George Marvin 
and his Daughter Edith; Nude by William J. Glackens; the late Charles 
W. Hawthorne’s Bertha Davis; Rockwell Kent’s beautiful landscape 
Vieux Var, France; an extremely vital portrait of a boy called Butts, 
by Mr. Luks, member of the jury; Malcolm Parcell’s Bill Bice; 
Abram Poole’s Gladys; J. W. Schlaikjer’s The Pink Cameo; John 
Sloan’s Spring Green, Washington Square, and Simka Simkhovitch’s 
Russian Dance. 

Of the Canadian paintings we like best Mr. Harris’s prize-winning 
picture, North Shore, Lake Superior, a work of daring originality and 
great beauty of color and form; Frank Carmichael’s A Northern Silver 
Mine; Arthur Lismer’s Fishing Village, Nova Scotia; Bess Housser’s 
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In New Ontario; A. J. Casson’s House on Parry Sound; Lilias T. 
Newton’s Portrait of Leila; and Anne Savage’s Shacks at Gaspé. 

The private inauguration of this exhibition on January 15, 1931, was 
the most important event in the art history of Baltimore, initiating as 
it did what it is hoped will become a series of biennial events, and 
marking one of the most interesting innovations in the exhibition 
season in the United States. 

The opening ceremonies took place in the beautiful classical sculp- 
ture court of the museum; the guests of honor, a highly distinguished 
group representing the Latin American embassies and legations in 
Washington, the Department of State of the United States, and the 
Pan American Union, were seated in front of a screen of palms over 
which rose in a gorgeous spread of color the grouped flags of the 
American Republics. Music for the occasion was furnished by a string 
orchestra, the program including a number of Latin American 
melodies. 

In his opening address, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State, spoke of the value of such an exhibition in increasing inter- 
national friendship and understanding, saying: 


This exhibition of paintings constitutes an outstanding event in the history 
of Pan American cultural releations. It affords a striking opportunity for all 
lovers of art, for all those who desire to study and to become further acquainted 
with the work of those masters which is represented here by the paintings that 
adorn these walls. 

The number of countries that are contributing to this exhibition is impressive 
indeed. Many of our sister Republics, from Argentina in the south to Mexico 
and Cuba in the north, have sent notable examples of their national art. In 
addition, it is particularly gratifying that the great dominion to the north of us 
has also accepted the invitation to cooperate and is doing so in such a generous 
manner. 

A perusal of the list of painters and an inspection of their works exhibited here 
indicates clearly the vigor of the artistic life that is flourishing in America. 
Numerous excellent art schools have been established to train the youth of Amer- 
ican countries. Many of these schools are under the supervision and patronage 
of the national governments and, by lending encouragement and assistance to 
the young artist, they are discharging the high responsibility of acquainting the 
rising generation with cultural development. 

The cultural history of the nations of this continent gives evidence of many 
diverse influences, some of them European, others distinctively national. The 
latter is strikingly exemplified in the beautiful canvases executed by certain 
notable Mexican artists, which are among the paintings shown here. As a gen- 
eral principle, however, it may be stated that each nation quite naturally affects 
the work of its painters, whether their tendencies be conservative or modernistic. 
The climate and character of a country, the manners and customs of its people, 
are unconsciously reflected by the artist. The work of the Uruguayan painter 
will thus, in all probability, differ from that of a Mexican or Canadian, a difference 
which adds to the charm and interest of an international exhibition. This fact 
has a special significance, for paintings, like the printed word, constitute a means 
of conveying not only the thoughts of the authors but also the character of the 
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nations which proclaim these artists as their citizens; they thus enable Americans 
to know and to understand each other better. 

In the past the relations between the United States and other countries of this 
hemisphere have been mostly of an economic or governmental character. Artistic 
contact between the American nations is essential for true mutual understanding 
and appreciation. Such contacts may be effected through exhibitions, such as the 
one we are inaugurating to-day, through books and publications, and through the 
visits of distinguished representatives of the respective countries, such as that for 
instance of Dr. Cupertino del Campo, the director of the National Museum of 
Fine Arts at Buenos Aires, who has recently completed a journey in the United 
States. His name, I may add, is found in the catalogue of the painters whose 
work we shall have the privilege of enjoying here. It is on the cultural side that 
there is the greatest opportunity for further development of the relat’ons between 
the United States and other American nations. Young and vigorous as the latter 
are, and engaged in the multifarious activities relating to the development of 
their vast material resources, they are proving to the world nevertheless that 
their splendid energy is also finding an outlet in the creation of works of art. 

Exhibitions of this character, therefore, constitute a step which we can heartily 
applaud. They have, in themselves, the potentialities for better understanding, 
appreciation, and sympathy. It is only a few years ago that a Pan American 
exhibition of paintings was held in the Museum of Fine Arts at Los Angeles at 
which well over 100 canvases of Latin American painters were shown. Individual 
exhibits of Latin American artists have also been held in the United States. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that collections of contemporary works by artists of the 
United States will be sent to the other nations of America, in order that they may 
more fully appreciate the significance and extent of artistic effort in this country. 

I trust that this exhibit is but one of a long line of similar events which will 
result in a dissipation of the haze of ignorance regarding the views and ideals of 
the nations of this hemisphere. The Baltimore Museum of Art and its officers 
may rest assured that through their noble initiative they are furthering the cause 
of the cordiality and amity between the countries of America, which constitutes 
such a powerful influence in the promotion of peace throughout the world. 

In the presence of this distinguished assemblage, I now have the privilege for- 
mally to open the first Baltimore Pan American Exhibition of Contemporary 
Paintings. 

His Excellency Dr. Manuel E. Malbrin, Ambassador of Argentina, 
then spoke extemporaneously in English as follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

You know quite well that sometimes the most unexpected and unforeseen 
things happen; and one of the most unexpected things is for a diplomat, newly 
arrived in Washington, to be called upon to act as a dean. This is my case, 
unhappily for you. Before coming into this room Mr. Randall gave me the 
order to address you. That order is being fulfilled only because [ believe that in 
some cases obedience is courtesy. 

If, even in my own language, it would be difficult for me to find the appro- 
priate words to express, in the names of my colleagues and in my own, the feel- 
ings of gratitude for the hearty welcome all of you have given us in Baltimore, 
you must realize how embarrassing it is for me to be obliged to try to express 
those feelings in a foreign language, which I command so badly; but [ am sure 
you will recognize that over and above the eloquence of words is the eloquence 
of the heart, and I know that you are hearing at this moment the deepest emo- 
tions of our hearts, telling you “Thanks, ladies and gentlemen; many thanks!” 

And now I ask the kind permission of His Excellency the Secretary of State 
to address a few words in my own language to my colleagues here. 
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Then turning to his Latin American colleagues, the ambassador 
said in Spanish: 

Special circumstances have placed me to-day—unfortunately for you, but as 
a great honor for me—in the position of having to express in your behalf the 
thanks that are due for the cordial greeting which we have received in Baltimore. 

Now I should like to add a few words bearing on the remarks of Secretary 
Stimson. 

Our Governments and our artists did well, and we do well, to give all possible 
prestige to such events as this exhibition. 

All these exhibitions of art are welcome, and likewise all other manifestations 
of the intellectual and cultural progress of our countries. They help this great 
Republic of the North, the pride of the continent, to gain a more exact idea of 
our countries. And that better understanding, added to commercial bonds, will 
deepen affection and strengthen friendship. 

The affection and friendship between the United States and the Latin American 
nations will thus grow into a thriving plant which, to flower or to bear fruit, will 
need only the sunshine of a smile shared in a common joy or the gentle rain of a 
sympathetic tear shed over a Common sorrow. 

Interest in the exhibition increased rapidly, not only in Baltimore 
but in other art centers of the country, many people being attracted 
from cities near and far. Immediately upon the public opening 
which took place the day following the private view, visitors began 
to arrive in throngs, and on the first Sunday afternoon more than 
3,500 people jammed the galleries, breaking the record of attendance 
at an exhibition of paintings in Baltimore on a single day. Some idea 
of the popularity of the Pan American exhibition is given when it is 
considered that this number was nearly one thousand higher than the 
attendance at the international exhibition on the opening Sunday at 
the Baltimore Museum last season. The tremendous impression 
made by the Pan American exhibition has given impetus to the plan 
of the museum board to make it a biennial occurrence. 

Groups representing various women’s clubs, civic and neighborhood 
associations, and public and private schools are attending the ex- 
hibition, frequently in large bodies, and special gallery tours have been 
provided by the museum. 

It was particularly gratifying to note that the exhibition from the 
very opening day exerted in its different sections a strong appeal to 
collectors. It had not been open three days before it was announced 
that Senor Méndez Magarifos’ The Three Comrades, one of the paint- 
ings that received an honorable mention and a cash prize of $100, 
had been bought for a distinguished Baltimore collection, and other 
purchases are expected to follow. 

It is very unusual] to see in Baltimore, or as a matter of fact any- 
where else in the United States, an art event that engaged the atten- 
tion and practical support of so many groups of different character 
and outlook; owing to this fact, it is generally thought that the ex- 
hibition constitutes a means of the greatest importance from the 
standpoint of international sympathy and understanding. 


LATIN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 
IN 1929—A GENERAL SURVEY 


By Matitpa PuHinuirs 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


HE aggregate foreign trade of the 20 Republics of Latin America, 

imports and exports combined, in 1929 was $5,395,038,271, a 
decrease of less than 1 per cent from the previous year. Imports 
in 1929 amounted to $2,439,771,271, an increase of 1.9 per cent, 
while exports declined 2.4 per cent, to $2,955,267,000. Given below 
are the values of imports and exports for 1929 in comparison with 
those for previous years: 


All Latin America—Foreign trade 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
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LATIN AMERICAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS SHOWING PARTICIPATION OF 
LEADING COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES 


The trade of all Latin America for 1929 compared with that of 1928, 
the per cent change, and the proportionate share of the four leading 
countries participating in this trade, are given in the following table: 


All Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Dividing the countries into two groups as to imports and exports, 
for the northern group, including the countries from Panama north, 


the figures are: 
Latin Republics in North America 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 



































| 
| | Percent | Per cent of total 
lies 
Country | 1928 1929 | Gpionde: 
crease(—)! 1928 1929 
‘Rotaltimp ontsese= = so eee oes se ee eee 547, 496 563, 561 | +2. 9 100. 0 | 100. 0 
Winittedeken ed omissess See Se a ease soe oe 37, 689 39, 147 | +3.8 6.8 6.9 
TRY ERE OY 6) 5 ee ee ea end 23, 675 24, 350 +2.8 4.3 4.3 
(Glenn anya ea Se Bee ee 35, 213 36, 677 +4.1 6.4 6.5 
lWmitedeStatess 2-25 2s=- 2 ae ose eS eee 342, 661 352, 617 | +2. 9 62. 5 | 62.5 
MOtAlGexp OnUS eas See te aes oS Be cele Se 736, 974 709, 344 | —3.7 100.0 100. 0 
Wintel Tecinyyolmn 5 a 95, 792 878397 | 857 12.9 | 12.3 
TAN COM anes oo ose ee ee a ee Eee od 33, 170 30, 712 | —7.4 4.5 4.3 
(Glenma ary ets es Sea Se PN SL Se 45, 791 48,348 $5.5 6.2 6.8 
lWmitedeStatess =.= esse aaa eee eee 465, 433 443, 163 | ab 7 63.1 | 62.4 
| 








For the southern group, including all the republics of South Amer- 
ica, we have the results as shown in the following table: 


South American Republics 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country | 1928 1929 (Geyarde: 

crease (—) 1928 1929 
STV0 GalB TI OT LS een eam a 1,846,156 | 1,876, 210 +1.6 100. 0 100. 0 
Winhiigel Tatoo na 342, 294 327,874 | —4.2 18.5 17.4 
JET. 2.T) C Cmte a rae OB we SES Silas UE Se eS Se 118, 710 105, 994 —10.7 6.4 5.6 
(Gleaner ON 224, 766 225, 935 +0.5 1}, il 12.0 
WsMipedaS bates aaa miiense Ness able Secnnod | | 534, 881 587,299 |  +9.7 | 28.9 31.3 
UO LAINE XD) OLUS eee aa rea 2, 292, 690 | 2, 245, 923 =), (0) 100. 0 100. 0 
Untied Teter spec | 491, 956 459,199; —6.6 21.4 20. 4 
IAAT Comer een cos ene clihane Se tS 135, 211 153,175 | +13.2 5.8 6.8 
(Germany peers, Prats Aine SE ee eae O | 951, 871 190,269 | —24.4 10.9 8.4 
WirniPecac tates ces tea sm ueen ot a uae eT Reena rer 571, 676 Beitse SUN eee 24.9 25.4 























COMPARATIVE TRADE OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES IN 1928 AND 1929 


Table I gives the trade of the individual countries for 1929 and for 
the preceding year by imports, exports, and increases and decreases. 
The 20 Republics are arranged in two groups—North American Re- 
publics (Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Dominican Republic, and Haiti) and 
South American Republics. In addition to the trade for each country, 
the table shows grand totals for each of the groups and for all of 
Latin America. 

Tables II and III show the distribution of trade for each country, 
both by imports and exports, for the years 1928 and 1929. The same 
arrangement of a north and south group is preserved. The differ- 
entiation is for the four leading competing countries. 
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Comparing 1929 with 1928 on the import side there were increases 
in 13 countries—Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Cuba, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The decreases were in El Salvador, Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Brazil, Colombia, and Paraguay. 

On the export side there were decreases in all the countries except 
Honduras, Panama, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela. 

A brief summary of the foreign trade of each of the Republics for 
1929, with comparative figures for 1928, follows. 


Latin Rerpusiics In NortH AMERICA 
MEXICO 


Mexico’s foreign trade in 1929 aggregated $486,738,118, compared 
with $475,103,203 in 1928, being an increase of $11,634,915, or 2.4 
per cent. The value of imports ($191,421,490) exceeded that of 
1928, increasing by $12,540,311, or 7 per cent, while the value of 
exports ($295,316,628) closely approximated that of the preceding 
year, declining by only $905,396, or less than 1 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 

































































| Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country 1928 | 1929 change 
in 1929 | 1928 1929 
Tooayooreas (HO) 525 ee 178, 881 | 191, 421 +7.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
(Winnie! Thavexelovan 13, 143 12, 824 —2.4 | 7.3 6.7 
IRV) Ce erent ee eer ee ee aera ae ee 8, 834 | 9, 627 +8. 9 4.9 5.0 
Genmany aes Se ee eee 16, 312 15, 371 =); 7 9.1 8.0 
WinitedsS tates sae: t= seta Aas eae a ae ee 120, 806 132, 302 aFee®) | 67.5 69.1 
IBEqooye LR (oP) as 296, 222 295, 317 =(0,3}'| 100. 0 | 100. 0 
AG ee eye Gia basa 6 Koy aa ey ee ele I ee oe es 22, 782 30, 343 Tp oose Wet 10.3 
SPAT CR ex ae er Sasectiod ee aw Ba Sy Riel eee 11, 515 11, 474 — (O83 3.9 3.9 
Gera arniyss= Shae oe Sas 22 ae tie ee eS 20, 167 22, 429 li 6.8 7.6 
Winitedss taltest=si See sass eee an ee ns 202, 036 179, 336 jl 68. 2 60. 7 
Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity | 1928 | 1929 || Commodity 1928 | 1929 
Iimiportsh(Gotal) Sass 178, 881 | 191, 421 EYyXPOTLS: (bOtal) == 296, 222 | 295, 317 
Mia chine yee ee ee 26, 206 | 28, 641 ||eSilvensise cen su ates ork eee 44,573 | 46,928 
Iron and steel manufactures --___ lPel7e337ilaiol 2430 Co ppeneesseesaee eee een ae 29,323 | 44, 469 
Chemical and pharmaceutical | Ne lead bets sa. Sat eee ea 45,945 | 42, 256 
DEOGUCtSE2S = a ee 12, 176 12, 442 Zin Gee ee eee 27, 614 30, 493 
Atom Obese ee 10,435 | 11,402 || Petroleum (crude)__------------- 21,013 , 16,403 
Cotton textiles and manufactures} 12,059 1O“O89)s|Eene quenee eee cee 18,074 | 16,132 
Ward ees fesse ss ee eee 7, 991 639685 ||\\Cofleee=s = === 17, 598 | 16,093 
Wiheatistias es nae Lees aie | 2,455 LUGE | (OOO, THAN see eee 7, 415 6, 774 
Copper, brass, and bronze_______ 3, 622 43 440\1| GaSOLNG=23 eas. so ie sea 7, 659 6, 251 
Rubber manufactures___________ | 4,404 4210s iC hicles= a2 2 ee ae ee ees 4, 957 5, 075 
Woodttoribuilding== === 22 BRB) ASD 5 Ola AIS hall Gaerne eee 4,376 | 4,975 
Silksfalbrics<2 eae eee 351638 ie 73)050m|| Roma OeS=s=sseeean ane eee 9,123 | 4,921 
Cotton thread, yarn, and cordage 3,068 | 3,071 || Fruits, fresh and dried__________- 5,749 | 4,189 
Musical instruments_-___________ 2, 261 25598"||| SKerOSCNO: sates at ean eee 3, 529 4, 104 
Woolen textiles______- 2, UE 2, 429 Beans, peas, lentils, dry 4, 154 4, 039 
Wegetableroilsa=sas a aman neem Diet| Dee ILGrs Gi | :740 3, 257 
Plectricalymaterialassssseesee seen 1, 646 12665 (eklidesrand:Skinsea==seeesa= eee 3,819 | _ 2,867 
| | IOs) Kay ea a ee eae 7,080} 2,591 
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GUATEMALA 


Foreign trade in 1929 amounted to $57,445,055, of which imports 
accounted for $32,516,826 and exports $24,928,229. <A decrease in 
the total trade value for the Republic of $877,398, or 1.5 per cent, is 
shown by these figures. Imports increased by $2,405,945, or 7.9 
per cent, while exports decreased by $3,283,343, or 11.6 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 

































































| 
| Per cent of total 
| Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 change 
: 
| | ez ep 1929 
LM Portsn(tOtall) n= aes ba Ss eww re eee 30, 111 32, 517 +7.9 100. 0 100. 0 
United shine domestsse sue es jer coe ea ae 2, 468 2, 881 | +16. 7 8.2 8.8 
TALC eens seme tac a Pete ew Un ae te ae 615 1, 097 +78. 3 2.0 3.3 
(Ge pra ca ray ee tee rns ent er BINED one cae Sel lee a Ms 2 2, 947 4, 206 +42. 6 9.8 12.9 
(WmitedyS tatesms sears Te dyad feet ae Be ee hee | 12, 625 | 16,925 | -+34.0 41.9 52.0 
| | 
EXPOLUSH CEO bal) & see ee nes = Same ees ewe Noe | 28, 212 | 24998] —116/ 1000 100. 0 
WnitedsKtine domes. 2s! 2 ee ee | 189 157 | —17.0 .6 6 
ERAT COmete wereen ne) ee ieee ea aS Oe See Ge | 39 78 | +97.5 all 3 
Genimiany ae eit see ar as Doeths thw ieee aes. 9, 360 9, 928 | +6. 0 SH, B 39.8 
Wieden Latesnea et ans ue Sb Wh ue es: 15,306 | 11,400] —25.5 54.2 45.7 
| | 
Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
Imp ortsn (cota) asa SOLIS 327517, TEX OGUS) (LOU) eee 28, 212 | 24,928 
Hoodsprodu cise aa ene 2,405 | ee 3 900N MOONCEY ste 2 kanes se. ao eee 23, 062 | 19, 093 
Cotton textiles and manufactures__| 3, 380 OP OOS MD AN ANAS Sse pee ee ee 3, 096 3, 212 
ailw ayer aerial eee enna 1, 024 T9672 UUIMIDEE sat se epee eo ee 338 868 
Ironsmaniufacturesss =) os. soo e an 2800371 GbON ROUc ars soos? i eh ete 374 334 
Agricultural and industrial ma- @hicle<2 oe ae IAs eee ee 444 320 
GibGiNys. 525s ee ee ee 967 | 1, 594 
Petroleum and products___________ 783 | 1,175 
SilikemilamnitactUnesss sas. ease wane 749 937 
Wanlesrarrdiliqntorssss assem een 646 775 
Drugs and medicines_____________- 650 638 




















EL SALVADOR 


The value of the foreign trade for the year 1929 reached a total of 
$35,755,786 as compared with $43,116,039 in 1928, being a decrease 
of $7,360,253, or 17 per cent. The value of imports ($17,340,286) 
decreased by $1,311,893, or 7 per cent, and the value of exports 
($18,415,500) by $6,048,360, or 24.7 per cent. 

34742—31—Bull. 2 4 
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Distribution of forecgn trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 







































































Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 Ee ——$—$<———— 
in 1929 1928 1929 
LAA ORES (CO Gell) eee ae eee es Se 18, 652 17, 340 —7.0 100. 0 100. 0 
WnitedMingd oma 2 ss2 ss. 2 ehek ee ee 2, 467 2, 556 +3. 6 | 12.9 14.7 
INTAN CEs Se soca ha Sse Oe ee a et ee a ree 889 1,016 +14. 2 5.3 5.8 
Germanys 22529528 See Se eee es ae 1,814 1, 413 — 22.0 10.1 8.1 
iWmitedtStatestsa2 Ses = oe eee eee ee ee 9, 944 9, 051 —8.9 52. 6 52. 2 
| 
BEKO. OF GSH (6 O,L cy) aes ea ee ee ET 24, 464 18, 415 —24.7 100. 0 100. 0 
WmitediKen gd oma s se oat 5 ele ee So Se eae ee 115 214 +86. 2 a0) 2) 
IE TAN CG neo a Bae es Canad vee ee, eee 666 340 —48.9 2.7 1.8 
Germanys2 2. eee cee e eee Ns He Spee RE ee 7, 107 5, 852 —17.6 29. 0 31.8 
Winited’Statessetsen c= ae) See ee ee oy, HAly/ 3, 961 +6.5 is 2105 
Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
| 
mports.(total) Saas 18, 652 | 17,340 E<OLISK(LOtAl) ee 24, 464 | 18,415 
Ironvandis tee lea eae ees G04 |e 950) | IC oflee sesso sas = == ee ae ae ee 22,741 | 17, 045 
Machinery and apparatus- -------_- 4037 |e O18 || ESUSaT see sae a ee nie ee 1, 234 907 
Cottonipieceigoodseaa sass ns== eae 1120.93) eel MOSS Oi Ile eT © Cy C Tae eee eee arene ne 175 199 
iWihea til onset wees See eee ee 1, 065 863; |B alsatnit 282 si See Pee ee 124 111 
Automobiles and accessories - ----_- 706 784) || Indigo: s: Si) eee eee 43 29 
Miimeralvoil snes == ee Soe 744 U2 |) Colon, HAH e oe sees eee 6 18 
Chemicals, drugs, and medicines __ 443 6355 || MEN esas Sawa SL aera eee 13 a 
GUM ers. Saas ose ees ee ee | 282 393 
Cottonsyarnies eee 667 357 
Conn ae ee ees 305 356 
Bags for coffee and sugar_____------ | 400 287 
Silk fabrics (natural and artificial) __ 548 284 
Cement see sss ee ee 332 280 
Leather and leather goods---__-__- 524 273 
and Sessa ee ee ae ae oe 42 248 
Hertilizersesess8 se n= 2 ein eee 370 217 
@heese eet ae Saeed esses. Be 248 210 
HONDURAS 


The total foreign trade of the Republic in 1929 aggregated 
$39,430,097, consisting of imports to the value of $14,860,931 and 
exports of $24,569,166. The total trade was in excess of that for 
1928 by $3,713,764, or 10 per cent. The value of imports increased 
by $2,287,336, or 18.1 per cent, and exports by $1,426,428, or 6.1 
per cent. 

Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 









































Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country 1928 | 1929 change 

in 1929 1928 1929 
AP ORtSE(CO tall!) eyes et se ee eee 12, 574 14, 861 +18. 1 100. 0 100. 0 
Lion eNolal <Ghayegoloy cahoots ee 8 De ee ee ee 750 838 +11.7 5.9 5.6 
ATT CO a era oe eae ee ee eee ee eee 279 296 +6. 0 2.2 1.9 
(Germany esse Ue Ue epee ne rena eel 501 632 +26. 0 3.9 4.2 
lWmited'us tatesi-< 95. ho Sees Se a Oe is Seat a 10, 029 11, 563 +15. 2 79.7 77.8 
Hxportss (total) = Anessa as see era 23, 148 24, 569 +6.1 100. 0 100.0 
Wnitedbkeng dom. Sa i ae ee eee 2,617 1,979 — 24.3 IG J 10.8 
TRSATICO eee es iS Ek Ma oF a ae Ue 85 | 60 —29.0 3. 2 249 
GOTT a Ty a ee Se ee ae ES aie 1, 700 | 2, 947 +73. 3 8.8 9. 2 
WNItCGES TALES Se Bae Oe see ae eee ae 17,647 ) 18,273 +3. 5 62.7 62.6 
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Principal imports and exports 


[Thousands of dollars] 
































Commodity 1928 | 1929 Commodity | 1928 1929 

maportse (cota) passes a= 12, 574 | 14, 861 EOL ESa GOpa) eee 23, 143 | 24, 569 
Cottontitextiles sss eee D103.) OZ | IBEW = 18, 671 | 20, 869 
MWiineralvoilseaterns 2 ae CO TE Oe’ |i) Siihyare joypad 1,415 | 1,482 
Tron and steel manufactures --_-_- 834 | a, OOGH  W#Suearsss eS ee hee oan eee 1, 452 | 575 
Ready-made clothing. -___---_-___- 565 | SOI RC otteeetakes aoe <a a 829 525 
Member sees ae oe ee ee eo 554 | 6903||RC oconu se 162 153 
Machinery and implements- ---__- 782 | 626 | 
Chemicals, drugs, and medicines __ 441 | 527 | 
IBOOtSIaAN dySh OCS eee eat ae eee 376 408 
Wylieane figunes 438 392 | 
UICC mene a ae o eee e ee 159 | 187 

NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s total foreign trade in 1929 amounted to $22,669,966, 
showing a decrease of $2,373,697, or 9.4 per cent as compared 
with 1928. Of this total, $11,797,440 comprised imports and 
$10,872,526 exports. Compared with the previous year, imports 
show a decrease of $1,553,011, or 11.6 per cent, and exports of 
$820,686, or 7.0 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
























































Per cent of total 
Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 change 
11929)" |) “1998 1929 

Tmportsn(total))ees— sas. es eee ee eee eS 13, 350 11, 797 — iG 100. 0 100. 0 
(Umiteds keine doms=s 2 sane hae Seep us eee Ae 1, 494 1, 276 —14.5 11.1 10.8 
IEPA) =. o SSeS eS See a Es a ae a aoe eens 435 346 — 20. 4 3. 2. 2.9 
Genmlanysse sess PE Ss OE eae ay. aa ee 1,179 1, 086 —7.8 8.8 9. 2 
Wintec! Sia Se ee ee ee, 2 ce Se eae 8, 384 7, 390 —11.8 62.8 62.6 

Exports (total) --_-___- Se er a ares ees | 11, 693 10, 872 — 7/210) 100. 0 100. 0 
naire ce Kein © Gl one aes, Tees ee Be ee ee | 346 399 +15. 5 2.9 3.6 
IAGO 5 Se ee ee ee a ee eee | 1, 852 894 Nils (7 15.8 8.2 
Genmiary ae Ot ewes 28s Soe eal en eee es Lene sees 884 1, 293 +46. 2 UO 11.8 
Oamite des Gate sete eee Se tile 2 ee ees 6, 024 5, 754 —4,4 51.5 52. 9 

Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 

Toma OGESH (CO Lal) eee 13, 350 | 11, 797 | IBY AKO IS (HOVE) Koos 11, 693 | 10, 872 
COtliom GOOCK. 5-2 s-setsnece ase DRAQ Sale 32035 | COTMCE ssa caw seen ne Le eo 6,792 | 5,903 
Iron and steel manufactures--____- 935 S027) |e aan os eee eee 1,923 | 1, 985 
Mineraliols aaa 630 654 || Mahogany, cedar, and other woods_| 1,237 | 1, 285 
ISHII (eqoyoys Kas = ee eee 557 BUA a |G O] ethane oe ae Sl pea aS 363 434 
Drugs and medicines -_____- pe! 481 Sil Il Speyer 2 517 274 
Wines and liquors_______- Li 581 492 || Hides and skins 255 146 
WImee yy ilo bbp oo A 664 487 | 
Leather and manufactures_________ 510 467 
ANGI OHO) So ope ee eee 256 261 
Paper and manufactures__________- 232 218 | 
Meat and dairy products_________- 201 187 | 
URE lope ee U3 ee SE 177 152 


Wellin GORGIS. 5s aol e ce 165 144 
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COSTA RICA 


The foreign trade of Costa Rica in 1929 totaled $38,361,846, being 
an increase of $833,296, or 2.2 per cent. Of this amount $20,163,936 
comprised imports and $18,197,910 exports. Compared with 1928, 
imports show an increase of $2,271,227, or 12.6 per cent, and exports 
a decline of $1,437,931, or 7.3 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 





























Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 change 
in 1929 1928 1929 
i = = | 

im portsh(to tal) Hess = es See 16,311 17, 893 +12. 6 100. 0 100. 0 
Wmited’ King domssee stains oe eect as [aS eae 14.2 | 12.6 
TAN COM nae eee eae teins os eee ee ee eee Smee 271 B00 || Sethe ll 1.5 2.5, 
Germanys Ses 22s ease nee eas ee eae ee eee 2, 859 3, 532 +23. 5 15.9 17.5 
WinitedeGtateseemeates tar Oe Mate Wa ee ie | SOO] OG) =H8 50. 1 48.0 
XP ORULSH (total) / a= aeons eee ese ae | 19, 636 | 18, 198 | — 1G) 100. 0 | 100. 0 
{Wimite cleksintg omnis ase = een ne ee eee ees | Oa | Tom) EB 53.6 56.5 
ANCOR Heese ene cee Lea hee a eae ee | 7 Sie ||| = 0240) || 58) 2 
Germany eset eee Ses nee ee ee ee ee 1, 885 1, 979 | +4.9 | 9.6 10.8 
WiniteduStateses 2s. 2s. 25 ses ee ese ee | 6, 029 5, 049 —16. 2 | 30. 7 27. 7 








Principal imports and exports 
Official statistics of imports by commodities for the year 1929 are 
not yet available. The following table gives comparative figures for 
the years 1927 and 1928: 
{Thousands of dollars] 

















Commodity | 1927 | 1928 | Commodity | 1927 | 1928 
wai ee | | | 

imports (total) sass eee | 16, 311 | 17 SO3u\ Cattle: aan = eee oe sac Pats || en 

| Manda sees eee eee aes 411 462 

Cottonig dodstese teas OS 2 nel (SU RICen se 2 eee en eee 256 456 
Wihea thlours) 2s as eee 956 | 975 || Electrical machinery and material_ 256 437 
Iie Ghavel iG s-=- | 990 815) ||| Otherimachinery.22. sea ae eae 643 849 
Automobiles and accessories_____-- | 647 (Gi8y,\| Joeath erase == ae se eee ae eee eee 249 262 








The principal exports for the years 1928 and 1929 were as follows: 
[Thousands of dollars] 

















Commodity | 1928 1929 
| 
RTO OLRES: (CO Gell) Sea Ste wees es Oe Se eo Se eee one | 19, 636 18, 198 
0 EL es a PE Ne I ee Sa ere UN el cyt ar a Rt eS Re re Fal 12, 380 12, 226 
Tz obs) ee \sieit sense Mee Nee ae eS ne ee AN eet nar en pS ge oe Sl reer ae eye eau WC 5, 493 4, 584 
CaO ta re re oe See eerie Sa ee de Se 1, 024 895 
Goldkand silver: So ae Se REST ae See yee AR et a ere ee ei 268 139 
NAVA OX0 (setae yen a ele cence BSE a Ue Rie ed a eel eee peal Be eee ee ore ee ee) 137 116 
PANAMA 


Panama’s foreign trade in 1929 reached a total of $23,421,490 as 
compared with $20,295,156 in the previous year, being an increase of 
$3,126,334, or 15.4 per cent. Imports, valued at $19,277,988, 
increased by $3,095,888, or 19.1 per cent. The value of exports 
($4,143,502) closely approximated that of 1928, increasing by only 
$30,446, or less than 1 per cent. 
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Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 




































































| Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 | change |——HH-W-H¥— 
| in1929 | 1928 1929 

{ | ] — 

aT POESK (EO tal eeeeee eee oe ee ee 16,182] 19,278 | +19.1 100. 0 100. 0 

Wm tedeksing dome ssi eee ae eae ee 2 1, 447 1,636 | +13.1 8.9 8.4 

IE TATI CO Bere ec PEs. ron i okey oe ed lore. aad, ed id ae eye eo 527 532 | +.8 oh 2 7 

Glenma nyse siesen 3 ee See ae ee ales ee eee 788 1,029) +80.5 4.8 On 

IWMI CUES GATES eee eee Se eee eile Cee ee ee et 10, 923 13,154 |} +20.4 67. 4 | 68. 2 

IFEX ORESK (CO tal) eee een ee see ames SAS 4,113 4, 144 | Sruh a 100. 0 100. 0 

(Uialiiiodl Teatavsolipad ee ee ee ee 66 © | SOs 1.6 | 1.2 

FEAT COR epee mU a cS val 8 Reed UNS aR Leia ie 11 22 | +93. 1 iQ 5 

(GOTT Ty ae RGR EN EE IE «SINE ceeernhe Ble hae al 1 38 45 +16. 9 of 1.0 

(mites tatess =. 2s 5s ho ieee ee eo eee is Pew ly 3, 768 3, 902 +3. 5 91.6 94. 1 

Principal imports and exports 
(Thousand of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 | Commodity 1928 1929 

Nop OGESa(COtal) ee 16, 182 | 19, 279 | Ex OGUSH (COLA) eee 4,113 | 4,144 

Iron and steel and manufactures___| 1,438 | 1,487 || Bananas___-_-_____________________ 2,910 | 2,941 

Cotton textiles and manufactures__| 1, 263 1, 428 | OPC ON =e ARE EE eg ye ee een 543 471 

Machinery and apparatus_________ 1,282} 1,412 | Coconuts: se= eee Ue OES eee 169 304 

Wwiheate ourssy ete fe2 ee Ee 546 GEES) II (Canine TNS ae seen 119 130 

Boowlandishoess = 22222 - = 390 Gl); | LeveveIUD Ne repre 8 ke 81 50 

ANG OOO OWES gee ee 528 492))||SRortoiseisihelles ses as Se ee 36 40 

RU Ce Reser een Se te ce ph i Nee a SIN 665 464 || Mother-of-pearl shell... __-______ ae 33 37 

Building lumber_____------__- eee 237 A197 Nagiat=- = ahe ie eae oe ee 77 25 
Condensed and evaporated milk___ 288 380 
UB iHG bea Ee Se eae ee eee Se 241 278 
Patent medicinese=s- ===. === nes 209 259 
Cements ees Se ee ae Ne 203 208 
ATAtOmMOobiletiress== se 242 201 
IKCnOSCN CE sa ee oak SERS 150, 162 
Automobile parts and accessories _- 110 161 

CUBA 


Cuba’s total foreign trade declined slightly in 1929. Imports, 
aggregating $216,215,113, were 1.5 per cent greater than in 1928, 
while exports, amounting to $272,439,762, declined by 2 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 



































Per cent Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 change ; 

in 1929 1928 1929 
Mm portsk (io tals ~ esse wee eee 212, 817 216, 215 +1.5 100. 0 100. 0 
UinitedMkeine dome senate  R 10, 428 12, 021 +15. 2 4.9 56) 
IRANI CO eee tee eek ar Ap kceh aiveny Maier, Plena, Oa 9, 624 8, 990 —6.5 4.5 4.1 
Corina Miyeee ne coe e eee Pie OMe EL ieee 6, 586 7,477 +13. 5 3.0 3.4 
WimMiGEGES tates aes ce Sel Lies ee 129, 349 127, 051 —1.7 60. 7 58. 7 
IBS GOO ESAQHOME Der ee nee ee Se Se 278, 070 272, 440 —2.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Wirankigrel HSI CIOIN 2 se ese oe 45, 326 34, 242 —24.4 16.3 12.5 
ral Come emai tt yo es Soe Danae See se yy ae 4, 792 5, 818 +21. 4 i, 7 al 
Germany eee Seen SEEN eR cee Te 2, 785 2, 251 —19.1 1.0 .8 
LUMIGEd YS Hates eee ee tte eae ee ee Te 202, 535 | 208, 754 +3. 0 72.8 76.6 
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Principal imports and exports 


{Thousands of dollars] 











Commodity | 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
| 
mp ontsn(total) esas ee | 212, 817 | 216, 215 IDpxjoyoyeliss (HOLM). os 278, 070 | 272, 440 
Cotton manufactures____-______- | 14, 684 T8273 7ilhedl | OUP ATAwee Ae eee ee ae 214, 641 | 204, 849 
IBreadScuitts ae cee en eee ee | 26,192 | 25,037 || Tobacco, unmanufactured_____-- 26, 849 | 26, 513 
Meat and meat products________ 1993270 |e See 44 | | VO] a SSCs eee eee enna 8,701 | 11,674 
Manufactures of iron and steel___| 10,685 | 11,482 || Cigars___-__-_..-____--________ --| 11,609 | 10,678 
Veretablestes 2. 322) ete en GRR) TO SO IM Orojoy ove GFR) 1, 505 1,851 
Machinery and apparatus_______ 451038 | 9 1052885)|Cattleihi dest= 222s sae sae 2, 382 1, 665 
IMbuaeyRM Oj SETS ee } sO Gist |) IO) GS iI Weve 1, 187 1, 515 
SUgarsbagses ee ees 7, 498 854544 MP ineappleses sees aaa eee 956 1, 183 
Chemical and pharmaceutical SPONGES Sa kee ae Sea eee 1, 222 939 
PLoducts2 es. see Se ae 7, 710 4042: EUOMe ys 2 aoa tie Se ere le erer 601 646 
Milk, condensed_________ ee 4, 374 AO 2 (a|| iva Can ese ease 384 55 
Automobiles, passenger__--_____- | 3, 649 3, 927 
CO CC ee ar Daa aye tase 2, 744 3, 560 
Pine sunplancdas22sses== =) swan | PA Sila 2, 740 
Bootstandishoese soso esses easel | 2, 684 1, 819 




















DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The foreign trade of the Dominican Republic in 1929 amounted to 
$46,465,941 as against $55,542,468 in the previous year, the imports 
reaching the sum of $22,729,444 as compared with $26,787,940 in 1928, 
and the exports $23,736,497 as against $28,754,528. A decrease in 
the total trade value for the Republic of $9,076,527, or 16.3 per cent, 
is shown by these figures. Imports decreased by $4,058,496, or 15.1 
per cent, and exports by $5,018,031, or 17.4 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
































T : 
| Per cent of total 
| Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 change 
| 1m 1929 | 1998 1929 
Ima CHO o a. ee ee ee th 7S} 22,729 | —15.1 100. 0 100. 0 
United Kingdom______- Ree Ste pat = ener, een pores | 1, 585 1, 389 —12.3 5.9 6.1 
LOY es Wa ase ae a rg ag LS gms ps fy | 807 586 | —27.3 3.0 2:5 
Germanysceee ee tare ae eee Sa eee eae | 1, 400 1,176 | —16.0 iP) {i Il 
Wimited! Statesws s.8- Ser a ie eee ee 16, 374 18, 457 —17.8 61.1 59. 2 
TBS GOYOTAES (HOWE) = ce ce | 28,755] 23,736 | —17.4 100. 0 100. 0 
United Kingdom______- pe IE oe ae ete ogee = | 12, 790 8, 903 —30. 3 44.4 37.5 
PATI COU fein ae ie Marte Cape ns ment ee Spee pera 2, 849 2, 743 | —3.7 9.9 11.5 
Germany ese cad an Lee, Ni oe ee | 741 940 +26.9 255 3.9 
(WimitedeStatesm ssp see eemenes NOT ale ae re SOCAN | 6, 517 5,427 | —16.7 22. 6 22.8 
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Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
| 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
Imports (total) sees sen a 26, 788 | 22,729 Exports (otal) sae 28,755 | 23, 736 
Cotton manufactures -_------------ 3,045 | 3,263 || Raw sugar___--_-_-___- Seo 16, 912 | 12, 258 
PR Cte new ee ete Se. TTT |= PA GLI) CRYO G6 a een ke hea eee peace 4,250 | 3,870 
Oilstemineralses 222222 eo 19257) iene 948y © Of Ce knee ee eee eee ee en 2,135 | 2,444 
Tron and steel and manufactures___! 2,220 | 1,400 || Leaf tobacco__--_----______- Senne 1,274 | 1,381 
Machinery and apparatus __------- IL hoteh | al ales i) Shukepe roe hae = 774 931 
Gasolineweee ae sees eee TL TUNES ||| 1, Oe} ||) IMIR RSS 619 688 
IMIG 2S es ee ee ee eee ROOM el OSSm| MC one sweets 2a At a ya Wie oa Ee 320 437 
Topi O LL ees Ea a ee ee 706 783. || Cenadle Innes 545 268 
Wiheatihlounesi 2 Sey 252 917 (Ao) Sugariretin eda hse s) asses 798 32 
Wood and manufactures___--_----- 852 730 
Chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ICUS meets 2h eee eae osese soe 745 662 
Nteybagse= = fae. eS ee eos 870 612 | 
Silk and manufactures___---------- 655 567 
Paper and manufactures___---_--_- 524 536 
ATI OMO DIES Hees nae eee eee 1, 043 442 
IBOotsian deshoesass ea eee eaten 553 424 
HAITI 


The value of Haiti’s foreign trade in 1929 amounted to $33,961,755, 
compared with $42,915,504 in 1928, a decrease of 20.8 per cent. 
Imports, valued at $17,237,922, decreased by $3,010,335, or 14.8 
per cent from those of 1928, while exports, amounting to $16,723,833, 


declined by $5,943,414, or 26.2 per 


cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
























































Per cent Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 change 
in 1929 1928 1929 

ATID OTLSK (GOLA) tse ees cee ey ne tee eS ere nee 20, 248 17, 238 —14.8 100. 0 100. 0 
Wmitedskeans domessasese2) eens sel ee eee ee 1, 355 1, 172 —13.4 6.6 6.8 
HiT) CC eee al ee SL 8 GL ho ee A ae 1, 395 1, 354 —2.9 6.8 7.8 
Glen any ieee es Nes. snk Le aoe a Se ee 827 755 —8.5 4.0 4.2 
Winitiael SiPIGS SaaS ee == eee ee ee eee 15, 247 12, 041 —21.0 75.3 69.8 

LBS {OOS (HOUEN) 2 2 eee ee ee ae 22, 667 16, 724 —26..2 100. 0 100. 0 
(WinitedeiKen ed ommjess Sakasi es ee ae = 1, 020 815 —20.1 4.5 4.8 
IDRNNYEONS Se ee Se ee rey Mes ae re eS 11, 282 9, 247 —18.0 49.7 55. 2 
Conan ean eae a ee nee nats Soils Raa ete ee 1, 125 682 —39. 3 4.9 4.0 
UMmGedeStAteSHa ees. oa saree as 28 eerie Pe 1, 853 1, 306 —29.5 8.1 7.8 

Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 

ma pOLUSs(COtal) aes 20, 248 | 17, 238 EXPOGUSH (LOA) eee 22, 667 | 16, 724 
Cotton and manufactures____--___- BAD SN aoe 4: IC otlee ha -easie aaa ee ea ee 17,916 | 12, 898 
Wiheaitytl our seas ee ane DRS yd PHN) |) 2 CI II) (COOL, TEN ose see eee 2,001 | 2,070 
Iron and steel and manufactures__-| 1,052 1,224 || Logwood____--___________________- 707 502 
Gasoline and kerosene_____--_____- 960 OOM CACAO R= seem er en nes Cees CEE 445 237 
Meat and meat products____--___- 1, 034 50K WSU patie: tee eee EAL peers Bee 650 210 
Machinery and apparatus_______-- 734 814 || Cottonseed cake________________ ce 145 177 
Eh Sie eae ee Ln Las pec 897 G60 Goats kei’ s eae mee ee ere 142 136 
Soap eS ea ee ees ae ae 690 6350) MEloney sae sue eee EEE he 126 112 
UICC Me sent oee Ne eee na eI hela la 413 529 
ANTUNES eee 558 509 
Hides and skins and manufactures_ 538 359 | 























| 
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SoutH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


In 1929 the total foreign trade of Argentina amounted to $1,761,- 
269,035, a 3.9 per cent decrease from the previous year’s figure of 
$1,834,478,920. The value of imports increased from $811,606,497 
in 1928 to $836,137,434 in 1929, or 3 per cent, while exports declined 
from $1,022,872,423 to $925,131,601, or 9.5 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 













































































Per cent Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 1 change 
in 1929 1928 1929 
Tmmportsn (Oval) ses eee 811, 606 836, 137 +3.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Wmitedgkeing d Oma.) ssee= seen ee eee eee 159, 320 150, 000 —5.8 19.6 17.9 
AEGAN CQ te ay st ee ee eee Se ee ee ae 59, 272 55, 000 —7.2 7.3 6.6 
GOTT Ay ee eee ae ee ee 94, 579 95, 000 +0. 4 11.6 11.4 
Wimitedestateswes on see eters oe ek Ee ae ee 186, 983 215, 000 +14. 9 23.0 25. 7 
ER POLES: (total) oe. 2a Boreas eee a Ne 1,022,872 |  925,132/ —9.5| 100.0 100. 0 
Umitedskeang domes seess seas aaa eee een 293, 355 297, 629 +1. 4 28. 6 32. il 
IST ATI CS See ses eae ee re eee Ane 60, 383 65, 970 +9. 2 5.9 il 
Germanic}. o25. eons ea ee a eee een 140, 458 92, 590 —34. 0 18}, 7 10.0 
(UinitedWS tatessies. SPs. ee a eae eee 84, 649 90, 750 +7..2 8.2 9.8 
| i 
1 Country segregations for imports are estimates. 
Principal imports and exports 
{Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 || Commodity 1928 1929 
Timp orcsi (oval) pasa e ae 811, 606 | 836, 137 |, I PORESK (CO tall) See 1, 022, 872 | 925, 132 
Textiles and manufactures__-_--- NGAGE) || Wass Sel My), Wyylavene 233, 045 | 269, 619 
Combustibles and lubricants_--| 128; 626 | 142).940) || Corm_-_---------__-____________ 218, 072 | 162, 996 
Machinery and vehicles- ------- Take MIZE |) TB) iO}, |i) Waheereels | = ea a eee 121, 235 | 116, 174 
Tron and steel and manufactures_| 104,977 | 99,874 || Oats_._____-_-------_____-___-_--- 11,215 | 13, 428 
HOOMSUULLS Sea ae ee 62573 \e 655606) Banleyes= 2s ee $7 ee 9, 230 8, 124 
Chemical and phar maceutical Wheat flour------_- Seren Cena 10, 589 7, 575 
DLOdUCESh=-s see eee 40F 530 ny 41937 aH RVC meee a eee eer ale 7, 447 6, 891 
Stones, earths, glass, and ce- |) Branvandlpollard=== sss eees 7, 914 5, 970 
TOMI CS ha Se ee ee ee 32462))| 32)4665)| Beet, chilledess2=2==-=- sss 68,991 | 68, 015 
Othersmetalsss22---2) eases see 30, 464 | 32, 228 Beef, frozen’-22s 2 =5_ ee era ee 19, 535 | 20, 451 
Paper and manufactures-____-_- 29,200 | 29,877 || Meats, preserved_--__.-_-_-___- 14,757 | 16,326 
Rubber and manufactures------ OP OPM) || OX) OA li) IML GEA KOVaL, JoROVAM—— = — 2 14,130 | 13, 667 
Lumber and manufactures- -__- 22,745 | 25,028 || Tallow and grease_-____-_._-__-- 11,609 | 11, 248 
MRODACCOSS= 5 = 5s = =e eee 10, 858 1034397), dBubterstesee see eee 12,953 | 11, 243 
Wines, liquors, and other bev- Casein. ee ee ee ee 3, 396 3, 544 
erages: 2222 23S 2 Sct sce a 5, 527 DOGO Lea treX U1 C Ure ees 2, 064 4, 281 
SVV00 atin esd seta ee 77,862 | 67, 304 
@ottonacsi35.3 8s ae 4,916 6, 973 
Oxhidessaltaes==2==-ee= 56,065 | 33, 656 
Oxhidesdnye ae 12, 587 7, 125 
Sheepskins, unwashed 5, 929 4, 576 
@Quebrachoogsses === 3, 469 3, 796 
Quebracholextract=2==—— 19,476 | 13, 447 
Beelicattles) 25s. sa eae hen nee 7, 004 6, 959 
BOLIVIA 


Bolivia’s foreign trade in 1929 reached a value of $77,169,874, show- 
ing an increase of $11,298,303 or 17.1 per cent. Imports were valued 
at $23,502,563 and exports at $51,102,569. Compared with 1928, 
imports show an increase of $2,564,742, or 10.9 per cent, and exports 
of $8,733,561, or 20.6 per cent. 
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Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
























































Per cent of total 
| Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 change 
| En) sep 1929 
HM POGESH (COA) eres ee meas ore pee 23, 503 26, 067 +10. 9 100. 0 100. 0 
Winitedekeing domes ee eee eee ee ee 4, 027 4, 322 +7.3 17.1 16.5 
IKjnan Cee as sos Sih ee eee) Pees sae se oe aS 711 846 +19. 0 3.0 a) 
Germ any aes ee a ae ea eee ee! 2, 725 3, 554 +30. 4 iTS 13.6 
WinmitediStatese 2 a. seetie 2a. ee ee eee ae 7, 085 8, 790 +24. 0 30.1 SB 7 
TDG OO) AS (QUO) 0 Ee aca a RN SOL a ee 42, 369 51, 103 +20. 6 100. 0 106. 0 
(Umitedekeins domes. si es ee a eee 35, 233 39, 462 +12. 0 83. 1 lore, 
FUT CO eee mere toes te Ba ee eS Ne See ess 2 384 162 SOY ts) 9 583 
(Gerarr cima yates a te a i ee 1, 223 694 — 43.3 2.8 1.3 
WmitedkS ta tessa eee a ee ee 2, 609 7, 114 S26 6.1 13.9 
Principal imports and exports 
{Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
| 
Imaportsi (total) a= ee 23, 503 | 26, 067 EXPORUSA(hO tall) eee eee 42,369 | 51, 103 
Inonyandesteeliand+manufacturest==|— 23738) 2,100) nines seen ee eee oe 32, 744 | 37, 450 
Cotitonstextiles= == eee PEAT AN OA COSI isn URAC) beeen eae eee I a oe ee 2,510 | 2, 583 
ANTIOTEOO OI 5 471 GSE e OD DOI= = ae tee ae ea RE Re 1, 900 1, 948 
MUCHA OKs Ses = ee ee 1, 237 600M wea dtonets: See se ee ee ee ee 1, 029 1, 326 
Wah eatehoureeets Hee 22s ees ae ee Wess He SUG) I) Isto oe Se 1,316 | 1,057 
Wioolenttextiless=s=s eee s eee 742 98 Sil | sAcmn inna OT yp eee os ere ae eel ted 502 528 
SUL el rp ee a ie es Ser oa ge 1, 422 $925. | SiS se = sees Ne aS ee 425 433 
Electrical machinery _------__-_-_- 681 69a) Ce ocasleayess-saee = mae oe ae eae 366 386 
Othermachinenyae eee DE a2 OOS || | EMC CSH eee eS ee te SI aS 569 382 
Ibihy® erolbaneNI- 698 Gln ie Zin CEs eee Ee eee 304 171 
TRS) a aa a a ogg 234 | B21 WO OL ESISe BANA SSS LEE INE fee 146 68 























BRAZIL 


The foreign trade of Brazil in 1929 aggregated $871,457,890, being a 
decrease of $45,110,685 or 4.9 per cent. Of this total the value of 
imports was $416,104,977 and of exports $455,352,913. The value of 
the imports decreased by $25,720,922, or 5.8 per cent, and exports by 
519,389,763, or 4 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 
































Per cent of total 
Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 change 
aL EP) sepa 1929 
Mm pORtSK (total) sess ye eee ete Boe ey ee 441. 826 416, 105 5}, &} 100. 0 100. 0 
WWinitedekein'e domtor ses es eee ye lee hoe 95, 119 79, 943 —15. 9 21.5 19. 2 
JOSAzW OYE?) ee AR ee i art eee Se ee eta 28, 046 22, 100 —21. 2 6.3 ONS 
Germ anys eee ee eS hee ee ee 55, 084 52, 788 Ah, Ik 12.4 12. 6 
WimibedyS tat cates eta DS ee See he GD 117, 387 125, 395 +6. 8 26. 5 30. 1 
LO XORUSH (COCA) Ses eee ee eae Lents See 474, 743 | 455, 353 —4.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Winive dieing dora eee ene eae alee 16, 346 29, 651 +81.3 3.4 6.5 
TFG a we ass a I RR rie evap reese ue One ee 43, 520 50, 653 +16. 3 9.1 11.1 
OCT ATL yee eee ee RAO IoON Riis ee Sane DME ae gue 53, 161 39, 882 —24,9 ik al 8.7 
Wiki teahS ta vests sae ss See Wie Ves See US A ee Ne al 215, 765 | 192, 240 —10.9 45.4 42. 2 
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Principal imports and exports 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
































mp oLesi (total) ease see 441,826 | 416, 105 ESD OLUSH (CObal) eee 474, 743 | 455, 353 
Machinery, apparatus,an di toolss|s 756) 100 |siG2a7 (all \Cottees== a= so) aan ee 339, 640 | 323, 198 
iWih'eateo2 22 ea pa eee 38, 251 365/08))||/2eldesian diskains = =a sees 32, 860 19, 916 
Tron and steel manufactures-_-__- SOMUSG Hos n429 11 © OG LOM mena Wises = eee eee 4,352 | 18, 153 
AXON) OWES oe eesti sae 27,068 | 26,804 | Frozen and chilled meats_______- O75 | eelstal33 
Otherpvehiclessessees=s= sees 7, 058 Chava |ll NEGidon aa — ee 12,642 | 12,545 
Gasoline esas es ie Se eee 14, 042 178044 |b CACAO mae sen ees ee ene a 17, 812 12, 378 
Patent fuel, coal, and coke___---- I PGS | ae PASS iP Onuksewls. ee 8, 590 7, 891 
Cotton piece goods-_--_----------- 24, 441 1177, Onis: Ih, Aol oyeKereo), WewN os a e ee e 8, 330 7, 817 
WWahiea tat] 0 tires were eee GF ees || TU ERS) Dea eNO) oer 6, 962 7, 209 
Chemical products and drugs__--| 11, 150 ON5208| (RE KULtSan dents == eee 3, 245 4, 420 
@odtish is 32 ee sees eee eee 9, 669 OHO 72 VV COOLS tease hee es 2k ee een oe 3, 215 3, 586 
Paper and manufactures__-_------ 9, 119 857206) Vian gan ese mean see ee ee 4, 430 3, 371 
Cements es See tee eee 6, 836 iC aresCh nl | Wel Ma baal| oie) phone eee es A 2, 693 3, 145 
Wines, spirits, and liquors___---- 8, 083 659 73i|| MC ann'aulb ava een 3, 423 2, 921 
Keerosen eve esos pent oe ee es 6, 055 6;/8441)| Sugars. = eh ae ee 2, 491 1, 065 

CHILE 


The foreign trade of Chile in 1929 reached a record total of 
$476,003,984, an increase of $90,908,269, or 23.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 1928. Imports recorded a gain of 34.7 per cent in 1929, 
and amounted to $196,857,513. Exports were valued at $279,146,471, 
an increase of 16.7 per cent over 1928. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 






































Per cent of total 
Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 | change 

eI) | ip 1929 
hm Pontsh(to tal) esas tee See eee 146, 044 196, 858 +34. 7 100. 0 100. 0 
Umitedsksing dom as noe Soe ee es a ee eee 25, 859 34, 811 +34. 6 i Ve 17.6 
IR RATT CO eee Peete ee oe Le SSIS ee Es ee ne tae Sar 7, 063 8, 641 +22. 3 4.8 4.3 
Grcpaothanye ae gk ES ee ete See eee 20, 347 30, 419 +49. 5 13.9 15. 4 
WinitedhS tates*= a es2 = ee ee we Seo 44, 897 63, 348 +41.0 30. 7 oy a 
EXP ORCS (COLA) eee eee ee 239, 052 | 1279, 146 +16. 7 100. 0 100. 0 
Uniteduksing d ome sesso ue ee ae aa ee aon 82, 093 37, 297 —54.5 34.3 13.3 
THA AT COL REN a Dee a a are A 2a een on 13, 183 17, 109 +29. 7 i 6.1 
Germ anyie a4 soap eee es oe ee ap ee 22, 397 24, 061 +7. 4 9.3 8.6 
WUIMIteadsS Gates aay eS ee eee Se 81, 161 70, 886 —12.6 33. 9 2593 





1 Included in this total are shipments for orders, amounting to $92,247,000, or 33 per cent of the total 
exports. ‘‘For order’’ exports represent nitrate and iodine shipments, the final destination of which at 
the time of clearance had not been determined. Shipments ‘‘for order’’ are not separately stated in the 
official statistics of Chile for 1928. 
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Principal imports and exports 


{Thousands of dollars] 


























Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 
imports! (total) sass ss = 146, 044 | 196, 858 BEX ORUSHCCObAl) mae 239, 052 | 279, 146 
Industrial machinery_----------- By, U0) |) 18}, BIS) || INR ee 113, 824 | 117, 545 
Cottonitextiless== ==) seers EY S8h |e R645 eS aTKCO DD Crea == sees seen see ee 74, 090 | 112, 655 
NManutactunestohironsandsteelees|| 05.261) \) 1s 961e|| Lodine= sass as eels ss eee 8, 054 9, 791 
PAUTtOmMObileSHaea ae ee as See 4, 322 O25 || AWW EOO 1 rs ie ear See ae NS 2 TS eee 6, 377 6, 846 
Woolen fall CS eee enn 6, 065 7, 237 || Beans, peas, and lentils_________- 4,919 4, 754 
Sugar, raw and refined__--------- 6, 698 657945 (MC Op DCTIOT Case see re 1, 508 3, 348 
Electrical machinery and appa- TronkOnres Go. oeeela See ee cenee 1, 624 1, 878 
THRE MOE ee 4, 683 6A302 5 CO ATS Men Se Sees ee ap ee es 2, 416 1, 764 
Tron and steel simply wrought--- 3, 054 (Fe OY) MP ANH overMy weKOVbE ey a ee ee 554 650 
(CUTAN ea i Se 4, 289 PASM Sxoe cw ee ee ee ee 1,223 135 
zetrolewum | crud cheeses eae 6, 918 fo} (CRS IN JEDVGIES, CRNHHIOS oo = ee ees 3, 041 127 
Bags or mitratess22 22 ssa 6, 134 5, 304 
Gasolinesa see ier a! eee ae 1, 427 3, 316 
Mining machinery -------------- 2, 841 3, 265 
IW dibleyollstisa= ts eae 3, 176 2, 601 
@hemicaliproductS=2-= === =222- 2, 536 2, 346 
WNC aes serene eee ie eee. 2, 397 2, 255 | 
FEI CO mae a eee ote EE 1, 920 1, 953 | 
INe@wsprint papers — —-—---------—- 979 1, 739 
ulbricatingioils==== 1, 323 1, 539 
WGOCOM 0 tlvieSee = ees 1, 191 747 
NKCrOSEN Cr asee tees ee ee eae 304 394 
COLOMBIA 


Foreign trade in 1929 amounted to $232,765,338, of which imports 
accounted for $108,600,000 (estimate) and exports $124,165,338. 
The total trade figure shows a decline from the previous year of 14.9 
per cent. Imports in 1929 declined by 24.6 and exports by 4.2 per 
cent. 

Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Per cent of total 
Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 1 change ; 
in 1929 | 4998 1929 
| 

MUP OR’SACLO tal) ees ee ees ee Ue ae cee 144, 090 108, 600 —24.6 100. 0 100. 0 
Wialliod Rehaa@lenmn 2 eh 18207 NG O00N | s —=1282 | 12.6 14.7 
IDAINCO Soe ee a es ne I ae a eee 8, 824 6, 100 —30.8 6.1 5.6 
Germania eee ne ae Peay. See Es ee 22, 492 15, 100 —32.8 15.6 13.9 
WinttedeStateSsaas sos ee ee ad <a 64, 249 54, 000 —15.9 44.5 49.7 
FXPOLUSH (CO tall) ace = ee atm eee Be ed 129, 598 124, 165 —4,2 100. 0 100. 0 
lWimitedeksine dom sss seen eee ee eee ee 8, 187 5, 000 —38. 9 6.3 4.0 
SHIGA CO peene tees i OEE ue eee ee ek 767 450 —41.3 Bit) a0) 
(Genii any see aka ts Re EE See eee 2, 768 2, 400 —13.3 eal 1.9 
Omi TCGMS tates te eee i Re ee ee 100, 721 104, 000 +3. 2 77.7 83. 7 




















1 Final figures for 1929, except for total exports, are not available; estimated figures are given. 
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Principal imports and exports 


No official statistics showing Colombian imports by articles for the 
year 1929 are as yet available. Import values for 1927 and 1928 


were as follows: 
(Thousands of dollars] 














Commodity 1927 1928 

ILM POrtSActo tal) tee ses New ae ee ee eee ee ae ae ee 121, 993 144, 090 
Tronvan distee lice so eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 10, 304 12, 430 
Cottonipleceieood’seasih 22s kw ek Baas Se Ses eae ae a ee ee, Se ee ee 12, 370 12, 035 
Machinery-andstools<: 232-5 252220 cote ee Bae Se ee ee ee eee ea wee 10, 782 11, 922 
ANITOMODIeS eo = ka es Shoes Pah en Se ae tea en ee esas ae ee He 4, 757 7, 082 
C@hemicalssdnu estan dein edi cin esses eee ee 4, 813 5, 188 
Raperandsmanutactunressae = san - a ee ee ee ee ee 3, 697. 4, 730 
HUT GOs Sees See LS Saree le De em ee ls Ue Re eat nee eRe rere 2, 334 3, 724 
Hidesiand skinslandsmanuwutactunes= sass sa= ees eee ee ee ee | 2,710 3, 591 
GAT GE see es Nee oe aN ee a roms Jee Se ee eee eee eee 1, 632 3, 134 
iBoatsxcanoessandilaun chess ses28s 522 see ee eee 1, 968 3, 057 
Musicallinstrumentse 2.28 ois Nee See Pee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 1, 381 1, 824 
Wihea tifloun® -ute sae 2 oye Se ee Se aie Re Ne a See oad See oe eee 819 1,313 
Rallwayzandntram wa ye Cars mess a ete Sea Sa ee ee ae een eee 2, 612 1, 184 
ATLOMO DIEM RES He ee oe Se ee a Bs See ee oe ee eee 803 1, 166 
Paints Gy esnanGsvarnisheses sass sass ae te ae ae ae a ee ee een 943 990 











The principal exports for the years 1928 and 1929 were: 


[Thousands of dollars] 


























Commodity | 1928 1929 | Commodity 1928 1929 

Exports (total) ..---_-____- | 129, 598 | 124,165 || Hides and skins__-__-.---------- 4,792 | 4, 031 

|__——|_—- || Platinum________-__-.-.--.------ 3,252 | 2,544 

Cotteetesstae = saens So oae = Loa te GAD) |) 1G}, SENG) II} Noon Nee) 197 225 

Petroleum’ esas Nea es } DS OBYA | OL ONS WR neveari 216 198 

BANaAnasuesee so owe ueeewe aS | SheG SAG) Il oes) NAG ee 67 163 
COl CI tt Ss Sad ee Be ) al aeAl 5, 084 | 

ECUADOR 


For the year 1929 the total foreign trade reached a value of 
$34,364,853, compared with $36,260,591 for 1928, being a decrease of 
$1,895,738, or 5.2 per cent. Of this total, the value of the imports 
was $17,157,489, and of exports $17,207,364. Compared with the 
previous year imports show an increase of $572,704, or 3.4 per cent, 
and exports a decline of $2,468,442, or 12.5 per cent. 

Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 






































| Per cent | Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 change in F 
1929 1928 1929 
LM pPorts(total) ea. == seen ae eee eee 16,585 | 117, 157 +3. 4 100. 0 100. 0 
Wnited Kein gd omiss: Sasso eee a ee oe 2, 480 2, 500 +.8 14.9 14.5 
IN TANCE so ee ee oe eens tee ee ee aun een 1, 204 1, 250 +3. 7 M2 7. 2 
Germanys See eee ae aa See ae 2, 040 2, 100 +2. 9 12.2 2E2 
WUmitedsS tatess ee a ae ee eee 7, 303 7, 400 1.3 44.0 43.1 
IX PORESE (CO tal) ee sees ee ee ee ee ete 19, 676 17, 207 —12.5 100. 0 100. 0 
Wimitedekeing dom 2 2-0 eee oe en See ee eee 498 463 —7.3 255) 2.6 
LEROY CL Peres a ee Sg Tine SOON SE ea ae old oe ae ee 2, 257 944 —58. 1 11.4 5.4 
Germany the ae a ee ere A yay Te On 1, 611 1, 013 —37.1 8.1 5.8 
Winited’States: ans 2 .se sos. oe ke ee ees e303) 7, 785 +5. 8 Bib) 45.2 





1 Country segregations are estimates, 
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Principal imports and exports 


Official statistics of imports by commodities for the years 1928 and 
1929 are not yet available. Exports by principal articles for those 
years were as follows: 


[Thousands of dollars] 





























Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 

EX pPoOTtsn (otal) sae ae NO AD || ee, POE | UN ory OH 1, 256 1, 215 

————|——— || Rice_________________2________ i ee 562 851 

CRC SS3 S55 se 5 Sar epee ames OBL || Zh Saal |) Teen aU 292 253 

Crudespetroleumeen = ee eee 2,327 SHO645| POU PAT ess aoe acne ere a ae ae 93 198 

CoficeSames ae se ee ee eee ay Cais) || DEGREE I) (Cannals lanl oo a 378 144 

IMM eralhOnesea= Seem ee eon ae 1, 524 LZR} | (OhabKol® Tab oye 127 37 
Sie Nan SO ae ea ae 902 1, 358 

PARAGUAY 


The total foreign trade of the Republic for 1929 was valued at 
$26,490,565, being a decrease of $2,795,022, or 9.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The decrease in imports for the year 
was $441,373, or 3.1 per cent, and in exports, $2,353,649, or 15.2 
per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 



































Per cent of total 
Per cent 
Country ’ 1928 1929 change 

a UE sap 1929 
MMP OLUS4(COtAl) == ee see aes ee eee eee 13, 876 13, 435 —3.1 100. 0 100. 0 
WWinite dekeins dom 2 222 ee a ee re 1, 581 1, 632 +3. 2 Ih 3 ie al 
EAT CCE eet ne i Sa Ae yo Een tre eae Te 452 701 +55. 1 3. 2 One, 
(Gerrit any eee BE as so ey se DL aly Be ce LS eel ie 1, 403 1, 268 —9.6 10.1 9.4 
WimitedaS Cateseseee ss ote See Mee Se en 2, 223 2,515 +13. 1 16.0 18. 7 
ESXpontsa(total)=-ese sane eae ee 15, 410 13, 056 —15.2 100. 0 100. 0 
Umitedeikeingdom 2225-02 yu kt ee 25 47 | 87.4 | 3 
ATI CO me ee an a ea RT Ee a ee 299 495 +65. 4 1.9 Bc 
(Germany aeee Soe tse ee a ee Se a eh ae 219 121 —44.9 1.4 9 
(UmitedyS tatesta a). ese Se ee 59 5 —90. 7 BOF eee sees 








Of the imports, 39 per cent in 1928 and 35 per cent in 1929 were 
contributed by Argentina, but this trade consisted largely of goods 
originating in other countries. On the export side, 88 per cent of 
the total in 1928 and 85 per cent in 1929 went to Argentina, largely 
for transshipment to other countries. 
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Principal imports and exports 


[Thousands of dollars] 


























Commodity 1928 1929 

Iamports 3(totall)) = Fok: Saas ee ee OS ee eee 13, 876 13, 435 
OO GSUUTTS Seas Sete ren Saks Sane ee apap peer 8 PN eae Reena ERI 3023 3, 344 
Cottonvand’manwfactiress 252 esa ae OL see ee eee | 2, 674 2, 370 
Metals tan Gimanutact anes ees. = ase ewan ee eee ae mm Sa te Dera ry a eee 1, 259 1, 334 
ITE Yo ab axeyAy GbaWGl fh OOP NAAN ADS ee ee ae | 779 1, 068 
Vehicles, railway and tramway material, boats and motors_-__-_____-___-_-_____- 916 819 
IMbimeralioils: ie So Ne ee Re eS ees ee oes Bees = a eae 636 810 
iinenvan damanutactiaresses = wes anti: me we eee oe eho te ye ee ee ere ne ee | 601 455 
Silktandimanutactunes*=se essere ee eee ere a eee eee See ee | 444 404 

I xpOrtsschOual eeoes et os Sk ate Sea tre ae rain gu ee a es eee | 15, 410 13, 056 
Quebrachorextract=2-. 424. . Saas. Or ee Be eee oe Peas ee 3, 703 2, 682 
Canned meats________- SI) ss site See een Rn ere Se aw ay arene ere 1, 564 1, 314 
BY(ET aie TiT i 6 aes ee ee See pr are Nin ee mS Se eS eee See eee oe 1, 064 | 1, 165 
ROD ACCOM ss see eee ae eae rs ees Se ee Sos See. Seen eee eee 799 1, 127 
Cattleihidessi 2 os: st NS ee a Pe ee a ee Se oe 1, 758 | 1, 050 
IMeaiextractites 2 nt ee ea on SEN snes Si ne eee 9 oe a he Ne es 2 eee ee 1, 623 937 
ST ini b ere ayes 2 wi es SE Pe Se ST Oe ene eee Se oe eee aE ee eee 800 762 
COttOm ee Ss Ss oe hae 8 ee eee ee es (oe Se aes Se ease ee eee 626 | 724 
COOH LET Si a nh a a ae De ee ee aes Rae a ars ES Se 244 619 
FETS EAL © see a ee ak Se Ee SL oe ele See oe Pe es ee ee ee 664 283 
@illofipetitsgr aimee as Se Oe eee eee Dee eee eerie See ene ee saya eee 223 250 
Jerkedgbee tases 32 oes. xe eS ee ea Be ee ee ga ele dears eee eee 203 175 
Orangesiandbtarnigerinesie =a a2 Sees ae eee eee A eee 2 Vos aes Pee ees 149 21 











PERU 


The total foreign trade of Peru in 1929 amounted to $209,973,568 
as compared with $196,581,680 in the previous year, being an increase 
of 6.8 per cent. Imports in 1929 were valued at $75,940,984 and 
exports at $134,032,584. The increase in imports for the year was 
$5,434,408, or 7.7 per cent, and in exports $7,957,480, or 6.3 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Per cent of total 
Per cent 
Country 1928 1929 change 
in 1929) | 1928 1929 

TMpPOnts (total) Gass es ee ee eee eae | 70, 507 75, 441 oF Ue a 100. 0 100. 0 
(Unite dakein gd oes a eee 11, 114 11, 382 a8} 15.7 14.9 
ERTS saps ea ef RO eas EE ys ir Scere eg a 2,995 2, 892 —3.4 4.2 3.8 
(GiGi an hah aeiee niet Ne ae Sere tone 2 cee ee aes Sue ee Ui, Sit, 7, 605 +3.0 10. 4 10.0 
WUMIGE AHS Fates ke. eee ee ees aa 2 Se oe ate ae Ol 28, 952 31, 766 +9.7 41.0 41.8 
HX MORtSA (EO ball) eee ee Ok 126, 075 134, 033 +6. 3 100. 0 100. 0 
IWimited wks ne OMe see 5 ee eenece <oereeeen ee sepce ete moet 30, 075 24, 562 —18.3 23.8 18.3 
TESTA) COnte tes Sie Pe eee ie, IIe IS PL e eitear oe fe a 1, 078 1, 683 +56. 1 .8 1.2 
Germanys ee eee 22 ee A Se eae 10, 062 8, 163 —18.8 7.9 6.0 
Wmitedgstatesmtas seas ie ties ein esate 7 Ree eee ee 35, 896 44, 630 +24. 3 28. 4 33. 2 
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[Thousands of dollars] 
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Commodity 1928 1929 

MOT LS) (COLA) es eae ee a OE eS eee | 70, 507 75, 441 
Toray kaa ee meee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 14, 409 14, 005 
Manufactures of steel, zinc, tin, iron, lead, and aluminum_-_-_____________--_____- | A TBS} 7, 903 
Colionsiab rics 2s sane oe ae ane ee ee ee ee eee | 7, 176 7, 515 
aintSsedyessan dein dustrial US sae ee ee eee eee ee eee | 2, 988 3, 209 
Kuvoolensfalbri cs eesteian wee seen ne Paar Peano ae MUNRO ed Renee se Nee Dip ea 1,811 2, 765 
Druesechemicals and: GruceistswSU ppl esas sae ee 2, 272 2, 583 
PACT © THROW 116 Se a ee IS eee ee ese et ee 2, 803 2, 318 
RaApersan Geman fachunes sees ae ees Went re nee aee e ee  e  eee eeee 1, 953 2, 056 
Mlectni calgmachinenyaanceyp para y US oe ee ee 1, 295 1, 884 
HIBS ss a eS IR a UT epee a YO ree | 1, 613 1, 591 
(Gye any ey a Fe a a eae ee ee 553 544 

IEP OLES | (COLA) Aas eee See he en UE ee a EEE ee Na | 126, 075 134, 033 
etrolemmmandyprogducts: a= sae es Se ee ee on ee ee ee ee 45, 356 51, 619 
Copper barse eae eee ee 21, 866 26, 298 
WOT OM Ma Waser ees aa a es a Se See Ee oe Se eee See 23, 051 20, 508 
SU ga 1 ae amas PDs ae Se aes ee ee ee 14, 553 13, 508 
AV VK0 0 es ee ee a ee Se a a Se eae Se eee tee Joe see esl | 4, 437 4, 202 
Wiineralfconcentratesea== == sae aa oe re eae Se anes bee ee oe a eee 3, 338 3, 375 
TERT OS tan CaS KAN Seas aoe = oS as Sa oe Ee ee 1, 495 1, 230 
VIN TICRALRONES Sete eee ier? ES ok ee ae ee ee a eee 891 607 
Cottonseed oil ses a= Fe Fees Ses Sa nee ea ae SSS See on See eee eee 1, 824 531 

URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s total foreign trade in 1929 reached a value of $194,975,- 


704, which was $7,988,716 less than in 1928, or 3.9 per cent. 


The 


value of imports ($98,509,167) closely approximated that of 1928, 
increasing by $796,018, or less than 1 per cent. Exports for the 
same periods were $105,251,271 and $96,466,537, showing a decrease 


of $8,784,734, or 8.3 per cent: 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 









































Per cent of total 
| Per cent 
Country | 1928 | 1929 change 
in 1929 | 1998 1929 
aes = 
WanO OTH HS (HOA) x a Se 97,713 | 98, 509 | +.8] 100.0 100.0 
WinitediKkunpdomtes Sica ie (Mie toisdlimetsera0l emeerane 15.5 15.9 
iHranceseaaaeneee 5, 772 4,609 | —20.1 5.9 4.6 
Germany------- 12,188 | 10,081) —17.2 12.4 10. 2 
(Winited! Statass ee net ee ek era ee Soe SE SaaS | 29,613] 30,906] +4.3 | 30.3 31.3 
Mxportst(tOtal)= sae a seres eee 2 EE re | 105,251 | 96, 467 —8.3| 100.0 100.0 
limite deen dom eset ess os seees oii ea ee ee Weeio3 7083) |i o25032) i702) ee o2a 7 23.0 
GAN COnp eee a Di ree PN | 10, 936 11, 314 +3. 4 10. 3 WG Zz 
Germany eaes = ao as ee eee 15, 521 14, 331 | —7.6 14,7 14.8 
lUmited’S tateste ss eee eee | 10, 758 11, 692 | +8. 6 10. 2 12.1 
| 








34742—31—Bull. 2—_5 
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Principal imports and exports 
































[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 1929 Commodity 1928 1929 

hmporise (total) aaa 97,713 | 98, 509 Exports (otal))=2 2-52 22s2s= 105, 251 | 96, 467 
Men eraleoil sees ee ee ee 15, 252 155953 NWO S2asas se Se ee eee 32, 029 29, 772 
Automobiles ===sses—=22s——== ae | 3, 680 4, 270 || Frozen and chilled beef_-_-------- 12, 473 | 13, 330 
IRGtatoesai= ean ees eae ee lense 056) 2,694 || Hides and skins____-____________- 14,970 | 12,187 
AM map CTs cant sets ene ees ee a 2, 981 216474). Cannedsmes tsa === == een 5, 956 7, 252 
Structuralirone sss ==sse ee eee 691 21610 SHrozen Muth Ons ass = sae ee 2, 776 4, 888 
Olivenoilas taser eee eee eee 1, 461 13952:)||, Wiheat= hese eee 6, 416 4, 325 
Merbasmatéeuae eae eee eae 1, 840 ¥; 813+ | deinseed ks es Waa | 3,861 3, 733 
Silke piecelzo0dse sas ane = | 2, 383 1, 587 ||- Tallow and other fats___________- 3, 231 2, 774 
Minesean lav ubes mee ema a eee poe ah, yall T2500 \Sandenio okean Sana ean ee eee 2250 2, 446 
Machinery, industrial --__----__- 1, 083 TE NG | IMIG CPN a ae eae 1,618 2253) 
Galvanized sheets for roofing - --- 865 IE Albi) |, CORRS eee eee ee ce ceee sell. | Gh 123} 2, 226 
Newsprint paper --_-------------- 1, 245 1049) || Sheeps = 22 Sess eons SS ee Ss 908 1, 164 
Sugar ates Sah eae Sn cee ewoyolG) 752) ||;derkedsbeeiss= 222: 22555252 nee | 2,679 1, 327 
Renceswire 222 aeu nie tee ee | 979 650)||@Vieatrottalstrozen=a==ss=e===a=== 1, 121 1, 041 
Cement== ees ne eae 800 BLO || AVVel Coy tietd © Utes ee =e 1, 455 955 
Coal eee a ees te oe es | 3, 649 (1) INV AIZ OSES a EL Cee Reel saree 2, 190 418 
Agricultural machinery_-_----_--- | 1, 183 Q) 

1 Not available. 
VENEZUELA 


The value of the Republic’s foreign trade in 1929 amounted to 
$237,662,531, consisting of imports to the value of $87,400,434 and 


exports of $150,262 ,097. 
for 1928 by $39,612,208, or 20 per 


cent. 


The total trade figure is in excess of that 
Imports show an increase 


over the preceding year of $6,994,219, or 8.7 per cent, and exports of 


$32,617,989, or 27.7 per cent. 


Distribution of foreign trade—Four principal commercial countries 
[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 





















































Per cent Per cent of total 
Country 1928 1929 change 
in 1929 1928 1929 
HIATT OES HCG OL) Eee aaa eae | 80,406 | 87,400; +87 100. 0 100. 0 
Ua YG TEGO se 9, 349 11,542 | +23. 4 11.6 13.2 
LDR OVC es BS ene i ae Re ep ee ieee Ee a oe ere 4, 370 3, 855 —11.8 5.4 4.4 
Germany sas ssee See Se ee ee eee ee 6, 530 8, 021 +22. 8 8.1 . 9.2 
Wim te CUS tates ea 2 ts ro ae Nan ees ere Sea eee ee 46, 188 48, 179 | +4. 3 57. 4 Soest 
XD OLS ACO Lal!) eee ee eee eee 117, 644 150, 262 +27.7 | 100. 0 100. 0 
TU sre cls cig lc rine PID || LEGS || ED.D | 1.8 1.9 
IRE CO ee nO ee ee ee er ee eee ee || 2, 403 4,393 | +82.8 | 2.0 2.9 
Germany ee aga Se ee A SN ene 4, 450 4,013 | - = 57.6 3.8 4.7 
(Wii LOCES ATES mec. eee mate oe ye thereto, gee ea 32, 703 42, 308 +29. 4 27.8 28. 2 
Principal imports and exports 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1928 | 1929 Commodity 1928 | 1929 
Inmports: (total) p22 2 eee 80, 406 87, 400 ExpPOLLS (total) =e 117, 644 | 150, 262 
Iron and steel and manufactures_| 5, 201 SH OMS) NI) 1eteiolAbbGN 86, 733 | 111, 498 
Tubing, iron, tin, and lead______ 7, 606 TESTO ii © Oflee eam es See ese ark ea 16,167 | 25,822 
Cottontclo (hss aaa 5, 063 68336) PC acaOs sowete new oe he ween 5, 148 4, 666 
Machin enyereee a= ase mae 3, 711 AN (245i G. ASO lira eer eee eer ep 2, 104 1, 765 
Wanesand liquorss2- 2282 2, 074 TAOS 5H -Glaspoile nea a eee eee ee 947 1,091 
Wiheattlourss sees == sae eneeenes 2 OT8i eo) CN938 6 Gol diac aor ee els Ueges eee 1, 0385 963 
Drugs and medicines_______.___- UXO) = GYR Il 8a GRRANG a cee 635 483 
ET AOL. Sep pe nS abel Meee 1, 093 1 ZOP) |) Ghoti sta), oe ne ed gene eeekece 554 475 
Cement S22 ee aos es ara ee P53 Tale 189) SP Garlses ae aes sees aac nen 7 311 
RiCeueeeee nee aeee ena ree OATS epee 0250 | ast al eat ee oe | 284 216 
Railwayematerialeses.25 eens 352 US hats tex eae eee nate EEC BL | 609 211 
Weathers mecse 82. e- ser eee 548 A206 iii |iPAs ph aliieae. enw akeeeen ners cee 333 204 
Animal foodstufis, preserved_____ 297 463 || Tonka beans 30 186 
Gasoline and kerosene___________ 245 SHIP) II): TOWN yaNobiN al cS sececss 111 45 
} 




















WINGS FROM MIAMI’ 


By Manure. URRUELA 
President of the Latin American Newspapers Syndicate of New York 


SUDDEN sensation of suspended motion and profound silence 

after the monotonous rumble of the train awakes me with a 
start. . . . L[open thewindow to let ina little air. In the surrounding 
gloom ghostlike shadows are talking under their breath, in order not 
to disturb the sleepers. An automobile stops in front of the station. 
From its shape and the metallic gleam of its coach work, I recognize 
a Pan American car which arrives with clocklike punctuality to pick 
up passengers for the air mail from Miami. 

A glance at my watch to insure that we are not left behind at the 
last moment, and I stretch forth a relentless hand to shake into 
wakefulness my companion, Frank Ortega, editor of the famous maga- 
zine, Cine Mundial, who, bitten witb the flea of experiencing a new 
sensation, has made up his mind to travel to Cuba by air. Snatched 
pitilessly from the arms of Morpheus, he is convinced that an accident 
has happened, and I am not so very sure but that his remarks and 
protests against the early hour of his awakening are not due to a 
certain nervousness. He has never flown before; and, remembering 
my own personal feelings before making my first flight, I sympathize 
with him. 

We flash swiftly through the asphalted streets of Miami, between 
serried ranks of cheerful bungalows and scenery which has all the 
suggestion of a cinema studio in its fragile instability. A sense of the 
artificial and improvised seems to denote a growth which has been 
too rapid. On either hand newly planted palm trees replace those 
torn up by the roots in the last cyclone. In silence we career through 
the suburbs, and at a turn of the road the huge hangars, the well- 
mapped landing field, and the modern and graciously designed build- 
ings of the Pan American Airways loom into sight. Here is the 
terminal of the marvelous air service which links the United States 
witb the 20 Latin American nations. 


We are flying at a height of 2,000 feet. The mangrove-swamped 
islets of Florida stain with gray blots the blue-green floor of the sea. 
The radio operator passes us a note to let us know that in five minutes 
we shall meet the incoming hydroplane from South America. We 





! Reprinted from The West Coast Leader, Lima, Oct. 14 and 21, 1930, 
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search the low-lying clouds, doubtful of the combined miracle of 
aviation and of radio, but the announcement is confirmed. A black 
spot in the distance converts itself into a fleeting, vague shape for 
the space of a second, and again disappears into the distance. 

The coast of Cuba looms into sight upon the horizon. With the 
wind behind us, we are flying at a speed of 130 miles an hour; and 
the gilded splendor of the new capitol in Habana gleams through the 
murk like some enormous butterfly wing. The bay throbs with the 
movement of shipping of all sorts. Mammoth trans-Atlantic liners 
sweep majestically through the narrow harbor entrance to their 
moorings. An endless procession of black dots indicates the move- 
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THE PRADO, HABANA, CUBA 


The main thoroughfare of the Cuban capital. 


ment of traffic on the broad avenues of the Prado and Malecén. The 
new residential districts of Almendares and Vedado present the ap- 
pearance of a tree-embowered chessboard. But the eye has scarcely 
the time to leap in amazement from one point to another before the 
wheels of the huge trimotor are gliding smoothly over the turf of 
the Columbia landing field. 

From 4 in the morning the offices of Pan American Airways are 
alive with unwonted activity, even in a city lke Habana, where 
night life assumes proportions unknown in other parts of America. 
Along the brilliantly lit Prado flows a stream of vehicles bearing pas- 
sengers in haste to get through the brief preliminary interrogation 
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by the officials. Our baggage is weighed and a few minutes later 
we take our places once more, this time en route for Colombia. 

Three airplanes are tuning up for the flight, and the mechanics are 
busily engaged in the last preparations, in readiness to start at the 
fixed hour. Instead of a trimotor, our ship is this time a Sikorsky 
twin-motor amphibian, whose strange shape, half boat and half air- 
plane, arouses one’s curiosity. With the first gleam of dawn we roar 
aloft and the green fields of Cuba disappear rapidly in the gray morn- 
ing light. An hour later, we reach the provisional landing field of 
San Julian, from which point we are to start our flight over the Gulf 
of Mexico to the island of Cozumel. Hardly has the machine alighted 
than the mechanics come rushing along to fill up with gas and oil, 
and the regulation stop of 20 minutes passes in a flash. Once more 
we are in the air, this time leaving the land behind us to venture 
over the trackless sea. 

Low clouds clinging almost to tne level of the water slow up our 
flight. As the day lengthens, a fine rain seems to smooth out the 
wrinkles of the sea, painting it in hues of violet. Only the tick of the 
radio breaks the silence of the inclosed cabin. Aft, sacks of corre- 
spondence for every country of South America are being sorted in 
readiness for distribution. 

Cozumel gradually takes shape through the mist, revealing itself 
little by little as a narrow stretch of beach dividing the sea from an 
immense lagoon. Upon this riband of sand a few buildings indicate 
the next stage of our flight; and we see for the first time that curious 
hydraulic arrangement whereby the wheels of a hydroplane are 
doubled up against the hull, to permit the ship to alight like a sea- 
gull on the water. Such is the speed with which we strike the water 
that the spray drenches the glass of the windows and obscures the 
outlook; but the rhythmic movement of the plane shows that we are 
afloat, and a somewhat insecure plank allows us to put foot ashore in 
Cozumely =: 

From Cozumel southward we follow the coast line of Belize, blotted 
out by a storm of rain. The dense clouds are lit up continuously by 
flashes of lightning which appear in nowise to disturb the steady 
flight of our machine, and the wireless chatters incessantly in its 
endeavor to pick up news of the weather which lies ahead. 

Heavy gusts of wind shake alarmingly the hydroplane which, 
nevertheless, responds unerringly to the touch of the steering gear, 
and we reach Belize in a tropical downpour. A light lunch, in the 
course of which the radio operator puts himself in communication 
with the stations of Guatemala, Managua, Tela, and San Salvador, 
helps us to forget, for the time being, the inclemency of the weather. 
Half an hour later we take the air again after receiving favorable 
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reports from Tela, from which point we shall cross the Isthmus to the 
aerodrome of San Salvador. 

Leaving on one hand the mist-shrouded coast of Guatemala, we 
fly in a bee line toward Honduras, profiting by a temporary lull in 
the storm. At intervals gleams of sunshine light up the Gulf, and 
the lofty peaks of the Central American cordillera stand out clearly 
against the horizon. The hydraulic wheels return to their normal 
position, and we head straight for the Tela landing field, whereon we 
scar deep tracks in the oozy mud. 
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A VOLCANO CRATER IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


One of the numerous lofty peaks along the flying route in Central America. 


After filling up with gas, we climb once more almost vertically, while 
the dense forests of the north coast of Honduras present a wooded 
surface whereon a forced landing would be the reverse of comfortable. 
We fly over the Ulua River at a height of 8,000 feet, and we note how 
the banana plantations stretch right up the flanks of the cordillera, 
but we are obliged to climb to 11,000 feet in order to get quit of the 
valley. The bitter cold compels us to put on our overcoats. 

Above Comayagua, whose buildings show up from our altitude like 
diminutive dolls’ houses, we come face to face with a dense wall of 
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cloud. In an instant we are swallowed up in a storm of rain which 
whips us with a million lashes and we fly almost at random, scarcely 
knowing what lies ahead, save that there are close at hand a hundred 
serried peaks, a collision with any one of which would be fatal. 

The pilot is forced to open the windows of his observation post to 
get a clearer view ahead; and the water pours into the machine. Lost 
in the thrill of the fight with the elements, we pay no heed to the rain 
but peer ahead in search of some opening in the clouds which will give 
us a sight of land. 

Wireless messages follow one upon another without ceasing. San 
Salvador warns us that we can not pass the cordillera; and for that 
reason we are obliged to make a big detour along the frontier of 
Guatemala in an endeavor to reach our goal. For half an hour we 
fly seemingly at hazard, searching anxiously for a sight of earth; 
and little by little the blackness of the clouds seems to grow less 
dense. The sight of the surface of a lake makes us draw a breath 
of relief. In the last resort we could land there. But the pilot is 
resolved to guide us to our destination, and soon we catch a glimpse 
of the hangars of the Ilopango aerodrome looming up through the 
mist. We land. I look at my watch and am amazed to find that 
we are no more than 10 minutes late. 


We start again at dawn. The volcanoes which yesterday were lost 
in the clouds are drawn as with a pencil against the skyline, domi- 
nating all the tableland of the Salvadorean countryside. The 
diversity of the different crops gives the land the appearance of a 
mosaic pavement in which every shade of green is represented. 

Half an hour later, and the huge amphitheater of the Gulf of 
Fonseca, dotted with green-embowered islands, leaves on the memory 
a picture of unforgettable beauty. On our left hand an immense 
region covered with mangrove swamps stretches indefinitely to the 
lowlands of Honduras through which zigzags the road from San 
Lorenzo to the capital, Tegucigalpa. 

At San Salvador we leave the hydroplane to take our seats once 
more in a 3-motor monoplane, which halts at hourly intervals at San 
Lorenzo and Managua; but the time passes so swiftly that it is 
scarcely possible to realize that we have passed over three countries 
in so short a space of time. After leaving Managua we fly over the 
lakes of Nicaragua, where again low-lying clouds hinder our progress. 
Although we descend almost to sea level, we are obliged to return to 
Managua to await a more favorable opportunity. 

We profit by the occasion to visit the town of Managua. It has 
changed little in the last few years; but after hastily shaking the 
hands of a few old friends a telephone call from the landing field 
warns us that the weather had cleared. We jump into an automo- 
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bile and arrive at the very moment when the engines are being 
started up. 

We follow the Pacific coast at a height of 4,000 feet, passing over 
the district which divides Costa Rica from Nicaragua and where at 
present no means of communication exist. The neck of land which 
separates the Lake of Nicaragua from the Pacific appears from our 
height to be very thin, and it is through it that some day must pass 
the second interoceanic canal. 

We are flying over a tropical coast fringed with coconut palms, 
and nothing gives any warning of an approaching stop when suddenly 
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SAN JUAN DEL SUR, NICARAGUA 


A town on the Pacific coast of Nicaragua as seen by the air traveler. 


the engines are shut off and we glide down gracefully to a level plain 
which provisionally serves as the airport of Puntarenas. 

The service between San Jose, capital of Costa Rica, and Punta- 
renas is maintained by means of a small 4-seated monoplane; and as 
soon as the customs formalities have been fulfilled we watch the 
start of the southbound trimotor before taking our seats for San Jose. 
Like an arrow from the bow, we rise in a straight line as though we 
would take the cordillera at one leap. At 4,000 feet, after crossing 
the first chain of mountains, we see stretched out beneath our wings 
the plateau of Costa Rica dotted with smiling villages. In the 
distance the peaks of Iraza and Poas raise a wall of granite. A 
white speck on the horizon is San Jose. Exactly 20 minutes after 
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leaving Puntarenas we are rolling over the turf of the Sabana, in the 
capital of Costa Rica. 

The flight from San Jose to the Pacific is one of the most beautiful 
in the isthmus of Central America and it is with feelings of sorrow 
that we make the return journey, arriving once more at Puntarenas 
to continue our journey. We profit by the wait to visit the wireless 
station, a marvel of engineering skill and of self-denial not less than 
that of Cozumel. It is by wireless alone that it has been possible to 
maintain commercial aviation on the solid basis which 1t occupies to- 
day in tropical America. We had astriking instance of the important 
role which it has to play, on receipt of notice of the forced land- 
ing, from lack of gasoline, of an airplane somewhere between 
David, in the Republic of Panama, and Puntarenas. We take on 
board provisions and gas, and thanks to the wireless we are able to 
locate the exact spot where the machine had landed. Flying very 
low, we let fall the elements essential to the renewal of its flight. 

From David to Cristobal the tropical forests are rarely trodden by 
the foot of man. The clouds once more blot out the horizon but we 
continue to follow the coast. Shortly afterwards we are flying over 
an island which appears familiar. A collection of buildings on the 
seashore and a breakwater serve to identify the spot. We have 
reached Cristobal. 


Every morning the terminal of the Pan American Airways in Cristo- 
bal is the scene of bustling activity. Being the connecting link of the 
different lines which arrive from the north, the mail has to be redis- 
tributed here. In the baggage room hang a number of sacks, each 
one marked with the name of the city of its destination; and it is a 
sight worth seeing to note the agility of the mail sorters as they dash 
from one to another with never the shadow of a mistake. 

We are due to start at a fixed hour, but the mail is kept open until 
the last minute; and, side by side with our baggage, issue the bulging 
mail bags, Lima cheek by jowl with Buenos Aires, Santiago nestling 
up against Guayaquil. Waiting in readiness for us is an amphibian 
similar to the one used on the Habana-Salvador stage; and, familiar 
by now with the acrobatic feats required to effect an entrance into the 
interior of the machine, we install ourselves comfortably and without 
any effort. A brief take-off and once again we are in the air, rising 
in a spiral to the statutory height of 2,500 feet required by the Canal 
Zone regulations. 

The Panama Canal spreads itself out under our eyes like a highly 
colored relief map. The mammoth locks reduce themselves to the size 
of children’s toys. A long string of steamers in Indian file is starting 
on its slow pilgrimage from one ocean to another. 
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We pass the Culebra Cut, the shadow of our machine reflected in 
the artificial lake formed by the Chagres River. The wireless operator 
sends off a short message to indicate our bearings. Twenty minutes 
later we are flying over Panama City, just wakening from its heavy 
tropical sleep. Then, descending almost to sea level and with our 
nose pointing to the Taboga Archipelago, we sweep out into the 
Pacific. 


A strong revivifying wind sweeps freely through the open windows 
and, combined with the sun’s rays, intoxicates us with a sense of 
delicious inertia. We are flying into the eye of the sun, and the 
hours glide by with no apparent desire on the part of passengers and 
crew to shake off the somnolent lethargy which rejuvenates our 
beings. 

The Colombian coast spreads out indefinitely the green blanket of 
its forests. At intervals, the monotony is broken by short stretches 
of beach on which the long rollers of the high seas give out their last 
expiring breath. 

At mid-day our nose is headed for the land, and out of the forests 
suddenly appears a town. We have reached Buenaventura. De- 
scending in a spiral in order to give time to fold up the landing wheels, 
we alight on the muddy waters of a river at a speed of 60 miles an 
hour. An enormous fish, surprised by the unexpectedness of our 
arrival, leaps over the lower part of one of our wings in a flash of 
silver. We glide ahead until we reach the floating landing place, 
which is installed on board a balsa. Without waste of time, despite 
the lack of facilities, gas and oil are taken aboard; and it is worth 
seeing the speed with which the crew open the tins with their hatchets 
before pouring the precious fluid into the tanks of the hydroplane. 

Upon a sandbank at the estuary of the river lie lazily a hundred or 
so alligators. Descending almost vertically, we are able to see the 
sudden alarm with which they launch their ungainly carcasses into 
the water at the approach of this strange enemy. In a moment 
none are left save two patriarchs, uncouthly fat, who leave deep 
tracks scoured in the mud as they waddle off to safety. 

The incident repeats itself time and again, and we note, not with- 
out surprise, traces of human habitation in the surrounding glades. 
A few rustic shacks, mounted on stilts, outline themselves against 
the forest walls which rise a hundred yards away from the beach. 
Half-naked children wave their hands to us in passing; gaunt hogs 
bolt grumbling from their mud baths at the roar of our flight. Then, 
leaving the coast behind us, we sweep away over the sea. Once 
more our senses are lulled to sleep by the rhythmic music of the 
propellers. 
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We reach Tumaco. Here activities seem momentarily centered on 
another hydroplane whose occupants salute us in passing. <A launch 
flying the Colombian flag comes alongside the floating platform to 
which we are moored and takes off the mail. Meanwhile we content 
ourselves with gazing from a distance at the houses, from each of 
which descends a ladder with a canoe attached to the foot, a necessary 
precaution in a seaport where the tide has a rise and fall of from 
15 to 18 feet. 

Port formalities completed and provisions of oil and gas secured, 
we cut the painter and once more we find ourselves at sea with the 
tropical coast line disappearing into the distance. As the afternoon 





THE RIVER FRONT, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s principal port, where the amphibian makes a brief stop on the Guayas River for the landing 
of passengers and delivery of mail. 


draws on, the character of the landscape undergoes a complete 
change. High rock-clad cliffs evoke memories of other continents. 
One of the passengers who is crossing the Equator for the first time 
leans out of the window to see if he can note any difference in the 
surface of the ocean; his disappointment is relieved on receiving from 
the pilot a humorous certificate in which he is named a member of 
the confraternity of Neptune. 

Daylight is dying when we distinguish in the distance the revolving 
eye of a lighthouse perched on a promontory. The headland of Santa 
Klena stretches out into the sea for a distance of several miles, 
and on the beach sheltered by this great bastion lies the village of that 
name, where we are to pass the night. 
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A crowd of onlookers witnesses our arrival. Santa Elena is a 
favorite bathing resort of the residents of Guayaquil, but feminine 
grace is at a discount in comparison with the primitive beauty of the 
place. Enormous flocks of sea birds indulge in aerial acrobatics. 
From time to time the dorsal fins of sharks cut the smooth surface of 
the sea. Pleasantest sight of all is the smiling face of the Panagra ? 
agent inviting us to follow him to the hotel. 

We pay a brief visit to the club which exists for the benefit of the 
employees of the oil companies. On leaving it, the sky is aglitter with 
all the constellations, and only the lateness of the hour induces us to 
leave the wind-swept beach. . . . 

On leaving Santa Elena we desert the coast to skim over the forest 
which borders the immense salad bowl in which lies Guayaquil. The 
dense vegetation conceals the contours of the ground, on which not a 
sign of life is to be seen. Morning mists hide the landscape for the 
ereater part of the route; but after passing some low hills, gleams of 
sunshine hight up the narrow, muddy Guayas River and we leave 
Guayaquil on our right as we alight on the water which sweeps along 
in its current the soil of the distant Andes. 

A launch puts off to see if there are any passengers for Guayaquil; 
the pilot lands in a canoe to deliver the mail. On his return we are off 
once more, the propellers revolving in the midst of a storm of rain 
which in a second blots out the horizon. 

We soar over Guayaquil at an elevation of 4,000 feet. The streets 
are alive with movement. We get a glimpse of broad avenues, 
churches, residential districts; and then, wheeling slightly in a south- 
ward direction, we sweep over the immense estuary by means of which 
the Guayas River finds its outlet to the sea. 

A narrow beach fringes a rocky scrub-covered plateau. We are 
flying over Peruvian territory. 


A short distance ahead stretches a level plain, and for the first time 
since leaving Cristobal we alight on terra firma. We are in Puerto 
Pizarro. Hardly has the plane come to a standstill than a customs 
official, accompanied by a policeman in a brilliant uniform, arrives on 
the scene. He gives us a smile of welcome and a few minutes later we 
are again en route, headed for Talara, passing in our flight richly 
cultivated areas alternating with barren pampas. 

Once more the landscape undergoes a change of aspect. The vast 
rocky plateaus, scored in the course of centuries by the torrents of the 
cordillera, bear a close resemblance to their brothers of Arizona and 
New Mexico. The resemblance is heightened by the familiar towers 
of the oil fields which have converted this district into a field of 
unhoped-for industrial activity. 
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This marks the end of the itinerary of the Sikorsky amphibian which 
has brought us all the way from Panama. We transfer ourselves to 
a powerful trimotor, but it is with a feeling of genuine regret that we 
bid good-by to Pilot Dunn and his companions, who have done all that 
lay in their power to make the trip enjoyable and interesting to us. 

Outside of Mexico no other country on the American Continent 
presents such a series of striking contrasts as Peru. The flight from 
Talara to Lima evokes such a wide field of differing impressions that 
the traveler has all the difficulty in the world to fix them in a few 
fleeting words. 

The horizon creates the feeling of such infinite grandeur and im- 
mensity that it is not surprising to perceive that a fellow passenger 
who had started to write down his impressions in a notebook has left 
the pages blank. Absorbed in the contemplation of the scenery which 
unfolds itself before the eye, all the senses are engaged in an effort 
to engrave on the mind the fantastic wealth of unnatural grandeur 
which the hand of the Creator has scattered broadcast over this 
corner of America. 

For mile after mile the crests of the Andes raise their snow-shrouded 
crests high into the air. From their flanks burst unrestrained every 
conceivable manner of natural conformations. The deserts come to 
an abrupt halt at the borders of cultivated fields. Upon the slopes of 
the foothills can be seen the traces of dead civilizations whose origins 
are lost in the twilight of the ages. In the midst of a valley where the 
hand of man has created a green Garden of Eden, three symmetrical 
mounds, separated actually by enormous distances but which from 
our height appear joined one to another, reveal the triangular shape 
which the primitive settlers of America always gave to their temples. 

Pyramids, artificial and natural, tread upon each others’ heels. 
Immense hills upon whose sides are still traced the lines of prehistoric 
fortifications throw out from their bases the counterscarps of defense 
and protection. The panorama continues to unfold itself in this 
manner for more than 60 miles, and we abandon our books and 
note paper to devote ourselves absorbedly to this strangely fantastic 
spectacle. 

So intoxicated are we with the mystery of it all that we almost 
resent the brief halting places on the road. Piura, Pacasmayo, 
Trujillo, are no more than the interacts in the fascination of this 
immense cinematographic screen. And the last few hours of our 
flight exceed in the intensity of their emotions all that has gone 
before. 

We have risen to a height of 7,000 feet. The intensely blue sea 
ceaselessly whips the ribs of the coast with ungovernable fury. 
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Columns of sand driven by the wind seem to threaten the crops 
cowering timidly in the valleys. Farther on, there follows a panorama 
of broad cane fields dotted with varicolored villages and intersected 
with railways and winding roads. A riot of color—red, green, blue, 
brown—in every shade dazzles the eye. Tucked away in the side of 
the coast we see the hangars of Ancon, and then as we swerve slightly 
to the left the outlying buildings of Callao heave into sight. 

The very sun seems to wish to offer us a welcome, scattering the 
mists which have been trying to blot out the view. Gradually there 
spreads out before our eyes a sight which once seen can never be 
forgotten, as if Nature herself had conspired in one last effort to make 
us drunk with cups of inexhaustible beauty. 

An immense plain, covered with palaces and radiant mansions and 
ageless temples! The green spaces of the Country Club, of Miraflores, 
Chorrillos! . . . How shall we paint with pen all the indescribable 
beauty of this privileged land which flourishes eternally in the seduc- 
tion of its incomparable past? As if desirous that we should lose 
nothing of all this enchanting scene, the pilot makes a wide sweep 
over the terrain and then, restraining the plane with a master hand, 
gently lets the wheels alight on the ground. We have reached Lima. 


Our flight has taken us over 12 countries and we have covered a 
distance of 3,623 miles in 39 hours and 24 minutes of actual flight. 
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THE FOURTH PAN AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


By Wituram Mancer, Pu. D. 


Chief, Division of Finance, Pan American Union 


LIMINATION of trade barriers, development of commerce by 
means of economic agreements, stabilization of currencies, pro- 
motion of tourist travel, and development of means of transportation 
and communication will be among the important subjects considered 
at the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference, which will 
meet at the Pan American Union from October 5 to 12, 1931. Invi- 
tations to the conference have been extended to the Governments of 
the American Republics, chambers of commerce and other commercial 
associations, and to universities and colleges teaching commercial 
and economic subjects. The extensive preparations which are being 
made indicate that the conference will be by far the most important 
of the series of commercial conferences thus far held, and will afford 
an excellent opportunity to the business and economic leaders of the 
continent to discuss questions of mutual interest. 

The program of the conference was formulated by a special com- 
mittee of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union after 
consultation with and on the basis of suggestions received from every 
section of the American Continent. Early in 1930 a draft program 
was drawn up by the committee and transmitted to all the govern- 
ments and leading commercial associations of the countries, members 
of the Union, soliciting comment and suggestions as to the subject 
matter of the program. On the basis of the suggestions received, 
the final program was prepared and approved by the Governing 
Board at its session on November 5, 1930. The special committee on 
program was composed of the ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara; the minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro; and the 
minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa. 

Looked at from a number of angles, the conference will meet at a 
most opportune time. Following a long period of steady progress in 
all lines of commercial and industrial endeavor, the last two years 
have witnessed a marked reaction from the peak of economic activity 
reached in the latter part of 1928 and the early months of 1929. In 
this period prices of virtually all commodities produced in the Amer- 
ican Republic have suffered a serious decline, with a consequent 
effect on the revenues of governments, the stability of the respective 
currencies, and the welfare of the population as a whole, 
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This process of contraction and expansion, of prosperity and 
depression, presents problems of paramount importance to all nations. 
The consequences of this economic instability have been felt in the 
foreign as well as the domestic commerce of every country. The 
present would therefore appear to be an opportune time for the 
leaders of commerce and finance to initiate investigations into the 
reasons underlying such cycles of alternate prosperity and depression. 
It is confidently hoped that the discussions which will take place at 
the conference will contribute in a practical manner to the solution 
of these problems which at recurring intervals interrupt the normal 
flow of world trade. A number of the topics included in the program 
will permit a discussion and analysis of these fundamental problems. 

Viewed from still another angle, the meeting of the conference comes 
at an opportune time, in that it will precede by a year or more the 
Seventh International Conference of American States, scheduled to 
assemble at Montevideo. Since the Fifth International Conference 
met at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, the practice has developed of having 
a series of special or technical conferences convened by the Pan 
American Union in which experts and technicians on the particular 
subjects under discussion are able to give more careful and more 
detailed consideration to particular problems than is possible at the 
International Conferences of American States, which are called at 
five year intervals and must consider and pass upon a wide variety 
of questions. 

The reports of these special or technical congresses or commissions 
are placed before the international conferences at their quinquennial 
gatherings. In this manner these special congresses serve as a sort of 
preparatory commission for the parent conference, and the results of 
their studies are at once made available to that body, through whose 
action practical steps may be taken to translate the various recom- 
mendations into legislative measures in each nation. 

Such an opportunity will be afforded the delegates to the Fourth 
Pan American Commercial Conference. The resolutions at which the 
conference may arrive will, of course, be communicated directly and 
immediately to the Governments of the American Republics, as well 
as to chambers of commerce and other commercial associations, with 
a view to the prompt adoption of the principles enunciated. The 
Seventh International Conference of American States, however, will 
provide the official channel whereby any draft convention formulated 
at the commercial conference may be formally signed and subse- 
quently submitted for the ratification of the signatory States. <A 
number of the topics on the agenda of the commercial conference 
would appear to be proper subjects for international conventions. 

All the Pan American commercial conferences, since their inception 
in 1911, have been held under the immed’ate auspices of the Pan 
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American Union. With each succeeding gathering the scope of the 
conferences has been enlarged, until now they are looked upon as the 
outstanding assemblies of representative commercial and financial 
leaders of the American Republics. In addition, the 1931 conference 
will, for the first time, invite the representatives of colleges and 
universities with separate schools of commerce or faculties of econom- 
ics to attend. Basic economic theories are involved in many of the 
topics which will be discussed at the conference, and the committee 
on program has recognized the important contributions that can be 
made by the university representatives of the American nations. 

The broad scope of the conference is revealed by the wide variety of 
topics contained in the program. In addition to the subjects of trade 
barriers, economic agreements, currency stabilization, and trade 
promotion already referred to, the conference will consider topics 
relating to closer cooperation between commercial associations, 
standardization of commodities and the uniform definition of trade 
terms; transportation and communication, under which will be con- 
sidered means of transportation by air, land and water, and inter- 
national cable, wireless, and telephone communication; consular 
procedure and customs regulations, including consular fees and port 
formalities; and the compilation and dissemination of economic and 
financial statistics. Commercial arbitration, uniform legislation on 
bills of exchange, checks and other commercial paper, treatment of 
commercial agents, and the protection of trade-marks and patents, 
will be considered under the head of national and international 
juridical questions. 

Following closely upon the dispatch of the invitations, documentary 
material in the form of memoranda on the topics of the program has 
been forwarded to those invited to the conference. These memoranda 
set forth the antecedents of the topics and are intended to serve as 
the basis of the specific aspects of each subject that will be emphasized 
in the discussions at the sessions. The governments and commercial 
associations have been requested to examine these memoranda in the 
hight of conditions prevailing in their respective countries, and to 
transmit their observations and suggestions so as to reach the Pan 
American Union not later than May 1. On the basis of the suggestions 
received in reply to the documentary material, the specific aspects 
of each topic to be discussed will be outlined and distributed to the 
delegates well in advance of their departure for Washington from 
their respective countries. 

In order to encourage a complete representation of delegates from 
all parts of the continent, arrangements are being concluded by the 
Pan American Union with steamship lines and hotels, whereby the 
delegates will not only be accorded special attention and courtesies 
but will be given the benefit of a substantial discount from regular 
rates. 
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In addition, it is hoped that a series of visits to a number of the 
larger commercial, industrial, and shipping centers of the United States 
may be arranged for the delegates upon the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, details of which will be announced at a later date. 

The complete text of the program as approved by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union is as follows: 


PROGRAM OF THE FOURTH PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL. CONFERENCE 


I. TRADE BARRIERS 


1. Consideration of inter-American trade barriers with a view to their elimina- 


tion. 
II. TRADE PROMOTION 


2. Development of inter-American commercial relations by means of general or 
special economic agreements. 

3. Means of developing closer relations between chambers of commerce and 
analogous associations of the American Republics. 

4. Standardization of commodities as an aid to commerce and the protection 
of producer and consumer. 

5. Uniformity in the definition of customary trade terms. 

6. The development of tourist travel as an aid to commerce. 


III. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


7. Highway construction and finance in the American Republics; relation to 
other means of transportation; the Pan American Highway. 

8. The Pan American Railway. 

9. The development of ocean steamship services between the American Repub- 
lies. 

10. The development of national and international commercial aviation on the 
American Continent. 

11. Creation of free ports to facilitate the distribution of merchandise. 

12. The development of international cable, wireless, and telephone communica- 
tion on the American Continent. 


IV. CONSULAR PROCEDURE AND CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


13. Uniformity of consular fees in the American Republics. 
14. Progress in the simplification and standardization of consular procedure. 
15. Consideration of the results of the Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities. 
Vv. FINANCE 


16. Currency stabilization as a factor in the development of inter-American 
trade. 
17. The compilation and dissemination of financial and economic statistics. 


VI. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL JURIDICAL QUESTIONS 


18. Inter-American commercial arbitration. 

19. Uniform legislation on bills of exchange, checks and other commercial paper 
in the American Republics. 

20. Treatment of commercial traveling agents and means of facilitating the 
introduction of samples. 

21. The protection of trade-marks and patent rights. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Accession of Doctor Alfaro to the Presidency of Panama.—The action 
of the Governing Board on the occasion of the accession of Dr. 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, while Minister of Panama in Washington and 
member of the Governing Board, to the Presidency of his country 
is reported on p. 109 of this issue. 


Death of Doctor Enciso—The following resolution on the death of 
Dr. Juliin Enciso was adopted by the Board at its meeting on 
January 7th, 1931: 


Whereas the Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned of the 
death of Dr. Julién Enciso, formerly counselor of embassy, chargé d’affaires, 
and representative of Argentina on the Governing Board, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union 

Resolves: To record its deep regret at the death of Dr. Julidn Enciso and to 
request the Director General of the Pan American Union to extend the con- 
dolences of the Governing Board to the Government of Argentina and to the 
family of the deceased. 


Pan American Railway Committee—A special committee of the 
board, consisting of the Ambassador of Chile, Dr. Carlos G. Davila; 
the Ambassador of Argentina, Dr. Manuel E. Malbrén; and the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Colombia, Sefior Don José E. Coronado, sub- 
mitted a report relative to the organization and activities of the Pan 
American Railway Committee. In accordance with this report, Mr. 
Fred Lavis, president of the International Railways of Central 
America, who has been for many years engaged in actual railway con- 
struction in various countries of the American Continent, and who is 
now at the head of an important railway system, was designated 
chairman of the Pan American Railway Committee to succeed the 
late Charles M. Pepper. 
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The report further recommended that the national sections of the 
Pan American Railway Committee be requested to undertake studies 
and investigations of the possibilities of the early construction of the 
remaining links of the Pan American Railway and to inform the com- 
mittee of any modifications, because of changed conditions, that 
should be made in theroute of the railway as originally laid out by the 
Intercontinental Railway Commission. 

Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress—The Ambassador of 
Peru, Dr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, presented a report recom- 
mending that the Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress be held 
in Mexico City, the date of the congress to be fixed later. 

Addresses.—The Ambassador of Chile, Dr. Carlos G. Davila, 
delivered an interesting address on the cultural interchange between 
the Americas at a recent luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association 
in New York. The Minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, spoke 
on the life and work of Bolivar before the American Association of 
University Women in Washington, to the pleasure and enlightenment 
of his hearers. 

First Baltumore Pan American Exhibition of Contemporary Paint- 
ings.—This exhibition, which was formally opened on January 15 by 
the Secretary of State in the presence of a distinguished assemblage, 
including members of the Governing Board, is described at length on 
pages 136-148 of this issue. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Latin American visitors—Among the visitors to the Pan American 
Union during the latter part of December and early January were the 
following Latin Americans, prominent in their respective fields of 
endeavor: 

Senor Dr. Isauro Torres, member of the National Chamber of 
Deputies and Medical Inspector of Chile, accompanied by Sefior Dr. 
Manuel Valdés, secretary of the Chilean Embassy at Washington. 

A group of engineers from Venezuela whose purpose in coming to 
the United States is to make further investigations in the methods of 
petroleum production: Sefiores José A. Delgado F., Manuel Guadala- 
jara, Jorge Hernandez G., Edmundo Luongo C., Abel Monsalve, and 
Siro Vazquez M., accompanied by Sefior Don Luis Churién and 
Sefior Dr. Pedro Marquez, Counselor and Secretary, respectively, of 
the Legation of Venezuela at Washington. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Argentina issues bibliography.—With a view to making the literary 
and cultural output of the country familiar to foreign nations, the 
Ministar of Foreign Relations of the Government of Argentina has 
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undertaken the publication of a monthly magazine, to be devoted to 
the bibliography of the Republic. The bulletin is issued pursuant to 
a decree of October 23, 1930, which provides that any national author 
may send a description of his books, without critical comment, 
whether the book be published in Argentina or abroad, and that no 
charge be made for such listings. It is planned to distribute the new 
Boletin Internacional de Bibliografia Argentina (International Bulletin 
of Argentine Bibliography), without cost to the diplomatic and con- 
sular corps, schools, study clubs, press, editorial agencies, book dealers, 
and organizations interested in the arts and sciences. The first 
number, of 15 pages, includes a wide variety of subjects. Persons 
desiring copies can secure them upon application to the publishing 
office or to the library of the Pan American Union. 

Books receiwed.—Among the 631 books received by the library since 
the last report made in these notes is volume 70 of the Enciclopedia 
Universal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana, which completes the set. 
This large reference work, published by Hijos de Espasa, Editores, 
Barcelona, is the authority among encyclopedias in Spanish and was 
in course of publication for 25 years, volume 1 having appeared in 
1905. 

Among other especially notable books are the following: 

Bibliografia biografica mexicana. Tomo1: Repertorios biograficos, Por Juan B. 
Iguiniz. México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1930. 
546 p. 8°. ; 

El Congreso de Panama, 1826. Recopilacién y prélogo por Rati Porras Barre- 
nechea. Lima, Imp. ‘La Opinién Nacional,’’ 1930. ci, 500, xxiii p. 8°. 
(Archivo diplomatico peruano, tomo 1). 

Legislacién del trabajo de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. (Secretaria de Indus- 
tria, Comercio y Trabajo, Departamento del Trabajo.) Mexico, Tall. Graficos 
de la Nacién, 1928. 1255p. 8°. 

Catdlogo metédico de la Biblioteca Nacional [de Buenos Aires] seguido de una 
tabla alfabética de autores. 'Tomos 3-6. Buenos Aires, Tip. de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, 1911-1925. 4 v. (Tomo 8, literatura; tomo 4, derecho; tomo 5, 
ciencias y artes; tomo 6, historia y geografia, part 2.) 

Buenos Aires ciudad, en el cincuentenario de su federalizacién. 1880-1930. 
Por Ismael Bucich Escobar. Buenos Aires, ‘‘El Ateneo,’ 1930. 413 [20] p. 
8°. plates. 

The socio-economic composition of the secondary school population of Chile.— 
By Irma Salas Silva. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Santiago de Chile, Imp. Lagunas & Quevedo, 1930. 144 p. 8°. 

Documentos del Segundo Congreso Postal Americano. México, 1926. Monte- 
video, Oficina Internacional de la Unién Postal Panamericana [1930]. 408 p. 4°. 

Historia de la provincia de Santa Marta. Primera parte: Conquista. Por 
Ernesto Restrepo Tirado. Sevilla, Imp. y Libreria de Eulogio de Las Heras, 
1929. 221 p. 8°. 
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Guia general de Venezuela.1 Primer tomo. Generalidades. Estados Tachira, 
Mérida, Trujillo, Lara, Falcén y Zulia. Por F. Benet, director y editor. Caracas, 
Apartado 507, 1929. 832 p. maps. illus. plates. 

Historia de los presidentes argentinos. 4% ed. Por Ismael Bucich Escobar. 
Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1927. 542 p. 8°. 

Derechos civiles dela mujer. El cddigo, los proyectos, laley. Por Mario Bravo. 
Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1927. 295 p. 8°. 

Historia de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. Por José Salgado. Tomo 6, 
Guerra Grande. La defensa de Montevideo, 1848. Montevideo, Pefia Hnos., 
NOSOM 456. pra S-. 

Obras de Eliseo Giberga. Tomo 2: Discursos parlamentarios. Habana, 
Rambla, Bouza & Co., 1930. 549 p. 8°. 

Narraciones histéricas de Antofagasta. Por Isaac Arce R. Antofagasta, W. T. 
Uriarte, 1930. 482, xxiip. 8°. 

El Museo de Bellas Artes. 1880-1930. Santiago, Universidad de Chile, 1930. 
107 p. plates. 8°. 

Cidade do Rio de Janeiro. Extensaio, remodelagao, embellezamento. Organi- 
sacdes projectadas pela administracgao Antonio Prado Junior. Sob a direcgdo 
geral de Alfred Agache. Paris, Foyer Bresilien [1930]. 323, xcii, [10] p. f°. 
plates, illus., maps. 

Annuario do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. 1930. Publicado 
pelo servigo de informagdes. Rio de Janeiro, 1930. 520 p. maps, illus., 
plates, diagrs. 8°. 


New magazines.—Some newly published magazines received for the 
first time are as follows: 


Quetzalcoatl. Organo de la Sociedad de Antropologia y Etnografia de México. 
Publicado mensualmente bajo la direecién de Carlos Basauri, Calle Donceles 79, 
México. Tomo 1, No. 3, Septiembre, 1930, 32 p. 8% by 11% in. 

Boletin de aodiietira de Valparaiso. [Organo de la] Sociedad de Peniaten de 
Valparaiso. Dr. H. Recchione, Secretario, Valparaiso, Chile. Afo 1, No. 1, 
Octubre, 1930. 72 p. illus. 7 by 10% in. 

Colombia Ganadera. Revista mensual ilustrada de ganaderia. Publicada bajo 
la direccién del Dr. Roberto Plata Guerrero, Bogota, Colombia. Ano 1, No. 2, 
Octubre, 1980. 92 p. 6% by 9% in. 

Boletin de la oficina de inmigracién y colonizacién. Publicado mensualmente 
bajo la direccién de Manuel 8S. Lépez, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Ano 1, No. 1, 
Septiembre, 1930. 32p. illus. 74 by 10% in. 

Revista argentina de derecho internacional. Publicada bajo la direccién del 
Dr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno y Dr. Carlos Alberto Alcorte, Calle Rivadavia 1273, 
Buenos Aires. Afio 1, No. 1, Abril-Junio, 1930. 89, 8,31,6p. 6% by 9% in. 

Transito y Transporte. Informacién sobre transito, transporte, ferrocarriles, 
aviacién, caminos, vialidad, cabotaje maritimo y fluvial, actualidades. Publi- 
cado mensualmente bajo la direccién de Guillermo Jofré Vicufia. Calle Huér- 
fanos 1059, Santiago de Chile. Ano 1, No. 3, Octubre, 1930. illus. 7% by 
10% in. 

Universidad de México. Revista mensual. Organo de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma. Publicada bajo la direccién de Dr. Julio Jiménez Rueda. Calle 
Lic. Verdad No. 2, México, D. F. 90p. illus. 10} 4 by Me in. 








1 The library has a few copies of this Guia for distribution. 
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El Café de El Salvador. Revista de la Asociacién Cafetelera de El Salvador. 
San Salvador, Afio 1, No. 1, Noviembre, 1980. 25 p. 6 by 9 in. 

Paulista. Official organ of American Chamber of Commerce of Sao Paulo. 
Trimestral. 3d quarter, 1930, No. 1, 1980. Rua Libero Badaré, 30, Sao Paulo 
Brazil. 40 p. illus. 8% by 11% in. 

Comercio. Organo de la Subsecretaria de Comercio y de la Camara de Comercio 
de Chile. Edificio Ariztia, Santiago, Chile. Publicado mensualmente. Afio 1, 
No. 1, Octubre, 1930. 52 p. 7% by 10% in. 

Chile Atraccién. Organo Oficial de la Asociacién de Propietarios de Hoteles y 
Similares de Chile. Casilla 3410, Santiago, Chile. Publicado mensualmente. 
Anio 1, No. 1, Octubre, 1930. 53p. illus. 7% by 10% in. 

Revista Diplomatica de Colombia. (Diplomacia, ciencias, comercio, asuntos 
internacionales, finanzas, literatura, gran mundo, informacién general.) Calle 
10, No. 212, Bogotdé, Colombia. Publicada bisemanalmente. Afio 1, No. 1, 
Mayo 17, 1930. illus. 29p. 10 by 13% in. 

Requests —During the past month the library received 374 requests 
from specialists in Pan American matters and students desiring mate- 
rial for class use. 

Reading lists —The list of recent books in English on Latin Amer- 
ica, compiled for free distribution and now out of print, has been re- 
vised and reissued under the title Selected list of books (in English) on 
Latin America suggested for reading courses. This is No. 4 of the 
Bibliographic Series (mimeographed), and comprises 21 pages. 


DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Actiwities—The division has been instrumental in gathering 
technical material for the new Ministry of Education of Brazil and 
for an educational official in Colombia who is particularly concerned 
with the problem of vocational education in the province under his 
jurisdiction. It has cooperated with the college-entrance examination 
board in the task of securing persons in the different countries of 
Latin America who are qualified to give special English examinations 
to prospective students. Besides the usual requests for information 
regarding scholarships and fellowships, opportunities for American 
teachers and students in Latin America and the status of education 
in the different countries of the Pan American Union, the division 
has received two requests for information on literary matters—one 
from Brazil about the literary movement in Central America and 
another from an instructor in an American college concerning Vene- 
zuelan poetry. It has supplied information about Uruguayan writers 
of children’s books and poetry and has compiled lists of persons in 
Latin America who are prominent in the fields of literature, sociology, 
and scientific research for three American organizations desirous of 
establishing contacts with those countries. Memoranda on behalf 
of several applicants for fellowships have been prepared and filed 
with different universities and foundations. A great deal of informa- 
tion regarding engineering education and college administration was 
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collected for a prominent Argentine educator. A professor of Spanish 
American literature in the United States has been put in contact with 
leading writers in South America. At present the division is engaged 
in the preparation of material to be used in schools in connection with 
the observance throughout the Americas of Pan American Day on 
April 14. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


Reports of First Inter-American Conference on Agriculture.—The 
division has received from the Government Printing Office about 
1,500 copies of the Final Act of the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture. These are printed in the four official languages of the 
Pan American Union—English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
Copies of the Final Act are being distributed by the division to the 
following: The official and consulting delegates to the conference 
from the Latin American countries; the Ministers of Agriculture of 
the Latin American Governments; the directors of the agricultural 
experiment stations, magazines and periodicals, societies, etc., of Latin 
America; the members of the National Committees of Agricultural 
Cooperation; and such correspondents as have made specific requests 
for them. 

The division also has on hand a number of copies of the Report of 
the Delegates of the United States of America to the Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture. These are obtainable from the office of 
the division upon request. 

Action on Conference resolutions.—The division is interested at this 
time in seeing that action be taken on such resolutions of the Con- 
ference on Agriculture as concern agricultural organization both 
within and between the countries members of the Pan American 
Union—such organization looking toward the holding of the Second 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture. Requests are being sent, 
to the various Ministers of Agriculture asking them to appoint national 
committees whose dual purpose shall be the preparation of national 
congresses of agriculture, forestry and animal industry, and coopera- 
ation with the existing National Committees of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion established by the Pan American Union. At the same time 
efforts are being made by the Division to reorganize the National 
Committees of Agricultural Cooperation in all the countries members 
of the Pan American Union, in such way that they will include in 
their membership the official delegates to the recent Conference. 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BOLIVIA 


BoLIvIAN SECTION OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY Unton.—Mr. Hans 
Saldemann, a special delegate of the Interparliamentary Union of 
Geneva, who has visited various South American Republics with 
the purpose of organizaing national parliamentary groups affiliated 
with the central organization, arrived in La Paz a short time ago. A 
meeting called by Mr. Saldemann shortly after his arrival to organize 
the Bolivian group was attended by various persons affiliated with 
the different political parties. Sefior Alfredo Otero, ex-representa- 
tive from the Department of La Paz, was appointed secretary of the 
Bolivian group. (ZI Diario, La Paz, December 5 and 6, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA-MEXICO 


TREATY OF ARBITRATION.—The treaty of arbitration between 
Colombia and Mexico, signed in Mexico City on July 11, 1928, was 
approved by the Congress of Colombia on October 23, 1930, and 
promulgated by President Olaya Herrera, October 29, 1930. The 
treaty had been previously approved by the Mexican Senate and 
was signed by the Provisional President of the Republic on December 
13, 1928. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 7, 1930, and Diario 
Oficial, Mexico City, January 10, 1929.) 

EXTRADITION TREATY.—A treaty of extradition between Colombia 
and Mexico, signed in Mexico City, June 12, 1928, was approved by 
the Congress of Colombia on October 23, 1930, its promulgation by 
President Olaya Herrera taking place on October 31, 1930. (Diario 
Oficial, Bogota, November 11, 1930.) 


ECUADOR—PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN Sanrirary Copr.—The President of the Republic 
sanctioned on September 27, 1930, a decree of the National Congress 
approving the adherence of Ecuador to the convention on the Pan 
American Sanitary Code signed at Habana, Cuba, on November 14, 
1924, and the ratification of the additional protocol signed at Lima, 
Peru, on October 19, 1927. The adherence to the Code and the rati- 
fication of the protocol were published in the Registro Oficial of 
October 27, 1930. 


PANAMA—PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON THE PUBLICITY OF CUSTOM DOCUMENTS.—On No- 
vember 20, 1930, the President of the Republic promulgated a decree 
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passed by the National Assembly of Panama on November 17 approv- 
ing the convention on the publicity of custom documents signed at 
Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923, by the delegates to the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, 
November 27, 1930.) 





LEGISLATION 


CHILE 


GENERAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS.—By decree of President Ibafiez, 
dated August 22, 1930, and published in the Diario Oficial of October 
20, a new Federal bureau, to be called the General Bureau of Statis- 
tics, was established in the department of the Controller General. 
The main functions of the bureau, as set forth in the decree, are as 
follows: 


The new bureau will coordinate the statistical divisions of other departments; 
to that end all officials in Federal employ, including officers of industrial enter- 
prises or municipal institutions receiving Federal aid, will be required to submit 
to the bureau all data requested. Private business or industrial organizations, 
proprietors of large estates, and, in general, all inhabitants of the Republic, citizens 
or aliens, will be obliged to submit any information requested by the bureau. 
All facts received by the bureau in accordance with this decree will be used for 
statistical purposes only, and in no case may they be used for tax purposes. 

Within the scope of the bureau lies the compilation of all statistics concerning 
the Republic and its administration, including provisions for a decennial census 
of the population, and for others of agriculture, industry, and commerce every 
five years. 

The bureau will be divided into three sections, independent of the administra- 
tive department: Territory and population, economics and finance, and banking 
and research. To the bureau will belong exclusively the publication of official 
figures; these shall appear annually in eight volumes, as follows: Demography 
and Social Welfare; Education, Administration, and Justice; Agriculture and 
Stockraising; Mining and Manufacturing; Domestic Trade and Communications; 
Foreign Trade; Finance and Banking Establishments, including savings banks; 
and a summary of the contents of the first seven, to contain also comparative 
figures for other years. The bureau is also authorized to issue a monthly bulle- 
tin, which shall contain a summary of the most important compilations made 
by the division. 

COLOMBIA 


CHILD WELFARE LAW.—On October 8, 1930, President Olaya 
Herrera signed a law passed by Congress on September 23, 1930, 
covering several phases of the general subject of the protection of 
minors. In substance the law specifies which classes of children are 
to be placed in care of the Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare, 
authorizes the establishment of a Child Welfare Institute and a 
Public Welfare Council, and sets forth regulations on the employ- 
ment of minors, providing that: 
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All minors under 18 years of age who are not living at home, under proper 
guardianship or in the care of their own father or mother and who, although 
unable to support and educate themselves, are not receiving aid from other 
sources, will be placed under the care of the Bureau of Hygiene and Public Wel- 
fare, as will also minors included in cases mentioned in items 1, 2, and 3 of article 
315 of the Civil Code, regardless as to whether or not they have been legally 
separated from their parents; youthful vagrants and beggars whose parents are 
unable to support or educate them; and children whose future depends on their 
separation from parents who for physical or moral reasons can not give them 
proper care and education. 

The Child Welfare Institute, the purpose of which shall be to provide a home 
and education for such children until they are able to earn an honest living, will 
be divided into different sections, each planned and managed to conform to the 
needs of some particular type of child. One of the sections will be in the nature 
of a home for subnormal children, while another will comprise a school where 
boys who have been guilty or accused of crimes or misdemeanors will be taught 
useful trades. Lands adjacent to the institute will be arranged to provide suffi- 
cient place for the recreation of the children, and adequate space also set aside 
as gardens in which they may be taught the principles of agriculture. 

The Public Welfare Council will act in an advisory capacity to the National 
Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare, and serve as a bond of union for all social 
welfare organizations of the Republic and as an information bureau. The council 
will be composed of five members, one of whom shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, one by the Archbishop Primate of Colombia, one by the Bureau of Labor, 
one by the national committee of the Red Cross, and the fifth by the judge of 
the Juvenile Court. The members appointed by the President and the national 
committee of the Red Cross shall be pediatricians. 

The employment of minors under 14 years of age shall be regulated by the 
provisions of articles 4, 6, and 7 of Law No. 56 of 1927. Minors under 18 years 
of age shall not be permitted to be employed in work which is dangerous or prej- 
udicial to their health. No prostitute may have in her service or care any minor 
not her own child. Minors under 17 years of age shall not operate or act as a 
companion to the operator of any public vehicle after nightfall. Proprietors or 
managers of shops selling intoxicating liquors may employ girls under 21 years of 
age only when married and the husband has given his consent. No employer 
shall corrupt or be an accomplice in the corruption of the morals of minors in his 
employ. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, October 13, 1930.) 


EL SALVADOR 


CREATION OF MORTGAGE BANK.—The creation of a national bank 
to be known as the Mortgage Bank of El Salvador was authorized 
by an act of the National Legislative Assembly on September 25, 
1930. The main provisions are as follows: 


The principal purpose of the bank will be to facilitate the procuring of loans 
secured by liens on rural or urban property under restrictions established by law, 
and to issue mortgage bonds; the payment of principal and interest of these 
bonds shall be guaranteed by the assets and a special guaranty fund of the bank. 
The capital stock of the bank will be 10,000,000 colones divided into share of 100 
colones par value each. <A percentage of the proceeds of the export duty on 
coffee, established by article 4 of the legislative decree issued April 30, 1930, will 
be used to provide the necessary capital. The remaining portion, or 20 centavos 
of each 70 centavos charged as duty, will be deposited in the bank, in accordance 
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with specifications of the law, to form a guaranty fund. The bank shall issue 
export certificates which may be accepted at par in payment of export duty on 
coffee. 

The bank will open for business as soon as an initial capital of 1,000,000 colones 
has been obtained. No foreign institution or individual not having a residence 
and main office in El Salvador and no foreign government, its agents, or depen- 
dencies, may acquire stock in the institution. The administration of the bank will 
be in charge of a board of directors composed of five members, three of whom shall 
be elected by the stockholders, one appointed by the firm with whom the bank 
shall conclude its first contract for the sale of the export certificates in foreign 
countries, and one by the President of the Republic, to represent the Govern- 
ment. The bank will be exempt from the payment of taxes of any kind for a 
period of 25 years, and its stock, dividends, certificates, and other securities, 
irrespective of ownership, shall be subject to no taxes during that period. Every 
six months a sum equal to 10 per cent of the net profits during the past half year 
will be set aside to form a reserve fund until a total equal to the paid capital of the 
institution is secured. The main office of the bank will be in San Salvador. 
(Diario Oficial, San Salvador, October 21, 1930.) 


PERU 


NATIONALIZATION OF GOLD MINING INDUSTRY.—On October 20, 1930, 
the National Council of Government issued a decree reserving to the 
State the right to all gold deposits in the Republic not already allo- 
cated. The decree provides that— 


Concessions for the development of gold deposits may be obtained by private 
individuals or by firms upon application to the Department of Promotion; they will 
be granted, however, only for limited periods of time and under written contracts 
which set forth all the conditions of each concession. Applications by Peruvian 
citizens or concerns will be granted immediately; in such cases the concession 
may not necessarily provide for the participation of the Government in the profits 
of the enterprise, its share at most not exceeding 4 per cent of the gross profits. 
Foreign applicants must furnish proof that they have sufficient capital for the 
development of the industry and submit plans for its operation. If the con- 
cession is granted, the participation of the Government in the profits shall be 
fixed at from 10 to 20 per cent of the total in the same fineness and purity as is 
obtained in the assay offices. When an application for a concession to a certain 
deposit is made by a foreign concern at the same time as one for the same deposit 
by Peruvian interests, preference will be given the latter. To be considered 
national, a concern must have at least 70 per cent of the capital owned by Peruvi- 
ans. Nationals may not transfer to foreigners their rights to a concession without 
the permission of the Government, and then only upon condition that the State 
become the participant to a proportion of from 10 to 20 per cent of the gross 
profits and the concessionnaire establish a legal residence in the Republic. Under 
no conditions may concessions be transferred to foreigners when the deposits are 
within 50 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile) of the frontier. Contro- 
versies arising between the Government and a foreign concessionnaire shall be 
settled in Peruvian courts; under no circumstances shall claims be presented 
through diplomatic channels. At least two-thirds of the labor employed in the 
gold-mining industry shall be Peruvian. In special cases the Government may 
undertake the development of deposits on its own account, creating all new 
offices necessary for carrying on this work. (Hl Peruano, Lima, October 29, 1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 
BOLIVIA 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT.—A division of propaganda and in- 
formation on agricultural and livestock products has been created 
under the direction of the Bureau of Agriculture and Livestock. 
This new section is under the immediate supervision of the agricul- 
tural engineers Andrés Sanz Guerrero and Victor Garcia Paredes. 
Information will be furnished without charge to interested persons. 
One of the aims of the division is to promote the use, both at home 
and abroad, of national products such as quinoa (a light cereal) and 
others. (Hl Diario, La Paz, November 5, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE CONGRESS TO MEET IN Marcu.—The 
Provisional Government of the Republic of Brazil in accordance with 
a decree issued December 16, 1930, has issued invitations to the 
powers represented at the International Coffee Congress held in New 
York in 1902, to send representatives to the city of Sao Paulo to 
participate in a similar conference which has been called to meet 
there on March 31, 1931. The object of the conference, according 
to a statement of the Brazilian Minister of Agriculture, Dr. J. F. 
de Assis Brasil, which accompanies the text of the decree, will be 
the study of the various problems connected with the production, 
distribution, and consumption of coffee, and the formulation of a 
plan by which the common interests of coffee-producing countries 
may be served. The congress in session in the city of New York 
during the month of October, 1902, was convoked by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in virtue of a resolution adopted by the 
Second International Conference of American States held in Mexico 
City in 1901. At this congress a resolution was adopted recommending 
that the Government of Brazil convoke a conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries from all coffee-producing countries to meet annually in Sao 
Paulo, the world center of coffee production, to study the proba- 
bilities of the ensuing year regarding coffee production and merchan- 
dising, and to adopt measures suggested by the congress, or others 
that the circumstances advised, if the balance between the supply 
and demand of this commodity threatened to be disturbed. (Diario 
Official, Rio de Janeiro, December 18, 1930; communications received 
at the Pan American Union.) 
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CUBA 


CONGRESS OF SUGAR ENGINEERS.—The Fourth Annual Conference 
of the Society of Sugar Engineers was held early in December in 
Habana, and attended by experts not only from all parts of Cuba, 
but also from the United States. Papers were read and discussion 
held on subjects pertaining to the present sugar situation and dealing 
especially with the problems likely to arise during the coming year. 
These papers will be published later in both Spanish and English. 
At the close of the conference the members visited a sugar mill in 
one of the suburbs of the city. (Diario de la Marina, December 4 
and 6, 1930.) 

URUGUAY 


PRODUCTION OF CEREALS.—According to statistics published by the 
press, a total of 829,621 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) was sown 
with cereals and linseed during the year 1929-30. This represents 
an increase of 103,308 hectares, or 13.7 per cent over the average 
number of hectares planted to the same crops during the preceding 
five years. The average yield per hectare during 1929-30 was 807 
kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), which, while not as great as 
that of the year 1927-28, is an increase of over 10 per cent above the 
average yield for the 5-year period from 1924-25 to 1928-29. The 
area sown to linseed and different cereals and the crop of each during 
the year 1929-30 were as follows: 











| 
Crop in Crop in 
Hectares | metric Hectares | metric 
tons tons 
VAY OSE ees Se a ee 443,915 389, 079 IBarleyeee het ee eee ee eaners 6, 157 | 5, 844 
Orta eee S Ob es ea a 176, 732 i I) TRO RECO oes 1, 859 1, 234 
NEI SCCM sees ta a a 117, 635 SUSE OO NER y chain eee ane Dean eee eee 306 | 82 
ORISEL ESS Se eee ae ere ae 83, 017 36, 280 | 

















(La Mafiana, Montevideo, November 2, 1930.) 
VENEZUELA 


REGULATION OF PLANT IMPORTATION.—A notice was _ recently 
issued by the Ministry of Public Health, Agriculture, and Animal 
Industry to the effect that, prior to the enactment of regular legisla- 
tion on the subject, all fruits, seeds, plants,or parts thereof imported 
into Venezuela must be accompanied by a sanitary certificate from 
the place of origin attesting to their freedom from diseases or plagues 
which might endanger Venezuelan agriculture. The information 
thereby received will be verified by the agents of the ministry at the 
ports of entry before the shipment is allowed to proceed to its des- 
tination. (HI Universal, Caracas, November 6, 1930.) 
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FREE INFORMATION AND SEEDS.—Announcement was made in the 
press on November 6, 1930, that farmers throughout the Republic 
may secure any desired information for the improvement of their 
crops or stock, free of charge, from the Ministry of Public Health, 
Agriculture, and Animal Industry. The ministry expects soon to be 
able also to distribute nursery stock and seeds of plants especially 
adapted to the soil and climate of Venezuela without charge to those 
requesting them. (EI Universal, Caracas, November 6, 1930.) 
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BuREAU OF STANDARDS.—The Ministry of Public Works issued a 
decree on November 21, 1930, appointing a committee of experts to 
study and present a project for the creation of a National Bureau of 
Standards, with regulations for its functioning. The new bureau will 
centralize the work of all commissions now working under various 
departments, testing and checking the quality and composition of 
materials, machinery, and equipment to be acquired by the Govern- 
ment. It is expected that the establishment of this new organization 
will not mean an increase in Government expenses, as it will be a 
coordination into one division of scattered services in the administra- 
tion of the Government. The commission was directed by the terms 
of the decree to report its findings within four months. The members, 
all of whom are eminent scientists or engineers, and who will serve 
ad honorem, are: Sr. José M. Péez, chairman; Sr. Eduarto Latzina; 
Sr. Eugenio Sarrabayrouse; Dr. Atilio A. Bado; and Dr. Luis Guglia- 
meli. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 22, 1930.) 

HicgHway cONsTRUCTION.—Three decrees dealing with highway 
appropriations were issued by the Ministry of Public Works and 
approved by the Provisional Government on November 7, 1930. ‘Two 
of the decrees supplement earlier ones providing for the construction 
of new highways leading to stations on certain railways; this is in 
accordance with the law stipulating that those railways give 3 per 
cent of their net profit to the Government for the construction of 
roads connecting isolated towns with railway stations. The two de- 
crees call for an expenditure of 858,627 pesos for new works, making a 
total appropriation for such purposes during the year 1930 of 1,553,323. 
The third decree approved the proposed 1930 outlay for maintenance, 
a total of 422,250 pesos, to be divided among the Provinces and 
Territories as follows: 
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Number | Total cost Number |Total cost 
Province or Territory of kilo- (paper Province or Territory of kilo- (paper 
meters pesos) meters pesos) 
Buenos Aires____---_---------- 269 eh OOO |) Caiman 179 25, 000 
nee ROS Sen =a ee eee 73 503000) ||| Neuquén= 22-22-2222 40 25, 000 
(Gordob ase eae ee ae ees 120 SOLOOON|| PRION STO mes a 4 | 2, 250 
Sanitayhes ahaa keeles see 180 60, 000 | 
IMI CUMN AT es ee 143 45, 000 EIN © Gal] eee ery sy bes 1,244 | 442 250 
Santiago del Estero__--------- 236 30, 000 
1 | 








(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 8, 1930; Za Nacién, Buenos Aires, December 20, 1930.) 


BOLIVIA 


STABILIZATION OF TIN PROPOSED.—The Government of Bolivia 
published a decree on December 16 regarding the stabilization of tin. 
This document suggests an international agreement between the 
tin-producing countries whereby each nation will be allotted a fixed 
quota for exportation during the years 1931 and 1932. If a satis- 
factory agreement with the other tin-producing countries is reached, 
the Government will take the necessary measures to limit the exporta- 
tion of Bolivian tin. (La Repiblica, La Paz, December 23, 1930.) 

SAVINGS FOR EMPLOYEES.—A project for the establishment of an 
obligatory savings law for Municipal workers of both sexes was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the City Council of Cochabamba. This project 
suggests a discount of 2 per cent in the salary of employees earning 30 
to 100 bolivianos a month, and of 5 per cent for those having 100 
bolivianos or over, these sums to be deposited monthly in the Banco 
Mercantil de Bolivia to the credit of the employee. These savings 
can only be withdrawn in case of illness, or on the retirement of the 
employee. (Hl Diario, La Paz, December 11, 1930.) 


CHILE 


AIRPLANE FACTORY.—On October 16, 1930, at Los Cerrillos airport, 
the first airplane factory in Chile and one of the first in Latin America 
was opened. The formal ceremonies were attended by President 
Ibafiez, the Minister of the Interior, the Assistant Secretary of Avia- 
tion, other Government officials, and representatives of the company. 
The factory is under the management of an American corporation; a 
clause in the terms of the contract permitting the installation of the 
plant was that 25 Chilean workmen should study at the manufacturing 
headquarters of the company in the United States. This group of 
young men, who have recently returned from their six months of 
training abroad, are the nucleus of the Chilean employees. (EI 
Mercurio, Santiago, October 15 and 19, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


CoFrFrEE ExporTS.—The General Bureau of Statistics has issued a 
pamphlet giving the exportation of the coffee crop of the Republic for 
B4(42——ol ull oy 
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the year ending September 30, 1930. The following tables give the 
figures for that period by Provinces, ports of exportation, and coun- 
tries of destination: 





Unhulled Hulled Total 





Bags Kilograms Bags Kilograms Bags Kilograms 





Province from which exported 





Gen VOSe 5 ese tet Sovieeel ot sateen Ve eae 65,376 | 4,170,252 | 78,965 | 5,592,047 | 144,341] 9, 762, 299 
(AMA BIEN onto aa oe We 29,309 | 1,772,012 8, 736 598,108 | 38,045 | 2,370, 120 
G@artago. ss ae SUN IER arcu | 37,193 | 2,274, 532 8,284} 608,989} 45,477] 2,883, 521 
Heredia.._____________________-_----| 59,388 | 3,658,337] 26,431] 1,882,567] 85,819] 5, 540, 904 
Giramacastoms i aae enn as nantes Heel O85 76, 356 91 5, 949 1, 376 82, 305 
TStiniOT o> ots AE UE onan | 32,670 | 1,981,018 | 13,600 | 916,478 | 46,270 | 2, 897, 496 
| | | | 
TG tale mat Manion CS | 295,221 | 13,932,507 | 136,107 | 9,604,138 | 361,328 | 23, 536, 645 








Port of exportation 


Mimon®2 testa ee sne se. en 191,053 | 11,847,725 | 82,506 | 5,842,330 | 273,559 | 17, 690, 055 
Puntarenas sel oan eniae nD een! Lene | 34,168 | 2,084,782 | 53,601 | 3,761,808 | 87,769 | — 5,846,590 


ST Gall eet Suictene eins ey eu | 225, 221 | 











13, 932, 507 | 136,107 | 9,604,138 | 361,328 | 28, 536, 645 








Countries of destination 























Germ aniy ese ee en eure 2 34,696 | 2, 166, 958 14,440 | 1,014, 176 49, 136 3, 181, 134 
Spans eee ee Wie hos Epcot Aro eae | sees iy pans |e teria eee 45 | 3, 130 45 3, 130 
WmitedtStatess i ete oe oe 210 | 13, 828 38, 525 | 2, 728, 474 38, 735 2, 742, 302 
TET OTS ry is eat eee et a ae | Seabee ate we [eater Ne Secs 4, 455 304, 513 4,455 304, 513 
Tif alliy ates Seeks Gee ihe Seo eae DW Se 166 | 7,105 371 25, 609 537 32, 714 
PAT ATi ees she en oy eee wal pepe [aoe Sete Be Ste ee 447 31, 039 447 31, 039 
© SNe Gh ees eet ie Vine IE Fees EN ast ann Ee ee ena aoe pene ae 3, 294 230, 066 3, 294 230, 066 
in glam Gees See se ety ie) i ou 190, 149 | 11, 744, 616 74,455 | 5,261,881 | 264,604 | 17, 006, 497 
Swed enseeew tesa ae ees ee ee ae pepeiee ate 75 5, 250 75 5, 250 

SRO Gall seer St ERE ine 225, 221 | 13, 932,507 | 136,107 | 9,604,138 | 361,328 | 23, 536, 645 








(Boletin de erportacion de café, San Jose, 1930.) 
CUBA 


AIR MAIL ConTRACT.—The Government of Cuba has signed a con- 
tract for international air service with an American company whose 
previous contract was for mail between Cuba and Miami, Fla., only. 
The new service, which went into effect early in January, will deliver 
Cuban mail by air not only to the United States, but also to Mexico, 
Central America, the Antilles, and South America. The tariff 
established by the new contract is the same as that of the United 
States for service to those countries. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
December 18, 1930.) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


INAUGURATION OF RADIOTELEGRAPHIC SERVICE.—A direct radio- 
telegraphic service between the Dominican Republic and the United 
States was inaugurated on December 24, 1930, by the R. C. A. Com- 
munications (Inc.), a subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America, 
which has recently established a modern station at Santo Domingo 
City. Following the inaugural ceremony, which was attended by 
high Government officials and members of the diplomatic corps, 
messages were exchanged between the Presidents of the two Republics. 
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The following message was sent by President Hoover in response to 
the greetings of President Trujillo: 


The new link between our countries inaugurated to-day by the opening of a 
direct radiotelegraphic service between Santo Domingo and the United States 
affords me an opportunity to extend to Your Excellency and to the Dominican 
people my greetings and my sincere good wishes for the new year. It is a matter 
of deep gratification that every increase in the facilities of communications 
between our countries draws them nearer together, fostering the growth of 
cultural and commercial relations between them and further strengthening their 
mutual friendship. 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
expressed his greetings to the Government and people of the Domini- 
ean Republic in the following terms: 

On this significant occasion I desire to extend most cordial greetings and 
sincere congratulations to the Government and people of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The inauguration of radiotelegraphic service between the Dominican 
Republic and the United States marks a new epoch in the development of closer 
approximation between the Republics of the American Continent, which is the 
primary purpose of the Pan American movement. 

The rapid progress that is being made in the Dominican Republic following 
the disastrous effects of the recent hurricane is a source of satisfaction to all, 
and an added reason for felicitations. 

The permanent committee of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
is working constantly to give effect to the project for the erection of a monumen- 
tal lighthouse on the coast of the Dominican Republic to honor the memory of 
Columbus. The realization of this undertaking, the historic episode associated 
with the country, and the progress that is being made along every line of endeavor 
can not fail to make of the Dominican Republic one of the great attractions 
for tourists from all parts of the world. (La Opinién, Santo Domingo, Decem- 
ber 23 and 24, 1930; Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, December 25, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT AT GUAYAQUIL.—Press dispatches report 
that work is progressing rapidly in the construction of the international 
airport at Guayaquil. The work is in charge of an Italian company 
in accordance with the terms of a presidential decree issued on 
October 11, 1930, authorizing the governor of Guayaquil to contract 
with representatives of the company for the erection of a complete 
and modern airport in that city. 

When completed the airport will contain two well-drained landing 
fields, one 60 by 1,000 meters, the other 60 by 500 meters. The top 
surface of both fields will be fine sand and gravel supported by a 
stone base 15 to 20 centimeters thick. Strips of land 20 meters wide 
at each side of the regular landing fields will serve as emergency 
landing space in case of strong winds. 

A ramp for seaplanes is to be constructed on the shores of the 
Guayas River, connected by a gravel road with the landing fields. 
The plans also call for the erection of three modern hangars and 
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workshops. <A 2-story building, large enough to accommodate 100 
soldiers, will contain administration offices, kitchen, dining room, 
sleeping quarters, first-aid room, tailor and shoe repair shops, rec- 
reation room, and all necessary conveniences, including electric 
lights and running water. Another 2-story house will be erected to 
serve the needs of 20 officers. A well-drained gravel road will connect 
the airport with the city of Guayaquil. The Government has al- 
ready paid the company 150,000 sucres, and will continue to pay 
100,000 sucres in monthly installments during the present year, 
150,000 sucres during 1932, and 115,000 sucres during the first three 
months of 1933, making a total of 515,000 sucres for all work specified 
in the contract. No duty is being paid on materials imported for 
use in constructing the airport and buildings. (Registro Oficial, 
Quito, October 17, 1930; El Comercio, November 14, 1930.) 


GUATEMALA 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK.—On October 6, 1930, the National 
Mortgage Bank of Guatemala was formally opened in Guatemala 
City by the President of the Republic. The bank was created by an 
Executive decree of December 4, 1929; its main office will be in 
Guatemala City. The initial capital of the institution as provided for 
in the decree is to be 1,500,000 quetzales, and the reserve fund 500,000 
quetzales. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, December 6, 
1929, and October 6, 1930.) 

T®XTILE EXPOSITION.—An interesting textile exposition was held 
in Guatemala City from November 8 to 14, 1930, under the auspices 
of the bureau of textiles of the Ministry of Agriculture. The prin- 
cipal object of the exposition was to give the general public an op- 
portunity to see the great number and wide variety of textile plants 
which are native to or produced in Guatemala and to emphasize the 
importance of their cultivation. Exhibits of fibers and products man- 
ufactured from them included specimens of ramie or China grass, 
hanks of the fiber prepared by the division of chemistry of the bureau 
of textiles, carded fiber and thread prepared and spun in the factories 
of Quezaltenango, fiber slippers of ramie, alone or combined with 
artificial silk, which were made in Quezaltenango from raw material 
produced on La Aurora experimental farm, ramie sweaters, ramie 
shawls woven by hand in the industrial school at Momostenango in 
the Department of Tonicapan, Guatemalan hemp, sacks woven of 
banana fiber, and specimens of many other fibers such as the sanse- 
vieria, corn, broom, purple banana and henequen. A special feature 
of the exposition was a series of lectures on the importance of native 
fibers, systems of cultivation, markets where there is a considerable 
demand for these fibers, and similar subjects. (Diario de Centro 
América, Guatemala City, November 8, 1930.) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PORT wWoRKS.—On November 9, 1930, the new 
warehouse constructed as an annex of the customhouse in the port 
of Champerico was formally opened and turned over for immediate 
use by the service. The new building, which is of steel and rein- 
forced concrete, is on the railway line, a fact which will greatly 
facilitate the loading and unloading of merchandise. (Diario de 
Centro America, October 6, 1930, and November 13, 1930.) 


HAITI 


STANDARDIZATION OF CACAO.—In order to improve the preparation 
of Haitian cacao, thereby facilitating its sale in foreign markets, the 
President of the Republic issued on October 16, 1930, an Executive 
order establishing a standardization system similar to the one which 
during the last two years has secured for Haitian coffee an advantage 
in price over ungraded coffees. The order provides that fermented, 
well-dried, hand-culled cacao containing no foreign substance and not 
containing more than 5 per cent of defective beans in a sample of 500 
grams is exempt from all export duties and surtaxes. There will be 
a duty of 10 centimes per kilo on fermented or unfermented, well- 
dried, hand-culled cacao containing no foreign substances and not 
containing more than 8 per cent of defective beans. Cacao contain- 
ing more than 8 per cent of defective beans, whatever its preparation, 
will continue to pay the export duties and surtaxes at present in 
force. These three grades of cacao will be known as types A, B, and 
C. (Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Re- 
ceiver, Port au Prince, October, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


ComPLETION OF TECcAMACHALCO Dam.—On October 23, 1930, simple 
ceremonies were held to mark the completion and opening of the 
Tecamachaleo Dam, constructed under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Communications and Public Works to prevent the Consulado 
River from overflowing and inundating parts of Mexico City. The 
dam, which is 150 meters wide (meter equals 3.28 feet) and 24 meters 
high, has a capacity of 500,000 cubic meters (cubic meter equals 
33.65 cubic feet); it is connected by a tunnel with the San Joaquin 
Dam and their combined storage capacity is 1,300,000 cubic meters of 
water. (Hl Uniwersal, Mexico City, October 24, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


NEW LOAN AND BOND IsSUE.—TI'wo measures enacted by the 
National Assembly during its last session authorize the President 
of the Republic to negotiate a $4,000,000 loan at an interest rate not 
to exceed 6 per cent annually, and to launch an issue of 7 per cent 
bonds to the amount of $500,000 to meet outstanding obligations 
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of the national treasury. The proceeds of the loan are to be devoted 
exclusively to the construction of highways connecting the cities of 
David and Bocas del Toro, Las Tablas and Pedasi, and Colon and 
Portobelo, as well as the erection of a bridge or the installation of a 
ferry service between Point Soropa and the town of Bocas del Drago 
and the construction of a pier in the port of Bocas del Toro. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Panama, September 30 and November 5, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAY.—As a means of securing 
additional funds to meet the cost of the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways and bridges, President Guggiari issued a decree 
on October 23, 1930, which provides for increases of from 20 to 50 
per cent in the import duty on gasoline, oils, lubricants, tires, and 
other automobile accessories. The decree went into effect on Novem- 
ber 1, 1930. (HI Diario, Asuncion, October 9, 1930.) 


PERU 


_ FoREIGN TRADE FOR SIX MONTHS.—The total value of the foreign 
trade of Peru during the first six months of 19380 was 191,229,130 
soles, its weight having been 1,195,188 metric tons. Of these sums 
235,981 metric tons, valued at 72,723,355 soles, were imports, and 
959,207 metric tons, valued at 118,505,775 soles, exports. The prin- 
cipal articles of export were as follows: 


Product Value (soles) 
Coppers bans 422 = soe ae ee ee eee eee 24, 708, 195 
Crudeypetroleuinicsfsh sj. ees ee ile eu ee ee 19, 308, 043 
COE COT eae IN RUSS Lae Seep ce ben ate et pCR 13, 289, 901 
Pe trole mya e riyyjaitiyie sie eye em eee eee 12, 230, 098 
SU aT ae eS Se Ue en lee Ih OA Pee nan ee Aen eet 10, 962, 408 
Teta aleiiay ito airs) Ses cease Pret ae VR ee a ers pa ca nye 6, 758, 834 
WV iO 0 hse ec Bat eee hn oe pe LS a ey op Pe ae 4, 947, 155 
Vamaciumsconcenitnat esse ae eee ee ne 4,783, 479 
Coldbingcoims Bata eaten ie ere eee oe 3, 560, 520 
Mrencomemtrate sess 5 evs pie oa eee cee eas ey 2, 966, 996 
Goldsintb arse se he cet ies ote te che Babar ls ae eee ne aera 2, 110, 555 
TEAST GSS Sp es) Be a Re os SIA a ee eR ee ny oe 1, 363, 217 
Cottonedenivativiess a= see Say ae ees eee eee 1, 161, 341 

(Boletin de la Camara de Comercio de Lima, Lima, October, 1930.) 
VENEZUELA 


PUBLICATION OF WEATHER REPORTS.—As a result of a recent 
decision of the Ministry of Public Instruction, a detailed report of 
weather conditions in the various parts of the Republic is being 
printed daily in the Gaceta Oficial. This service, begun on November 
1, 1930, is expected to prove especially helpful not only to aviation 
but also agriculture and many other industries in which the weather 
is an important factor. At the present time the ministry is cooper- 
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ating with the Weather Bureau of Puerto Rico in its work of charting 
meteorological conditions in the Caribbean by transmitting informa 
tion to the Bureau regarding the state of the weather along and off 
the Venezuelan coast. (HI Universal, Caracas, November 6, 1930.) 
NEW CABLE SERVICE.—Cable service between Maracaibo and New 
York was opened by an American company on October 30, 1930. 
Two cables have been constructed, one by way of Curacao and the 
other through the Colombian port of Barranquilla. The completion 
of the cable to Barranquilla marked the first direct cable service 
between the Republics of Venezuela and Colombia; it was made the 
occasion of an exchange of cordial greetings between Presidents Pérez 
and Olaya Herrera. (Hl Universal, Caracas, October 31, 1930.) 
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URUGUAY 


PROFIT-SHARING PLAN.—In accordance with a practice established 
in 1919, the Central Railway of Uruguay again last year distributed 
among its employees a portion of its profits equal in amount to the 
dividends paid its stockholders. Even the most humble worker 
receives his portion of the profits by this method. During last year 
a total of 256,000 pesos was distributed; this sum brought the amount 
of profits shared with the employees since 1919 to practically 2,000,000 
pesos. The total distributed since the plan was adopted, by years, 
was as follows: 


Amount 





more | Percent- | 














| scteip. | Percent 
Year age of Year distrib age of 
uted | profits uted profits 
(pesos) | ee | | (pesos) | F 
7 + pea ’ =a me : 
HOTS 20S Sen Sao ee 164, 500 | (1) LO 262s eee meee SE Lae aes | 262,057 | 7 
fgogepamee 2 fanleige < BE 159, 800 | Biel e902 7298 tcde ee cance ie 287, 493 | 7 
NODA D5 ere eet = teeta es 207, 984 | CoS 28-20 ae ee5= ie eee 299, 009 a 
O25 26 eee ee eee ee 241, 500 | 616 | 1920-30 ete See eee Sasa PAS NCO 6 
| 
| ] | 





1 Percentage not given. 


Due to the failure of the dividends to reach the amount required, 
no distribution of profits was made to the employees during the years 
1920-21, 1921-22, and 1922-23. It will be noticed, however, that the 
amount of profits distributed among the employees during the other 
years increased progressively up until 1929-30, when, confronted by 
the uncertainty of the economic situation and the possibility of the 
passage of the proposed minimum wage law, it was necessary for the 
company to decrease the amount of profits shared with its employees, 
as also the dividends paid stockholders. (La Mafana, Montevideo, 
October 26, 1930.) 
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BRAZIL 


Ministry oF EpucaTIon AND Pusiic Heatru.—Dr. Getulio Var- 
gas, head of the Provisional Government of the Republic of Brazil, 
issued a decree on November 14, 1930, creating a new Federal depart- 
ment to be known as the Ministry of Education and Public Health, 
which will have as its function the study and administration of all 
matters relative to education, public health, and hospitals. The 
Ministry of the Interior and Justice and its subordinate bureaus have 
been reorganized for the purpose of transferring to the new ministry 
all the services and establishments dealing with education and public 
health which formed a part of the latter. The necessary regulations 
for the execution of this decree were issued by Decree No. 19443, of 
December 1, 1930. Among the institutions and Government depart- 
ments which have been transferred to the new ministry in accordance 
with this decree are the following: Bureau of Education, University 
of Rio de Janeiro, National School of Fine Arts, National Institute of 
Music, National Library, National Historical Museum, Collegio Pedro 
II (preparatory), Astronomical Observatory, Escola de Aprendizes 
Artifices (manual training), National Museum, Directory of Com- 
mercial Education, Wenceslau Braz Normal School of Manual Train- 
ing, Bureau of Public Health, Instituto Benjamin Constant (institute 
for the blind), Instituto Oswaldo Cruz (medical research center), 
Instituto Nacional de Sordos Mudos (institute for the care of deaf 
mutes), Emergency Hospital, and Casa Ruy Barbosa. The last- 
mentioned establishment is a museum and library inaugurated in Rio 
de Janeiro, August 13, 1930, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
anniversary of the first political address delivered by the famous 
Brazilian statesman, Ruy Barbosa. The Provisional Government 
has appointed Dr. Francisco Luiz da Silva Campos to head the 
newly created ministry. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, November 
18, 1930; Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, December 3, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


ADULT EDUCATION.—The President of the Republic has issued a 
resolution approving the curriculum for adult education prepared by 
the General Bureau of Primary Education. Material for a 5-year 
course is provided, each grade having 12 weekly classes of 30 minutes 
each. The curriculum as approved is as follows: 
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Subject ae Subject Dessone 
| 

First grade: | || Third and fourth grades: | 
INTotMerAtOn geet ae ree 4 INTO METAL ONE UC =e eee ae nese 3 
PAIGIIMN Gli Chaussee a ee eee == 4 | Arithmeti¢s. osssoso8s- sees eee: 3 
General information____----.-----.-- 2 ID ra Wi aes ee eee eee 2 
eT S D1 ee i] RenmMans hip ses ee 1 
FELT CSU ees eee ee ee ee ee ea iL National geography _---------------- 2 
Givi CRUE ee BTR OSs aioe era | 1 
SGI) HN ce SR a 12 —— 
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(La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, November 14, 15, 17, 18, 1930.) 
MEXICO 


Girt To New OrLEANS LIBRARY.—A collection of books reflecting 
the current literary trends, life, and tradition of Mexico was recently 
presented the Public Library of New Orleans by several Mexican pub- 
lishers. The gift was made at the suggestion of A. C. Amador, vice 
consul of Mexico at New Orleans, who pointed out to his Government 
the desirability of acquainting persons who have a reading knowledge 
of Spanish with the outstanding features of contemporary Mexican 
life. The first shipment to be received by the library comprised 60 
volumes, and it is expected that this number will be increased by con- 
tributions from other publishing houses. (New York Herald-Tribune, 
November 28, 1930.) 

NICARAGUA 


NEW SCHOOL-TEACHERS.—In order to increase the number of per- 
sons qualified to teach in the schools of the Republic, President Mon- 
cada issued an order during November making a study of pedagogy 
and methods of teaching obligatory to all third and fourth year stu- 
dents who are studying in national institutions under scholarships 
granted by the Government. Students fulfilling these requirements 
and having a sufficient amount of practice teaching will be entitled to 
a teacher’s diploma, but upon graduation they will be obliged to teach 
for four years in Government schools at the place and for the salary 
assigned them. Failing to comply with this stipulation, they shall 
reimburse the Government for the expense of their education. Those 
who wish to finish the fifth year in the secondary school in order to 
obtain a bachelor’s degree will be allowed to continue their studies and 
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begin teaching after graduation. Students studying for a higher 
degree in other subjects than medicine and law will be exempt from 
teaching when they graduate. Graduate teachers will always be given 
preference by the Ministry of Public Instruction in filling important 
positions in the schools. (Hl Comercio, Managua, November 14,, 
1930.) 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


MILK PASTEURIZATION PLANT.—The importance of the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk is being increasingly realized throughout America, and 
public-spirited citizens are everywhere striving to have the process. 
adopted in their locality. In Cordoba, Argentina, a group of men 
interested in public welfare have sponsored the erection of a milk 
pasteurization plant, under the direction of Sr. Ramén Meade, whose: 
studies in the United States on all phases of the dairy industry have 
made him a recognized expert. The new plant will be three stories. 
high; the first floor will contain offices, laboratories, the bottling 
department, and two refrigerating rooms; the second will be devoted 
to the manufacture of butter, cheese, and ice cream, and contain the: 
refrigerating machinery for the whole establishment; the third will be 
entirely given over to the pasteurization of milk. Connected with 
the building will be a plant for the manufacture of ice and for cold 
storage. In carrying out this undertaking, the sponsors of the new 
establishment had the full support and cooperation of the municipal 
authorities. (Cérdoba, Cordoba, November 29, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


To COMBAT TRACHOMA.—In order to combat trachoma and other eye 
diseases the Provisional Government has created by a decree issued 
on November 25, 1930, the office of chief ophthalmologist in the 
National Department of Public Health. Dr. Raymundo Chaves de 
Freitas has been appointed to fill this position. His duties, accord- 
ing to the terms of the decree, will be to organize and direct in the 
Federal District clinics where poor patients will receive treatment 
free of charge, draw up regulations for the cooperation of the National 
Department of Public Health with immigration authorities in pre- 
venting immigrants suffering from contagious eye diseases from landing 
in Brazil, and prepare plans for a national campaign against trachoma 
(Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, November 27, 1930; Diario 
Official, December 4, 1930.) 
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CHILE 


SoctaL Service Conaress.—The Second National Social Service 
Conference of Chile was held in Santiago October 28-30, 1930. The 
conference was called by the School of Social Service established by 
the Board of Public Welfare under the direction of Srta. Leo Corde- 
mans, to discuss frankly whether social service work as practiced 
in Chile was fulfilling the purposes for which it was started, and if 
not, to study the causes of any deficiencies and the possibility of 
remedying them. The program for the three days consisted in papers 
and discussion on problems facing the social worker as an individual, 
different types of social work being carried on in Chile, and mental 
hygiene and its place in social work. The conclusions mentioned 
specific measures for improving the methods of social work, especially 
by cooperation with medical, industrial, and educational authorities. 
(Information received by the Pan American Union from Srta. Corde- 
mans; El Mercurio, October 28, 29, 30; and Comuna y Hogar, Novem- 
ber, 1930.) 

RURAL HEALTH CENTER.—With the opening of the San Manuel 
rural health center, the first in the country, the program of the De- 
partment of Public Health and Social Welfare for supplying medical 
services to rural districts (see Bulletin for January, 1930) began to be 
realized. The new center is 12 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 
mile) south of Melipilla, and will provide complete polyclinical, 
maternity, emergency hospital, pharmaceutical, and ambulance serv- 
ices to that region. The opening was attended by the Minister of 
Social Welfare and other Federal and local officials. (47 Mercurio, 
Santiago, November 16 and 17, 1930.) 


COSTA RICA 


Report oF Boarp oF HnattH.—The National Board of Health 
presented to the Congress on September 16 its report for 1929. A 
special feature of that year was a vigorous campaign against ankylo- 
stomiasis: 23,146 persons were examined, 14,877 treatments given, 
the sanitary conditions of 993 houses inspected, 4,689 lectures de- 
livered to audiences totaling 31,037 persons, and 3,904 pamphlets 
distributed. The report also spoke of the particular attention given 
to such other contagious diseases as diphtheria, malaria, tuberculosis, 
and leprosy; of the maternity clinics and the social service work car- 
ried on in connection with them; and of the services established for 
school and preschool children, especially dental clinics and X-ray 
treatments. The advisability of revising the now somewhat out- 
moded law covering the appointment and duties of public health 
doctors was also stressed. (La Gaceta, San José, November 11, 1930.) 
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CUBA 


CHILD HYGIENE cLINIc.—The child hygiene clinic of the city of 
Habana, which maintains a consultorium open every morning and 
afternoon and an establishment for the preparation of modified milk, 
is rendering an increasingly important service. At the beginning of 
December, 1930, 128 children were being provided with milk regularly, 
with a daily consumption of 150 liters (liter equals 0.91 quart). The 
clinic, directed by Dr. Fernando Llano, is under the supervision of the 
municipal Board of Health. Children from three months to two 
years of age are cared for by the clinic, and careful records kept of 
their health progress. The milk is prepared at the clinic and given 
to the mothers, who are taught the proper way for the children to 
take it. The clinic has proved so successful that plans are being 
made for opening a branch in one of the most thickly populated 
quarters of the city. Children over two years of age may be cared for 
in one of the municipal creches. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
November 30, 1930.) 

OPENING OF MATERNITY HospTAL.—The ‘Elvira Machado” 
Municipal Maternity Hospital of Habana was opened on December 
25, 1930, with an absence of formal ceremony, which will take place 
after constitutional guaranties have been restored. On the opening 
day Mayor Miguel M. Gémez was shown the building by the Chief 
of the Board of Health, Dr. Manuel Mencia, and by Doctor Ramirez 
Olivella, director of the hospital. On behalf of the city, Doctor 
Mencia turned the hospital over to Doctor Ramirez Olivella. 

The patients in the maternity ward of the ‘‘Freyre de Andrade” 
Hospital were transferred to the new institution, together with the 
nurses, doctors, and other members of the staff attached to that 
ward. This measure will enable the emergency hospital connected 
with the former institution to augment its services to the section of the 
city in which it is located. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, December 
25 and 26, 1930.) 

HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL MOVING PICTURES.—The President of the Republic 
issued a resolution on September 1, 1930, approving a contract, signed 
by the Director General of the Department of Health and the repre- 
sentative of a foreign concern, for taking several moving pictures 
which will explain the operations of the department. One picture 
will deal with milk distribution clinics, demonstrating the preparation 
of the milk from its arrival at the clinics until its distribution to 
mothers, and the operation of the children’s clinics attached thereto; 
another will show the activities of the Bureau of Tropical Diseases, 
stressing the preventive measures carried on by its staff; a third will 
portray State measures of prophylaxis; a fourth will cover the subject 
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of vaccination; a fifth will elucidate the work of the Bacteriological 
Laboratories, especially their work against malaria; a sixth will 
illustrate the work of sanitary engineers; and a seventh will provide 
material for an antialcoholic campaign. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, 
November 20, 1930.) 

MEXICO 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HOME FOR GIRLS.—During October arrange- 
ments were completed for the establishment of a home for girls in a 
large house in Mexico City formerly occupied by the School for Deaf 
Mutes. The primary purpose of the new institution will be to provide 
home surroundings for girls who have no families, and particularly 
for those who have passed their first years in the nursery home. 
Each girl earning her own living will be expected to pay a small 
monthly sum as board, and to do her share of the household duties. 
In its other functions, which include the maintenance of an employ- 
ment agency and a vocational school, the home expects to serve all 
the young men and women receiving assistance from the public wel- 
fare agencies of the Government. The house has been entirely 
renovated to meet the many requirements of the home, ample space 
having been set aside for the classes in sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
laundrying, dyeing, shoemaking, carpentry, typewriter and furniture 
repairing, weaving, hair dressing, and other vocations taught there. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, October 22, 1930.) 


_ PANAMA 


THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN WORKERS AND LABORERS.—A law en- 
acted during the last session of the National Assembly, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of November 5, 1930, prohibits the employment of 
women workers in commercial and industrial establishments during 
the eight weeks before and after childbirth, provides for a vacation at 
half pay during this period upon presentation of the proper medical 
certificate, and prohibits the discharge of any woman on account of 
pregnancy. According to the provisions of this law employers are not 
allowed to make any deduction from the salaries of mothers for the 
15-minute period allowed them every four hours by law, for the nurs- 
ing of their children. The law also provides for the establishment of 
day nurseries in the poorer sections of Colon and Panama. 

Another measure enacted by the National Assembly and promul- 
gated by the President, which appeared in the Gaceta Oficial of Novem- 
ber 22, 1930, requests the Executive to establish first-aid stations in 
convenient and appropriate districts, where laborers can receive free 
medical assistance daily. Thepersonnel of thesestationsis to consist of 
a physician, an assistant, and a midwife. TheJawalso provides for the 
creation of an industrial hygiene section in the Department of Health 
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which will have as its duties the periodical inspection of public offices 
and industrial and commercial establishments to see that the proper 
sanitary measures are taken for the protection of the workers’ 


health. 
PARAGUAY 


THREE NEW DISPENSARIES.—Acting at the suggestion of Doctor De 
Gasperi, Minister of the Interior, the Director of Public Welfare, Dr. 
Cayetano Masi, has recently taken measures necessary for the opening 
of three new dispensaries in Asuncion. These will be located in differ- 
ent sections of the city and greatly facilitate the treatment of the resi- 
dents of those districts who would otherwise have to go to the central 
dispensary or the Clinical Hospital should they be in need of medical 
eare. Each dispensary will be provided with the permanent services 
of a physician and pharmacist. (#1 Diario, Asuncion, October 11, 
1930.) 





NECROLOGY 


Exragio Ayata.—Deep concern and regret were felt, not only in 
Paraguay but in many other countries of America as well, at the un- 
timely death in Asuncion on October 24, 1930, of Dr. Ehgio Ayala, 
one of the foremost figures of Paraguayan contemporary political 
life. Doctor Alaya, former President of the Republic, was born in 
Mbuyabey on December 4, 1879. Following his graduation from 
the Law School in 1903, he engaged in private practice, but it was 
not long before he was called to serve his country in the National 
Legislature, where he was President of the House of Deputies. Later, 
while visiting Europe, he was able to make an intensive study of 
economics and politics, and soon after his return to Paraguay in 1919, 
was appointed Minister of Finance. In 1924 he was honored by 
election to the Presidency of the Republic, a post in which he served 
with great distinction until the end of the term in 1928. (El Diario, 
Asuncion, October 24, 25, and November 13, 1930.) 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1930 
-Road building and repairing in Argentina___________________ Nov. 20 | Chargé d’ Affaires, Buenos Aires. 
Labor conditions in Buenos Aires during the 11 months of | Dec. 3 | artes Warren, consul at Buenos 
1930. | Aires. 
Review of railroad and air transportation in 1930_____________ Dec. 4 | Do. 
‘Income and cost of living of Buenos Aires laborers during the | Dec. 15 | Do. 
year 1929. 
BRAZIL 
“Review of the commerce and industries of Brazil, quarter | Oct. 19 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
ID WRASSE ObiD O~):< hn eye vANL Ss ee a Novy. 18 Do. 
Economic and financial notes from Manaos, Amazonas______ Dec. 1) George E. Seltzer, consul at Para. 
‘Proposed solution of the coffee problem________-_____________ Dec. 4) C. R. Cameron, consul general 
at Sao Paulo. 
Attitude of Minas Geraes coffee growers_____________________ Dec. 9 | Claude I. Dawson. 
Reduction in Brazilian legal holidays____-___________________ Dee. 17 | Do. 
“Monthly bulletins of the National Department of Public | Dec. 18 | Do. 
Health, June and July, 1930. 
Pan-American Coffee Conference to be called by Brazil_____| Dec. 20 | Do. 
Movement of receipts and expenditures of Joinville, State of | Dec. 24 | Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul 
Santa Catharina, during period Nov. 4-30, 1930. | at Santos. 
Balance sheet of the Santos Municipal Administration, on | Dec. 27 | Do. 
Oct. 31, 1930. | 
CHILE 
{ 
Review of commerce and industries of Chile for quarter | Oct. 22 C. F. Deichman, consul general 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. at Valparaiso. 
Review of the Arica district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930___| Oct. 27 | Edward B. Rand, vice consul at 
rica. 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, and for quarter ended | Dec. 6 | Ga Deichman. 
June 30, 1930. 
-Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores de Valparaiso, for | Dec. 9 Do. 
Dec. 4, 1930. | 
Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa for Dec. 26, 1930......____________ Dec. 26 | Do. 
COLOMBIA | 
Review of commerce and industries of Barranquilla dis- | Nov. 29 | H. W. Carlson, vice consul at 
trict, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930. Barranquilla. 
Revision of telegraph rates, effective Jan. 1, 1931_____________ IDE, ~ il D. Myers, vice consul at 
Buenaventura. 
COSTA RICA 
Review of commerce and industries of Port Limon, quarter | Oct. 31 | Thomas J. Maleady, vice consul 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. at Port Limon. 
“The foreign trade of Costa Rica during first 9 months of 1930_| Nov. 20 | Do. 
CUBA 
A new Cuban C. O. D. express service__.....__-.___________ Dec. 8) F. T. F. Dumont, consul general 
at Habana. 
GB | 
-Annual report on commerce and industries for year 1930, | Jan. 9 | Do. 
combined with quarter ended Dec. 31, 1930. | 
Re poriWonyinsurancelm Cubase wel ee dons Do. 
| 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC | 
1930 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. | Dec. 23 | Reed Paige Clark, consul at 
30, 1930. Santo Domingo City. 
ECUADOR 
Report of the Director of Public Works with reference to the | Dec. 20 | Legation. 
__ advisibility of railroad and highway construction. 
Law governing the political administrative régime of the | Dec. 30 Do. 
Republic, “‘ Registro Oficial,’’ of Dec. 11, 1930. 
- Foreign trade of Ecuador during the first 6 months of 1930__| Dec. 23 | Harold D. Clum, consul at 


Guayaquil. 
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Reports received to February 1, 1931—Continued 








Subject Date Author 
| 
EL SALVADOR 
1930 
The business situation in El] Salvador____-------------------} Nov. 26) A. E. Carleton, consul at San 
Salvador. 
HAITI 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. | Oct. 15 | Donald H. Heath, consul at 
30, 1930. } Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS 
Annual Report of the Minister of Development, Public | Dee. 4); Robert F. Fernel, consul at 
Works, Agriculture and Labor, for 1928-29. | Tegucigalpa. 
Review of the Tela district, quarter ended June 30, 1930_____- Dec. 6.) T. Monroe Fisher, vice consul at 
Tela. 
Review for quarter ended Sept. 3, 1930___------------------- Dee. 30 | Do. 
PARAGUAY | 
Review of commerce and industries of Paraguay, quarter | Nov. 8 V. Harwood Blocker, jr., vice 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. consul at Asuncion. 
URUGUAY | 
Motor trip through eastern Uruguay-------.---------------- Dec. 24 | Prescott Childs, consulat Monte- 
video. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of commerce and industries, Puerto Cabello district, | Nov. 4 | George R. Phelan, vice consul at 





quarter ended Sept. 30, 1930. 
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M. DANTES BELLEGARDE, MINISTER 
OF HAITI IN WASHINGTON 


DANTES BELLEGARDE, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 

. ister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Haiti in the United 
States, was officially received by President Hoover at the White 
House on February 16, 1931. M. Bellegarde, on presenting his 
letters of credence, said in part: 


The events which have occurred in Haiti during the past year lend to my 
mission near the Government of the United States an exceptional importance. 
The legislative elections of the 14th of October and the presidential election 
of the 18th of November have shown clearly that the Haitian nation is thoroughly 
aware of its national obligations and that it deserves fully to enjoy the right to 
liberty and independence which it so heroically conquered 127 years ago, thus 
creating, after your glorious Republic, the second sovereign state of America. 

In speaking of these events I am happy to recall the personal part which you 
took in their preparation, for which preparation the President and the Govern- 
ment of the Haitian Nation feel toward you the most fervent gratitude. They 
await, with firm confidence in the loyal friendship of the Government of the 
United States, the realization, in the near future, of the promises made to the 
Republic of Haiti, of its definitive liberation by the resumption of the essential 
attributes of its political and administrative autonomy. 

While the new Government—an emanation of the will and aspiration of the 
Haitian Nation—pursues within its borders a policy of peace and prosperity, 
founded upon liberty, education, and labor, it aspires to collaborate, within 
its modest sphere, in the work of international understanding and the approxi- 
mation of nations, of which work the United States has constituted itself the 
ardent protagonist throughout the world. It has, in particular, given me 
instructions to strive with all my strength for the consolidation and the growth 
of Pan American solidarity of which Your Excellency, in the course of your 
memorable good-will voyage in Latin America, has shown the vital necessity 
for the progress and the security of our three Americas. 

My country has given in the past many proofs of this spirit of solidarity. 
You will permit me to recall, Mr. President, that while still a French colony 
Haiti sent 800 of her sons to fight for American liberty; they shed their generous 
blood on the battlefield of Savannah. She also opened her doors to Bolivar in 
exile and extended to him aid in arms, money, and men for the emancipation of 
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the Spanish colonies in America; as the only reward for such assistance she 
asked that slavery be abolished wherever the arms of the Liberator might 
triumph. 

Collaboration in war is no longer the question now. ‘The task in which Haiti 
wishes humbly to participate to-day is a task of peace. She wishes, with all 
her heart, to labor in close community with those who strive to establish among 
the American nations confidence and peace. Upon the solid basis of equality, 
friendship, and mutual respect, the Pan American Union will grow in strength 
and authority, And this strength, this authority, will enable her to contribute 
effectively, together with the unions that have been or may be organized in other 
parts of the world, to the realization of the high ideal which is her own—peace 
and justice for all nations. What we want in truth is peace, justice, and pros- 
perity for all, assured by the cooperation of all; cooperation between citizens of 
the same nation, cooperation between social classes, cooperation between nations, 
cooperation between races. 


President Hoover replied cordially to the Minister’s eloquent 
words: 


. . . You have described the legislative elections and the ensuing presidential 
election in Haiti as having demonstrated that the Haitian people are aware of their 
national obligations; and in connection with these important events you have 
been so good as to express the gratitude of the Haitian Government and people 
for the part in them taken by me. It has been most gratifying to me, Mr. Min- 
ister, to learn of the successful initiation of the program recommended by the 
commission which I appointed to investigate affairs in the Republic of Haiti, 
and of the recognition of their international obligations by the Haitian people. 
I shall be glad to have you say to your Government that the Government of the 
United States will continue to extend to it in the fullest measure its sympathetic 
and active cooperation in the progressive consummation of the plan recommended 
by that commission. 

The important services to the cause of liberty rendered in the past by the 
Haitian people, to which you have alluded, are ever remembered with gratitude, 
and the Government of the United States will weleome wholeheartedly the col- 
laboration of Haiti which you proffer in strengthening and supporting the common 
ideals which so effectively and happily unite the nations of this hemisphere. . . . 


M. Bellegarde has taken a prominent part in the public life of his 
Nation. Born in Port-au-Prince on May 18, 1877, he was educated in 
Haiti, specializing in law and becoming a member of the bar of his 
native city. After finishing his studies, he taught in the Lycée at 
Port-au-Prince, the Law School, and the School of Applied Sciences, 
in the last of which he was professor of political economy. 

His deep interest in education led to his appointment as chief of 
bureau in the Ministry of Public Instruction, a post which he held 
from 1904 to 1907. Later be was Secretary General to the Presidency 
of the Republic, during the incumbency of President Michel-Oreste. 
From 1918 to 1920, he was Minister of Public Instruction. 

It is of special interest to note that M. Bellegarde has written, in 
collaboration with M. Sténio Vincent, now President of the Republic, 
several textbooks, and has also published other works, among the 
most notable of which is Pour une Harti Heureuse. 
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M. Bellegarde’s services abroad have won for bim not only the 
gratitude of his own country but also the admiration of other nations. 
During 1921 and 1922 he was Minister to France and delegate to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, the Council of which appointed 
him a member of the Temporary Commission on Slavery and Forced 
Labor. In December, 1922, the French Government made him 
Commander of the Legion of Honor. From 1921 to 1924 he was a 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and in 
1927 was sent to Washington as a delegate from the Haitian Chamber 
of Commerce to the Third Pan American Commercial Conference. 
He has the high honor of being a life delegate to the League of Nations, 
and took part in the Assembly of 1930. 

In July, 1930, M. Bellegarde was reappointed Minister to France, 
a post which he left to come to Washington where, as representative of 
his Nation, he has been welcomed as a member of the diplomatic 
corps and of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 
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BUENOS AIRES; 
THE HEART OF ARGENTINA 


By Juan Jost Soiza REILLY 


T a banquet I once heard General Garmendia say: ‘‘ Blessed be 
A those 66 Paraguayan creoles who in 1580, with four heifers and 
a bull, founded the great city of Buenos Aires!” 

It was truly spoken. Those 66 heroic companions of Don Juan 
de Garay—men and women—performed an exploit which to-day is 
entirely obscured by the purring automobiles that make their way 
between skyscrapers. As we look upon the three dimensions of this 
enormous city, it seems almost impossible that so small a handful of 
human beings could have been capable of dreaming such a dream: 

Buenos Aires! 

Their achievement becomes doubly significant when we think of 
the earlier failure of Pedro de Mendoza, who in 1536 had founded the 
original Buenos Aires at the mouth of the Riachuelo. Five years 
later the budding city was scourged by Indian attacks and especially 
by the ill will of Don Alonso de Cabrera, who in 1541 had Irala, the 
Governor of Paraguay, decree the complete abandonment of the city. 
There remained of Buenos Aires not so much as the shadow of a wall. 
The inhabitants, forced to leave, departed in sadness from a land which 
under their labor was just commencing to be fruitful. They were 
obliged to turn their faces toward Paraguay, carrying their property 
with them. Before they left they even fired their houses. 

‘““We are carrying away everything,” said one of the inhabitants, 
“except the river and the stars.”’ 

It was logical that the city founded by Mendoza should come to so 
deplorable an end. It had been planned without forethought. 
Created to serve as a temporary shelter for ships on their way to 
Paraguay, the new city sprang from no lofty vision of the future, no 
dream of idealized beauty. Mendoza founded Buenos Aires as one 
might set up a filling station or a news stand, dependent for per- 
manence upon the municipal authorities. But when Garay founded 
Buenos Aires he founded the city which was to be. 

Karly in January of 1580 Garay wasin Asuncion, and there he issued 
a proclamation, announcing that he would repopulate Buenos Aires 
if he could find men and women of seasoned courage who would be 





1 Translated from Caras y Caretas, Dec. 20, 1930, Buenos Aires. 
2 Small tributary of the Rio de la Plata which passes through the city of Buenos Aires and forms part of 
the harbor.—Zditor. 
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Photo by Arthur Bauer 


THE PORT OF BUENOS AIRES 


Upper view: This illustration from Arséne Isabelle’s ‘‘ Voyage 4 Buenos Aires,” shows how passengers 
and freight were landed in the early nineteenth century, by means of small boats and 2-wheeled carts. 
Lower view: Water front activities in the newer section of the port, 100 years later. 
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willing to endure with him the glorious hardships of so great and des- 
perate an adventure. 

“Tt is my high aim,” he declared, ‘‘to found a city which men shall 
not be able to destroy—a city which shall be the ‘Gateway of the 
Earth.’”’ 

It was a stupendous phrase—a blend of the Basque and the Spanish, 
the bold and the quixotic, the native and the adopted, prophetic of 
the soul of the people of Buenos Aires, long before its birth. It was 
a phrase which must have made a deep impression upon the 66 
Paraguayans, sons and daughters of Spaniards, who made themselves 
ready for their odyssey. ‘‘In two brigantines, several smaller boats, 
and not a few rafts and canoes,” so history records, ‘‘they set forth 
from Asuncion, Paraguay, in February of 1580. Some of the party, 
those who were in charge of the cattle, made their way by land across 
the mountains, on foot and on horseback, struggling with wild beasts 
and with insects.” 

Allhonor to that little company of scriptural pilgrims! What a film 
could be made of that daring band, titanic in their determination! 
Many were carrying on their shoulders the tools with which to build 
their cottages in the City of the Future. Many guarded in pouches 
at their girdles seed for the wheat to be sown around their bomes. 
So, with the fortitude of youth, they came at last to the spot occupied 
to-day by our Plaza de Mayo, and on June 11, 1580, three and a half 
centuries ago, Don Juan de Garay, surrounded by his 66 Paraguayan 
conquerors solemnly founded the city. 

He founded the city which was to be, I said. 

We have only to look at his sketch. The hand that guided the pen 
over the parchment of that ancient plan indicates a man of far- 
seeing and prophetic vision. How different from the founder of 1536! 
Don Pedro de Mendoza builds a fort and surrounds it with ramparts. 
Without the slightest regard for the requirements of a city, he huddles 
all the settlers behind the ramparts in shacks of straw. He forgets, or 
rather, he never thinks of streets and roads. No thought of future 
generations troubles his mind. What matter to him whether Buenos 
Aires lives 10,000 years, or 60 minutes? Schmidel’s classic drawing 
gives a good idea of the hasty construction. The polygonal rampart 
is no more than a simple mediaeval defense, devised for war, not for 
progress. Its “corner stone” is a gallows. 

Don Juan de Garay, on the other hand, founds Buenos Aires with- 
out fear and without ado, in the manner of one who lays out a garden. 
He builds no ramparts. He sets up no scaffold or “‘tree of justice.” 
Indifferent to the howling of the Indians, he plans the 3-dimen- 
sional city of the future. His party numbers barely 66 persons; never- 
theless, he draws the city’s plans mathematically, with space for 
4,000,000 inhabitants. His companions must have gazed with 
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THE PLAZA DEL CONGRESO, BUENOS AIRES 


astonishment upon the madness of a chief who could thus dream in his 
waking moments, like a Jehovah envisioning a Canaan. In his 
delirium of greatness, Garay divides the plan of the city into 250 
squares, each laid out to be exactly 140 yards* on a side, and all 
separated from each other by streets 11 yards in width. Next he 
partitions each square into four lots or plots, assigning one to each 
settler. Outside the common lands, he subdivides the farms for the 
founders. He names the authorities. | He chooses as patron saint of 
the new city San Martin, the bishop, as if foreseeing another guardian 
spirit, San Martin, the general. And at last, content with his work, 
he les down never again to awaken. (He was killed in his sleep by 
Indians at El Baradero.) 

Perhaps his last dream was of “founding a city which men shall not 
be able to destroy!” 


CITY OF FLESH AND BLOOD 


Progress was not rapid. The city grew, but only too slowly. Men 
would come from Europe prepared to remain. 

“Ts there gold here?” 

“No gold.” 











+ The Argentine yard equals 34.12 inches.—Editor. 
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AVENIDA DE MAYO, BUENOS AIRES 


The main business thoroughfare of the city, which connects the Plaza de Mayo and the Plaza del Congreso. 


They would pass on, contempt in their eyes. They would go to 
Potosi in search of precious metals. All progress, all civilization, was 
moving northward. Many years went by before they were convinced 
that Buenos Aires too had gold within her boundaries (a gold more 
lasting than any coined as money). The searchers came back empty- 
handed. The mountain of Potosi, like a Buddha sated with homage, 
would have none of them. 

“The gold of Peru? The silver of Potosi?” 

“A fairy-tale!” 

Buenos Aires opened her arms to them; she offered them land; she 
said to them: 

“Work! Plant wheat and corn!” 

And they worked, all of them. It is well that we say this, to the 
generations who are to come after us: Buenos Aires is a city molded 
by suffering, purified by the constant and heroic efforts of toiling 
multitudes, sanctified by exertions of mind and of body. Do not 
think for one moment, you of other cities, that this great metropolis 
was built as we build a skyscraper, with automatic hoists to lift the 
mortar to the one hundred and fiftieth floor, and with loud speakers to 
carry to the masons the commands of the chief of construction seated 
in his private office. No! Buenos Aires was built by blows of the 
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hammer, at the forge, at the anvil. Buenos Aires was built by strong 
hands and clamoring voices. It is made of houses which have been 
carried on man’s shoulders, of towers which have been raised by the 
force of his hands. If you should venture to scratch the outer layer 
of our progress, you would hear, beneath, sobs of anguish, gasps of 
fatigue, and even kisses of love. 

“Buenos Aires,” said Rubén Dario, “‘is flesh and blood.” 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE VICEROYS 


As soon as an end had been put to the legend that gold lay scattered 
over the ground, settlers came with other hopes. They learned a 
proverb which served as motto for their disillusionment: 

A cow will give more milk, you see, 
Than any mount of Potosi. 

A king of Spain—Philip IV—declared in 1661 that Buenos Aires 
was the most coveted city in Spanish America. Later, in 1777, the 
procession of viceroys began. Each one of them did what he could. 
Their greatest task was to convince Spain that Buenos Aires needed 
schools, academies, libraries, culture. The kings looked upon these 
aspirations with misgivings. ‘‘Books are the road toward liberty,” 
as Monteagudo said. 

The Viceroy Don Juan José de Vértiz was undoubtedly the only 
one who felt a real love for Buenos Aires; he it was who put up the 
first street lights; who gave orders for the paving of the first street; 
who built the first pier, established the first printing office, drew up 
the plan for the first university of Buenos Aires. . . . And so, 
slowly, the city of which Garay had dreamed began to come true. 


FOR THE GLORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


“Tiberty! Liberty!” 

Many believed that the May revolution * would lead to a decrease 
in population—Buenos Aires would be deserted. What actually 
happened was quite the contrary: The optimism born of independ- 
ence suggested new avenues for initiative. The gates were open to 
all men of good will, as was later confirmed in Article 16 of the 
Constitution. The patriots abolished prerogatives of blood and birth, 
making all the inhabitants equal under the law. Bernardino Riva- 
davia appeared, and by his administrative achievements transformed 
Buenos Aires. His was the greatest force that drove us forward 
toward our future, so much so that Alberdi could truly write: ‘‘Many 
men hate Rivadavia because they can propose no forward-looking 
step that he has not already suggested.” 





4 Of 1810.—Editor, 
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ALVEAR AVENUE, BUENOS AIRES 


One of the beautiful streets in the residential section of the Argentine capital. 
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Buenos Aires continues to grow. Quays are built; Florida Street 
is paved with the stones of the pier planned by Cervifio in 1802; 
the poorer districts are cleaned up, minds are swept clear, the city 
is well scrubbed; the common people become polite. 

The tyranny of Rosas suddenly clips the city’s wings. Buenos 
Aires les dormant in the hope of better times. Urquiza comes, in 
fine array. Liberty returns. First steps toward the organization of 
the republic are taken, by the construction of new and different 
buildings. As Urquiza rises, so too, the house-tops are raised. The 
first 2-story building makes its appearance. Then, at the corner of 
Bolivar and Alsina streets, there rises an edifice with three floors. It 
is madness; the gaping crowds are carried away, and applaud the very 
bricks. The city continues to increase in size. In 1800, there are 
30,000 inhabitants; in 1810, the year of independence, the figure has 
risen to 60,000. From then on growth does not pause. In 1885 
the official census gives 365,000 inhabitants; by 1895 the number is 
nearly double and there are 665,800; in 1905 there are 900,000; and 
in 1920, 1,700,000; in 1930 the municipal estimates put the figure at 
2,500,000. And still the city grows. 


THE HARBOR 


‘Buenos Aires,”’ says Eduardo Madero, ‘‘does not know the word 
‘impossible.’ ”’ 

Buenos Aires, heart of the Republic, model of courage and industry 
for the provinces, has no harbor accessible to boats of any tonnage. 
People complain: ‘‘The river is too difficult; it is full of sand banks. 
Passengers have to disembark by taking to small boats, and then 
reach the pier by means of a wagon. 

““We must have a harbor.” 

Madero makes the harbor. Huergo enlarges it. The work begins 
in 1886 and is completed in 1897. Dredges sweep the bottom of the 
river; they deepen the channel and inclose it. Nothing is impossible! 
Madero makes himself master of the waters of the estuary; he governs 
them at will, moving them hither and thither, wherever it is most to 
the advantage of Buenos Aires. The length of the docks is already 
more than 9 miles; soon it will measure 25. The inner harbors are of 
enormous capacity. Buenos Aires can put in her pocket the ships of 
the universe. 

BUENOS AIRES THE OPTIMIST 


Buenos Aires is not affrighted by her dizzy progress. The extraor- 
dinary is the normal. The city spreads out in fan shape; suburbs 
radiate from the center, joined by street-car lines, by automobiles, by 
omnibuses, by subways. The outskirts of the city abound in lakes, 
morasses, and insalubrious places. Bah! Hard work will clean up 
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Courtesy of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. of Argentina, (Inc.), Division of United Engineers and Constructors, (Inc.). 
LACROZE SUBWAY, BUENOS AIRES 


This new subway, 5 miles in length, was opened in 1930, after 18 months’ work. Upper view: Subway 
coaches in Callao station. Lower view: Mezzanine floor of the Pueyrredon station, looking east, 
showing change booth and turnstiles: 
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unwholesome regions. Where once was a stagnant pool, there rise 
to-day a hospital, a theater, a shelter where children grow fat and 
rosy. On the site of the Plaza del Parque, now called the Plaza 
Lavalle, there had been for 70 years a tract of waste land known as 
“that dreadful Zamudio hollow.” It had been the scene of savage 
crimes and famous adventures. Don Pastor Obligado tells us in 
El Primer Ferrocaril that a popular bit of street doggerel dated from 
those times and those doings. 

Where the Columbus Theater stands to-day was once ‘‘the old 
dump,’’ where waste was burned. Art and luxury rising above refuse! 
God created beauty from clay. . . . Soon it is found that some of the 
central streets are too narrow. The most progressive officials begin 
to ‘‘cut the blocks.” First of these is Don Torcuato de Alvear, who, 
in the face of all opposition, begins to widen certain streets, Santa Fe, 
Cérdoba, and others. 

Buenos Aires needs a great avenue to serve as its backbone. In 
the year 1872 Don Daniel de Solier, later vice admiral, and Don 
Carlos Carranza propose to expropriate all the blocks between 
Rivadayia and Victoria Streets, from the Plaza de Mayo to Eleventh 
of September Street. The Government is opposed to this course 
“for the reason that if these buildings are demolished we shall be 
destroying the houses in which many great men have been born.” 
But in the progressive times of Judrez Celman the obstacles are over- 
come. On May 5, 1889, the opening up of the Avenida de Mayo 
begins. A labor of Hercules! It becomes necessary to cut through the 
middle of blocks. The expropriation is paid for at a great price. 
Ten millions! No matter. On with the work! On July 9, 1894, the 
great avenue 1s opened. (Ex-President Judrez Celman, hidden behind 
the shutters of a baleony, weeps as he beholds from a distance the 
triumph of his work.) 

In spite of everything Buenos Aires grows, overflows, becomes 
choked. The traffic must have breathing space. Under the progres- 
sive administrations of Joaquin de Anchorena and José Luis Cantilo, 
diagonals are opened which give the great city an even more metro- 
politan aspect. The invention of the elevator has made possible the 
construction of the skyscraper. The buildings, like shadows of Argen- 
tina’s progress, grow longer, grow wider, stand on end. They aspire 
to the clouds in tribute to Garay’s dream. 

Buenos Aires! 

City of optimism! City untouched and untouchable by storms of 
any kind! City which men will never be able to destroy! 

Gateway of the earth! 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM 
LATIN AMERICA FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


By L. A. WHEELER 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Foreign Agricultural Service Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


ATIN American countries are playing an increasingly important 
is part in supplying the growing demand for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in the United States during the winter and early spring months. 
These imports are for the most part a development of the last decade. 
In 1920 imports of fresh fruits and vegetables, excluding bananas, 
from Latin American countries were valued at around $1,000,000. In 
recent years the value of this trade has averaged between six and 
seven million dollars. Since the trade in bananas is in a class of its 
own, this discussion is confined to fresh fruits and vegetables moving 
to the United States during the winter and spring months of the 
Northern Hemisphere. Tomatoes, green peas, peppers, grapefruit, 
avocados, and numerous other items come from Mexico and Cuba. 
Argentina and Chile supply grapes and melons as well as a small 
quantity of other fruit. Difference in growing seasons compared with 
producing areas in the United States is the underlying basis for this 
trade. Its development, however, has depended upon improvement 
in transportation facilities, including the use of refrigeration, without 
which the movement of these highly perishable products would be 
impossible. For the present purpose it will be convenient to divide 
the trade into two categories, that with Mexico and Cuba, which is 
the more important and consists largely of vegetables, and that with 
Argentina and Chile, made up chiefly of grapes and melons. 

The increasing imports of vegetables from Cuba and Mexico have 
been an outstanding feature of the food import trade of the United 
States in recent years. The most important area in these countries 
producing vegetables for United States markets is to be found on the 
west coast of Mexico. Some 15 river valleys running to the Gulf of 
California and the Pacific Ocean in the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, and 
Nayarit comprise the producing districts of this area, in which about 
50,000 acres are devoted to vegetable production. In the order of 
their importance, the vegetables produced are tomatoes, green peas, 
green peppers, and string beans. Considerable quantities of melons, 
both cantaloupes and watermelons, are also shipped from this region. 
About three-fourths of the tomato acreage is located in the Fuerte 
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and Sinaloa River Valleys in northern Sinaloa. The Yaqui, Mayo, 
and Sonora River Valleys in the State of Sonora are the principal pea- 
producing areas. Peppers are grown chiefly in the Fuerte River 
Valley, while the relatively small acreage of string beans is located in 
the Culiacan and Rosario River Valleys in the States of Sinaloa and 
Nayarit, respectively. In addition to the producing districts on the 
west coast proper, there is a small vegetable-producing area at the 
extreme southern tip of the peninsula of Lower California. The 
vegetables from this district, chiefly tomatoes, are shipped by boat to 
California ports. 





VEGETABLE CULTIVATION IN MEXICO 


A field of peppers and, in the background, corn. 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from the west coast to the United 
States markets assumed importance for the first time in the 1920-21 
season, when about 1,000 carloads were shipped across the border. In 
recent seasons such shipments have amounted to around 6,000 car- 
loads annually, a small part of which are vegetables intended for 
Canadian markets. Tomatoes have constituted approximately 80 
per cent, and green peas 10 per cent of the total shipments. Vege- 
tables from the west coast are shipped to the United States over the 
Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico and enter at the border port of 
Nogales, Ariz. 

The shipping season for Mexican west coast vegetables extends 
from November through May with January and April as the period of 
heaviest shipments. 
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The west coast vegetable industry has been developed in the face 
of many discouragements. In 1925-26, for example, cold weather, 
heavy rains, diseases, and insect pests reduced greatly the production 
of this area. In the next season, diseases were also prevalent and in 
addition unorganized marketing contributed to heavy losses. In 
1927-28 heavy rains and floods wiped out large acreages and destroyed 
highways and railroad tracks and bridges. In that season it was 
necessary to ship vegetables from the southern areas of the west 
coast to the United States by a long round-about southern route to 
Guadalajara and thence northward to the Texas border. In 1929 
revolutionary activities greatly handicapped the movement of the 
vegetable crop. So far as tomatoes are concerned the 1929-30 
season was probably the most profitable ever experienced. This 
can not be said for green peas, however, which were produced and 
shipped in such large quantities as practically to demoralize markets 
in the United States during the principal shipping season. The 
United States tariff act of 1930, which increased rates on vegetables 
considerably, now adds another difficulty to the movement of Mexican 
vegetables to the United States. Shipments of vegetables have 
held up well, however, in spite of this additional handicap and dex 
pressed market conditions. The higher tariff will doubtless require 
shippers to be more careful as to the quality of the vegetables shipped 
than they have been in the past. 4 

Markets for Mexican west coast vegetables extend from coast to 
coast in the United States and into Canada. Divided by States, 
California ordinarily takes the largest quantity with New York or 
Illinois coming second. Generally speaking, more Mexican vege- 
tables are marketed in the western and mid-western part of the 
United States than along the eastern seaboard. 

In addition to the vegetable acreage on the Mexican west coast, 
there are a few hundred acres in the vicinity of Manuel, State of 
Tamaulipas, on the east coast devoted to the production of vegetables 
for shipment to the United States. Vegetables from this area, 
chiefly snap beans, peppers, tomatoes, and peas, enter the United 
States by rail through the border ports of Laredo and Brownsville, 
Tex. These shipments, however, are only a fraction of those shipped 
from the west coast of Mexico. 

The production of vegetables in Cuba for export to the United 
States is concentrated largely in the Provinces of Habana and Pinar 
del Rio. The port of Habana handles the entire export crop. The 
vegetables exported to the United States, in the order of importance 
are: Tomatoes, egg plant, potatoes, green peppers, lima beans, and 
cucumbers. These products together comprise about 85 per cent 
of the total exports and the remainder is made up of okra, squash, and 
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string beans. Tomatoes during a normal year constitute over half 
of the total exports. In addition to vegetables, Cuba also ships 
considerable quantities of grapefruit and avocados (or alligator pears, 
as they are improperly known) to the United States. The increase 
in imports of Cuban avocados has been especially noteworthy, from 
4,000,000 pounds in 1924-25 to over six and one-half million in 
1929-30. 

The Isle of Pines was formerly the seat of a flourishing fruit and 
vegetable industry, but the importance of this area as a source of 
fruits and vegetables imported into the United States has declined, 





A GRAPEFRUIT GROVE 


Last year Cuba furnished the United States with more than 7,000,000 pounds of grapefruit. 


particularly with respect to grapefruit, since the hurricane in October, 
1926. The Isle of Pines still supplies considerable quantities of some 
vegetables, such as peppers and egg plant. 

As in the case of Mexico, the Cuban vegetable export industry is 
a relatively recent development. In the 1925-26 season shipments 
of Cuban vegetables to the United States amounted to the equivalent 
of about 1,000 cars, while in 1929-30 these exports had increased to 
2,000 cars. The bulk of the exports of vegetables from Cuba go to 
New York. Since the tourist season and the Cuban vegetable ship- 
ping season coincide, many of the ships bringing tourists to Cuba 
from December to April are provided with refrigeration for carrying 
fruits and vegetables on the return journey. Some shipments are 








AVOCADO TREE AND 
FRUIT 

Several varieties of this fruit 
are grown extensively in the 
Latin American countries, 
and though its cultivation 
has been introduced into the 
United States, large quanti- 
ties are imported from Cuba 
and Mexico. Upper: A 10- 
year old tree. Left: Fine 
specimens of the fruit. 
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made by car ferry to Key West and a few by direct ship to New 
Orleans. 

Shipments of vegetables from Cuba begin in the latter part of 
November and extend through May, with the peak of the movement 
being reached usually in February or March. Cuban vegetables 
do not receive as wide distribution within the United States as is the 
case with vegetables from Mexico. No data are at hand to indicate 
accurately the distribution of Cuban vegetables by markets. There 
is no question, however, but that New York and other eastern sea- 
board cities consume the greater part of these products. 

Since the increased United States tariff on vegetables was based on 
the competition of these products with the domestic products of the 
United States, it will be of interest to examine briefly the status of 
this competition. The principal areas in the United States producing 
vegetables for shipment during the same period in which Mexican 
and Cuban vegetables move are to be found on the east coast of 
Florida and in the lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas. The winter 
vegetable-shipping season in Florida covers about eight months, 
from the first of November to the end of June, while the lower Rio 
Grande Valley ships mostly from late in November to early in March. 
It will be seen that the shipping seasons for these areas are approxi- 
mately the same as those for Cuba and Mexico. There is this 
difference, however, that during the first six weeks or more of the 
season, or roughly up to the first of January, shipments from the 
producing regions in the United States are usually light and consti- 
tute a smaller part of the total season shipments than in the case of 
Cuba and Mexico. In other words, the Cuban and Mexican areas 
have an advantage of several weeks. 

It may be well to note that in addition to Cuba and Mexico, the 
Bahamas and Bermuda, although of course these islands are not in- 
cluded in Latin America, also supply a considerable quantity of 
vegetables imported into the United States. In former years Ber- 
muda was more important in this respect than at present and, except 
for celery, which is not shipped in significant quantities from Cuba 
and Mexico, Bermuda is no longer an important source of United 
States winter vegetables. Shipments from the Bahamas consist 
almost entirely of tomatoes. Tomato shipments from the Bahamas 
to the United States are only about one-fourth as large as those from 
Cuba and less than one-tenth as large as those from Mexico. 

Porto Rico must also be considered in any discussion of the trade 
in winter vegetables. A great deal of interest has been manifested in 
the possibilities of developing an extensive trade in these products 
with the continental United States. Present production is small com- 
pared with that of either Cuba or Mexico, but there appears to be 
considerable land adaptable for winter vegetable production on the 





MELONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Upper: A canteloupe field in the Fuerte River Valley, State of Sinaloa, Mexico. Lower: Gathering melons 
in Chile, a leading source of supply for the winter market in the United States. 
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island. The need for greater diversification in the agriculture of the 
island and the distinct advantage of duty-free entry of its products 
make it reasonable to expect a considerable expansion in the produc- 
tion and shipment of winter vegetables to the continental United 
States in the years to come. Shipments of grapefruit from Porto 
Rico have already become important. 

Grapes and honeydew melons make up the bulk of the fruit 
imported into the United States from Argentina and Chile. Small 
amounts of fresh peaches, plums, and pears are also imported, but the 
quantities involved are relatively insignificant. With the exception 
of a few thousand pounds of asparagus, no vegetables are imported 
from these countries. Argentina supplies most of the grapes entering 
into this trade, but Chile has become in the last few years the leading 
source of melons. The import trade in these fruits and melons from 
South America is on an essentially different basis than that of vege- 
tables from Cuba and Mexico. The cost of transportation and 
refrigeration for the long route from Chile and Argentina places these 
products on a luxury basis when they reach United States markets. 
They are sold for the most part only in the higher-class fruit stores 
and in hotels and restaurants. In such a trade, quality is of outstand- 
ing importance and a great deal of care must be exercised in packing 
and in handling in order to place the fruit in far distant markets in 
good condition. Argentine grapes, for example, are shipped to the 
United States in small crates holding approximately 20 pounds and 
are packed with shredded paper in order to prevent deterioration 
in transit. 

In spite of the handicap of the long haul to market this trade shows 
a distinctly upward trend. An indication of this growth is to be found 
in the fact that in the winter and spring of 1925 imports of grapes from 
Argentina amounted to around 2,000,000 pounds, while by 1930 they 
had risen to over 7,000,000 pounds. On a somewhat smaller scale the 
same trend is evident in imports of melons. In 1925 Chile and Argen- 
tina together supplied the United States markets with less than 1,000,- 
000 pounds of melons. In 1930, in spite of depressed market condi- 
tions in the United States, these imports totaled almost 4,000,000 
pounds and in 1929, when market conditions were better, almost 
5,000,000 pounds of melons were received from these countries. 

Because of seasons exactly the reverse of those of the United States, 
soft fruits and melons from Argentina and Chile experience little com- 
_ petition from United States grown products. Grapes and melons from 
Argentina and Chile arrive in the United States from January through 
June, the bulk of them coming during March and April. During this 
period there are few domestic melons on United States markets. The 
first domestic melons are usually received from the Imperial Valley of 
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GRAPE CULTURE IN ARGENTINA AND CHILE 





Upper: A corner of the grounds of the National School of Viticulture at Mendoza. Lower: Harvesting 
grapes in Chile 
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California in May with June and July the heaviest months of ship- 
ment. December is usually the last month in which domestic melons 
are shipped. A somewhat similar situation is to be found with grapes, 
although in this case the season starts later and lasts somewhat longer. 
The first domestic grapes likewise come from California, usually in 
July, although a few cars are shipped in June, and, until recently, 
November and December have been the last months for domestic 
grapes. In the last few years, however, certain California grapes, 
particularly the Emperor variety, have been held in storage and 
shipped as late as February or March. Even with this extension of 





CHILEAN ONIONS FOR EXPORT 


Onions of the Spanish type packed for exportation to markets of the United States. 


the domestic marketing season these grapes do not offer serious 
competition for Argentine and Chilean products. 

The question naturally arises as to the future prospects of this 
trade between Argentina and Chile and the United States. In 
attempting to find an answer to this question, it seems safe to assume 
that on the production or supply side the possibilities are great. 
Both Argentina and Chile have thousands of acres devoted to fruit 
and vine culture. Both countries have large additional areas adapt- 
able to this purpose. More is needed, however, than mere production 
of a large quantity of fruit. When fruit is to be shipped thousands 
of miles, the importance of quality can not be overemphasized. 
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There is keen interest in official and unofficial circles in the develop- 
ment of fruit production in these countries. A law to encourage 
and promote the fruit industry passed in Chile in 1928 is indicative 
of this interest. 

The main problems, however, will probably be found on the mar- 
keting and demand side. That the marketing and transportation 
difficulties can be overcome is indicated by the growth of exports 
of deciduous fruits and grapes from South Africa to England. This 
trade has increased from around 500,000 packages in 1920 to about 
2,500,000 packages in 1930. Cape Town is about the same distance 
from Liverpool as Buenos Aires is from New York, while the distance 
from Valparaiso to New York is substantially less. Some increase 
in the demand for these fruits in the United States may reasonably 
be expected, but it should not be forgotten that United States mar- 
kets are well supplied throughout the winter with other fruits such 
as apples, bananas, and citrus fruits. The presence of these fruit 
supplies, together with the relatively high prices of the Argentine 
and Chilean products, make it seem probable that the trade in the 
latter will continue on a luxury basis. This is not to say, however, 
that the trade can not be much increased above its present level. 





A FRUIT VENDOR IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


THE APURE RIVER, 
A TRIBUTARY OF THE GREAT ORINOCO 


By L. M. Gray 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


HE Apure River, which takes its name from a tribe of Indians now 

extinct, is one of the principal tributaries of the Orimoco. It 
rises in the mountain State of Tachira in the extreme southwestern 
corner of the Republic of Venezuela and flows almost due east to a 
junction with the Orinoco at a place about 250 miles up river from 
Ciudad Bolivar. The Apure has a total length of about 750 miles 
and a navigable length of about 600 miles, and its total drainage 
area is about 49,400 square miles. This latter includes the territory 
drained by the Uribante, the Portuguesa, and the Guarico. The 
Uribante rises in the Venezuelan Andes in the State of Tachira and 
joins the Apure near the town of Guasdualito in the western extremity 
of the State of Apure. The Portuguesa, rising in the plains of the 
same name, drains the vast area south of Lake Valencia and Barquisi- 
meto and unites with the Apure (Cafio Ruende) about 10 miles 
above the city of San Fernando, the capital of the State of Apure. 
The Guarico has its origin in the mountainous region east of Lake 
Valencia and within 30 miles of the Caribbean; it flows east through 
the State of Aragua and then southward across the llanos of Guarico 
to a union with the Apure about 22 miles east of San Fernando. 

The Apure forms the northern boundary of the State to which it 
gives its name from near the western end to the Orinoco. The banks 
of the river being composed of light sand and clay, there is a great 
amount of erosion and bank caving and consequent oscillation in the 
channel of the stream. Noting the great number of channels cutting 
through the banks and the depressions which appear to be old beds of 
streams, the impression is received that the river in recent times has 
wandered over the entire extent of its alluvial plain and that the plain 
itself is the result of such wanderings. 

Another of the tributaries of the Orinoco, the Arauca, rises in 
the same general area as the Apure, and flows eastward almost 
parallel to and from 30 to 60 miles south of that river. The plains 
of these two rivers form the western portion of the great llanos of 
Venezuela. This area seems to be a granitic basin overlaid with a 
sedimentary deposit and covered to a varying depth with river silt. 
It appears to have been originally, after the valley ceased to be an 
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arm of the sea, a vast swamp or submerged plain over which the sedi- 
ment gradually accumulated in the form of current bedded sands and 
clays now locally designated as arecife. Over this, at most places, 
is the still accumulating recent alluvium of the modern streams. 
From its source to the beginning of the plains, the Apure flows 
between solid walls of jungle growth which are seemingly impenetrable. 
These jungles support many forms of wild life and are the home of the 
dreaded and giant anaconda. Below the town of Guasdualito occa- 
sional breaks in the walls are noted and clearings are encountered. 
Soon the Ilanos are reached, the great grassy plains that in many 
places, stretch away, unbroken, to the horizon, with nothing in the way 
of vegetation to suggest the Tropics. From the appearance of the sur- 
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MAP SHOWING THE APURE RIVER OF VENEZUELA 


The shaded portion of the inset indicates the territory embraced in the larger map. 


rounding country one might be in Nebraska or Montana. There are 
forests along the Apure all the way to the Orinoco, but these do not 
generally extend very far back from the river; one must see the occas- 
ional palm or be close enough to the shore to pick out the details of the 
tropical growths to realize that one is within 7° of the Equator. 
If one stands by the bank of the Apure at sundown, looking across 
1,800 feet of water from San Fernando to the green bank of the other 
shore and watching the rivermen paddling rapidly down the stream 
in their dug-out canoes, little effort is required to imagine oneself by 
the bank of the Mackenzie, thousands of miles to the north. 

The Apure, which was navigated by the Spaniards 50 years before a 
settlement was established at Jamestown, is not one of the great 
rivers of South America; in fact, the great Orinoco itself is probably 
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in fifth place among the rivers of the Southern continent as regards 
length, though its volume is possibly next to that of the Amazon. The 
width of the Apure at San Fernando, 124 miles above its mouth, 1s, 
at high-water stage, about 1,800 feet and its maximum surface veloc- 
ity is 5.815 feet per second. It carries past San Fernando at extreme 
flood stage about 4,500 cubic meters (1,188,765 gallons) of water 
per second, about one-half of the amount of the normal flow of the 
Magdalena, the principal river of the Republic of Colombia. The 
slope at flood stage is 0.00007, about the same as that of the Missis- 
sippi at Helena, Ark., when the Father of Waters is in flood; the 
mean velocity of the Mississippi, however, is, under these conditions, 
nearly twice that of the Apure. 


FLOODS 


At San Fernando the difference in elevation between the extreme 
flood stage and the low-water stage is 27.9 feet. The general eleva- 
tion of the river banks is 24.6 feet above the low water and when the 
river reaches this height the entire surrounding country becomes 
inundated. While San Fernando itself is rarely flooded, during the 
flood period it is entirely surrounded by water and appears to be an 
islandina vast lake. At such times canoes may go entirely around the 
city. This condition was noted by Humboldt, who wrote: 


Durante la época de las grandes crecientes los habitantes de estas regiones, 
para eludir las fuerzas de las corrientes, y el peligro de los troncos de drboles que 
arrastran, en lugar de remontar por el cauce de los rios, lo hacen por las sabanas. 
Para ir de San Fernando a los pueblos de San Juan de Payara, San Rafael de 
Atamaica o San Francisco de Capanaparo, trazan su ruta como si tratasen de 
atravesar un rio de veinte leguas de ancho. (During the times of great floods, 
the inhabitants of these regions, in order to escape the force of the current and 
the danger from trees swept along by it, go upstream over the plains, instead of 
following the river channel. In journeying from San Fernando to the towns of 
San Juan de Payara, San Rafael de Atamaica, or San Francisco de Capanaparo, 
they plan the trip as though it were a matter of crossing a river 20 leagues wide.) 


The flood stages of the Apure, as is usual with such streams, follow 
somewhat the regularity of ocean tides, and the curve of flood heights 
and low-water stages plotted for a period of years resembles in shape 
a tidal curve. This regularity is such that the date of the arrival of 
the crest of the flood and its probable height are foretold by the 
river men with amazing precision. At the time the writer arrived in 
San Fernando in the middle of last July he was told that the river 
would rise until the middle of August and reach a height about the 
same as that reached the year before, both of which predictions were 
subsequently verified. This applies, of course, to the regular annual 
rise of the river, and not to the unusual floods of 1919 and 1927— 
the 10-year floods—nor to the extraordinary flood of 1892, which 
may be characterized as a 50-year flood. In 1930 the river reached 
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its greatest height (at San Fernando), 222.48 feet, on August 24, 
remained at that level for a week, and began to fall on August 31. 

Accurate data as to the flood heights of former years was difficult 
to obtain at San Fernando, but fortunately a partial record of the 
heights of crests had been kept for the past 10 years by the manager 
of one of the commercial houses, and to supplement this record 
sufficient evidence was uncovered to enable the flood levels of 1919 and 
1892 to be fixed with reasonable assurance. The elevation of low 
water was assumed to be 196.8 feet above the sea, which corre- 
sponds roughly with the elevation determined by Humboldt. Using 
this datum plane thus established and referring to it the points that 
were recorded and those developed from the testimony of the river 
men, the flood record is: 


Feet 

Elevation of mean low water Feet TQ 22 rere & ce 2 2 ee eerie 221. 96 
in front of San Fernando___ 196.8 IO Die epee el epee 221. 89 
Flood heights: nS P76 cee rs eee eC TS 222.94 
UNS © Die Seas aes ee eas a es 224. 68 pS P47 eee eines mUr tee ck 223. 86 
QO Te ae aa NR ree aes 224. 38 VOD. 2i3 ls Sree ee aa 221. 20 

iE D psa eens ees a ee DPE AOI WDD Oye wes sete th ES ae ai DOD), OAS 

WO Die re alee tt sg Na 222.15 LOSOi he ee 222. 48 


It will be noted from these figures that the rises of 1921, 1922, 1925, 
and 1929 reached practically the same level, and that the flood plane 
of 1892 was only 2.46 feet above this level. 

As noted before, when the river reaches a level of 221.4 ft. at San 
Fernando it has covered most of its high banks and water flows out 
over the low-lying plains; at much lower stages, however, the water 
leaks out through innumerable small channels and depressions, forming 
currents away from the parent stream and threatening to influence 
it in seeking other channels. As the waters rise and the extent of the 
flooded areas increases, the danger of the main channel being diverted 
through one of these openings, particularly in bends where the main 
force of the flood current is directly against the bank and into the 
mouth of the depression, appears to be, and in many cases 1s, real. 
An alluvial river makes its own bed. This condition, this constant 
threat of the Apure to swing its channel away from San Fernando and 
so destroy the identity of that city as a river port, has for many 
years caused great concern to the residents and has resulted in the 
making of many studies and reports. It has been proposed that a 
levee be built around the city to prevent the entry of the flood waters, 
and that the banks of the river in front of the city be protected against 
erosion by means of revetment similar to that used for years on the 
Missouri. Other protection methods have also been suggested. 


NAVIGATION 


It has been noted that the Apure is navigable for a distance of about 
600 miles, meaning, of course, that the canoes and bongos—large canoes 





Courtesy of L. M. Gray 


APURE RIVER CRAFT 


Upper: This type of sailing vessel is the chief cargo carrier on the Apure between San Fernando and 
Ciudad Bolivar. Above San Fernando, freight and passengers are generally carried in ‘‘bongos’’ and 
canoes. Lower: This vessel, formed by joining two canoes together by a platform and covering it with 
a roof of hides, is used for the transportation of hogs. The photograph was taken at San Fernando. 
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partially housed in—can ascend for that distance. The river is navi- 
gable up to San Fernando for the small river steamers during all but 
three months of the year, and for a considerable distance above San 
Fernando for the several months during which the river is in flood. 
There are three such steamers operating on the Apure; these are: The 
Apure, 191 tons cargo capacity; the Arauca, 71 tons; and the Amparo, 
41 tons, all belonging to the Orinoco fleet of the Compafiia Anénima 
Venezolana de Navegacién. The first of these, the Apure, makes 
irregular trips between San Fernando and Ciudad Bolivar; the Avauca 
and the Amparo ply between ports on the Apure and Arauca and make 
occasional trips to Ciudad Bolivar. 





Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine 


CATTLE SWIMMING THE APURE 


In addition to these, the three tank steamers of the company’s 
coastal fleet, San Juan, San Vicente, and San Antonio, make occasional 
trips up the river to San Fernando during the months of July, August, 
and September, generally bringing cargoes of salt and taking back all 
the cargo that the merchants have to offer. These vessels are each 
of 600 tons. 

As the sailings of these steamers are uncertain and their capacity 
very limited, the main dependence of the merchants of San Fernando 
and the other river ports for the handling of their shipments is on the 
sailing boats and bongos. These sailing vessels, of which there are 
probably 50 on the river, have a cargo capacity of from 20 to 30 tons, 
and as they have a draft of only slightly more than 3 feet they operate 
up river as far as San Fernando during the entire year. At times of 
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extreme low water there are places in the Apure below San Fernando 
where the channel has not sufficient depth to permit the passage of 
these loaded vessels, and they have to unload and transfer their cargoes 
over such stretches in canoes, move up the lightened boat, and reload 
again at the upper end of the shoal. At such times the journey from 
Ciudad Bolivar consumes weeks. Under the most faverable condi- 
tions the trip up is made in 10 days and the trip down in 5 days. 
The vessels tie up to the bank at all stages of the river; there are 
no unloading or transfer facilities of any kind at any of the river ports. 








Gaurtese of The aCe seal Revie 
TRANSFERRING CARGO ON THE APURE RIVER 


At times of extreme low water, when loaded vessels can not pass certain points, it is necessary to transfer 
cargoes to canoes. The lightened boats are reloaded after navigating the shallow channels. 


SAN FERNANDO AND THE APURE REGION 


San Fernando de Apure, a city of 7,000 people, is a State capital 
and of more importance than its population figures would indicate. 
It was founded in the year 1788 by Fray Buenaventura de Benaocas 
and has historical interest through its association with the campaigns of 
Bolivar, El Libertador, and of Paez, ‘‘the Lion of the Apure.”” It was 
here that Bolivar was first joined by the two regiments of the British 
Legion which figured so prominently in subsequent battles of the 
War of Independence.!’ In 1818, Morillo, commanding the Spanish 





1 See BULLETIN, December, 1930, pp. 1341 ff. This issue was commemorative of the century of Bolivar’s 
death.—ditor. 
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forces, established headquarters at San Fernando; on the retirement 
of the Spaniards to the coast it was occupied and held as headquarters 
by Paez, who founded a mint here. For the next four years it was 
fought over by the opposing forces, and occupied by each in turn 
many times. It was the ‘jumping off”’ point for Bolivar’s expedition 
to Colombia. Furthermore, it was on the Apure near San Fernando 
that Paez captured with his cavalry the boats held by the Spaniards, 
and so made possible the crossing of Bolivar’s troops. This action, 
in which the mounted troops swam their horses into the river and 
attacked boats, is almost unique in warfare. 





Photo from National Association of Audubon Societies 
EGRETS IN THE NEST 


The parent egrets, or snowy herons, take turns sitting on the nest; before changing places, the birds coo and 
caress each other. 


During the civil wars of the past century there were many cam- 
paigns around the Apure. 

This river, and its principal city, San Fernando, gained renown 
about 15 years ago as one of the greatest feather gathering and shipping 
place in the world. During the period when women wore feathers on 
their hats millions of dollars’ worth of egret plumes were shipped from 
the Apure, and the trade in feathers was one of the greatest industries 
of the region. When the styles in women’s hats changed, the trade 
languished, and now that the birds are protected and can not be killed 
very few feathers are gathered. 

One of the most striking features of the Apure region and of the 
Venezuelan llanos generally is the abundance and variety of bird Jife 
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found there. It is doubtful if anywhere in the world there can be 
found a greater number of different kinds of birds. It is a veritable 
paradise for the ornithologist and a lifetime might be spent there 
collecting specimens. The vegetation that thrives unchecked, the 
river grass and the marsh lilies that float on the muddy waters, and the 
shrubs that line the banks seem to draw to this region representatives 
of all branches of the feathered kingdom. Ducks of a hundred 
kinds, crows, hummingbirds, screaming parrots, and the macaws whose 
gorgeous plumage paints pictures of blue and red and yellow on the 
landscape; hawks, eagles, buzzards and the vultures, the lazy and 
clumsy and loathsome scavengers whose faithful fulfillment of theic 
destiny is attested largely by the remarkable absence of flies; egrets 
in such abundance that at certain times and at their favored places 
they so cover the terrain with their white plumes that the ground 
seems to be snow-blanketed; long-legged cranes standing solemnly in 
pools; the song-birds of the family represented by the turpiales of 
the glorious’ bugle notes—birds of all kinds and shapes and colors 
have their home in or visit the State of Apure. 

It is not alone in the air and on land that myriad forms of life are 
noted in this region, for the waters of the Apure are teeming with 
fishes and 'ower aquatic vertebrates, and furnish interest for the 
ichthyologist and sport for the hunter and the fisherman. Alligators 
are found in great schools, and alligator hunting and the curing and 
shipping of their hides is one of the leading industries of the State. 
Here are also found the electric eel of the Orinoco and the little vora- 
cious caribe that is such a menace to swimmers. It is probable that 
these tropic waters contain and conceal as many different forms of 
life as there are varieties of birds above them. 

The Apure, like all the Venezuelan hinterland, needs another 
Humboldt to uncover and make known to the world the riches and the 
wonders of this great inland empire. 

And sunset on the Apure or on the great Orinoco is a never to be 
forgotten sight. 








RECENT RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 
IN BRAZIL 


By Jutian 8. Duncan, M. A. 


HAVE just returned to the United States from a five months’ 

stay in Brazil, where I have been studying the railway systems. 
During this trip I traveled over all the principal railways of the States 
of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. As is well known, the 
most important coffee producing state is Sao Paulo. On a previous 
trip to Brazil I had covered the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, 
and Santa Catharina. The boat on which I left Brazil called at 
Victoria, State of Espirito Santo, in a coffee producing area north- 
east of the Federal capital, and Belem (Para), capital of the State of 
Para, where I had the opportunity of observing railway conditions in 
an equatorial climate. 

In its railway development Brazil has had to cope with formidable 
obstacles. The first of these consists of the mountain ranges which 
the lines have to traverse from the coast cities to the interior plateau. 
For example, from Santos, the chief coffee port of Brazil, to the city 
of Sao Paulo the railroad makes an ascent of over 2,000 feet in 49 
miles. A similar condition prevails in the network of lines leading 
from the capital of the republic to the north, west, and east; the rise 
in altitude ranges from 2,000 to 2,500 feet. 

Another difficulty is that presented by a tropical climate. Main- 
tenance is costly. There is a rainy season which plays havoc with the 
road-bed, washouts and slides are frequent, and repairs cost heavily, 
both in labor and material, as also in delays to traffic. The geologic 
formation of Brazil is such that the earth is particularly liable to slides 
during the rainy season. This may be observed especially on the line 
from Santos to Sao Paulo, where enormous sums of money have been 
spent on the construction of an elaborate system of drains. 

Still another obstacle is the nation’s lack of good coal. Its absence 
has up to the present made impossible the development of an iron 
and steel industry ; hence all rails and rolling stock have been imported. 
While many of the roads burn wood, nevertheless large amounts of 
coal are required because of transportation costs and the unsuitability of 
wood for use in passenger traffic. This is a heavy expense and a con- 
stant burden on the exchange rate of the milreis. 

Brazil also offers an illustration of the difficulties of building and 
operating railways in a country with a paper currency which has 
varied widely in its gold value. Rails, rolling stock, and coal have 
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to be paid for in gold, while freight and passenger fares are collected 
in the paper currency of Brazil. The comparative prosperity of the 
railroads of the State of Sao Paulo is due, among other reasons, to the 
fact that, until a few years ago, they had rates which were variable 
according to fluctuations in the gold value of the milreis. Many of 
the railroad failures have been due to the fact that although the 
operating companies had foreign obligations to pay in gold, they were 
collecting fares and freight rates in a greatly depreciated currency. 
Internal prices do not vary as rapidly as the currency changes in 
gold value. Naturally shippers and passengers oppose elevation of 
freight rates, and even when these are granted, another sharp drop 
in the exchange may make it necessary to begin the process over 
again. As the trend in Brazil, since the introduction of railways into 
the country, has been toward inflation, the railways have not had 
opportunity to profit by periods in which the value of the money unit 
was increasing, as has happened, for example, in the United States 
and Great Britain. 

When we remember these difficulties, the achievement of the 
country in covering its principal States with railways is a substantial 
one.! The more important systems run their trains on time. The 
accident showing is also commendable and the number of accidents 
is constantly decreasing. In all the traveling I have done in Brazil 
I have not been in, or witnessed, an accident. 

The Brazilians, both the directors of Government roads and the 
superintendents of privately operated systems, were very helpful 
to me in my study of their lines. I had permission from all the 
lines that I studied to ride in the fireman’s cab of the locomotive. 
I did my traveling either in the locomotive or on the rear platform of 
the train. One exciting day, at the special invitation of the engineer, 
I rode the coweatcher all day. Only once was I frightened. There 
appeared on the track a cow, who did not seem to be sure whether 
or not she wanted to match strength with the train. Fortunately 
at about the time I was testing the temperature of the rods leading 
to the cowcatcher she decided the encounter would be unwise and got 
off the track; after that day I rode no more cowcatchers. (How- 
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ALTO DA SERRA 


Mountain railway station between Santos and Sao Paulo. 


ever, I should say that this road was a new one in a relatively 
undeveloped section and the more important roads have their lines 


completely protected by fences.) 


The outstanding recent development in Brazilian railways is 
the electrification of the Paulista Railway, a privately owned system.” 











2 Length of Brazilian railways on January 1, 1930. 
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*Now incorporated in the Central do Brazil.—Editor. 
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RAILWAY BRIDGES IN BRAZIL 


Upper: Section of Sao Paulo Railway near the highest point between Santos and Sao Paulo, where an 
Ployation of over 2,500 feet must be surmounted. Lower: Parana Railway bridge, on the route, to 
Surytiba. 
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Electrification has been completed from Jundiahy to Rincao, a 
distance of 177 miles. The fast day passenger trains running on the 
main line of this road are composed of all steel coaches and are up to 
the best American standards of comfort, in the regular-fare coaches, 
the dining and parlor car services. The road has recently purchased a 
number of specially built fruit cars which are to be used in carrying 
oranges to Santos for export. 

One of the most interesting and significant contributions of rail- 
roads to the economic life of Brazil is the part played by the forestry 
service of the Paulista Railway, which was the pioneer in promoting 








Courtesy of ‘‘Revista Florestal’’ 


A GROVE OF EUCALYPTUS SAPLINGS 


The older trees have been felled and cut for utilization as fuel for locomotives of the Paulista Railway. <A 
6-year old tree is of sufficient size for this purpose. 


the growth of eucalyptus trees and the use of their timber for ties, 
building material, and fuel. Following the lead of this company, 
most of the larger systems have organized forestry services of their 
own. The eucalyptusisa very rapidly growing tree, native to Australia, 
imported and studied for use in Brazil by the Paulista. In addition 
to showing an extraordinary profit for the company, the plantations 
are also a valuable demonstration for the country. The Paulista 
makes a special effort to place at the disposal of the public the results 
of its long and careful experimentation with hundreds of types of 
eucalyptus to determine the variety best suited to the soil and climate 
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of Brazil. In its forests, located at several points on the line, millions 
of trees are planted, and at the main farm near Rio Claro the experi- 
mentation and demonstration work are concentrated. 

The Central of Brazil, the government owned and operated railway 
which connects the two leading cities of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
has recently inaugurated a special all-steel extra-fare compartment 
sleeping-car train, known as the Cruzeiro do Sul, or “Southern 


CARVALHO VIADUCT 


This important engineering 
achievement is at the mouth 
of the Rochedo Tunnel 
The Parana Railway is 
proposing to electrify this 
mountain section of the 
route. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Commerce 


Cross,” ° between Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Under the ad- 
ministration of Doctor Zander, the director of the Central during 
the Government of President Washington Luis, the number of 
accidents on this system was reduced and the percentage of trains on 
time increased. The Director selected by the Provisional Govern- 
ment had just taken over his work when I left Brazil in December; 
according to the information I received in Rio he is an executive of 





3 This constellation appears on the Brazilian coat of arms and flag.—Editor. 
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proven ability. The great need of this road, especially in view of its 
heavy suburban traffic, is the electrification of this double-track line 
from Rio to the Barra de Piauhy, 67 miles distant. One of the 
recent additions to rolling stock is a completely equipped dynamom- 
eter car, the first in Brazil. This is a much-needed pioneering step, 
as the railways of Brazil lack exact information on the power of 
their locomotives and the traction needs of their various divisions. 

One of the most important lines in the State of Sao Paulo is the 
Sorocabana, a railway owned and operated by that State. It in- 
augurated, in August of last year, perhaps the most completely 
equipped shops in South America for the repair of steam locomotives 
and rolling stock. This shop has an adequate overhead crane sys- 
tem and is modern in every particular. The Provisional Government 
of the State has selected for its Secretary of Transportation Doctor 
Monlevade, one of the most distinguished railway men in the country. 
He was for many years the superintendent of the Paulista railway, 
and was also one of the influential forces behind the Railway Pension 
Act of Brazil. His selection augurs well for the management. of 
State railways under the new administration. 

The Mogyana system, serving a rich coffee area in the State of 
Sao Paulo and with lines in the State of Minas Geraes, is privately 
owned and operated. The road is carrying heavy gold obligations 
in the form of interest and amortization payments on a loan con- 
tracted to pay for the construction of lines in the State of Minas 
Geraes. These lines are chiefly in a sparsely settled area which 
ships as its principal freight cattle on the hoof. As a consequence, 
the Minas Geraes network is as yet largely yielding annual deficits. 
Yet such is the efficiency of the organization of the company, and 
its carefully studied annual budgets, that it is meeting punctually 
interest and amortization on its loan and at the same time paying 
dividends to its stockholders. 

The Southern Minas System, comprising 801 miles of line in the 
State of Minas Geraes, is owned by the Federal Government. It 
was formerly rented to a private company, but due to this company’s 
inability to give adequate service and to maintain the road bed and 
rolling stock, it was rented to the State of Minas Geraes in 1919. 
The State obligated itself to spend a large sum of money on the pur- 
chase of new equipment and rails and on improvement of the road 
bed. Especially during the administration of Dr. Antonio Carlos, 
President of the State from 1926 to 1930, has this road made progress. 
Doctor Carlos selected as the Director of the Southern Minas Sys- 
tem an exceptionally. able railway executive, Doctor Pinedo, who 
was for several years superintendent of the Mogyana railroad. 
Under his direction there have been built and equipped in Cruzeiro 
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Courtesy of the Baldwin Locomotive Co. 
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BRAZILIAN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Upper: Cross level and rail joint mechanism on dynamometer car. This apparatus measures the buff, 
pull, various pressures, and curvature while the train is in motion, automatically recording on an instru- 


ment in the car the duration of the test, location, distance, speed, and other valuable information. Lower: 
American railway cars arriving in Brazil. 
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railway repair shops which in modernity of equipment, arrange- 
ment of machines, and adequacy to meet the needs of the road are 
second only to the shops of the Sorocabana. Also under the direction 
of Doctor Pinedo, the director just mentioned, the work of rock ballast- 
ing the roadbed has rapidly gone forward. 

Another railway system which has undergone considerable de- 
velopment within the past 10 years is that of Rio Grande do Sul. Like 
the Southern Minas System, it was formerly rented to a private 
company, ownership being in the hands of the Federal Government. 
Owing to the difficulties of the war and the post-war period and 
inability to secure an advance in freight rates, this company, which 
had employed considerable capital in the construction of new lines, 
was unable to maintain the road bed or rolling stock, and accordingly 
there was an amicable rescission of its contract. As in the case of 
the Minas System and the State of Minas Geraes, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the direction of the able minister of transportation, 
Doctor Pires do Rio, rented it to the Government of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, within whose bounds the system is located. 

To judge from a trip over this road from east to west and north 
to south and from interviews, it seems that the administration of 
the State has been efficient. One of the defects of the line was the 
excessive number of curves. The State of Rio Grande do Sul has 
spent much money in straightening the track, has made large pur- 
chases of railway equipment, buying many American-made locomo- 
tives, and is planning for the construction of repair shops equipped 
with machinery of the most modern type. During the administra- 
tion of the State the road formerly showed annual deficits, but now, 
the period of heavy expenditures for putting rolling stock and road 
bed in good repair having passed, the system is showing favorable 
balances. 

The American firms selling locomotives and other railway supplies 
maintain in Brazil representatives of high type. They are always 
well informed about the underlying conditions affecting railway 
operation in the country. In three lines American firms in this field 
of business are in a dominant position, supplying Brazilian companies 
first, with locomotives; second, with machines for repairing locomo- 
tives and cars; and third, with all-steel passenger and freight cars. 
The Paulista, which I think is the standard railway of Brazil, prides 
itself on its use of American methods and American material. I 
found among Brazilian operating officials generally that in the lines 
above mentioned American goods were highly regarded. 

Motor-truck competition is causing considerable concern to railway 
men in Brazil. It is aggravated by the fiscal policy of the several 
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States and the Federal Government. Articles transported pay a 
tax levied by the various States, in addition to a Federal tax. 
The State taxes are put on an ad valorem base and collected by the 
railway companies for the Government. Perhaps a majority of the 
people do not know that the tax is not a part of the freight or passen- 
ger rate. The State taxes in particular act as a restraining force on 
interstate business. As yet motor trucks are not fiscalized to the 
point where a Government tax is added to their charges. Hence, 
they not only use the roads constructed with public funds on payment 
of a sum which does not compare with the amount of damage which 
they do to the highways, but they also can offer a better rate because 





AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The use of piivate automobiles and motor busses is steadily increasing for urban transportation and the 
shorter rural trips. 


the freight which they carry is not subject to the Government trans- 
portation tax. 

Perhaps the majority of Brazilian railways have not yet reached the 
position where their traffic density is such that they can grant for the 
long haul a rate which is markedly lower than the rate of the motor 
truck. While most of our railroads in the United States have suffi- 
cient traffic density to give them operating economies making it easy 
to compete with the motor truck for the longer haul, a big percentage 
of Brazilian railways are “developmental” and built in advance of 
traffic. The question is whether, with continued and desirable road 
building, they will have the traffic which will enable them to reap the 
advantages of the operating economies of high traffic density. The 
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first effect of truck competition will be to confine the building of 
“developmental” railways to the main lines of traffic, with the idea 
of using the truck as a short-line feeder to those lines. 

The railways of Brazil, despite these problems, are becoming more 
efficient and are offering more comfortable transportation for 
passengers. Speedier service and a greater variety of equipment— 
for example, for the purpose of transporting oranges—are being pro- 
vided for freight shippers. In the short review given I have been 
able to touch only a part of the recent developments in Brazilian 
railways. Brazilian railway engineers and operating officials as a 
whole are alert and receptive to the best operating methods abroad, 
and under their leadership the railroads may be counted upon to do 
their part in meeting the ever-growing transportation needs of the 
country. 





THE IMMIGRATION SITUATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


By Wituiam A. Rep 


Foreign Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


BOUT five years ago a small body of men sailed forth from one of 

the world’s most thickly populated nations—England—to plant a 

colony in one of the world’s most thinly populated regions—the heart 
of South America. 

During intervening years a battle has been raging—man and 
machine have fought insect and jungle. The field of operations 
extends over an area five times larger than England. British adven- 
turers made the attack. Bolivia supplied the territory. And this 
area of 250,000 square miles, known as the Guiba Concessions, lies 
2,000 miles up the Plata-Parana-Paraguay River system. 

In the opening months of the present year news from “the front”’ 
is conflicting. No one can say whether Nature or man is to win the 
battle. Reenforcements of men and money have been called. The 
conflict 1s interesting because on the success of this enterprise may 
depend the method of attack on many another little-known region of 
the American Republics. 

This colonization scheme looked promising and wealthy Britishers 
bought stock in the company; men, women, and children embarked 
for the wilds to become pioneers of progress. The removal from 
crowded streets of English cities to the solitudes of Guiba meant a 
startling change in environment and life. But British people are 
traditionally good colonizers; the wandering spirit is ever alive and 
they are willing to venture. During the past five years several 
hundred Britishers are reported to have arrived on the scene of action. 

Interesting indeed are the letters that come to the Pan American 
Union from some of the far corners of the world relative to finding 
a more promising outlook in Latin America than in the country where 
the writers live. For illustration, a man in Tasmania states that his 
sheep ranching business of late years is not proving satisfactory. He 
wonders if the Peruvian Andes or southern Chile would not offer 
better pastures and better prospects for himself and his family and 
his friends and their families. Cold weather and long winters are 
cited by some would-be-emigrants from Alaska as a reason for casting 
longing eyes toward warmer regions. Akin to these inquiries are 
those coming from Finnish correspondents, who indicate an inclina- 
tion to emigrate to South America. From one of the world’s greatest 
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melting pots of humanity, the Hawaiian Islands, come many inquiries 
as to homes and labor in South or Central America. Overproduction 
of sugar in Java is responsible for unrest of a group of Dutch laborers 
who believe that the cane fields of Peru offer far more attractive 
returns for sugar-cane workers because ‘‘Chile needs greater quanti- 
ties of Peruvian sugar.”’ Just as these lines are written a commission 
of three Japanese is calling at the Pan American Union. They are 
bound for South America to look over the immigration field. Japan, 
with 80,000,000 people and increasing congestion, finds emigration a 
necessity for part of her population. Therefore this commission will 
proceed to Brazil, where about 60,000 Japanese colonists are already 





IMMIGRANTS’ HOTEL, BUENOS AIRES 


The main building of the group at the immigrants’ station, which includes dormitories for 6,000 persons, » 


located, some in the coffee-growing region and others in the State of 
Para. 

Many immigration schemes have originated in the United States 
and Canada looking to the placing of citizens of these countries in Cen- 
tral or South America. Most of these schemes seem to have been ill- 
advised and badly planned. On more than one occasion public- 
spirited Americans and others have raised funds to assist stranded 
colonists from the United States to secure steerage passage home. 
There are exceptions to the rule, however, and one of these that gives 
promise of succeeding is the Mennonite colony in the Chaco Boreal. 
The long trek of these colonists from western Canada to the heart of 
South America is a record breaker in distance and in number of those 
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who participated. There are now perhaps more than 3,400 Men- 
nonites on their new home lands. 

The current of immigration to Argentina is far lower than in former 
years when, for certain periods, nearly a thousand persons arrived 
daily, or 300,000 annually. From 1904 to 1913 the number of immi- 
erants per year ranged from 125,567 to 323,403. No doubt it was this 
venerous inflow of new blood which caused Argentina to develop one 
of the best immigration stations in the world. Here the writer spent 
several days among the incoming throng; he went through the recep- 
tion, fingerprinting, and other processes; ate with immigrants, saw 
how well Argentina takes care of them for a week and then sends them 
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to the region of the Republic best suited to the individual and the 
family. Immigration officials stationed in about 10 different regions 
keep the Director General of Information acquainted as to their re- 
spective calls or needs for workers; distribution of newcomers is, to 
some extent, based on the reports coming from the several districts. 

From 1918 to 1922 annual immigrant arrivals in Argentina varied 
from about 50,000 to 222,500. In 1923, there were 155,000; in 1924, 
115,000; and in the following year, 117,000. During 11 months of 
1929 123,497 arrived. This number is nearly 8,000 fewer than those 
who came in 1928. Stated in other terms, Argentina during the last 
few years has received perhaps 400 immigrants per day or about half 
the number who came 15 years ago. And to-day, still fewer are 
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wanted, owing largely to the universal business depression. Accord” 
ing to a news dispatch from Buenos Aires, Argentine consular 
officials in Europe have been instructed to “abstain from all propa- 
ganda relative to emigration to Argentina.”’ 

The Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, presents in its 
October, 1930, issue interesting data on the immigration situation in 
South America. Three of the countries, Boliv a, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor are not mentioned in this study, excepting for the statement that 
immigration thither is insignificant. As no year is given, it is to be 
assumed that the figures refer to a recent 12-month period. Of 
266,842 immigrants who arrived in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 140,275 of these departed, leaving a 
net balance of 126,567. The Revista de Economia Argentina further 
shows that of these 59 per cent went to Argentina and that many 
of the remaining 41 per cent showed a decided preference for Brazil 
and Uruguay. 

The Amazon and the Paraguay Rivers have been used by immi- 
grants to Brazil for years, but still the vast regions watered by these 
streams remain virtually uninhabited. The railroads penetrating in- 
land from five different points on the coast, viz, Recife (Pernambuco), 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio Grande do Sul, have also been 
followed by the immigrant who became the stockman or the hus- 
bandman. Some of the railways, through their immigration depart- 
ments, cooperating with government agencies, have aided newcomers 
in many ways, placing them in territory contiguous to certain lines. 
Along the Southern Railway of Brazil there are lumbering and saw- 
mill operations that have given employment to many immigrants. 
The coffee industry, of course, provides labor for thousands of the new 
citizens. In recent years, the coming of Japanese to Brazil’s coffee 
fields has provided planters with skillful workers, but their entry has 
not pleased the Italian, Portuguese, German, and other older colonists. 
During 1930, Japanese steamers delivered several hundred Japanese 
immigrants at Para, whence they proceeded to the lands of the Cia. 
Niponica de Plantacées and to other Japanese settlements in the Ama- 
zon region. It is too early to predict how these people from a country 
that has long winters may be suited to climate and labor conditions of 
the Amazon region, but the experiment is of international interest. 

Brazil’s method of receiving immigrants is about as follows: It is 
preferable that they arrive at the port of Rio de Janeiro. From the 
pier they are conducted by boat to the Isle of Flores, situated in the 
Bay of Rio de Janeiro; this island is healthful and picturesque, 
and at the Government hostel board, lodging, and advice are free. 
Immigrants accompanied by their families who desire to establish 
themselves on tracts of land (each rural tract contains an average of 
62 acres) are aided in choosing the proper location and given free 
transportation to their destination. 
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According to the report of the Instituto de Expansio Commercial 
(1930), 4,268,907 immigrants came to Brazil from 1820 to 1927; 
during 1928, 82,061 arrived; in 1929, 100,424. Of the country’s 
present population of 40,272,650 there have come from time to time 
about 1,475,000 Italians, 1,250,000 Portuguese, 574,000 Spaniards, 
194,500 Germans, 110,700 Russians, 90,000 Austrians, 77,500 Turks 
and Arabs, 60,000 Japanese. The remainder of the foreign-born 
came in smaller numbers from almost all the countries of the world, 
Europe naturally supplying most of this miscellaneous human 
current. 





Courtesy of the National Coffee Roasters Association 


WASHING COFFEE IN BRAZIL 


Thousands of immigrants are absorbed by the great coffee industry. 


According to Uruguayan statistics, 120,117 immigrants came into 
that country from 1917 to 1926, inclusive. The two years 1924 and 
1925 showed the largest number of arrivals, which were 18,435 and 
18,818, respectively. Of the total, 3,700 were children. More than 
28,000 adults registered their occupations at the immigration offices, 
and these occupations indicated an unusual diversity of training. 
There were 8,575 farmers, but only 1 telephone operator; mechanics 
numbered more than 700; there were 11 chemists, 1 naturalist, 5 
doctors, 2 lawyers, 7 accountants, 300 blacksmiths, 500 carpenters, 
and more than 5,000 housewives. Many other classes of workers 
are listed, but the above figures seem to be sufficient to indicate the 
diverse trades and professions of European immigrants arriving in 
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Uruguay, who are typical of those going to other parts of the conti- 
nent. 

The Department of Lands and Settlement of Paraguay prepared 
in 1927 an interesting report. The opinion was expressed that Para- 
guay can absorb only a limited number of newcomers each year. 
For several years past the Paraguayan Government has paid the 
transportation expenses of immigrants from certain Plata River ports 
to Asuncion. But these people, as a rule, have not proved satisfac- 
tory settlers. In 1928, a chart prepared in the Paraguayan Statistical 
Office indicated that, from 1907 to 1927, 12,524 immigrants came 
to Paraguay, not counting any Mennonites. At the rate of a little 
over a thousand a year, therefore, Paraguay has been increasing her 





CHACO BOREAL 


Typical land occupied by Mennonites, of whom more than 3,400 have settled here, 


foreign-born population, consisting chiefly of Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians, Austrians, Russians, French. 

During the 10-year period ending in 1914 the total number of immi- 
grants arriving in Chile amounted to only 25,544. Of these a large 
percentage came from northern rather than southern European 
nations. Germany and France are credited with supplying about 
19 per cent each, with England close behind. Only 12 or 13 per cent 
arrived from Italy, a fact that shows the preference of the Italian 
emigrant for Argentina. 

During 1915 and the war years that followed Chile, of course, 
could not expect immigrants. But Government statistics show that 
in 1920 more than 22,000 persons (travelers are not segregated from 
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immigrants in these figures) arrived on her shores and over 18,000 
departed, leaving a balance of 3,731; and further, that during the 
next few years Chile gained by immigration 4,000 to 8,000 inhabi- 
tants a year. In other words, the Chilean migratory movement 
from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, indicates that immigration exceeded emi- 
eration by about 40,000, or 4,000 a year. In one year, 1927, depar- 
tures exceeded arrivals by 600. Unfortunately, the statistics available 
to the writer do not segregate the business man from the immigrant— 
all entrants seem to be counted in one class. 

In 1928, by act of the Chilean Congress, a colonization fund of 
100,000,000 pesos was established. The object of the fund is to obtain 
land and allot it to nationals and to foreign colonists after construct- 





A SETTLERS’ EXPEDITION 


The covered wagon in the fertile lands of the Paraguayan Chaco. 


ing buildings and roads and making other necessary preparations. 
The fund also provides for granting colonists certain credits to aid 
them in cultivating the lands obtained under the act. 

According to an editorial in La Nacién, of Santiago, Chile could 
assimilate 60,000 immigrants a year, and such a number, continues 
the editorial, should be the goal of Chilean officials. 

When the new provincial boundaries were fixed a few years ago, a 
former concession was reclaimed by the Government and set aside 
for colonization. This large area lies in the Territory of Aysen, in 
southern Chile, and natives of Chile in particular were and continue 
to be invited to return to this area. 

Numerous attempts have been made to colonize eastern Peru. 
But the hardships encountered in unpopulated regions seem to have 
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discouraged most of the sturdy souls who from time to time came 
from Europe to settle in Peruvian wilds. ‘‘ Mutterings of discontent,” 
we are told, were heard as some of these parties left the Cerro de Pasco 
Railway and plunged eastward toward the promised land. On foot 
and on mules, following trails instead of roads, these would-be home 
builders proceeded. 

But conditions in Peru to-day are different. Highways, motor 
cars, and airplanes are making mail and passenger service quicker. 
The region that yesterday took weeks to reach is now on or near the 
“road to Tarma”’ and beyond. Peru spent thousands of dollars in 
recent years in importing settlers; and perhaps none have been 
stronger or more determined to succeed than the nearly 500 Russians 
and Austrians who came to Peru in 1930. 

Two years ago the Minister of Development stated that 1,160 new 
colonists were cultivating tracts of land on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. Upon their success depends, to some extent at least, the 
coming of additional settlers. An agreement signed by Peruvian 
officials and representatives of colonists calls for the placing of 3,000 
families in the region of the Ucayali River, a tributary of the Amazon. 
Among successes that colonists have achieved in Peru, the planting of 
250,000 coffee trees in the Satipo region is worthy of note. Moreover, 
the newcomers in this particular area have hundreds of acres of land 
on which they are hopeful of raising not only coffee but other products 
as well. 

Although Ecuador has thousands of acres of public lands suitable 
for immigrants, the time does not appear favorable for their coming 
in large numbers. Speaking on the subject a year ago, a well-known 
official of the Hcuadorean Government said— 

It is imperative for the settler in Ecuador to be near a railroad or good high- 
way in order to market his wheat, corn, meat, or dairy products. Without roads, 
colonists would find it impossible to obtain the necessities of life; they could not 
obtain funds to carry on work since their products would call for modern trans- 
portation. This does not exist generally in Ecuador. For these reasons it would 
be a mistake to colonize unpopulated regions of Ecuador at present. 

The Colombian law of 1922 is especially inviting to immigrants. 
It is explicitly stated that ‘‘except as otherwise provided, the terri- 
tory of Colombia is open to all foreigners.’”?’ The exceptions referred 
to concern public health, public order, and public morals. Immigra- 
tion boards located in the various ports of entry provide facilities for 
the new arrivals. Some of the latter, if they fill the ordinary require- 
ments, may be granted unoccupied lands. 

The sturdy Swedes who have been coming to Colombia have 
proved efficient workers in coffee-raising regions and in other parts 
of the Republic fairly high above sea level, where climatic conditions 
more nearly approach the temperature of Swedish summers. The 
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Swedes have also proved efficient workers on highway and railroad 
construction which, until two years ago, was more or less active. 

A Colombian Government report states— 

If immigrants come to the country to cultivate land, establish new industries, 
introduce and teach arts and sciences—in short, if they are civilized and pro- 
gressive people, Colombia wants them, 

With an oversupply of labor during the present depressed period, 
the immigrant does not appear to be needed in Colombia. But in 
the country’s to-morrow he is destined to play a prominent part in 
progress. 

In recent years, a loadstar in Venezuela has drawn thousands of 
laborers or emigrants. The news of newly developing oil wells on a 





HOME OF A EUROPEAN COLONIST, PROVINCE OF SANTA FE, ARGENTINA 


gigantic scale spread around the world, and adventurers, laborers, 
high-wage seekers, and a horde of other persons flocked to the Lake 
Maracaibo region. Maracaibo grew from a sleepy city to a bustling 
oil metropolis within a few years. Hotels, boarding houses, active 
harbor and street scenes, incoming machinery and outgoing oil 
tankers, all combined to lend business animation to city and lake. 

British and Dutch subjects and citizens of the United States 
followed the capital of their nations to the oil region in greater num- 
bers than nationals of other countries. But it is noteworthy that 
workers came also from Spain, France, Switzerland, China, Cuba, 
Syria, Poland, and many other lands. 

Petroleum production in Venezuela reached enormous proportions, 
until Venezuela was second only to the United States in this indus- 
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try. The output of oil rose rapidly from 119,000 barrels in 1917 to 
137,388,270 barrels in 1929. Local labor flocked to the Maracaibo 
region and received more attractive wages than in agricultural pur- 
suits. From 1918 to 1922 the incoming number of immigrants or 
workers ranged from about 6,000 to 21,000 a year; many of these 
were pioneer oil laborers getting the fields into production. 

In more recent years, arrivals in Venezuela, according to available 
statistics, have numbered about 3,000 a year, which is perhaps a fair 
average for the present time. 

Venezuela welcomes foreigners of the right class; the Act of 1925 
passed by the National Congress contains attractive provisions re- 
lating to their entry and their welfare. Eight different classes are 
excluded, which in itself indicates that the officials propose to aug- 





OIL CAMP IN VENEZUELA 


Headquarters of an oil-producing company which has given employment to numbers of immigrants, 


ment the present population with only the best types of immi- 
grants. 

In the five Central American Republics, which together have 
about 5,600,000 inhabitants, there is abundant land awaiting settle- 
ment. One need only travel over these countries to note large areas 
of primeval forest or other lands that are naturally clear of forest 
erowth. Many cattle are to be seen in a day’s journey; but villages 
or large towns are scarce. The thought inevitably presents itself 
that here are millions of acres that have never felt the touch of hus- 
bandman or mechanical cultivator. To these countries a few people 
come each year who might be classed as immigrants in search of 
homes. Five years ago a body of Czechoslovaks entered Guatemala 
and were settled on land. To-day all of them have departed; they 
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drifted to the towns or left the country. At Capira in Panama, 10 
years ago a German colony was settling down to what seemed to 
be an unusually successful start. At present only a remnant of the 
50 or more families remain on the concession. All the rest have 
gone to Panama and Colon, or to villages where any kind of work 
seems to be easier than that of tilling the soil in a tropical climate. 
Speaking of this colony the Panama Times said— 

These people have built themselves houses of the native type, of reeds and 
mud with thatched roofs, which do not differ from the shacks of the campesinos 


except that there are curtains in the windows and a few other signs of European 
customs and traditions. It is said that men, women, and children have worked 





Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 


THE IMMIGRANT STATION, HABANA, CUBA 


The entrance and principal office of Camp Triscornia, across Habana harbor from the city proper. 


hard from sun to sun, but there are few visible signs of their industry other than 
patches of corn. A living can be made on the land without capital, but only 
that and nothing more. 

The recent acquisition by British interests of certain concessions 
of land in Panama both east and west of the Canal foreshadows the 
arrival of numerous English residents. The laboring forces, of 
course, are being recruited from within the Republic. The proper- 
ties are said to be rich in mineral deposits and the plan of the com- 
pany is to develop such deposits on a large scale. 

Mexico, of course, like all the other American Republics, has re- 
ceived thousands of European immigrants from time to time. In 
recent years, however, newcomers have not arrived in large numbers. 
In fact, there has developed among the Mexican laboring classes a 
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certain antipathy toward the foreign worker on account of economic 
conditions. In 1929, Mexican consuls, according to the Diario 
Oficial (the official gazette) for April 27, were instructed not to 
issue identification cards to prospective emigrants to Mexico. ‘The 
economic crisis through which Mexico is passing has left large num- 
bers of Mexicans without work and their families in misery,” fur- 
ther commented official papers. 

Long and interesting stories could be related about efforts made 
to introduce more Europeans and Americans into Mexican activities. 
Little space is available, but in passing it may be said that one of the 
recent attempts was that of the German-Mexican company which 
proposed in 1929 to colonize some of its vast holdings in the region 
of Acapulco. No recent data on the progress of the movement is 
available as these lines are written. 

At the Pan American Reciprocal Trade Conference, held in Sacra- 
mento, California, in 1930 it was shown that migration between 
Mexico and the United States is heavy. Some speakers placed the 
number of Mexicans in this country at about a million; others at a 
few hundred thousand less. The constant demand for Mexican 
labor in the Southwestern States at higher wages than at home is 
one of the causes of this heavy immigration—counted and uncounted. 
There is also a return movement among the Mexicans amounting 
to thousands annually. 

From 1916 to 1920, inclusive, the yearly current of emigration to 
Cuba ranged from 37,300 to 174,200. Haitian laborers, engaged 
temporarily for harvesting the sugarcane crops, and included in the 
above figures, numbered between 5,000 and 36,000 annually. The 
importation of Jamaicans also for short periods of work in these years 
rose as high as 27,000. But even after such workers returned to their 
homes, Cuban population was considerably augmented by Europeans. 
More than 9,000 Chinese also came in 1920 and were absorbed in 
agriculture. In 1923 and 1924, respectively, 75,400 and 85,300 
immigrants in round numbers reached Cuba. During 1927 and 1928 
the Republic received 14,841 and 9,500, respectively. They came 
from more than 50 countries, Spain heading the list with 8,500 in 1927 
and 5,800 the following year; next in number were the Poles, there 
being nearly 500 for each of the years mentioned. About 15,000 
Haitians and Jamaicans entered Cuba in 1928, but they were for 
temporary work in the cane fields. 

There has long been a considerable back flow, or return movement 
from Latin America to the home country. This emigration is more 
pronounced from Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay than elsewhere; 
but the constant change from one country to another is to be noted. 
Many immigrants who originally landed in Brazil have later sought 
work in Uruguay or Argentina. The movement at times has been 
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fostered by the need of labor for harvesting crops which mature at 
different periods in the three countries. But in addition to this 
seasonal labor, one observes on Uruguayan trains between Rivera on 
the Brazilian frontier and Montevideo many workmen bound for 
Argentina. At the ferry over the Uruguay River between the towns 
of Uruguayana and Monte Caseros this movement of immigrants 
from one country to another in each direction is quite noticeable. 

In Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and Venezuela, a human current of 
Europeans, some of whom say that they are now Americanos, is mov- 
ing from one American country to another. 





ONE OF CUBA’S LARGE SUGAR MILLS 


Large numbers of temporary workers enter Cuba each year for the sugarcane harvest. 


Since 19241 the number of immigrants arriving annually in the 
United States has ranged from 241,000 to 335,000; yearly departures 
have varied from 174,000 to 284,000. From the 1930 report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, we read— 


From July to December, 19380, 75,521 immigrant aliens were admitted from all 
countries. This is a decrease of 61,449, or 44.9 per cent, from the 136,970 immi- 
grants entering in the same period of 1929. European immigration dropped 
from 78,099 to 48,269, or 38.2 per cent, and Canadian immigration from 36,684 to 
17,521, or 55.8 per cent. The statistics show a continued decline of arrivals from 





1The first U. S. quota law, of 1921, limited immigration in 1921-22 to 355,825; according to the latest, 
of 1929, 153,714 may be admitted.— Editor. 
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Mexico. The number of immigrants admitted from that country dropped 68.4 
per cent during the fiscal year ending June, 1930, as compared with the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

The exact number of immigrants arriving annually in New World 
countries can not be definitely stated in this article. Up-to-date 
statistics are not available in all cases; in other instances data for 
certain years are missing. From the facts at hand and speaking 
approximately, it may be seen that Old World emigrants are reaching 
the New World in smaller numbers than a decade or more ago. This 
number, if we include Canada (163,288 in 1930), probably reaches 
more than the half million mark annually; but within a year or two 
may not the stream rise again to the volume of former years? 

Economic depression all over the world accounts in some measure 
for the decreasing tide of migration. And well it is thus, for with 
unemployment general throughout the American nations the time is 
not opportune to receive and care for newcomers. But to-morrow— 
a better day for people and nations—may be “‘just around the corner.” 
Probably every Latin American nation will then welcome the immi- 
grant. The causes of failure of numerous schemes of placing settlers 
in new areas is well known. Knowing these causes companies and 
countries will prepare in advance to make the new citizen more com- 
fortable. Machinery, as never before, must be at his service; he 
and his family must have at their disposition good means of transpor- 
tation, radio, telephones, recreation, and many other features of 
modern life. 
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THE FOURTH PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF ARGEHIME Cis 
By Caru A. Zineusr, F. A. I. 1. 


HE opening of the Fourth Pan American Congress of Archi- 

tects took place on June 20, 1930, at the Municipal Theater, in 
Rio de Janeiro and was a magnificent affair. The building, designed 
somewhat after the Grand Opera House at Paris, is approached by a 
long flight of steps from which gaily uniformed gendarmes held back 
the crowd which had gathered to watch the arrival of the delegates. 
The President of the Republic being absent, the delegates were 
welcomed at the foot of the grand staircase by the Minister of Justice 
and the officers of the Congress. The delegates occupied the front 
seats in the pit, the boxes being assigned to the officers of the Federal 
and Municipal Governments, Church dignitaries, and other function- 
aries. The chairmen of the various foreign delegations sat upon the 
stage on either side of the Minister of Justice, and after his address of 
welcome each responded for the nation which he represented. 

A program of very excellent music followed the exercises, the orches- 
tra being directed by Fernando Braga, a celebrated South American 
composer, whose music is frequently played by the leading sym- 
phony orchestras In our own country and in Europe. 

On the following day the Congress assembled at the Escola Nacional 
de Bellas Artes and the session was devoted to routine matters, 
appointment of committees, and similar business. 

On Monday, June 23, the Congress started an intensive study of the 
official topics presented by the Executive Committee, which were 
classified as follows: 

1. Regional and international contemporaneous architecture. 

2. The teaching of architecture. 

3. The skyscraper and its desirability under its various aspects—hygienic, 
economic, social, and aesthetic. 

4. The economic solution of the housing problem. 

5. City planning and landscape architecture. 

. Regulation of the profession, and author rights of the architect. 

7. The preservation of the artistic heritage (chiefly architectural) of the 
American nations. 

7. Organization of public and private competitions in architecture and city 
planning. 

9. Study of “modern architecture’ (decadent or progressive). 

10. Schools, institutions, hospitals, athletic and recreation grounds. 
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Papers on other technical, artistic, legal, or social questions were 
permitted if presented by a member of the Congress. 

The official languages of the Congress were Portuguese, in which 
language most of the speeches were made, Spanish, English, and 
French. 

The work of the Congress was carried on with friendly cooperation 
and in a genuinely American spirit. The various topics were studied 
and discussed by the committees, which reported their conclusions on 














THE MUNICIPAL THEATER, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The scene of the formal opening session of the Fourth Pan American Congress of Architects. 


the respective subjects for the approval of the Congress as a whole. 
Some of the conclusions fixed definite and important orientations for 
the study and exercise of the profession of architecture, while others 
expressed the aspiration of American architects for the more extensive 
application of the forms and motives of characteristically national art. 

The author was appointed chairman of the committee reporting 
on Topic No. 3, dealing with the skyscraper. Sefior Fernando Valdi- 
vieso Barros, an architect of Santiago, Chile, was appointed vice 
chairman, and Sefior Ulhoa Cintra, an engineer of Sao Paulo, was 
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secretary. Four formal and many informal meetings of this com- 
mittee were held between the stated meetings of the Congress, which 
_ closed on July 1. 

On Tuesday, June 24, the Architectural Exhibition at the Palacio 
das Festas was inaugurated with great ceremony. 

The author was appointed a member of the jury to judge the work 
of the students and was particularly impressed by the fact that ‘‘mod- 
ernism’’ appeared to be firmly entrenched in the schools of South 
America. 

There were very few exhibits of executed work. The principal 
exhibit was Prof. Alfred Agache’s plan for the remodeling of the city 
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Inaugural session of the congress at the Municipal Theater, Rio de Janeiro, June 20, 1930. 


of Rio de Janeiro.! M. Agache delivered a very interesting lecture on 
his plan before the delegates; there was probably no other subject 
which received so much informal discussion during the entire two 
weeks of the Congress, not only by the delegates, but by the general 
public as well. So keen was the public interest in the matter that it 
was practically impossible to attend any social function, whether 
connected with the Congress or not, without being drawn into an 
exchange of ideas on the subject. 

Altogether the Exhibition was a great success, although much regret 
was expressed because of the fact that the United States had not 
sent an exhibit, and especially because none of our schools of archi- 
tecture were represented. 





See Rio de Janeiro, the Incomparable, in BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1930. 
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Several of the large Brazilian cities, especially Sao Paulo, showed 
work of much interest, as did the Bureau of Architecture of the 
Government of Chile. 

The social functions and the numerous excursions out into the sur- 
rounding country served to bring the delegates closer together and 
permitted of an exchange of ideas not possible on the floor of the 
Congress. The writer undoubtedly learned more about the practice 
of architecture in South America through quiet talks with delegates 
from the various nations than from any formal discussion. 


TN 
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THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, RIO DE JANEIRO 


Where other sessions of the Congress assembled. 


It would be almost impossible to refer to all the social events, but 
aside from the many receptions held by the Ministers of the Cabinet, 
foreign Ambassadors, and others, one should be especially mentioned 
in order to convey some idea of the atmosphere which surrounded the 
Congress. 

On the eve of St. John’s day, June 23, Dr. José Marianno Filho, 
himself a delegate to the Congress, gave a festa at his house, Solar de 
Monjope, which is a veritable museum of Brazilian colonial art. 
Senhor Marianno has been carrying on in Brazil a campaign similar 
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to that of the American Institute of Architects in the United States 
for the preservation of the early architecture of the country, and with 
this object in view he has built in Rio de Janeiro a typical Portuguese 
country house composed largely of fragments taken from old houses 
and churches, which for various reasons have been demolished. At 
the entrance to the house, through a doorway of the most exquisite 
baroque design, we were greeted by our genial host, a man uniting in 
his personality all that one has learned to associate with Portuguese 
gentility, transplanted to Brazil. In one room the walls were covered 
with the loveliest blue and white tile taken from an ancient church in 





DOM PEDRO II PARK, SAO PAULO 


A group of the city’s newer buildings as seen from the park named for the last Emperor of Brazil. 


which the beauty of the drawing was worthy of the masters of the 
golden age, and the color exquisite. 

The dining room contained a beautiful choir screen of characteristic 
Brazilian design and all the rooms were furnished with specimen pieces 
of antique Brazilian furniture that would hold their own with any of 
the best examples of Chippendale’s craftsmanship. We were informed 
by our host, in response to an observation on the similarity of a table 
to the Chippendale form, that it was made long before Chippendale’s 
time and that this English master had studied many of his chairs and 
tables from Brazilian designs, which fact the writer has since confirmed. 

In the course of the many excursions in and about Rio de Janeiro, 
the delegates visited some of its beautiful old churches, such as San 
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Bento, E] Carmen, Santa Teresa, and La Candelaria, the first notable 
for its gilded wood carving and imposing cloisters, chapter rooms and 
refectories, and the last for its sumptuous facing and carvings of 
colored marbles. 

Itamaraty Palace, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was interesting 
to the visitors not only as a legacy of the Empire, but also for its 
associations with Baron de Rio Branco, whose office is still main- 
tained as it was in the days of that great statesman. 

At the close of the Congress, the delegates were invited to visit Sao 
Paulo, Bello Horizonte (capital of the State of Minas Geraes), and 
several other cities. The residential districts of Sao Paulo, a metrop- 





PALACIO DA LIBERDADE, BELLO HORIZONTE 


This building, part of the civic center, serves as the residence and office of the Governor of the State of 
Minas Geraes. 


olis of a million inhabitants, are extremely attractive. The city has 
good building regulations, which are well applied, and has expended 
over $12,000,000 in improvements during the last four years. 

The Mayor of the city of Sao Paulo showed every possible courtesy 
to the author, placing his official car at his disposal and making it 
possible for him to inspect personally the operation of the Department 
of Public Works, the State penitentiary (which has a world-wide 
reputation for originality of ideas on the question of reclaiming the 
criminal) and various other branches of the municipal government. 

During two lengthy conferences the mayor, who is himself an engi- 
neer, asked many questions about the relations of the Federal, State, 
and municipal Governments in the United States with the architec- 
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tural profession, and the author was glad to be able to refer to the 
attitude of such men as Elihu Root, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Andrew Mellon (all names much revered in Brazil) toward the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. The mayor appeared to be very much 
interested in the institute, as well as in the fact that its Philadelphia 
chapter succeeded in having a director of architecture added to the 
cabinet of the Mayor of Philadelphia during the previous year. 

Bello Horizonte, the construction of which was begun in 1894, 
became the State capital in 1897 and now has a population of 128,750. 


OLD CHURCH IN OURO 
PRETO, MINAS 
GERAES 


Visited by the delegates on 
their tour of Brazil. This 
illustration is a reproduction 
of the painting by Regina 
Veiga, included in the First 
Baltimore Pan American 
Exhibit of Paintings. 
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It is laid out on the checkerboard plan with diagonal avenues 100 feet 
wide. At the intersections of the avenues are squares, the largest of 
which is the civic center. This may be considered one of the few 
cities in the world laid out with a vision of the future. 

From this highly modern municipality the delegates traveled to 
three colonial cities, Sabara, Ouro Preto, and Marianna, in all of which 
ancient walls and dwellings enchant the eye, while the stone carvings 
of Aleijadinho make of every church a veritable jewel. 

Much of the success of the Congress was due to its efficient officers, 
particularly to the president, Senhor Nestor Egidio de Figueiredo; 
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the secretary, Senhor Adolfo Morales de los Rios filho, and Senhor 
José Cortez, chairman of the reception committee. The attendance 
was larger than at any previous Congress of this nature: Argentina 
sent 20 distinguished delegates from Buenos Aires and Rosario; 15 
prominent members of the profession represented Uruguay, and the 
same number Chile; the United States had three delegates, Cuba and 
Canada two each, and Peru one, while 50 or more Brazilian architects 
were present. 

There were also three European observers: Prof. Alfred Agache, of 
Paris, who has already been mentioned; Prof. Eugene Steinhof, of 
Austria, a member of the jury which selected the plan for the building 
of the League of Nations; and Professor Bermtdez, representative of 
the Portuguese architects. 








PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Changes in membership —At the meeting of the Governing Board 
on February 4, 1931, the new Minister of Haiti in Washington, 
M. Dantés Bellegarde, was present for the first time, and was 
welcomed by the chairman, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

A farewell was extended to the Minster of Honduras, Dr. Ernesto 
Argueta, who is leaving shortly for his country to assume the office of 
Minster of Government. Doctor Argueta has been a member of 
the Board since August, 1929. 

Pan American Day.—A committee to arrange for the observance 
of Pan American Day on April 14 was designated by the Governing 
Board. This action was taken pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the Board some time ago recommending that all the Governments 
of the countries members of the Pan American Union designate April 
14th as Pan American Day, and that the national flags be displayed 
on that date. The date selected is that on which the resolution 
creating the Pan American Union was approved at the First Inter- 
national Conference of American States in 1890. 

In the proclamation on Pan American Day issued by President 
Hoover, the flag of the United States is ordered to be displayed on 
all Government buildings on that date, and schools, civic associations, 
and the people of the United States generally are invited to observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies, ‘‘thereby giving expression 
to the spirit of continental solidarity and to the sentiments of cordial- 
ity and friendly feeling which the Government and people of the 
United States entertain toward the peoples and Governments of the 
other Republics of the American Continent.”’ 

The special committee appointed by the Governing Board 
will formulate a program for the observance of the day by the Pan 
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American Union. It is also expected that women’s clubs, civic 
associations, and schools throughout the country will observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies. To facilitate the preparation of 
programs, the Pan American Union is preparing material which will 
be sent to organizations planning to commemorate the occasion. 

Resolutions.—The following resolutions, which are self-explanatory, 
were adopted by the Board: 


Whereas the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has completed and 
will soon publish a compilation of the conventions, recommendations, resolutions, 
reports, and motions adopted at the International Conference of American 
States; and 

Whereas this publication will be most helpful in the consideration of the pro- 
gram of the Seventh International Conference of American States, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union 

Resolves: To express its appreciation to the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and to the editor of this volume, Dr. James Brown Scott, for this 
excellent compilation of the results of the International Conferences of American 
States. 


Whereas the intellectual world of the Americas has suffered a great loss in 
the death of Don José Toribio Medina, the eminent Chilean bibliographer and 
historian, who during a lifetime of fruitful labor succeeded in building one of the 
greatest monuments of American culture and rendered important services to 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere in the fields of history and literature; 

Whereas the life of Don José Toribio Medina, unselfishly devoted to the 
advancement of knowledge and to the development of culture, is an outstanding 
example of intellectual energy and high technical ability in the service of a noble 
cause: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, To record the 
deep feeling of sorrow of the members of the Board at the death of this eminent 
scholar and to extend the condolences of the Board to the Government of Chile, 
to the Ambassador of Chile in Washington, and to the family of the deceased. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Publications —The seventh edition of Seeing South America has 
gone to press. This little work has now been expanded to 224 pages. 
Numerous new illustrations have been included, as well as time-tables 
and rates for various means of transportation. 

A new edition of the American Nation Series booklet on Honduras 
has also been issued by this office. 


STATISTICAL DIVISION 


Reports on foreign trade—The Statistical Division has completed 
recently reports on the foreign trade of Paraguay, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama for 1929, and prepared the general survey of the 
trade of all Latin America for the same year. The General Survey 
appeared in the February issue of the Buturtin, and later will be 
published in pamphlet form. 
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The division is now engaged in the preparation of statistical com- 
pilations of the following official reports received during the past 
month: Comercio Especial de Bolivia—Afios 1928 and 1929; Comercio 
Exterior de Chile—Afio 1929; Anuario Estadistico de El Salvador— 
Afio 1929; Memoria de Hacienda y Crédito Publico de la Reptiblica de 
Honduras, Afio Fiscal de 1929-30; Estadistica Mercantil y Maritima 
de Venezuela—Afio 1929. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Argentine map.—An interesting map showing the altitudes in Argen- 
tina and in Chile from the Strait of Magellan to Antofagasta has been 
received from Buenos Aires. The title of the map is Mapa hipso- 
métrico de la Republica Argentina y regiones limitrofes; Escala 1: 
2,000,000; 1930; [published by] Ministerio de Agricultura, Direccién 
General de Minas, Geologia e Hidrologia. It was printed by the press 
of the same department. The map carries the serial number 21, 
and is priced at 6 pesos paper per copy. It is in six sheets, each 2014 
by 2534 inches. 

Information requested—During the past month the library received 
111 requests for information from persons outside the Pan American 
Union, who were seeking specific data on the several Pan American 
countries. It is particularly noteworthy that a large number of 
these inquiries were received from students who were assigned topics 
on North or South America for term papers or theses. 

Photographic accessions.—Since the last report of photographs in 
these notes, the Pan American Union has received 436 views, largely 
from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, and the United States. The 
outstanding donations were received through the Minister of Pro- 
motion of Chile, who contributed 24 views of that country, and 
from the Council of Administration of Montevideo, through the 
Uruguayan delegates to the Sixth International Road Congress held 
in Washington, who left with us 257 pictures of Uruguay To-day, with 
a special case for exhibition purposes. 

Books recewed—Among the 132 books received since the last 
edition of the BuLLEettin the following may be especially noted: 

Catdlogo de la biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo. [Pér la] Asociacién de Depen- 
dientes del Comercio de la Habana, Seccién de intereses morales y materiales. 
Habana, Cultural, 1930. xxii, 688 p. 8°. 

La sanidad en Venezuela. 1909-1930. [Por el] Ministerio de Salubridad y de 
Agricultura y Cria. Caracas, Lit. y Tip. Vargas, 1980. 496 p. illus. 

Los proceres de la independencia de Chile. Por Domingo Amundtegui Solar. 


Publicado en los ‘‘ Anales de la Universidad de Chile.’”’ Santiago, Balcells & Co., 
1930. 272 p. 4°. 
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Linajes vascos y montaneses en Chile. Por Pedro Xavier Fernandez Pradel. 
Santiago, Talleres Grdficos San Rafael, 1930. 526 p. plates. 4°. 

Legislacién social argentina. Coleccién de leyes obreras y de previsién social 
con sus decretos reglamentarios. Resultados practicos. Buenos Aires, “El 
Ateneo,’ 1925. 351 p. 

Resefia hist6rico-politica de la comunicacién inter-ocednica. Con especial refer- 
encia a la separacién de Panama y a los arreglos entre los Estados Unidos y 
Colombia. San Francisco, Editorial Hispano-America, 1930. 352 p. 8°. 

La ética profesional del abogado y estudio sobre el secreto y la responsabilidad det 
abogado en nuestra legislacién. Por Antonio J. Colombet. Santiago, Tall. grd- 
ficos ‘‘San Rafael,’ 1930. 114p. 8°. 

Catdlogo breve de la biblioteca americana que obsequia a la nacional de Santiago 
J. T. Medina. ‘Tomo preliminar. Indice general de la coleccién de documentos 
inéditos para la historia de Chile. Santiago, Imp. Universitaria, 1930. 105 p. 
Sie : 

Memoria de la conferencia de camaras y asociaciones americanas de comercio 
convocada por el Instituto de Enconomia Americana y celebrada en Barcelona 
(Espana) desde el 21 al 26 de octubre de 1929. Barcelona, 1930. 501 p. 4°. 

Santander (Republica de Colombia) y su desarrollo econémico en el ano de 1929. 
Bucaramanga, Imprenta del Departamento, 1930.. 231 p. 8°. 

Estudios de historia argentina. Por Joaquin V. Gonzdlez. Buenos Aires, 
Instituto Cultural Joaquin V. Gonzélez, 1930. 368 p. 8°. 

El canal de Panamé en las guerras futuras. Por Olmedo Alfaro. Secunda 
edicién aumentada. Guayaquil, Imp. Mercantil-Olmedo, Monteverde H., 1930. 
151 p. tables. -map. 8°. 

Bibliotheca exotico-brasileira. Por Alfredo de Carvalho... Vols. 2 and 3. 
Rio de Janeiro, Paulo, Pongeffi & Ap., 1930. 2 v. 8°. (Letters D to M.) 

Os testes e a reorganizagao escolar. Por Isaias Alves. Com un prefacio do Dr. 
Anisio S. Teixeira... Bahia, A Nova Graphica, 1930. 255 p. 

' Agronomia. Questdes agricolas Brasileiras. Annuario da Sociedade Brasil- 
eira de Agronomia. Volumel1.* Rio de Janeiro, Typ. 8. Benedicto, 1930. 471 p. 
Sue 

Bolivar. Contribution to the study of his political ideas. By C. Parra-Perez 
Translated by N. Andrew N. Cleven .. . Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Printing 
Company, 1930. 198 p. 8°. 


New magazines—New magazines, or those received for the first 
time by the library, include the following: 


Atlantida. Revista de ciencias y letras. Barranquilla, Colombia. Director- 
propietario Camilio Villegas Angel. Mensual. Afio 1, No. 1, October, 1930. 
20 p. 

Revista del Distrito Nacional. Organo del Comité Ejecutivo del Distrito 
Nacional, para dar a conocer la labor en su primer afio de administracién. Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua. Afio 1, No. 1, December 31, 19380. 51 p. 

Boletin del Centro de Psicotécnica y Orientacién Profesional. Director, Sr. 
Marcelino Lamas (h.), Calle Charcas 2218, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
Afio 1, No. 1, November, 1930. 10 p. 

Escola Nova. (Segunda phase da revista Hducagao). Orgio da Directoria 
Geral da Instruccéo Publica de Sao Paulo. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
October, 1930. 80 p. : 

All-America. (Formerly Latin American Magazine). Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 
1931. R. Martinez, publisher and editor, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, 
INDY oeosn Dp: 
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DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Activities—The Division has received a request from the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay for standard curricula of high schools in the 
United States to be studied in connection with the revision of the 
secondary school curriculum in that country. Information has also 
been asked about the following: Laws and regulations governing the 
practice of dentistry in Brazil; the development of radio law and of 
aviation in Latin America; the earliest books printed in this hemi- 
sphere; and the status of playground and recreation work in Latin 
America. 

The Division had the privilege of securing speaking engagements 
for a prominent lecturer on Mexico. 

Among the projects on which work will be started immediately is 
the compilation of information regarding the rules and regulations 
governing the practice of professions in the various countries of Latin 
America. 

Visitors —Calls have recently been received from Mr. Enrique 
Aguirre, of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America; 
Prof. Isaias Alves, prominent educator from Bahia, Brazil; and Dr. 
Walter Kotschnig of the International Student Service, who is 
interested in making contacts with Latin American students. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


Agricultural experiment stations.—According to resolutions approved 
by the recent Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, the Divi- 
sion is endeavoring to gather as much information as possible about 
the experimental and research work being done by each of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and botanical gardens of Latin America. 
To this end it has placed itself in contact with such stations, requesting 
from them data in as complete form as possible. At the present 
time responses are being received by the Division, among the most 
useful information contained therein being lists of the plants grown 
in each station, with the common or local name as well as the 
botanical name of each plant. The reports also contain information 
regarding the nature of experiments conducted by the particular 
station. 

Publications —The Division is now gathering data for the publica- 
tion of a volume which will contain a list of all the technical and 
nontechnical publications of experiment stations and departments 
of agriculture in the Latin American countries. When this volume 
is completed it will be given wide distribution throughout Latin 
America, and will serve to indicate sources of information on various 
crops, different kinds and breeds of livestock, and special phases of 
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agriculture. This book should form a real basis for a more general 
exchange of publications; it will also serve to indicate the work being 
done in agriculture by the various Governments. The Division has 
already received a number of replies giving titles to be included in 
the complete list. 

Bibliography on tropical agriculture —The Division is distributing 
a bibliography prepared by experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the recent Inter-American Conference of Agricul- 
ture, which contains a selected list of publications on tropical agri- 
culture. It contains, in addition to the title of each work, the 
name of the author, the date of publication, the number of pages, 
and the address of the publishing house. This volume is being sent 
to Departments of Agriculture, libraries, experiment stations, schools, 
and other institutions in Latin America, with the request that they 
examine it and send to the Division such additions as they may con- 
sider necessary for future editions which may be made. Since this 
is the first general bibliography on tropical agriculture that has been 
distributed through Latin America, the Division attaches great im- 
portance to this work. It is in harmony, too, with resolutions 
approved by the Conference for the work of the Division. 

Lists of agricultural entities —According to the numerous letters 
received in the Division, the lists of agricultural entities in Latin 
America, which were sent out some time ago, have been enthusiasti- 
cally received. Replies have been received from most of the institu- 
tions, representing all of the countries members of the Pan American 
Union, and these have demonstrated a willingness to cooperate not 
only with the Union but with similar institutions in Latin America. 
There has been fostered an exchange of publications among the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, periodicals, schools, and other institu- 
tions of an agricultural character throughout Latin America. Addi- 
tions are still being received for the new lists which will be published 
in the future. 

General cooperative work.—During the past month the Division 
has assisted in supplying seeds to various correspondents in Latin 
America. It has also prepared reports and correspondence on dif- 
ferent topics of tropical agriculture for correspondents in those 
countries. 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CHILE-COLOMBIA 


CONVENTION OF ARBITRATION.—On October 13, 1930, President 
Olaya Herrera signed the convention of arbitration celebrated by 
representatives of the Governments of Chile and Colombia in Bogoté 
on November 17, 1914. The convention had been approved by the 
Congress of Colombia on October 9, 1930. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, 
October 18, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA-GUATEMALA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—On November 11, 1930, President Olaya 
Herrera signed a decree issued by the Congress of Colombia on 
October 23, 1930, ratifying the treaty of extradition celebrated by 
representatives of the Governments of Colombia and Guatemala in 
Guatemala City on November 24, 1928. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, 
November 24, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA-NICARAGUA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—A decree was issued by the Congress of 
Colombia on October 23, 1930, approving the treaty of extradition 
between Colombia and Nicaragua, signed in Managua on March 25, 
1929. The ratification of the decree by President Olaya Herrera 
took place on November 10, 1930. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, Novem- 
ber 24, 1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

CONVENTION ON RADIOTELEGRAPHIC SERVICE.—On October 10, 
1930, the President of Guatemala signed Decree No. 1654 passed 
by the Legislative Assembly approving the Convention on the Estab- 
lishment of Wireless Telegraphic Service between the Governments 
of Guatemala and Cuba, celebrated in Guatemala City on November 
30, 1929. (El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, November 7, 1930.) 


PANAMA-MEXICO 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—The treaty on extradition celebrated at 
Mexico City by plenipotentiaries of the Governments of Panama and 
Mexico on October 23, 1928, was approved by the National Assembly 
of Panama, and signed by the President of the Republic on Novem- 
ber 20, 1930. A protocol to the treaty provides that if the contract- 
ing parties ratify the multilateral convention on private international 
law signed at Habana on February 20, 1928, by 20 Pan American 
Republics, the provisions of the Habana convention will prevail in 
all cases of conflict between provisions of the treaty and those of 
the convention. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, December 2, 1930.) 
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LEGISLATION 
BOLIVIA 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF.—In view of the unemployment caused 
by decreased and even suspended activity in a number of national 
industries, a decree was issued by the Council of Government on 
December 31, 1930, providing for the creation of special committees 
to aid the unemployed. These will comprise a central committee 
with headquarters in La Paz and regional committees, of which 
there shall be one in each Departmental capital. The central com- 
mittee will be composed of the members of the Council of Government 
in charge of the Departments of the Interior and of Industry, Promo- 
tion, and Colonization, and the Director General of Labor. The 
regional committees will have as their members the prefect, the presi- 
dent of the municipal council, the head of the bureau of labor of the 
Department, if such an office exists, a labor representative, and a 
secretary. With the exception of the secretary, all the members of 
the committee will serve ad honorem. 

The functions of the central committee, as outlined by the decree, 
will be to formulate a general program for the assistance of the unem- 
ployed, distributing funds appropriated for the purpose by the 
Government; secure additional contributions from other sources; and 
pass upon plans drawn up by the regional committees. The regional 
committees are authorized to carry out all measures recommended by 
the central committee; provide registered workers employed in the 
construction of public works with the essentials for the maintenance 
of life; fix their wages in agreement with those in charge of such work; 
arrange for transportation and provision of farming implements to 
the unemployed desiring to organize agricultural colonies, determin- 
ing what their respective duties shall be and furnishing them food 
until they can produce their own; and endeavor to use all means 
within their power to lower the price of the necessities of life and pro- 
mote the creation of cooperative stores. The regional committees 
will also be expected to propose necessary legislation for restrict- 
ing the consumption of alcoholic beverages, cooperating with 
the Government authorities in the enforcement of such laws 
already or later to be enacted, arrange for free medical attention for 
workers and their families by physicians of hospitals and the public 
health service, and supervise the employment of labor for rural 
estates. According to the provisions of the law the regional com- 
mittees will proceed immediately to draw up a definite program for 
the approval of the Central Council, and to secure the cooperation 
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of public welfare institutions in their work. For the purposes of the 
committee, a register will be kept in each Department in which shall 
be recorded the name, occupation, and number of dependents of each 
person in the Department who is unemployed, and all industrial firms 
dismissing employees shall be required to bear the expenses of those 
workers to their homes or places where they may secure other employ- 
ment. (Hl Diario, La Paz, January 3, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


MopiFICATION OF THE NATURALIZATION LAW.'—The head of the 
Provisional Government, Dr. Getulio Vargas, issued a decree on 
January 7, 1931, providing that in the future an alien who intends 
to become a naturalized Brazilian citizen shall, either himself or 
through an attorney, address to the President of the Republic, 
through the Minister of Justice and Interior, a petition with his duly 
attested signature. The petition must state his nationality, parent- 
age, residence, profession, family status, and number of children, 
if any, from legitimate marriage. The decree also provides that the 
certificate of naturalization shall be signed by the President of the 
Republic and countersigned by the Minister of Justice and the In- 
terior. Hitherto the granting of Brazilian citizenship has been solely 
incumbent upon the Ministry of Justice and the Interior. (Diario 
Official, Rio de Janeiro, January 11, 1931.) 

MEASURES TAKEN FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF.—A decree of the 
Provisional Government, issued through the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce, restricts immigration to Brazil during the 
year 1931, creates an emergency income tax, and makes other pro- 
visions for the relief of the unemployed. Brazilian consular officers 
are forbidden by this act to visé the passports of foreign third-class 
passengers during the present year except in the following cases: For- 
eigners who are domiciled in Brazil; foreigners whose entry has been 
requested by the Federal interventors for employment in agriculture; 
farmers and their families whose entry has been similarly requested 
in compliance with the wishes of relatives living in Brazil and who 
can provide them with employment upon arrival; skilled laborers 
and farmers with their families who are being brought to Brazil 
by individuals, associations or companies who fulfill all the require- 
ments of the laws regulating the operation of such immigration. 
In all other cases foreigners coming to Brazil and expecting to stay in 
the country for more than 30 days must prove that they possess at 
least 3 contos de reis, if over 12 years of age, or 2 contos if under 12. _ 

All individuals, associations, companies, or commercial firms doing 
business in the Republic must prove within 90 days from the date 
of publication of the decree that at least two-thirds of the total 





1 See p. 267. 
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number of employees on their pay roll are native born Brazilians. 
The law provides that only in positions of a technical nature, for 
which there are no native born Brazilians available, may this propor- 
tion be altered. In such a case naturalized Brazilians must be con- 
sidered before the position is offered to an alien. 

All unemployed Brazilians and foreigners must register at the 
census offices of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, or 
at the police stations where there are no census offices in the district, 
so that adequate measures may be taken toward providing them 
with employment. Persons failing to register are hable to arrest for 
vagrancy. 

During the year 1931 an emergency income tax will be deducted 
from the salaries of all Government employees. The tax ranges from 
half of 1 per cent for employees whose salary is less than 500 milreis 
to 2 per cent for those who earn more than 1 conto monthly. The 
revenue derived from this tax is to be deposited in a special fund at 
the National Treasury to be used by the Ministry of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce in placing the unemployed in agricultural colonies 
throughout the Republic. All the facilities provided by the Govern- 
ment to immigrants when establishing them at the various agricultural 
colonies will also be granted to the unemployed and their families. 
These facilities include free transportation to their destination, free 
board during the first three days after arrival, employment in com- 
munity work for at least 15 days of the month for each adult 
member of the family, free seeds, plants and agricultural implements, 
and free medical attendance. (Jornal do Commercio and Jornal do 
Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, December 14, 1930.) 

NATIONAL HOLIDAYS.—The Provisional Government of Brazil has 
issued a decree reducing the number of national legal holidays. The 
holidays to be observed hereafter are as follows: January 1 (New 
Year’s Day); May 1 (Labor Day); September 7 (independence of 
Brazil); November 2 (All Souls’ Day); November 15 (proclamation of 
the Republic); December 25 (Christmas Day). 

According to the decree the following dates will no longer be ob- 
served as national legal holidays: February 24 (promulgation of the 
constitution); April 21 (execution of Tiradentes, protomartyr of 
Brazilian independence); May 3 (discovery of Brazil); May 13 (aboli- 
tion of slavery); July 14 (Bastille Day); October 12 (discovery of 
America). (Jornal do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, December 17, 1930.) 


CEIEE 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT BOARD.—On December 18, 1930, President 
Ibafiez promulgated a law passed by Congress, creating an Agricul- 
tural Export Board which will function under the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. The board will consist of seven members, three of 
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whom, including the chairman, are to be appointed by the President 
of the Republic, and the other four by specified organizations having 
agricultural interests. Members will be appointed for one year and 
will be eligible for reelection. The main functions of the board are 
to determine, by a study of conditions within the Republic and abroad, 
the crops whose exportation should be fostered by the payment of 
bounties, and the amount and manner of payment of such subsidies. 
The President of the Republic is empowered, on the advice of the 
Board, to raise a sum of money for that purpose, to be known as the 
exportation fund, by the imposition of certain special levies or, until 
these levies can be collected, by contracting loans whose total shall 
not be more than 10,000,000 pesos. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, 
December 19, 1930.) 
COLOMBIA 


LEGISLATIVE ELECTION LAW.—On November 20, 1930, President 
Olaya Herrera promulgated a legislative act passed by Congress on 
November 12, 1930, amending articles 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, and 46 
of Legislative Act No. 2 of September 27, 1910, which established the 
quota of representation of the various Departments in the national 
legislature and fixed the method of election. The new act provides 
that the number of senators shall be based on the population with 
one for every 120,000 inhabitants and one additional for each fraction 
over one half that number. When anew general census shall be taken 
and the increase in the population exceed 500,000, the apportionment 
ratio shall be increased by 30,000. Two alternates shall be elected for 
each senator. Senators shall be elected by the Departmental assem- 
blies, none of whose members may be eligible for election. Each 
Department shall constitute a senatorial district from which at least 
three and not more than nine senators may be selected. 

The number of representatives, or deputies, is likewise apportioned 
according to the population, with one for each 50,000 inhabitants, 
and with the same arrangement as in senatorial apportionment for 
those sections having a fraction over the number of inhabitants required 
for one representative. When a new general census shows the in- 
crease in population to have been over 500,000 the ratio necessary 
for the election of each representative will be increased by 10,000. 
Two alternates will be elected for each representative. Each Depart- 
ment shall constitute an electoral district. The subdivision of the 
Department into smaller units is delegated to the Departmental assem- 
bly, such division to allow for the election of at least three deputies. 
from each Department. The articles of Legislative Act No. 2 of 1910, 
for which those of the present act are a substitute, provided for the 
election of senators by an electoral college and made no arrangement 
for retaining a relatively fixed number of seats in the legislature despite 
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increases in the population. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, November 25, 
1930, and October 31, 1910.) 

PUBLICATION OF MATERIAL ON BoOLivAR CENTENARY.—By virtue 
of an executive decree issued on December 22, 1930, the Colombian 
Academy of History has been commissioned to select and publish all 
material of permanent value written to commemorate the first cen- 
tenary of the death of Bolivar. These contributions, which will 
include historical and literary studies, documents, speeches, poetry, 
and other writings, are to be published by the National Printing Office 
and distributed to all countries which have taken part in the tribute 
paid to the Liberator. (HI Nuevo Tiempo, Bogoté, December 28, 
1930.) 

COSTA RICA 

MatLariai zoNES.—President Gonzdlez Viquez issued a decree on 
December 2, 1930, providing for the establishment and control of 
malarial zones throughout the Republic. Such a zone shall be de- 
clared to exist in any district where malarial mosquitoes are discovered 
to be breeding or where the Department of Public Health finds cases 
of malaria of local origin. 

Once a district has been so designated, the inhabitants must 
collaborate actively with the department in an antimalarial campaign. 
Owners of large estates will be required to drain any breeding places 
found thereon, prevent the stagnation of water used for irrigation or 
industrial purposes, and provide all employees with free quinine 
whenever necessary. All municipal and local sanitary authorities 
will be in charge of carrying out these provisions, as well as of introduc- 
ing all necessary means for preventing the breeding of the malarial 
mosquito in urban areas. (La Gaceta, San José, December 6, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


MoDIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS.—The ‘‘ Act govern- 
ing the political administration of the Republic,”’ approved by the 
Ecuadorean Congress in its last session and promulgated by the 
President on December 9, 1930, became effective on January 1, 
1931. As indicated by its title, the act discusses the political and 
administrative organization of the Republic, under the following 
main headings: President of the Republic, Ministries of State, 
Cabinet, Council of State, administrative bureaus, provincial coun- 
cils, provincial governors, jefes politicos (principal administrative 
and political officials of cantons), tenientes politicos (principal ad- 
ministrative and political officials of parroquwias or municipalities), 
municipal councils, and general provisions. 

The provisions of the new law which have attracted the most 
attention are those concerning the several Ministries of State or 
cabinet offices, especially those dealing with the redistribution of 
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the various administrative departments. As respects provincial and 
local government, no changes of importance are made. 

The act provides that there shall be the following ministries: 
Government and Social Welfare; Foreign Affairs; Public Education; 
Public Works, Agriculture, and Promotion; Finance and Public 
Credit; War, Navy, and Aviation. 

In the reorganization of the ministries the following important 
transfers have been made: The Bureau of Public Works from 
the former Ministry of the Interior to that of Agriculture, which is 
now more appropriately known as Public Works, Agriculture, and 
Promotion; offices connected with social welfare, sanitation, fire 
protection and statistics, from Agriculture to Government; postal 
services, telegraphs, and telephones, from Public Instruction to 
Public Works, Agriculture, and Promotion; and matters concerned 
with El Oriente (the territory east of the Andes) from Agriculture 
to War, Navy, and Aviation. 

The functions of the newly established ministries are as follows: 


The Ministry of Government and Social Welfare is charged in general with 
all matters pertaining to the internal political régime, public order, and social 
welfare. It has in particular the following duties: To govern and administer 
the various provinces (except El Oriente and the Galapagos Islands) ; to harmon- 
ize governmental action among the authorities of different territorial divisions; to 
apply the electoral laws, and convoke the legislature; to prepare constitutional 
amendments; to maintain public order; to intervene in requests for extraordinary 
powers and the granting of amnesties; to supervise the exercise of judicial func- 
tions and judicial functionaries; to study and solve social and particularly agrarian 
problems (labor statistics, wages, accidents, insurance, and protection) ; to super- 
vise activities related to sanitation, hygiene, and social welfare; to safeguard 
municipal autonomy and foster municipal progress; to provide statistical serv- 
ices, keep the civil register, and take the census; to administer and improve 
conditions in prisons; to protect the Indian race; and to have charge of all mat- 
ters relative to religion, the police, fire protection, and property rights. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in addition to the usual functions of a for- 
eign office, is specifically charged with boundary questions, naturalization, and 
propaganda abroad. 

The Ministry of Public Education, in addition to those duties which its name 
implies, has charge of all matters relative to athletics (formerly under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture), school medical inspection, fine arts, theaters, establishment 
of museums, laboratories and observatories, the national printing office, con- 
servation of historical monuments, and the organization of national archives. 

The law entrusts to the Ministry of Public Works, Agriculture, and Promotion 
all matters connected with the study, construction, operation, conservation, 
and financing of public works; the promotion of agriculture and commerce; the 
development of agricultural and industrial production; and transportation and 
communications. 

The Ministry of Finance and Public Credit is entrusted in general with all 
matters pertainiug to government revenues and accounting, customs, public credit, 
commercial statistics, banks and other credit institutions, State monopolies, and 
the purchase of supplies for the various Government services. 
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The Ministry of War, Navy, and Aviation, besides performing the duties 
which its name implies, has charge of the construction and maintenance of 
lighthouses, the hydrographic study of rivers and territorial waters, and the 
administration, development, and defense of El Oriente and the Galapagos 
Islands. 

The constitution provides that the Cabinet shall help prepare the 
budget and give its advice on legislative bills and other matters 
submitted to it by the President or any minister. The law gives 
the Cabinet the following duties in addition to those prescribed by 
the constitution: To give unity and efficacy to all political and 
administrative action of the Government; to consider matters re- 
quiring the issue of Executive decrees of special importance; to give 
advice concerning appointments, not only in the cases prescribed by 
the constitution but also in the designation of other high public 
officials; to consider requests for extraordinary powers; to consider 
loans and contracts which by reason of their importance may seri- 
ously affect national interests; to advise concerning budget transfers 
and requests for additional appropriations; and to consider pro- 
motions in the higher ranks of the army. Both the constitution 
and the new law provide that ministers are individually responsible 
as chiefs of departments and collectively as members of the Cabinet. 
Under article 43 of the law, a minister having important or serious 
business of a nature not specifically prescribed by the constitution or 
the law as coming within the scope of the Cabinet may request a 
meeting for discussion and consultation, but in such a case the final 
decision must rest with the minister concerned and be wholly his 
responsibility. (Registro Oficial, Quito, Decernber 11, 1930.) 


EL SALVADOR 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF MILK.—Regulations on the preduction 
and sale of milk and dairy products were recently issued by President 
Romero Bosque, establishing standards of quality and purity; pro- 
hibiting the sale of milk from diseased, undernourished, or otherwise 
unsuitable animals; making obligatory the pasteurization of all milk 
which does not conform to the standard required for its sale as raw 
milk; and fixing rules for the location, size, arrangement, construction 
material and sanitation of stables and milking barns, and for cleanli- 
ness of farm hands and other employees. Stipulations governing the 
methods and-equipment used in milking, refrigeration, pasteurization, 
transportation, and distribution of milk were also included. The 
regulations provide, likewise, for the registration of all dairies, the 
daily analysis of milk, and the inspection of dairy stock, these 
services to be in charge of the General Board of Health. (Diario 
Oficial, San Salvador, September 4, 1930.) 
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GUATEMALA 


CustomHousE Copn.—On November 11, 1930, the President of 
Guatemala promulgated Legislative Decree No. 1672, which consti- 
tutes the new Customhouse Code of the Republic. The decree, 
which was passed by the Legislative Assembly on November 4, 1930, 
went into effect 30 days after its publication in El Guatemalteco, 
the official organ of the Government, thereby annulling the code of 
May 1, 1929, then in force. (EI Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, 
November 14 and 15, 1930.) 

Pusitic HeautH Apvisory Orrice.—On November 13, 1930, a 
resolution was issued by the President of the Republic approving an 
agreement between the Director General of Public Health and the 
representative of the Rockefeller Foundation in Central America. 

This agreement, made upon the termination on June 30, 1930, 
of the arrangement concluded September 14, 1924, under which all 
previous work had been done, provides that the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation continue to cooperate in the 
public-health program of Guatemala. In the future, however, its 
public-health activities will be carried on through a technical con- 
sultative office established with the consent of the Government and 
the approval of the General Board of Public Health. The official 
name of the new bureau will be the Rockefeller Foundation Public 
Health Advisory Office. 

Other provisions of the agreement outline the functions of the new 
service, authorize the employment of necessary personnel, and specify 
other details regarding its organization. (HI Guatemalteco, Guate- 
mala City, November 19, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


TOURISTS’ CARS EXEMPT FROM IMPORT DUTIES.—Heeding the re- 
quests of important local organizations interested in the develop- 
ment of the tourist trade, the Government of Panama recently 
decreed the free entry of automobiles belonging to temporary visitors. 
Tourists arriving at a Panamanian port with automobiles for their 
personal use are issued a permit entitling them to keep their auto- 
mobiles in the territory of the Republic for a period of 90 days 
without payment of import duties. <A special sticker attached to 
the windshield serves to identify all such cars. The procedure to be 
followed in securing the permits has been made as simple as possible. 
Failure to reexport automobiles within the 90-day period for which 
permission is granted will make the importer liable for the 15 per 
cent ad valorem import duties and other regular taxes. In case the 
individual who landed an automobile under the exemption can not 
be found at the expiration of the 90-day period, the persons in posses- 
sion of the car will be given 3 days within which to pay all charges; 
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failure to do this will result in the seizure of the car. For the effects 
of the law a tourist is defined as ‘“‘any foreigner, male or female, 
coming to the Isthmus temporarily or in transit on a pleasure trip’’; 
and in no case are Panamanian citizens residing in the country, 
residents of the Canal Zone, or foreigners coming to Panama to take 
up permanent residence to be considered as tourists. (The Star 
and Herald, Panama, September 13, 1930.) 


PERU 


FuNcTIONS oF CoUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT.—On September 2, 1930, 
the President of the Council of Government promulgated Law No. 
6874, which defined the functions of the Council of Government. 
Among the provisions of the law are the following: 

The Council of Government shall assume all functions conferred on the execu- 
tive and legislative powers by the constitution, the President of the council exer- 
cising the functions of President of the Republic and President of the Council of 
Ministers, and the other members of the council those of the ministers in their 
capacity as heads of the several Government departments. Resolutions issued in 
the performance of functions of the Executive Power shall be in accordance with 
administrative formulas and procedure in force at the date of the promulgation 
of the present law. When in full session, the Council of Government, acting 
unanimously, is empowered to exercise the functions of Congress, issuing decree 
laws and resolutions of a legislative character; these shall be promulgated by the 
President of the Council and the respective minister in accordance with the 
customary formulas immediately after they have been voted upon and signed by 
all the members of the council. (HI Peruano, Lima, October 22, 1930.) 

LAW ON OWNERSHIP OF ARCHHOLOGICAL REMAINS.—A decree law 
was passed by the Council of Government on November 15, 1930, 
abrogating articles 56, 57, 58, and 59 of the Code on Water Rights and 
522, 523, 524, and 525 of the Civil Code, which establishes the right 
of the State to all archeological finds and treasure discovered within 
the Republic. The law provides that upon discovery all buried trea- 
sure and archeological finds whose ownership can not be determined, 
become the property of the State. The right to search for such 
articles is reserved to the State, but the owner of the property on which 
the search is conducted shall be allowed just compensation for any 
damage occasioned thereby. The State is also empowered to recom- 
pense the discoverers and the owners of the land or buildings in which 
articles are found, the amount of payment being determined by the 
quantity of the treasure and the circumstances surrounding its dis- 
covery; in no case, however, shall it exceed 10 per cent of the value of 
the treasure or object discovered. Similar reward will also be made 
persons furnishing information about the discovery and clandestine 
removal of hidden treasure and archeological finds. Under the pro- 
visions of the articles abrogated by the present decree law, all buried 
or hidden treasure or other objects whose ownership could not be 
determined became the property of the discoverer, the consent of the 
owner of property was required before search might be made, and 
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half of everything found became the property of the owner of the land 
and the remaining half went to the discoverer. (HI Peruano, Lima, 
January 5, 1931.) 

MINING REGISTRY.—By virtue of a decree issued by the National 
Council of Government on October 3, 1930, all companies engaged in 
mining operations in Peru will be obliged to register with the Bureau 
of Mines and Petroleum, giving the full name of the enterprise, legal 
residence, branch offices, name and location of concessions and plants, 
and plan of organization, together with information as to personnel 
and other important matters. Annual reports supplemented by 
prompt statements during the year, in case any changes should occur, 
will also be required of the operators. (Hl Peruano, Lima, October 
10, 1930.) 

REORGANIZATION OF ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS.—In accordance with 
a decree of August 30, 1930, which provided for the reorganization of 
the National Athletic Committee and authorized the appointment of a 
committee to draft a bill to this effect, the National Council of Gov- 
ernment issued a decree on November 14, 1930, the principal provi- 
sions of which are as follows: 


The National Athletic Committee shall be the body officially designated by the 
Government for the organization, regulation, and promotion of athletic events in 
the Republic. The duties of the committee, which will function as a part of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and be composed of three members appointed by 
executive decree every two years, will include the preparation of an annual calen- 
dar of national athletic events, the rendering of reports on the activities of the 
various athletic associations of the Republic, and the solution of all questions in 
regard to sports which may arise within the country. 

Other organizations engaged in the promotion of athletics shall be the Peruvian 
Olympic Committee and the National Athletic Association. The former will be 
composed of the members of the National Athletic Committee, the member of the 
International Olympic Committee in Peru, and a representative from each athletic 
association in the Republic, to be chosen by the National Athletic Committee. 
The committee will have charge of the preparation and participation of Peruvian 
athletes in Olympic games. The latter, which will be formed by three members 
appointed by the National Athletic Committee and representatives of officially 
recognized athletic clubs, will be responsible for the supervision of the various 
athletic organizations of the Republic, and act as their official representative in 
international matters. Departmental and Provincial committees will carry on the 
work of the association in the different sections of the country. 

The expenses of the National Athletic Committee and the National Athletic 
Association will be met from funds especially set aside for the purpose. The 
National Athletic Committee will receive private contributions, appropriations 
from the national and municipal governments, five per cent of the gross receipts 
taken in at amateur athletic events, ten per cent of those from professional events, 
and the income from the rental of its athletic fields. The income of the National 
Athletic Association will be derived from subsidies from the National Athletic 
Committee and five per cent of the gross receipts from athletic events coming 
under its supervision, while its departmental and provincial subcommittees 
receive ten per cent of the gross receipts from athletic events held under their 
supervision. (Hl Peruano, Lima, November 14, 19380.) 


AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


Darry propucts.—Of_ficial statistics relative to the dairy industry 
do not give figures for the total production of milk in the republic, 
but limit themselves to those for milk products. The latest statistics 
published are for the year 1929; comparative tables, showing the 
production and exportation for that year and for the four preceding 
are given below: 





Year Butter Cheese Casein | Year | Butter Cheese Casein 























| | 
Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms | | Kilograms | Kilograms |Kilograms 

Production: || Exportation: | 
1925___--_ 33, 264, 260 | 15, 432, 087 | 18, 461, 573 | 192522222 | 26, 890, 000 298, 173 | 17, 596, 000 
O26 Rea 34, 495, 549 | 15, 119, 666 | 19, 863, 507 |) 1926 2e5e~ | 29, 137, 000 393, 000 | 19, 459, 000 
NPY (ess 29, 176, 531 | 16,175, 318 | 13, 380, 415 NOP Ys Sas | 21, 232, 000 555, 226 | 14, 161, 000 
192 3e== = 30, 452, 553 | 16, 631, 904 | 17, 804, 505 1928______| 20, 041, 000 346, 385 | 17, 594, 000 
1929 seas 27, 884, 292 | 15, 475, 728 | 16, 828, 028 1929______ | 17, 031, 000 360, 000 | 16, 611, 000 








(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 1, 1931.) 
CHILE 


Stock sHow AT Osorno.—The opening of the tenth stock show 
at Osorno, which was held December 6-9, 1930, was attended by 
President Ibafiez and other Government officials. Over a thousand 
animals were entered, a notable increase over other years. More 
than 70 per cent of the sires brought to be sold were of blooded stock; 
the entries in the equine division were especially fine. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago, December 2, 5, 6, 7, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL Exports Boarp.—See page 295. 


COLOMBIA 

NEW BUILDING FOR AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE.—See page 313. 
COSTA RICA 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—See page 314. 
HONDURAS 


IRRIGATION WoRKS.—On December 22 last the irrigation system 
installed by the United Fruit Co. in the Aguan Valley, Depart- 
ment of Atlantida, was inaugurated. Work on this project was 
commenced in 1929, and 500 men were employed in building the 
plant. The area irrigated by this system is approximately 3,500 acres. 
(El Sol, Tegucigalpa, January 13, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS.—It was stated by the press during De- 
cember that 20,000 families had already moved into the important 
303 
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agricultural region of the State of Nuevo Leon opened up for cultiva- 
tion by the construction of the San Martin Dam, whose completion 
and opening took place during October, 1930, as stated in the But- 
LETIN for January, 1931. The newly arrived farmers were engaged in 
preparing approximately 75,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) 
for planting. The sale of lands on easy terms by the deferred- 
payment plan was expected to be commenced in January. 

The success of the efforts of the Department of Agriculture to effect 
the reforestation of denuded areas throughout the Republic represents 
another aspect of agricultural progress. At present the department 
has a nursery in the State of Mexico where 70,000 young trees are 
being cultivated, and arrangements are under way for the establish- 
ment of another which will be large enough to provide for the cultiva- 
tion of from 500,000 to 700,000 more. In Ameca, Jalisco, the agrarian 
community has set out a nursery of 60,000 mulberry cuttings and a 
large number of fruit trees. (4 Universal, Mexico City, December 9, 
1930.) 

DISTRIBUTION OF ORANGE TREES.—Through the courtesy of one of 
the senators from Hidalgo, 10,000 young orange trees have been 
given to the small farmers in that State. All the trees were distributed 
in Tecozautla Valley, one of the principal grain and fruit producing 
regions of the State. Due to insufficient rainfall, this valley was 
once little more than a useless waste, but with the construction of 
irrigation systems water was made available and the section has now 
been transformed into a veritable garden. (Hl Universal, Mexico 
City, October 21, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


Forrstry.—The National Assembly of Panama has enacted a law, 
sanctioned by the President of the Republic on November 8, 1930, 
authorizing the Executive to undertake a complete survey of the 
forestry resources of the country, to establish a school of forestry, 
and to increase the import duties on commercial woods and oleaginous 
substances whenever the national production of these commodities is 
sufficient to meet the domestic requirements. The law also provides 
that all machinery and accessories imported into the country for 
lumbering operations and for the extraction of such oleaginous 
substances as are obtained from the coconut be exempt from import 
duties. The National Bank is authorized by the provisions of the 
law to make loans to persons or corporations who exploit the coconut 
resources of the country in the manufacture of lard and cotton oil 
substitutes; any citizen of Panama or any corporation, two-thirds of 
whose capital is subscribed by Panamanian citizens, is entitled to the 
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free use of such coconut resources as are the property of the National 
Government, provided the concessionary does not infringe upon the 
rights of third parties or upon concessions made by the Government to 
the San Blas and the Darien Indians. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, 
November 26, 1930.) 

: VENEZUELA 





SILK worm INDUstTRY.—Fifty thousand silk cocoons, were on display 
during November to visitors at the silkworm farm near Caracas. 
Since the industry was only recently established, the results 
are highly encouraging both as to quality and quantity, and 
promise an excellent future. The operation of the farm is in charge of 
a Venezuelan corporation, which has now more than 150,000 mulberry 
trees under cultivation. (HI Universal, Caracas, November 22, 1930.) 





FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


PROJECT FOR MODEL FISH MARKET.—At a meeting of fish dealers, 
including wholesalers, retailers, street peddlers, and others connected 
with the fish business, a resolution was passed on December 21, 1930, 
approving prompt and active collaboration with city officials for 
improving the general conditions under which fish are supplied to 
Buenos Aires. The assembly offered to contribute towards the 
erection of a Model Central Fish Market, provided that the building 
cost not less than 1,000,000 pesos. The establishment of such a 
center should enable fish merchants to present their wares under much 
more hygienic conditions, and to sell them much more cheaply. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 22, 1930.) 


BRAZIL 


Foreran pesr.-—Throughout the country funds are being raised 
voluntarily for liquidating Brazil’s external debt. In some cities 
1 milreis gold is being offered by each person, while in other munici- 
palities employees are giving one day’s wages toward the fund. 
Newspapers are sponsoring the collection of contributions. The 
Provisional Government took official cognizance of the movement 
and associated itself thereto by a decree published on November 28, 
1930, authorizing the issue of a special 5-milreis postage stamp. 
The proceeds obtained from the sale of this stamp, together with all 
contributions received for the liquidation of the external debt, will 
be deposited in a special fund at the bank of Brazil, to be placed at 
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the disposal of the National Treasury. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, 
November 28, 1930.) 

Bonp i1ssuE.—Through decree No. 19,412 of November 19, 1930, 
the head of the Provisional Government has authorized the issue of 
300,000 contos of 7 per cent Treasury bonds. The bonds will be 
issued in denominations of 1,000 and 500 milreis; one half of the total 
issue is to be retired within one year, and the remainder within two 
years from the date of issue. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, Novem- 
ber 21, 1930.) 

CUBA 


Port MOVEMENT.—During the second semester of 1930, a total of 
1,193 vessels, or an average of 6.5 per day, entered the port of Habana. 
These figures do not include coastwise shipping. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, January 9, 1931.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1931.—The President of the Republic, His 
Excellency Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, appeared on December 
19, 1930, before a joint session of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
to submit the proposed national budget for the fiscal (calendar) year 
1931. In his message to Congress the Chief Executive, reiterating 
his policy of retrenchment in all public expenditures, analyzed the 
economic conditions of the Republic, and announced that, in order to 
reconcile economy with efficiency, a thorough reorganization of the 
various Government departments had been effected in order that the 
public services might function efficiently under reduced appropriations. 
The budget submitted by the Executive was approved by Congress 
without modifications. 

The budget for 1931 estimates revenues at $12,094,870, of which 
$6,631,413 is apportioned to the general fund and $5,463,457 to the 
special fund. The general fund is made up of revenues collected 
for general purposes, to be used in the payment of ordinary Govern- 
ment expenses. The special fund consists of earmarked revenues, and 
includes custom receipts (devoted to the service of the public debt 
and the payment of the expenses of collection) and certain funds 
collected by the National Government a percentage of which belongs 
to the municipalities. Examples of these are the revenue derived 
from the national lottery and the surtax on alcohol and gasoline. 

Expenditures for the present year are estimated at $9,957,662, a 
reduction of $4,084,431 from those for the year 1930. The surplus of 
$2,137,208 resulting from the comparison of the estimated revenues 
and expenditures for 1931 is to be devoted to public works. The 
following table shows the expenditures in detail: 
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Estimated expenditures, 1931 
General fund: 





Mesislativepoweneese ss arse See Sees Een Se $189, 680 
LDpfeX OUR AN UCON OXON Sl Oe Sete a ko Ser ee a eee ee ee 380, 343 
Imberionan depolicesmy eyes Spec e e Seek 2 ope he ene eee 118, 260 
Foreign affairs____ La alg Uso igen eae le aa epee fem Pp A 214, 132 
UEEBITM ATG tet ete Sa ges Nilay tes naa Se Ns Loo Ea Le eee 441, 197 
RUAUT SU UG ce putea ap peg Ns coe AO ee cs 2) ke ena 146, 702 
Bub Cen SEE C UiO mettle ale eae eee eee ee eee ee 716, 103 
Nort culit ume seam @lac OMATINE TC Cw mera ae tars pe See yee ge ye 78, 775 
Wevelopment ands pulolicsyorkis ss ee a= = eons Hee eee eye 384, 024 
ealthrandspulblicaweliares: 9s hstss 2k ies Aol eee 274, 940 
SJ UUcH G12 Tle 0a ese pa ae eer ee ee Te, 2 486, 792 
INFaLTO MAT GLE fe m1 Se meee eas ae PA hea ee Sees oe ea eee 1, 141, 321 
IL@loor guncl CommnnmionCmMmMOM = os Lo be eee ee te ee 428, 836 

4, 996, 105 


Special fund: 
Expenses incidental to the collection of custom 





TRE VS TUL OD eee aa tan eee SN SE Pe Rye pcos $187, 500 
Subyventions to) municipalitiesss9 2255. = ase se 685, 840 
IN@ITOMEN TOMB OVS 2 = ee a eee eee 1, 158, 300 
SAMOS Oi? aes jouwlole Cleon ee Be ee 2, 892, 917 
Mis cellanéolis: 223 2 saat ie Soe ee eee eee aye 37, 000 
4, 961, 557 
LY SS soe I i I cepa le eg Ot PS, i Or eta ie Oia 9, 957, 662 


(La Opinién, Santo Domingo, December 20, 1930; Listin Diario, Santo Do- 
mingo, December 22, 23, 1930; Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, December 31, 
ae EL SALVADOR 

NEW WATERWORKS.—The new waterworks of the city of San 
Salvador, constructed in accordance with a contract signed on Novem- 
ber 20, 1928, were formally reported upon to the Government on 
November 14, 1930. Ceremonies marking the completion and open- 
ing of the system were held on the following day, at which time 
President Romero Bosque gave the signal for the filling of the reser- 
voirs, and the placing in operation of all other services connected with 
the system. The water supply is secured from the Coro springs, and 
pumped to reservoirs at Holanda, above San Salvador, to obtain the 
proper pressure before being brought into the city for use. The sys- 
tem comprises a storage tank with chlorination chambers, a pumping 
station equipped with three pumps, each with a capacity of between 
350 and 425 cubic meters (cubic meter equals 264.17 gallons) an hour, 
two reservoirs with a capacity of 1,500 cubic meters each, and a 
modern system of water mains. A large public laundry and two 
swimming pools, one for men and the other for women, were also 
built by the company which constructed the water system. (EI 
Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, November 15 and 16, 1980.) 

ASSOCIATION OF SMALL MERCHANTS.—A chamber of commerce has 
recently been organized in San Salvador in which membership is 
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limited to merchants whose total capital invested is less than 10,000 
colones. The purpose of the organization is to bring about the co- 
operation of all small merchants in ways that will be mutually bene- 
ficial, encourage the investment of national capital in retail groceries 
and other small businesses, urge the general use of the metric 
system of weights and measures, and organize cooperative societies 
to engage in small industries. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, Novem- 


ber 29, 1930.) 
HAITI 


Pusuic pEBT.—The gross public debt of the Republic of Haiti, 
including fiduciary currency not covered by reserves, stood at 
79,650,795 gourdes on December 31, 1930, as compared with 84,090,150 
gourdes at the end of the previous year. The following table shows 
the details of the public debt during the years 1929 and 19380: 





Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1929 

(gourdes) (gourdes) 
Series A bonds, 6 per cent, 1952_-_______________- 56, 766, 662 59, 249, 642 
Series! 5) bonds) 6) per cent, 953-82 as) seen ee 9, 893, 622 11, 211, 580 
SernlessC; bonds Gupercemibs lO osm ee eee ee nee 9, 331, 411 9, 763, 928 
ichiGiAy CUnaInGW eso 5-22 oko ae SRR 3, 659, 100 3, 865, 000 
AD eR es = ae Uys SU ee De cieal  nigeene) 2 le 79, 650, 795 84, 090, 150 


Debt retirement during the past year amounted to 4,339,355 
gourdes, or 5.3 per cent of the 1929 figure. The unobligated cash 
surplus in the treasury on December 31, 1930, totaled 14,274,347 
gourdes, as compared with 14,788,037 gourdes on the same date in 
1929. (Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Re- 
ceiver, Port-au-Prince, December, 1930.) 


HONDURAS 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—According to the 
annual report of the Department of the Treasury, the total Govern- 
ment receipts during the fiscal year 1929-30 amounted to 14,314,299 
pesos, having increased 585,911 pesos over the total receipts for the 
year 1928-29. Budget estimates for the year 1929-30 had been 
13,101,923 pesos. The various sources of the revenue for the year 
1929-30 and their respective budget estimates were as follows: 





Budget esti- Collections 
mates (pesos) (pesos) 
@ustoms duties! 154 ote Sos Se eee ee 4, 184, 000 5, 156, 822 
Mon 'ojp ole gyi = ieee pete ak ae RE 2, 519, 000 2, 034, 093 
Internal revenue stamps and stamped paper_------ 897, 000 1, 059, 547 
Services i202 0 Sly eh ieee Tat of ire ele aide ae ele ae 1, 705, 000 2, 320, 015 
Mais cellaine OWS mC Orne ae ee oe a oe ae ee 1, 318, 923 330, 175 
Special revenue. 2 ose k le ned eS ice elie 2, 528, 000 3, 413, 646 
SUN oy ey ie mer SS a ae ten a Le 13, 101, 923 14, 314, 298 
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The original expenditures authorized by the general budget for the 
vear 1929-30 amounted to 13,101,923 pesos. Later appropriations, 
however, increased this sum by 958,228 pesos, making the total 
amount authorized 14,060,151 pesos. Actual expenditures within 
the budget were 13,942,706 pesos of which 13,678,258 pesos were paid 
out and the remaining 264,448 pesos credited. Expenditures through 
supplementary accounts were 1,079,033 pesos, 1,040,933 pesos of 
which were actually paid. This brought the total expenditures 
through all accounts to 15,021,739 pesos and since the receipts from 
all sources totaled only 14,314,299 pesos there was an apparent deficit 
of 707,440 pesos. Taking into consideration that a part of this sum 
was paid from the balance of the previous year, the actual deficit was 
much less, being but 302,548 pesos. The expenditures by the various 
Government departments compared with budget appropriations were 


as follows: 


General budget 



































Total 
Ree. Total Balance Be . Budget 
Service : . expendi- hea 
paid credited ee estimate 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Goernim Crit eee ee ae Bee pe oes ee ee 2, 031, 830 27, 675 2, 059, 505 1, 770, 864 
BUUTS G1 CO meet ee a ae ec nn ee eee eo EAT ca OP opt a oes BOOSG (on aaa eee 369, 873 370, 500 
EV ai (fas US EEE EEN ae te Pr et wk LO Bee See PUK VAG I 276, 946 285, 000 
Foreign relations______ 2g ai hn a SE ee eee ee 325, 677 14, 837 340, 515 357, 886 
EID CaS TEU Clio nS sate Se es a aes oa ee A es 1, 223,.191 64, 051 1, 287, 242 1, 575, 866 
IBTOM OL ON Se = see ee oe ea AY EGR a Sith A ea et 3, 449, 455 81, 975 3, 531, 430 | 4, 256, 374 
NET ee en eel olen tr oe es ee eee Soe 1, 841, 271 48, 962 1, 890, 232 1, 909, 320 
PREC ASU Tyee aye eee Sen OS 2 De een eiee os Be S 1, 612, 892 26, 948 1, 639, 840 1, 040, 203 
UDI Crere Gi tee ee ks ay Se Eee DAT ealode |e ee 2, 547, 123 2, 494, 138 
TRO Gall Reeser erty eS MC BL Dk Okan Sate TI ie ete eer 13, 678, 258 264, 448 | 13, 942,706 | 14, O60, 151 
Supplementary accounts 
Total 
Account Amount Amount expendi- 
paid credited tures 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
IMaintenancerofi pi bliciond erase seer ee ee ee eee 708, 502 3, 500 712, 002 
Expenses of extra session of Congress._.___--_-__-_-_..----------_--- GON aM eee oka 33, 415 
Balance remaining from 1928-29 budget: 
TEN EWG Se ee oa ee ea a er ee nce ye et 200738938 | Mee ae eee 200, 393 
Water and electric light of Tegucigalpa___.___________-_.._______- | SIL 20 id | er eens 37, 120 
BIG SOTO LG 2R—20 neces wanted ee oe a ae Ee Be eS he ee ee S000 n|Eae aes sae 8, 000 
PETA Geer a Se AE eee LE Se ee a Re eRe ere sae 125000) | ae 12, 000 
Pb lichnstruUchone sea eee ee ee Ae Pe eee 41, 503 34, 600 76, 103 
SRO tal Eee es seine hE Se ee im 2 RU nes oan eek 1, 040, 933 38, 100 1, 079, 033 














(Memoria del Secretario de Hacienda . 


MEXICO 


. al Congreso Nacional, Tegucigalpa, 1930.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOTEL.—On November 15, 1930, a contract for 


the erection in Mexico City of a large hotel especially designed to 
provide for tourists accommodations equal to the best in Latin 
America, was signed by a prominent business firm of the capital with 
representatives of a well-known construction company of Chicago. 


38641—31—Bull. 3 ——7 
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The hotel, the approximate cost of which is estimated at 7,000,000 
pesos, will contain more than a thousand rooms including suites, 
dining rooms, barber shop, cabaret, ball room, and swimming pool and 
will provide space for more than 30 stores. An amusement center 
composed of various buildings in which there will be a large theater, 
billiard rooms, bowling alleys, a frontén, tennis courts, race track, and 
an artificial beach, is also to be erected in connection with the hotel. 
According to the press, construction work was expected to be com- 
menced early in 1931 and it was hoped that the hotel might be 
completed by January, 1932. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, November 
26, 1930.) 

AVIATION ACTIVITY DURING FIVE MONTHS.—Statistics of aviation 
activities by companies operating in Mexico show that 8,075 pas- 
sengers and 43,333 pounds of mail were carried during the first five 
months of 1930. The total distance covered by the planes was 
1,155,925 miles and their flying time, 11,290 hours. Activities by 
companies were as follows: 











: Number “ 
4 Hours Miles Mail 
Companies z of pas- 
flown flown sengers (pounds) 
Mexican Aviation Co. (Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A.)_- 4, 425 419, 561 4,417 29, 009 
Corporacion Aeronautica de Transportes, S. A_-------------- 3, 796 441, 261 1, 896 10, 395 
Pickwick Latin American Airways ! (Pickwick Latino-A meri- 

TNE RS Aa) eee ee AP SE ce a BE eee ge 2, 095 201, 033 507 3, 621 
Transportes Aéreos Transcontinentales, S. A.t_.__-_-___-_-__- 365 38, 072 105 308 
Inter-Américas de Transportes Aéreos, S. A__-_-__-___---_-__- 182 16, 742 5014 ESeS see 
Specialvandstouristlights= a= ssse st aS ee eee 427 39, 256 649) ee 

HA 0) Fz) eh eek CAL ca Se i ee Te Naa eee sy SS eg en oes Tt 11, 290 1, 155, 925 8, 075 43, 333 














1 Discontinued operation in April, 1930. 
(Foreign Aeronautical News, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, November 7, 1930.) 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS.—In order to encourage the production of 
corn, beans, and other agricultural products forming the basic food 
crops of the Republic, President Ortiz Rubio issued a decree on 
November 17, 1930, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit 1,000,000 pesos in the Agricultural Credit Bank for use as 
farm loans. These loans, which are to be for periods of one year, 
eighteen months, and three years and will be secured by crops, farm- 
ing implements, and farm improvements, respectively, will be made to 
farmers engaged in the cultivation of the crops specified. (Hl Univer- 
sal, Mexico City, November 18, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


OpEeNING or Ninpiri-Masaya HIGHWAY.—On November 15, 1930, 
the Nindiri-Masaya highway was formally opened to traffic with 
ceremonies which were attended by the President of the Republic 
and many other distinguished guests. (HI Comercio, Managua, 
November 18, 1930.) 
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PARAGUAY 


ForEIGN TRADE DURING THIRD QUARTER.—According to data issued 
by the General Bureau of Statistics, the total value of the foreign 
trade of Paraguay during the third quarter of 1930 was 8,197,334 
pesos gold, a sum which compares favorably with the foreign trade 
for the same period of each of the preceding four years which was as 
follows (all pesos are gold): 1929, 7,547,895 pesos; 1928, 7,978,115 
pesos; 1927, 7,259,200 pesos; and 1926, 7,889,365 pesos. Imports 
during the quarter amounted to 3,935,305 pesos and exports, 4,262,029 
pesos, making a favorable trade balance of 326,724 pesos. Argentina 
was the principal country of origin as regards imports during the 
quarter, her shipments to Paraguay having reached a total value of 
1,330,631 pesos; England ranked second with imports valued at 
674,266 pesos, and the United States third with 628,347 pesos. The 
countries of destination for Paraguay’s exports were as follows: 


Country of destina- Value, | Country of destina- Value, | Country of destina- Value, 
tion: gold pesos tion: gold pesos tion: gold pesos 
Argentina__________ 3, 854, 512 ran cece ane ie 53, 778 United States_____- 15, 921 
Uruguay.__-------- 174,579 tally ieee eee a. 34, 983 Belgium= sss) 2a 15, 333 
Germany -_--------- 67, 385 Kngland== 32, 372 Spainkesaee sane 13, 166 


(Industrias, Asuncion, November 30, 1930.) 


NEw RIVER STEAMER.— During December the Argentine freight and 
passenger steamship company which operates a fleet of boats between 
Buenos Aires and Asuncion improved its service by the addition of a 
new and rapid motorship. The first voyage of the ship, known as the 
City of Corrientes, was made from Buenos Aires on December 6, 1930. 
Like its sister ship, the City of Asuncién, which the company placed 
in service on May 10, 1930, the City of Corrientes has been designed 
along the most modern lines and represents the best to be had in 
convenience and comfort. With its accommodations for 280 first- 
class and 250 second-class passengers, besides de luxe cabins, 
the new ship will contribute greatly to the ease with which trips to 
Paraguay may be made. (I Diario, Asuncion, December 5, 1930.) 

OPENING OF NEW EXCHANGE OFFICE.—The official opening of the 
new building of the Bureau of Exchange, recently completed in Asun- 
cion, took place on November 5, 1930, President Guggiari, the Vice 
President, members of the Cabinet, and many other Government 
officials being among those present at the ceremony. The new building 
is constructed of stone along lines reminiscent of colonial architecture 
and forms a beautiful addition to the group of fine buildings in the 
capital. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, November 6, 1930.) 

First toy ractory.—A toy factory has recently been established 
in Asuncion and is now turning out an excellent line of toys. This 
manufactory, which is the first to be opened in Paraguay, is being 
operated by national interests. (HI Diario, Asuncion, December 26, 
1930.) 
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VENEZUELA 


StuDY OF PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN UNITED Statres.—In view of 
the increasing importance of the petroleum industry in Venezuela and 
the desire on the part of the Government to foster its development 
along lines which shall be best suited to the economic conditions of the 
country, President Pérez issued an executive decree on November 24, 
1930, which provided for a study of the industry in the leading pro- 
duction centers of the United States and appropriated sufficient funds 
to cover the expense involved. As a result six young engineers have 
been commissioned by the Ministry of Promotion to engage in this 
work. Three will attend classes in the University of Tulsa and inves- 
tigate the methods of drilling, refining, and shipping petroleum 
employed on the principal fields nearby, while the other three will 
carry on similar studies in the petroleum centers near Oklahoma City. 
(El Universal, Caracas, November 25, 1930.) 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SERVICE.—Work on the installation of auto- 
matic telephone service in Maracaibo was begun by the National 
Telephone Co. of Venezuela during November. The company esti- 
mates that two years will be required to convert the present telephone 
system of the city into an automatically controlled service. (HI 
Universal, Caracas, November 28, 1930.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 


BOLIVIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF.—See page 293. 
BRAZIL 


Ministry oF Lasor, INpusTRY, AND ComMERCcE.—The head of the 
Provisional Government of the Republic of Brazil, Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
issued a decree on November 26, 1930, creating a Ministry of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce. According to the terms of the decree the 
Ministries of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, of Finance, of 
Transportation, and Public Works, and of Foreign Relations will be 
reorganized so as to transfer to the newly created ministry all bureaus 
and departments which at present handle matters relative to labor, 
industry, and commerce. The Government will issue the necessary 
regulations for the execution of this decree; in the meantime the new 
ministry will be subject to the regulations now effective for the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. On the day the decree was signed, the head of 
the Provisional Government appointed Dr. Lindolfo Leopoldo 
Boeckel Collor as chief of the new ministry. (Jornal do Commercio 
and Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, November 28, 1930; Diario 
Official, Dec. 2, 1930.) 


MEASURES TAKEN FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF.—ovee page 294. 
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NICARAGUA 


CREATION OF SAVINGS, PENSION, AND INSURANCE FUND.—During 
November action was taken by the Ministry of Finance for the crea- 
tion of a savings, pension, and insurance fund for the employees of 
the General Bureau of Communications, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a law which was passed on May 30, 1921, but which had 
never been put into effect. Ten per cent will be deducted from the 
salary of all the employees of the bureau to form the fund. (EI 
Comercio, Managua, November 20, 1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL.—At the suggestion of Dr. Honorio J. 
Senet, a special summer course designed to supplement the work of 
the regular school year was given in La Plata. Classes began on 
December 1, 1930, and were open to students who had just finished 
the sixth grade. The material offered was practical, for the primary 
object of this special session was to provide students with better 
equipment for facing the ordinary problems of life. Subjects in- 
cluded child care, hygiene, domestic science, household and business 
accounts, the care of electric household appliances, shorthand and 
typewriting. Enrollment in the domestic science class was limited 
to 50 girls and to 50 teachers desirous of preparing themselves to 
teach the subject. The school board granted the use of school build- 
ings, and the expense incurred for special teachers was met by the 
payment of a small monthly sum by the students in each course. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 24, 1930.) 


CHILE 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE.—More than 50 primary-school teachers of 
the Department of Concepcién participated in a regional conference 
which closed December 21, 1930. The problem of the rural school was 
the main topic of discussion, and among the resolutions adopted was 
one recommending the establishment of vacation courses to give sup- 
plementary training for primary teachers in rural districts. Other 
subjects before the conferences included educational methods, cur- 
ricula, and vocational training in the primary schools. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago, December 22, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


NEW BUILDING FoR AGRICULTURAL INstrITUTE.—During December 
the Government commissioned an architect of Bogota to prepare 
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plans for the new building of the National Agricultural Institute. 
The building, whose construction was authorized in 1926, will be 
located on a tract of land owned by the Government on the outskirts 
of the capital. According to specifications in the contract the struc- 
ture will contain classrooms, chemical, zoological, zootechnical, and 
physics laboratories, dormitories, a chapel, accommodations for 
instructors and other personnel, a kitchen, and dairy. (Diario Oficial, 
Bogota, December 13, 1930.) 


A SCHOOL GARDEN, 
COSTA RICA 


In this corner of the garden of 
Los Angeles School of Car- 
tago, corn and green vege 
tables are cultivated by this 
second-grade boy. 





COSTA RICA 


ScHoo.t statistics.—The last report of the Minister of Education 
states that in 1929 the registration in the public schools reached a total 


of 52,114, distributed as follows: Public primary schools, 46,527; pri- 
vate schools, 3,481; secondary schools, 2,106. The teachers in these 
institutions numbered 1,833. Of these, 1,704 were teaching in pri- 
mary schools and 129 in those of secondary grade. (La Gaceta, San 
Jose, October 30, 1930.) 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—According to the report of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education for the year 1930, the 
agricultural activities in the schools have been considerably expanded. 
Not only did the number of home and school gardens increase, but 
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a larger number of trees were planted and more truck gardens cul- 
tivated. Coffee and corn received special attention, and the children 
were instructed in poultry raising and the care of other domestic 
animals. New crops were introduced according to the nature of the 
soil found in the different parts of the country. A special office was 
opened for the purpose of distributing fertilizers, seeds, and tools, 
and giving agricultural information by mail. The personnel of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education includes a secretary and four agri- 
cultural supervisors. (Report, December 19, 1930.) 


CUBA 


UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT.—Comparative figures showing the in- 
crease in the enrollment of the University of Habana during the last 20 
years were sent at the beginning of the year to the Committee on 
Economics by the Department of Public Education. The enrollment 
for the academic year 1909-10 was 1,201, divided among the schools 
of the university as follows: Medicine, 458; law, 434; and science and 
liberal arts, 309. That for last year, 1929-30, was 4,795, almost four 
times as great; it was divided thus: Medicine, 2,303; science and lib- 
eral arts, 1,497; and law, 995. (Informacién, Habana, January 22, 
1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


Institute or Narurat Hisrory.—On October 14, 1930, President 
Romero Bosque issued a decree providing for the creation of an 
Institute of Natural History, the purpose of which shall be to promote 
the study of botany, zoology, mineralogy, and geology. The regula- 
tions and program of the institute will be drawn up by the director. 
(Diario Oficial, San Salvador, October 17, 1930.) 


First WoMEN GRADUATE PHARMACISTS.—See page 322. 
pag 
MEXICO 


Books FOR THE BLIND.—The Ignacio Trigueros Association of 
Mexico City has recently begun the publication of books in Braille for 
distribution among the blind. The publications, which cover a 
wide range of subjects, are being supplied those requesting them free 
of charge. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, November 14, 1930.) 


NICARAGUA 


UNIFORM GRADING systTEM.—An order establishing a uniform 
grading system and procedure in case of failure of pupils to obtain 
passing grades was issued by President Moncada on November 13, 
1930. The regulation, which applies to all schools in the Republic, 
provides for the use of the following grades in designating the quality 
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of the pupils’ work: Hxcellent, which is equivalent to 10; very good, 9; 
good, 8; unsatisfactory, 7; poor, 6; and very poor, 5. Of the six 
marks, only the first three will be considered passing. Pupils of 
secondary schools obtaining a grade of unsatisfactory in one or two 
subjects will be allowed the privilege of reexamination if they furnish 
proof that they have received special instruction by competent 
teachers during the vacation period. Those receiving an unsatis- 
factory grade in more than two subjects will be required to repeat 
the whole year’s work. (La Gaceta, Managua, November 15, 1930.) 


PANAMA 


TEacHER’s Day.—The schools of Panama observed Teacher’s Day 
on December 2, 1930, with ceremonies which included a pilgrimage of 
delegations from all the schools to the graves of teachers who had 
died in active service. Messages of greeting which stressed the signifi- 
cance of the day were sent to the teachers throughout the Republic 
by the Secretary of Public Instruction and the Inspector General of 
Schools. (The Star and Herald, Panama, December 2, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


NATIONAL StupENT Concress.—Under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Federation of Students, the First National Student Congress 
of Uruguay was held in Montevideo from September 15 to 23, 1930. 
The conclusions reached by the congress were grouped under the 
headings: Education as the prerogative of the Government exclu- 
sively; democracy and its possibilities; the pacifist mission of the 
youth of America; and university reorganization. Among the 
measures approved by the congress were the following: The estab- 
lishment of experimental schools under governmental control, 
where methods evolved by private initiative may be tried; equal 
civil and political rights for women; the revision of those textbooks 
and curricula which do not take into account present social problems; 
and the establishment of people’s universities and university exten- 
sion courses under both official and student auspices. (Ariel, 
Montevideo, December, 1930.) 

AWARD OF ANNUAL LITERARY PRIZES.—By virtue of a resolution 
issued by the Ministry of Public Instruction on November 12, 1930, 
the annual prizes for the best novel and collection of stories will be 
awarded to René Arturo Despouey and Victor M. Dotti, respectively. 
Sefior Despouey’s prize-winning novel is Episodio, the work of Sefior 
Dotti which brought him the award being Los Alambradores. The 
awards are the first to be made in accordance with a resolution of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction of November 13, 1929, which provides 
for annual prizes of 500 pesos each to be awarded the novelist, short- 
story writer, composer, artist, sculptor, playwright, and historian 
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whofhas produced the best work in his field during the year. Both 
prize-winning selections were published during 1929. (Diario 
Oficial, : Montevideo, November 27, 1930, and November 28, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


LireRAcY CAMPAIGN.—On December 17, 1930, the Minister of 
Public Instruction sent a circular letter to all school inspectors, 
urging them to carry on a vigorous campaign against adult illiteracy 
throughout the nation. The letter pointed out especially that 
night schools for working men and women have been established in 
all districts of the Republic, and stated that the number of such 
schools would be increased where necessary. The minister called 
upon every citizen to cooperate in this enterprise as far as possible, and 
urged all corporate and individual employers, from official organiza- 
tions to householders, to support the movement by all means in 
their power. (HI Universal, Caracas, December, 23, 1930.) 
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ConGreEss OF Cuoitp WELFARE SERVICE.—At the initiative of the 
White Cross, the First National Congress of Child Welfare ‘Service 
will be held in Buenos Aires under the auspices of the National 
Women’s Council in September of this year. Dr. Gregorio Araoz 
Alfaro, who has been appointed president of the congress, will be in 
charge of the papers to be read at its sessions. The meetings will be 
devoted to the following topics: Welfare work for infants and for 
children during the preschool years; social service for school children, 
abnormal and delinquent children, wage-earning mothers and 
minors; and social-service work with immigrant mothers and children. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 24, 1930.) 


CHILE 


Nationat Rapium Instirutr.—The official opening of the Na- 
tional Radium Institute took place on December 13, 1930, in Santiago, 
in the presence of the President of the Republic, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Welfare, and other public officials. The new institution, which is 
the result of a joint effort on the part of the Government, the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the University of Chile, and the Red Cross, 
was first projected in 1929, as announced in the Butunrin for May, 
1930. 

The institute, under the direction of Dr. Caupolicén Pardo Correa, 
began its work on September 30, 1930, in quarters provided by the 
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Hospital de San Vicente de Paul, within whose grounds the permanent 
establishment has been erected. The institute is well equipped for 
the diagnosis and treatment of patients coming to it for treatment; 
it has wards for the hospitalization of 20 men and 20 women, as well 
as operating rooms, Jaboratories, apparatus for applying radium, and 
proper storage facilities for its 1,251.12 milligrams of radium. <A 
polyclinic also functions in connection with the institute; during the 
first month, over 100 patients were treated there. While the primary 
purpose of the institute is the combating of cancer, it also serves as a 
radium research laboratory for Chilean scientists. (1 Mercurio, 
Santiago, October 29, December 13 and 14, 1930; Revista de la Cruz 
Roja Chilena, Santiago, October-November, 1930.) 

Cuitp WELFARE CONFERENCE.—The second conference held by the 
National Child Welfare Council for discussion of the management of 
free milk stations took place in Santiago, December 17-19, 1930. 
The first session dealt with the role of the milk station in discouraging 
unnecessary bottle feeding and disseminating information about 
proper nygiene; the second was concerned with the medical services 
which may appropriately be dispensed at the station; and the third 
discussed the proper treatment of rickets and tuberculosis in children 
being fed by the station. The conference requested that the council 
renew its studies relative to the organization of a central milk station 
adequate for the preparation of all infant formulas required; 1t recom- 
mended, among other things, that the work of the stations be carried 
on in the fullest possible cooperation with other similar organizations, 
that the council call a meeting of physicians to unify their proceedings 
in regard to bottle feeding, and that steps be taken to put into practice 
certain concrete suggestions contained in the papers presented to the 
conference. (Hl Mercurio, December 17 and 21, 1930.) 

PHARMACEUTICAL ConcGress.—The Third National Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress will be held in Santiago sometime during November, 
1931; other Latin American nations have been invited to send dele- 
gates, and many have accepted. In connection with the congress, an 
International Pharmaceutical Exposition will be held. The com- 
mittee in charge of the exposition has already been appointed; it 
consists of Sr. Carlos Wiedmaer, president; Sr. Guillermo Kuschel, 
general secretary; and Sr. Eduardo Thomsen. (EI Mercurio, San- 
tiago, December 6, 1930.) 

Dentat Werx.—December 5-12, 1930, was Dental Week in San- 
jago, under the auspices of the Dr. Germdn Valenzuela Basterrica 
Dental Center. Among the events scheduled for the period was a 
special meeting for working people, held with the cooperation of the 
Red Cross, at which the importance of oral hygiene was explained, and 
1,000 toothbrushes, 1,000 tubes of toothpaste, and 3,000 pamphlets 
were distributed. Important scientific meetings were also held at 
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which the advance in dental science was discussed, and the latest 
methods and equipment demonstrated. (Hl Mercurio, December 
5 and 6, 1930.) 

COSTA RICA 


MALARIAL ZONES.—See page 297. 
CUBA 


Berrer Basies Montu.—December, 1930, was Better Babies 
Month in Cuba. Throughout the island better baby contests were 
held under the auspices of local boards of health. More than 30 
such events were reported to the National Maternity and Child 
Welfare Council, events in which all classes of society took an active 
interest. Money prizes, which were often donated by private indi- 
viduals or by industrial establishments, were supplemented in many 
localities by gifts of clothing or provisions. (Diario de la Marina, 
December 9, 11, 16, 17, 27, 29, 1930.) 

Free Mivx ror Cuiipren.—Preliminary steps have been taken 
for the establishment of free milk distribution centers in Habana and, 
later, throughout the island. The measure is under the direction of 
the president of the National Commission for the Welfare of Mothers 
and Children, and the president of the National Board of Better 
Baby Contests. The stations will provide specifically for those 
children who are too young to be served by the diet kitchens. Milk 
will be provided primarily for undernourished children, and, in cases 
of illness, prepared according to the doctor’s formula by the center. 
(El Mundo, Habana, January 9, 1931.) 

New Cricure.—On January 6, 1931, the Créche ‘‘ Berta Machado’’ 
was opened in the industrial suburb of Habana, General Machado. 
The créche will receive children from 6 to 8 in the morning, and care 
for them until 6 or 7 in the evening, when their parents call for them. 
The children will be given a medical inspection, opportunity to play 
under supervision, rest periods, kindergarten instruction, and three 
meals. The building is furnished with the most modern equipment 
obtainable, including a laboratory for the preparation of formulas and 
apparatus for special prescription baths. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, January 7, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 
Pusiic Heattn Apvisory Orricye.—See page 300. 
MEXICO 


First NATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS.— 
Sessions of the First National Congress for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness held in Mexico City during November were formally opened on 
November 2, 1930. In the absence of President Ortiz Rubio, who 
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was unable to be present, Dr. Ulises Valdés declared the congress 
opened, placing the program in charge of Dr. Daniel M. Vélez, chair- 
man. Although subsequent sessions were largely devoted to the 
reading of papers prepared by delegates, opportunity was given for 
those attending the congress to visit institutions in the capital which 
minister to the needs of the blind. The final session was held on 
November 6, 1930, with a closing address by Dr. Alfonso Pruneda. 
Before adjourning, the delegates chose the city of Oaxaca as the 
meeting place of the second congress, to be held in 1932, and adopted 
resolutions providing in substance that action should be taken to 
petition: 

The addition of practical courses in ophthalmology to the curricula of the 
universities and medical schools throughout the Republic; the enforcement of 
legislation requiring prenuptial physical examinations; the adoption and obliga- 
tory use of a special treatment to prevent ophthalmia among infants; the instruc- 
tion of parents in the need for physical examinations of the preschool child and 
the means for avoiding household accidents which may endanger the sight of 
children; the improvement of hygienic conditions in schools and in the printing 
of textbooks; the issuance by the Secretary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor 
of regulations to safeguard workers in factories, shops, and mines from eye injury; 
the assistance of the clergy in the diffusion of knowledge as to the care of disease 
and, if possible, in the provision of medicines to the poor; the enlistment of 
state authorities in the work of forming branch committees of the Mexican 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness throughout the Republic; the securing 
of publication by the press of articles on hygiene and care of eyes; the opening 
of a sight-saving campaign by public health officials, cultural missions, and 
physicians employed by labor organizations; the formation by the Mexican 
Association for the Prevention of Blindness of corps of visiting nurses and groups 
of physicians to counsel and treat the poor and those in isolated regions of the 
country; and the establishment of schools for the blind throughout the Republic. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, November 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1930.) 

BREAKFASTS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN.—<According to information 
recently supplied the press by the Assistant Secretary of Public 
Education, the Bureau of Psycho-pedagogy and Hygiene of the 
Department of Education is providing 2,600 breakfasts daily to 
school children in Mexico City. Each breakfast consists of a glass 
of milk and two rolls, with butter and sugar. (HI Universal, Mexico 
City, October 31, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


VACATION camp.—Accompanied by teachers, an _ especially 
selected group of children from the schools of Asuncion left the city 
on December 20, 1930, to spend their vacation at the camp recently 
established for underdeveloped children in San Bernardino. The 
camp, made possible through the cooperation of the Department 
of Education and the national and junior Red Cross, is the first of 
its kind in Paraguay. A large house has been secured for use as a 
dormitory and many other provisions made for the comfort of the 
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children. While there they will be under the supervision of educa- 
tional and medical experts, who will care for their every need. An 
invigorating climate and unusual natural beauty has made San 
Bernardino very popular as a summer resort during recent years, 
and it is expected that these same factors will contribute much to 
the improvement of the children’s health. (7 Diario, Asuncion, 
December 18 and 22, 1930.) 


URUGUAY 


New BUILDING OF SANATORIUM FOR Worxkina Women.'—On 
October 25, 1930, formal ceremonies were held to mark the opening of 
the new building of the Sanatorium for Working Women in Monte- 
video, the construction of which had been made possible through 
the generous gift of Sr. Alejandro Beisso of that city. Following 
formal addresses, President Campisteguy unveiled a commemorative 
tablet to the honored donor. Later the guests present at the 
ceremony were invited to visit the various parts of the building, which 
is a model both in arrangement and equipment. The central offices 
are noteworthy for the dignity and good taste of their furnishings, 
and no less pleasing is the impression given by the other departments 
of the sanatorium, which include rooms for the patients, operating 
and treatment rooms, sterilization chambers, polyclinics, rest rooms, 
baths, pantries, and kitchen. The nursery is a new feature. Hence- 
forth the sanatorium will be known as the Catalina Parma de Beisso 
Sanatorium for Working Women, being named in memory of the 
wife of Sr. Alejandro Beisso, (La Mariana, Montevideo, October 25 
and 26, 1930.) 





FEMINISM 
COLOMBIA 


FourtH Frminist Coneress.—The opening session of the IV 
International Congress of Feminism, held in Bogota during the latter 
part of December as part of the ceremonies in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Bolivar, took place in the Colon 
Theater on December 16, 1930. Srita. Georgina Fletcher presided 
as chairman. Earlier in the day an interesting exposition of women’s 
cultural activities had been opened in the Art Museum in Independ- 
ence Park. Succeeding sessions of the congress were given over to 
the reading of papers presented by the various delegates, the subjects 
under discussion including: Woman and agriculture, hygiene and 
child care, and the organization of working women. Among other 
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matters pertaining to Colombia the Congress adopted resolutions 
pledging its cooperation in the campaign against illiteracy, in the 
establishment of a greater number of agricultural schools, and in the 
more equitable distribution of revenues from certain specified sources 
for the construction of public works and agricultural schools. (EI 
Grdfico, Bogota, December 20, 1930; Diario Oficial, Bogota, October 
15, 1930 and El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, December 16, 21 and 27, 
1930.) 
EL SALVADOR 


First WomEN GRADUATE PHARMACISTS.—On October 30, 1930, 
Sefioritas Margot Lanza and Mercedes Martinez successfully com- 
pleted the course in pharmacy offered by the National University in 
San Salvador, thus becoming the first women in the Republic to 
qualify for the degree of doctor of pharmacy. (Diario del Salvador, 
San Salvador, October 30, 1930.) 





NECROLOGY 
BRAZIL 


Dears or Graca Aranua.—lIt is with deep regret that the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death in Rio de Janeiro, on 
January 26, 1931, of Jose Pereira da Graca Aranha, jurist, 
magistrate, educator, diplomat, charter member of the Academy 
of Letters and one of the foremost figures in the literary life of 
Brazil. Born in the city of Sao Luiz do Maranhao on June 21, 
1868, Graga Aranha finished his law studies at Recife at the early age 
of 18 and served with distinction in various juridical positions in his 
native State and the Federal District. Later he distinguished him- 
self by his zeal and ability in the fulfillment of numerous diplomatic 
missions, serving under the great Brazilian statesman Joaquim 
Nabuco, and during the war period as minister plenipotentiary to 
Belgium. It has been said that of the writers of his generation 
Graga Aranha influenced modern Brazilian literature most deeply. 
Chanaan, Malazarte, Esthetica da Vida, Espirito Moderno, and Viagem 
Maravilhosa are a few of his best known works. (Jornal do Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro, January 27, 28, 1931; Jornal do Commercio, January 
27, 1931.) 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR PEPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 15, 1931 














Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1931 
Bankruptcies in Argentina in 1930____-_-_-_----_-------------- Jan. 7{| Avra M. Warren, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
New publication entitled ‘Bolivia Econémica,”’ La Paz | Jan. 9] Legation, La Paz. 
(quarterly). 
BRAZIL 
1930 
The coming Pan-American Coftee Conference to meet at Sao | Dec. 19 | Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
Paulo Mar. 31, 1931. 
Movement of receipts and expenditures of Joinville, State of | Dec. 29 | Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul 
Santa Catharina, during period Dec. 1 to Dec. 10, 1930. at Santos. 
1931 
Budget for the municipality of Santos for calendar year ending | Jan. 14 Do. 
Dee. 31, 1930. 
CHILE 
Profits reported by the Chilean banks during 1930_____________ Jan. 9] C. F. Deichman, consul gen- 
eral at Valparaiso. 
COLOMBIA 
1930 
Inauguration of the first stadium built in Cartagena___________ Dec. 31 | Eli Taylor, vice consul at Car- 
tagena. 
1931 
Review of commerce and industries of Cartagena, quarter | Jan. 12 Do. 
ended Dee. 31, 1930. 
CUBA 
Review of commerce and industries of the consular district of | Jan. 15 | Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
Antilla, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1930. Antilla. 
ECUADOR 
Commemoration of centenary of death of Simon Bolivar______ Jan. 13 | Legation, Quito. 
Landslide of Guayaquil and Quito Railway___----------_____- Jan. 15 | Harold D. Clum, consul at 
Guayaquil. 
Plans for the construction of permanent stretch of tract of | Jan. 20 | Legation. 
Guayaquil and Quito Railway. 
HONDURAS 
Exports and imports of Honduras during fiscal year ended July | Jan. 24} Robert F. Fernald, consul at 
31, 1930. Tegucigalpa. 
MEXICO 
General plan for rehabilitating and promoting trade and in- | Jan. 20 | Dudley G. Dwyre, consul at 
dustries. Mexico City. 
Contract for paving, sewage, water supply and construction of | Jan. 23 Paul R. Foster, consul at 
stadium in Piedras Negras. Piedras Negras. 
Plans for a subterranean passageway for pedestrians in Mexico |---do_---- Robert Frazer, consul general 
City. at Mexico City. 
PANAMA 
Review of commerce and iadustries of Panama, quarter ended | Jan. 13 | Herbert O. Williams, consui at 


Dec._31, 1930. 


Panama City. 
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Reports received to February 15, 


1931—Continued 











Subject Date Author 
PERU 
1931 
Review of commerce and industries of Peru for quarter ended | Jan. 9 | William C. Burdett, consu 
Dee. 31, 1930. general at Callao-Lima. 
VENEZUELA 
1930 
Ceremonies in connection with the first centenary of the death | Dec. 22 | Legation, Caracas. 
of Simon Bolivar. 
Address of the Minister of Foreign Relations at the unveiling 1931 
of the monument of Henry Clay. Jan. 21 Do. 
Highway construction in the La Guaira district_--_.__-------- Jan. 12| Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 








at La Guaira. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 





By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, at 
the session held on Wednesday, May 7, 1930, adopted a resolution 
reading as follows: 


WueEreEAs, It would be desirable to recommend the 
designation of a date which should be observed as 
“Pan American Day” in all the Republics of America 
and which should be established as a commemorative 
symbol of the sovereignty of the American nations 
and. the voluntary union of all in one continental 
community ; 

WueEreas, April 14th is the date on which the reso- 
lution creating the Pan American Union was adopted; 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 

Resoutves: To recommend that the Governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, designate April 
14th as “Pan American Day” and that the national 
flags be displayed on that date. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Huersert Hoover, President of the United 
States of America, in order to give effect to the resolution adopted 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, do hereby 
proclaim April 14 as ‘“‘Pan American Day,’ and do hereby order that 
the flag of the United States be displayed on all Government build- 
ings on that date, and do invite the schools, civic associations, and 
people of the United States generally to observe the day with appro- 
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priate ceremonies, thereby giving expression to the spirit of conti- 
nental solidarity and to the sentiments of cordiality and friendly 
feeling which the Government and people of the United States en- 
entertain toward the peoples and Governments of the other Repub- 
lics of the American Government. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this 28th day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty, and of the 
[seAL] Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and fifty-fourth. 
HERBERT Hoover 


By the President: 
H. L. Stimson 
Secretary of State 





FOREWORD 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN PAN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
By L. S. Rows, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


T is most fitting that the Pan American Union should signalize the 

first observance of Pan American Day by the issue of a special num- 
ber of the Butuetin. The occasion affords the opportunity for an 
estimate of the significance of the work of the Union, not only in 
terms of its concrete achievements, but also with a view to visualizing 
its larger purposes as an international organization. 

Important as is the record of achievement of the Pan American 
Union during the period of more than 40 years of its existence, the 
major achievements are to be found in those less tangible but no less 
important results which have been accomplished through the develop- 
ment of the spirit of cooperation and mutual understanding between 
the republics of America. Entirely aside from the treaties and con- 
ventions signed at the successive International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States, and in addition to the important contributions made by 
the many specialized and technical conferences of a Pan American 
character that have been held during the last 40 years, the most 
important achievement, as viewed to-day, is that there has gradually 
developed a spirit of mutual service between the republics of America; 
an atmosphere of good will, which means even more than treaties, 
conventions, or resolutions. It is a notable fact that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is a voluntary union of the American republics not based 
on conventional arrangements, but on a series of resolutions adopted 
by the successive international conferences of American States. In 
other words, any State, member of the Union, has been free to with- 
draw without notice, and there is no doubt that this complete freedom 
of action has served to strengthen rather than to weaken the impor- 
tance of the organization. It is true that at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, held at Habana, a convention relating 
to the Pan American Union was signed, but this convention will not 
become effective until ratified by all the countries, members of the 
Union. In the meantime, the Union continues its work, as it has for 
the last 40 years, on the basis of the resolution adopted by successive 
Pan American conferences. 

At no time has there been any attempt to give to the Pan American 
Union compulsory powers over the members of the Union. At the 
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outset the equality of the States, members of the Union, was laid down 
as a cardinal principle, and there has, furthermore, always been a 
tacit agreement that all decisions of the Union should be taken by 
unanimous vote of the Governing Board and that in case of any differ- 
ence of opinion the matter in question should be postponed for further 
consideration. 

The question is often asked: ‘To what extent has the Pan Ameri- 
can Union settled disputes between the republics of America?”’ 
Surprise is at times expressed that the Pan American Union does not 
undertake to direct the settlement of disputes arising between the 
nations of America. This attitude is due to a misconception of the 
nature of the Union and of the basic principles which dominate its 
activities. The Pan American Union was not founded for the purpose 
of settling international disputes. The founders of the Union felt 
that by emphasizing the principles that unite rather than those that 
divide the republics, by fostering the spirit of helpfulness and coopera- 
tion, an atmosphere of good feeling and solidarity would be gradually 
developed in which every international dispute, no matter how diffi- 
cult, would lend itself to the orderly processes of conciliation and arbi- 
tration. The difficulty is that we still conceive of international rela- 
tions in terms of international differences rather than in those of 
international cooperation. It is for this reason that the first question 
that is usually asked in estimating the importance of an international 
organization is to what extent it settles international disputes. The 
Pan American Union was founded with a totally different purpose in 
view, but its influence in developing the spirit of unity and solidarity 
among the republics has made it an indirect, but not less potent, factor 
in the settlement of disputes. 

When we stop to examine the procedure by which the spirit of 
cooperation between the republics of America has been developed, it is 
necessary to visualize the more concrete and practical problems which 
have been the subject of the long series of Pan American conferences. 
I refer not merely to the 6 diplomatic conferences which have assembled 
since 1889, but to the 80 specialized and technical conferences of a 
Pan American nature that have been held, each intended to further 
the principle of continental cooperation in the solution of the prob- 
lems common to all the republics. It is through this long series of 
conferences that the habit of interchange of experience and of con- 
structive cooperation has been developed, constituting the major 
achievement of the Union. 

The history of the Pan American Union is the record of a constantly 
expanding field of influence and activity, utilizing every possible 
opportunity to foster cooperation between the governments and the 
peoples of the American republics. 
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This enlargement of the sphere of influence of the Union is due in a 
ereat measure to the unswerving devotion of the members of the Gov- 
erning Board to the larger purposes for which the Pan American Union 
was founded. This board is composed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the ambassadors, ministers, and chargés d’affaires 
of the republics of Latin America accredited to the Government at 
Washington. Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each 
month, but the material for the consideration of these meetings 1s pre- 
pared by a large number of committees to which special problems are 
entrusted. In addition to the concrete problems to which the board 
addresses itself, there must also be taken into consideration the fact 
that constant and regular meetings extending over a period of more 
than 40 years have developed an atmosphere of inter-American coop- 
eration which constitutes the most important of the intangible 
achievements of the Pan American Union. 

As is well known, the Pan American Union in its early years devoted 
itself mainly to the development of closer commercial relations 
between the republics of America, and its efforts in this direction were 
crowned with a full measure of success. Gradually, however, the 
work of the Union has extended into a broader field. The expansion 
of the Union’s work is probably best reflected in the establishment of 
new administrative divisions, each representing an expansion of 
activity and influence. 

Probably the most important step taken by the Pan American 
Union in recent years was the establishment of the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. Concrete expression was thus given to the 
movement for closer cultural relations between the nations of America, 
a movement which acquires increasing significance with each year. 
Until recently the cultural relations of the American republics were 
with Europe rather than with one another and many international 
misunderstandings were traceable to the absence of currents of intel- 
lectual understanding. With a view to remedying this situation, the 
Pan American Union began to encourage the interchange of students 
and professors as well as the establishment of closer ties between 
universities and scientific associations throughout the Americas. 
This work developed so rapidly and proved so fruitful that it was 
found necessary to create a special division in the Pan American 
Union. A further step was taken in the establishment of an Inter- 
American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, provided for by a 
resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American States. 
The organic statute of this institute was adopted by the Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators, which assembled at Habana on 
February 20, 1930. In the great movement for closer international 
understanding, we realize to-day as we have never realized before 
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that the mutual comprehension of national ideals and mutual appre- 
ciation of national points of view are of the greatest importance. 

Another new division of the Pan American Union which is called 
upon to play an important part in Pan American affairs is the newly 
created Division of Agricultural Cooperation. During recent years 
it has become evident that the nations of America, in order to main- 
tain their position as producers of raw material, must develop the 
most advanced scientific methods of production. Unless this is done 
their economic development is likely to be seriously retarded by 
reason of the competition offered by Africa and the East Indies, 
where new methods of production are now being applied to the 
production of such staple commodities as rubber, cocoa, and cotton. 
It was with a view to bringing about an interchange of opinion on 
this important subject that the First Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture assembled at Washington, September 8-20, 1930. This 
conference entrusted to the Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union functions of far-reaching importance. In 
fact, this division is destined to become a great clearing house for 
information on agricultural matters for the nations of America. 

The establishment of the Division of Financial Information at the 
Pan American Union constitutes another important move in Pan 
American affairs. The Union is thus carrying forward a plan for- 
mulated at the First and Second Pan American Financial Conferences 
held at Washington in 1915 and 1920, respectively. The period since 
the Great War has led to closer financial relations between the United 
States and the republics of Latin America, which have taken the 
form, first, of larger investments of capital from the United States 
in industrial enterprises in those countries, and, secondly, the flotation 
of Latin American loans in the United States. The result to-day is 
that the total capital investment of the United States in Latin America 
is not less than six billions of dollars. Coincident with this movement 
has been the large increase in the number of inquiries for financial 
information received at the Pan American Union. This has made it 
desirable to establish a special division in which complete and accurate 
data relative to the finances of each of the countries, members of the 
Pan American Union, as well as the finances of their administrative 
subdivisions, are collated and made readily available. 

In this presentation I have not undertaken to discuss at length the 
long-established divisions of the Union which are constantly increasing 
their respective spheres of influence. The Counselor’s Office is giving 
careful attention to the many clubs throughout the United States 
that are making special studies of Latin American affairs, furnishing 
them with material and stimulating the expansion of their work. This 
office is also performing a unique service in arranging a series of con- 
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certs of Latin American music at the Pan American Union which are 
broadcast throughout the United States and also to Latin America. 

The Trade Adviser’s Office is answering the many inquiries relating 
to opportunities for trade expansion. Such inquiries are received 
from all parts of the continent. This office is also entrusted with the 
preparation of the special booklets relating to the countries of America, 
their capital cities and most important commodities. 

The main responsibility of the Editorial Division is the editing of 
the three editions of the monthly Buttermn. This publication pre- 
sents to the world as complete a picture as possible of the outstanding 
events of Pan American importance. The work of the Statistical 
Division is constantly expanding because of the necessity of following 
as fully as possibly the development of international trade in each of 
the countries, members of the Union. The rapid growth of the 
Library, known as the Columbus Memorial Library, has made it the 
most important depository of Latin American documents. Its use- 
fulness to students and investigators is being broadened with each 
year. In this connection, it should also be noted that the large in- 
crease in the amount of translating work at the Pan American Union 
has made it necessary to establish a special Division of Translations. 

No account of the expansion of the work of the Pan American Union 
would be complete without reference to the important service that is 
being accomplished by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, established 
at the Pan American Union. This bureau has become a center of 
information for all the republics of America in all matters relating to 
public health and hygiene and, through the publication of its Bo- 
LET{N, it is constantly stimulating improvement in this ever-widening 
field. 

In estimating the part which the Pan American Union has played 
and is to-day playing in Pan American affairs, it is necessary, of course, 
to set forth its concrete achievements in establishing closer cultural 
ties between the nations of American and in strengthening commercial 
relations. But beyond this and even more important than these 
more practical results are the atmosphere of good will and the feeling 
of community of interest which the Pan American Union has suc- 
ceeded in creating and which are contributing so much toward the 
establishment of an American continental system. ‘To the historian 
of the future this will undoubtedly be regarded as the major contribu- 
tion of the Pan American Union. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
IN AMERICA 


By Dr. Victor M. Matrrua 
Minister of Peru to Brazil; member of the International Commission of Jurists in 
1927; Peruvian delegate to the Sixth International Conference of American States 
and to the International Conference of American States on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration; etc. 


CERTAIN rhythm is apparent in the development of institutions 
for preserving peace. From time to time and in diverse regions 
of the world they make their appearance and in their evolution follow 
the same general outlines. It may be said that their progress is 
influenced less by objective facts than by psychological factors. 
There are periods when nations feel overwhelmed by the fear of war. 
Anxiously they seek guaranties of stability, equilibrium, and means of 
continuing to live more or less peaceably together. In such periods 
security pacts flourish, and trends toward regional unions and collective 
alliances increase; these international activities are imbued with a kind 
of harmony-worshipping mysticism arising from the need for repose. 
That is what happened in Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. 
That is what has been happening since the last general cataclysm. 
That is what happened on the American Continent in the days of the 
revolution for independence: ‘Independence, peace, and guaranties,”’ 
said the famous Bernardo Monteagudo, “are the eminently national 
interests of the republics that have just been created. Each of 
them requires the establishment of a political system which supposes 
the preexistence of an assembly or congress where ideas may be 
exchanged and the principles which must constitute and support that 
system be admitted.”’ More than a century later this conception 
of solidarity, born of fear and the fatigue of war, made its appearance 
in Europe. The Treaty of Panama and the Covenant of the League 
at Geneva are two international achievements sprung from analogous 
origins and influenced by similar tendencies. The thought behind 
both movements is security. Their essential motives are the main- 
tenance of harmony through conciliation and arbitration. Both of 
these pacts arose as means of internal regional cohesion. 

A certain Chilean writer had some justification for saying, in refer- 
ence to the first American treaties, that according to the concepts 
expressed therein, arbitration was more an institution of internal 
public law than of internationallaw. Bolivar conceived those treaties 
from a desire for external security and internal order: “In virtue 
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thereof,’’ he explained, ‘‘the forces of all [the Republics] would unite 
to aid any one of them in danger from a foreign enemy or from anar- 
chical factions.” 

Bolivar at one time envisioned a still greater ideal. The Isthmus 
of Corinth would be nothing compared to the Isthmus of Panama. 
After a hundred centuries the protocols of the isthmus would still 
record the origin of American public law, the consolidation of Ameri- 
can destiny. Panama might be the nucleus of a universal organiza- 
tion: ‘‘The relations between political societies,’ he added, ‘‘would be 
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subject to a code of public law as the universal rule of conduct.”’ 
This great idea remained deep in the minds of the Panama delegates, 
who drew up a complementary protocol inviting all nations to partici- 
pate in the codification of international law. Realities later modified 
Bolivar’s conception. His last plan was for a continental organiza- 
tion, in which conciliation and arbitration figured as essential means 
and reciprocal guaranty of territorial integrity constituted one of 
the bases. Enforcement was to be assured by the exclusion from the 
community of those republics that failed in their obligations. The in- 
strument for conciliation and arbitration was to be an assembly of pleni- 
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potentiaries from the member republics. In the early treaties, con- 
ciliation and arbitration were parallel procedures, with the assembly 
as conciliator and arbiter, although in the treaty of 1826 the arbitral 
function of the assembly was suppressed. The predominance of 
conciliation was suggested at Panama, as now it 1s being suggested 
again. Recourse thereto was general and compulsory, but its organi- 
zation did not restrict the liberty of the republics; the decision of the 
assembly did not have the character of an award, and its verdict 
was not binding unless the parties had agreed that it should be. 
There is an impressive coincidence in the structure of the conciliatory 
institution of that early date and of the present. 

The fact that conciliation and arbitration were originally elements 
in security pacts has been an obstacle to the development of those 
methods. When the influence of the motivating stipulations dis- 
appears, the edifice constructed under its impetus is weakened and 
collapses. Solidarity is powerful when founded, as at the present 
time, on a network of permanent interests which involves all members 
of the international community. Those nations of Europe and 
America which were eager to organize conciliation and arbitration as 
cohesive factors of defense against the outside world found their 
enthusiasm weaken as the period of anxiety, strife, and chaotic condi- 
tions passed. There are minor instances of this phenomenon, as, for 
example, the case of Switzerland. Conciliation and arbitration in 
Switzerland were at first a way of supplying the deficiency of or- 
ganized justice among the imperfectly united sections of the nation. 
There was no other manner of securing peaceful relations between the 
Cantons. Like the American Republics, they bound themselves 
together for mutual defense and drew up regulations for the solution 
of their differences. A comparison of the brilliant arbitral history 
of Switzerland with that of the American Republics will reveal a 
pattern of the alternate rise and fall of conciliation and arbitration 
under the influence of the psychological causes just mentioned. 

‘“‘In none of the old Swiss treaties,” says Dietrich Schindler, ‘‘was 
arbitration the sole object of the convention (with the exception of 
the compromis for definite disputes). In most cases the old treaties 
were treaties of alliance, designed to unite the contracting parties 
more or less closely; they contained the obligation to give assistance 
should external danger threaten. Thus these treaties had two pur- 
poses—the maintenance of peace within the country and the defense 
of national independence against the outside world.” 

The treaties preliminary to that of Panama were called treaties of 
‘union, league, and confederation.”’ ‘‘This confederation,” the Co- 
lombian instructions prescribed, ‘‘should not be founded on the prin- 
ciples of an ordinary offensive and defensive alliance alone. . . . Ours 
must be a society of sister nations, separated for the present in the 
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exercise of their sovereignty by the course of human events, but united, 
strong, and powerful to withstand the aggressions of any foreign 
power.” 

In both Switzerland and America the conceptions of conciliation 
and arbitration were the same. In the old Swiss pacts and in the 
American treaties conciliation was the first step; arbitration was 
supplementary. The Cantons, like the American Republics, were to 
offer their good offices or their mediation to members in dispute. 
If conciliation failed, arbiters were to rule upon the controversy, the 
agreement being reached by compromise; that is to say, ex aequo et 
bono. Only in the last extremity, if the parties could not come to an 
agreement, were the arbiters to make a definite award ‘‘according to 
law.” The treaty which the American Republics entered into at 
Lima in 1848 arrived at precisely the same conclusion. 

In Switzerland as in America, changing circumstances weakened 
the movement for conciliation and arbitration. In Switzerland the 
creation of the Federal State put an end to the sovereignty of the 
Cantons. Jnternal arbitration ended. External arbitration did not 
develop immediately, through lack of confidence in the functioning of 
justice. In America, after the dangers of reconquest or intervention 
had vanished, the ideas of international coordination for the common 
defense disappeared too. ‘‘Independent America,” said a diplomatic 
note with reference to the Continental Treaty of 1856, ‘‘is a political 
entity which does not exist; nor can it be constituted by diplomatic 
combinations.’ The Republics separated, wrapped up in their own 
sovereignty. It was then that the spirit of limitations and reserva- 
tions came into existence in the mind of the nations. Reservations 
regarding honor and independence became much more frequent. The 
Swiss Federal Council justified this reservation by the imperfect state 
of international law and by the consideration that ‘‘Switzerland, as a 
small State, would find itself effectively bound in its dealings with a 
powerful one, while the great State would have at its disposal means 
for exercising pressure on the weaker one, its adversary, to force it to 
renounce any demand for arbitration.” 

In America the same spirit appears in similar circumstances. ‘No 
nation,” declared one of the Republics at a Pan American Conference, 
“can consent that a third party, be it whoever it may, should decide 
on the question, which may be called previous, if the controversy 
pending with another power affects or does not affect its independence 
oritshonor . . . As long as the experience acquired in the fulfillment 
of the Treaty of The Hague does not allow us to hope that arbitration 
shall be a shield for weak nations, and not a weapon in the hands of 
the powerful with which they can impose their will, under the guise 
of justice, it is not possible to do away with distrust and to dispel the 
misgivings that unlimited and compulsory arbitration inspires.” 





Courtesy of Sefor Enrique Gil 


LATIN AMERICAN PLENIPOTENTIARIES, SIGNERS OF THE FIRST TREATY ON THE 
LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 


In the city of Santiago, Chile, on May 28, 1902, the diplomatic representatives of Argentina and Chile 
signed the Pactos de Mayo: an inclusive treaty of obligatory arbitration; the Clausu/a del Pacifico, in 
which the Governments declared they had not, and never would have, any imperialistic designs; and the 
Treaty on the Limitation of Armaments, by which war was made practically impossible between them. 
As the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States, said on his return from the Naval 
Disarmament Conference, held in London in 1930, ‘‘I have learned with pleasure that two of our sister 
nations, Argentina and Chile, in the year 1902, at least 20 years before the Washington treaty, which 
we used to think was the pioneer in naval limitation, first taught the world the importance and the great 
success which could be derived from a treaty of naval limitation. In preparation for my work to lay 
before the Senate the importance of that same subject, I have been looking over the old treaty of 1902 and 
I find that those two countries established valuable precedents in the treaty which are still important 
and that we in later years have been simply followers of the lesson that they then taught,” 
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“Hach country,” declared another Republic, ‘‘is the only judge of its 
independence and sovereignty. ‘There is no other solution to the 
aforesaid difficulty but that every State be, in each particular case, 
the sole judge to decide when a question affects its honor, or its vital 
interests, and when it is therefore warranted in rejecting arbitration. 
That decision must be made by each State, because to submit to an 
arbitrator a question of such vital interest, would be equivalent to 
placing the States under foreign tutelage.”’ 

It is not inapposite to recall these facts, inasmuch as they serve to 
make clear the contrast with the present situation. At that time the 
juridical and diplomatic world had only reached the stage where 
limitations to arbitration were inchoate. The Second Hague Con- 
ference had vainly sought in positive law a remedy for the indefinite 
extension of such exceptions as sovereignty, independence, honor, 
vital interests, constitutional principles, and even interests of third 
powers. The matters subject to obligatory arbitration were so few that 
a list of them seemed to suffer from a truly Franciscan poverty. As 
yet no juridical criterion had been conceived to distinguish between 
cases which were later called justiciable and nonjusticiable. Every 
State made its exception generic, as the one known recourse against 
unlimited litigation, in order that in the future, uncertain for every 
nation, it might not find itself under the necessity of submitting 
everything to arbitration, even matters of interests in which some- 
times it might consider it impossible to yield. ‘‘The lack of confi- 
dence of the States with respect to justice,” said Descamps, ‘‘is due 
above all to the fear of finding themselves at a given moment com- 
promised in matters in which they know they are already bound.”’ 

The credit of having lessened this difficulty belongs to America. 
Here was created the formula which enabled all the parties them- 
selves to decide whether the dispute was suitable for arbitration 
and to characterize it as such. The criterion now accepted is that 
of the still unratified treaties concluded in 1911 by President Taft, 
and this same criterion was later adopted in the Locarno agreements. 
From Locarno it came back to Washington to be established in the 
Arbitration Treaty of 1929. All questions, whatever their nature, 
with regard to which the parties are in conflict as to their respective 
rights, are considered of a juridical nature. By this means, and by 
the application of article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
Justice, resistance is necessarily weakened and the disadvantage of 
generic reservations to arbitration is lessened. 

But there were other motives in America, not an unreasoning exag- 
geration of the sentiment of sovereignty nor a reaction against just 
law, but rather considerations rooted in the fear of not obtaining jus- 
tice through arbitration, then carried on very largely through the 
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agency of mixed commissions. The functioning of these commissions 
did not add prestige to the institution. Although there was no ques- 
tion of their subjective impartiality or of their moral rectitude, 
systems had become crystallized therein which did not promote confi- 
dence, especially a certain lack of conformity in the juridical concep- 
tions of Latin American nations as compared with those of other parts 
of the world. Thestatus of foreigners, some of whom were excessively 
protected by strong nations, frequently gaverise to burdensome arbitral 
awards, decided without consideration of the special conditions exist- 
ing in the Republics against which the claims were made. The com- 
missions did not take into account the circumstances inherent in the 
youthfulness of those Republics—their imperfect administration, the 
incomparable vastness of their territories, their lack of means of 
communication, and similar facts. All this necessarily had its effect 
on the life of the inhabitants. It was necessary for the foreigner in 
their midst to be protected, not like their own citizens, but like a man 
subject to the standard prescribed by international law. But this 
precept should have been applied intelligently and equitably; the 
mixed commissions applied it mechanically and rigidly. Carried to 
its juridical conclusions, therefore, the result was in many cases oner- 
ous; in others, intrinsically unjust; in still others, hard and inequitable. 
All this had its influence in weakening the desire for arbitration, and 
reservations were the natural reaction of such a state of mind. 

But the reaction did not go too far. In certain circumstances it 
seemed to be aggravated by temporary resistance to the sanction of 
unconditional arbitration, but this was due to political events and was 
purely occasional. Throughout America, nevertheless, a most power- 
ful current toward mediation and arbitration persisted. Both were 
practiced when political interests did not close the way. Many 
boundary questions, which were purely juridical, were settled by 
arbitration. Many questions of honor or of national pride were com- 
posed by the mediation of American Governments. Political dis- 
putes, it is true, could not always be settled by pacific solutions. 
One obstacle to the concluding of general arbitration treaties was the 
difficulty of so formulating them that these disputes would not fall 
within their scope. 

The lack of confidence manifest in European politics was a great hin- 
drance to the organization of conciliation and arbitration. To this 
was due the failure at The Hague conferences of the Russian initiative 
to make the enquéte obligatory. ‘‘A small power,” said one European 
delegate, ‘‘would find itself unable to refuse to take part in the crea- 
tion of a commission proposed by a powerful neighbor, yet it would 
run the risk of seeing its own initiative come to nought by reason of 
its neighbor’s failure to respond or refusal to treat.’”’ Another Euro- 
pean country asked the conference not to recognize this attack against 





THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


This monument stands as a symbol of peace and fraternity on a summit of the borderland of Argentina 
and Chile. It was erected after the settlement of the boundary dispute between the two countries by 
His Majesty the King of England, acting as arbiter in conformity with the Pactos de Mayo. 
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national sovereignty. Because of such opposition, the conference 
limited itself to opinions and advice on the subject of commissions of 
inquiry. 

The lesson to be learned from the foregoing is that conciliation and 
arbitration require above all an atmosphere of confidence. This 
problem was and is one for time and experience to solve. The inter- 
national community advances every day to a higher state of develop- 
ment. The world is beginning to have a sense of its oneness. Inter- 
communication of cultural forces and important economic interests 
give solidarity to the life of nations. International standards are 
established in vast zones of juridical relations and acquire greater 
stability. These and other complex factors have influenced the psy- 
chology of nations so strongly that, under the pressure of the needs 
for peace, a profound variation in tendencies has been brought about. 
Again we see that eagerness for peaceable and juridical methods of 
settling international conflicts which was manifest in earlier periods. 
Switzerland, which with other European nations held tenaciously to 
its system of reservations, has finally abandoned it and taken the most 
advanced position in the development of pacific solutions. ‘‘Are 
not those States which are materially weak,” asked the Federal 
Council, ‘exactly the ones that should take advantage of the benefits 
to be derived from arbitration? The strength of a small State lies 
above all in the right. Whatever may be the disadvantages of arbi- 
tration, it will assure more effective protection to the right than any 
other policy.”’ Words of wisdom, these, an example of the new 
psychology. 

The nations of America have followed the same road; the steps in 
their development are clearly marked. The treaties contemporary 
with independence stipulated a pacific solution for all classes of differ- 
ences. ‘‘Whatever complaints for injuries, serious damage, or other 
erounds there be that one of the contracting parties can bring against 
another or others . . .”’ was the formula of 1826; ‘whatever differ- 
ences or disagreements may arise between them . . .,’’ according to 
the treaty of Lima of 1848, would be settled by mediation or arbitra- 
tion, agreed upon by the parties or, in case these means failed, by the 
Congress of the Republics. These broad formule of regional intimacy 
existed until about the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘‘There 
exist at least 60 treaties . . .,”’ said areport presented at the Second 
International Conference of American States at Mexico City, ‘in 
which arbitration among American nations has been extended, for 
special cases, or as a compromising clause, or as a permanent institu- 
tion.” ‘‘There are, indeed, very few American treaties,’ added the 
report, ‘in which the questions of independence, safety, integrity, or 
honor have been excluded.” ‘Thus it can be affirmed, without any 
risk of inaccuracy,” the report concluded, “‘that the restriction of arbi- 
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tration for reasons of independence, or honor, or of what is vaguely 
called superior interests, constitutes on this Continent a new reaction 
unknown for a long time in our international history.” 

The history of the International Conferences of American States 
gives a clear idea of the progress of arbitration during the last 50 years. 
In all the conferences a strong current of opinion in favor of arbitration 
has been apparent. Reactions against arbitration have been only par- 
tial; they might retard the movement, but they could not eradicate the 
tendency. The first conference, at Washington, advocated obligatory 
arbitration for controversies over diplomatic and consular privileges, 
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boundaries, territories, indemnities, the right of navigation, and the 
validity, interpretation, and enforcement of treaties. Arbitration 
was equally obligatory in all other cases, except in questions which, 
in the judgment of the interested nations, endangered national 
independence. At the second conference, at Mexico City, nine 
nations signed a treaty in which the reservation of independence 
and honor prevailed. The conference adhered in general to the 
optional arbitration established at The Hague. The third confer- 
ence, at Rio de Janeiro, ratified this adherence. The fourth, at Bue- 
nos Aires, in the Convention for the Arbitration of Claims for Pecuni- 
ary Loss or Damage, gave definite form to the principle agreed upon at 
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the second conference and ratified at the third. The fifth conference, 
at Santiago, Chile, expressed its pleasure at the extension of arbitra- 
tion and approved the Treaty on Commissions of Inquiry known 
as the Gondra Treaty. In all these conferences, in the course of more 
than 40 years, it had not been possible to unify opinion on the obliga- 
tory character of arbitration. Opinions varied, moreover, as to its 
extension. But in the American mind the original predisposition 
to international justice, peace, and harmony was maintained. As the 
trends noticeable at the Congress of Panama and the treaties which 
preceded it continued to exist as an ideal in the consciousness of the 
Latin American Republics and to flower, sooner or later, in subsequent 
treaties, so also the Jay Treaty between England and the United States 
continued to serve for a third of a century as the secondary or imme- 
diate source of a series of arbitral procedures. All arbitration by mixed 
commissions emanated from that treaty. These commissions, which 
as a matter of fact did not develop very far because they were neither 
commissions of pure conciliation nor of arbitration de jure, nevertheless 
prepared the way for another interesting step. It may be considered 
that their influence was instrumental in the later creation of com- 
missions of investigation. 

These commissions of investigation were not verv efficiently organ- 
ized at The Hague. The clauses of the Convention for the Settle- 
ment of International Disputes had, nevertheless, an enormous 
significance, as the eminent jurist James Brown Scott observes with 
keen insight; penetrating into national consciousness, they interna- 
tionalized the old methods. The authority of these commissions was 
very tenuous, their labor exceedingly slight. Two occurrences of 
great importance served to transform them. The first was their 
application in the so-called Dogger Bank affair. The functioning of the 
commission acquired a hitherto unknown breadth and dynamic force, 
and suddenly the timid commission of inquiry was transformed into a 
commission of neutrals to investigate facts and determine international 
responsibilities. The other, the greatest creative impulse ever given 
to conciliation, was the formulation of the Bryan treaties. 

These treaties fused old methods of mediation with modern methods 
of inquiry. Mediation, as Saint Seine says, permeates the enquéte. 
The enquéte retains its form, but combined with it is collective media- 
tion. Thus was conciliation born in the happy inspiration of Bryan. 
The enquéte of The Hague called for a previous agreement of the par- 
ties; that of the Bryan treaties did not; it was of permanent character. 
The Hague enquéte tarned on questions of fact, and could not function 
in matters of honor or vital interests; in the Bryan treaties the enquéte 
had no limitations. The enquéte of The Hague was optional; that of 
the Bryan treaties obligatory. Under the latter, the commissions 
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functioned on their own initiative. The enquéte of The Hague did not 
prevent preparations for hostilities between the parties; the Bryan 
treaties obligated the parties not to begin hostilities nor engage in any 
act that might increase misunderstanding or tend to aggravate its 
dangers. And finally, the enquéte and the treaties eliminated all 
compulsion as to the results of the investigation. No obligation was 
imposed on the Governments. ‘‘This seeming defect,’’ as James 
Brown Scott perspicaciously remarks, “‘is in reality its crowning glory, 
for we know from everyday experience how unwilling we are to do 
that which we are bound to do, and how often we do voluntarily 
what we do not need to do.”’ He adds that execution of the recom- 
mendations contained in the rapport is inevitable because of the 
pressure of public opinion thus enlightened. 

These, then, are the great steps taken on the American Continent 
in the matter of conciliation and arbitration: The Jay treaty, the 
pacts which prepared the way for the Congress of Panama, the Pana- 
ma treaties and those of Lima, the Bryan and Gondra treaties, and 
the conventions signed at Washington in 1929. The first spread the 
use of arbitral commissions; the second inculcated an ideal of inter- 
national harmony and justice; the Bryan and Gondra treaties organ- 
ized the enquéte and opened the way to conciliation. The Washington 
Conference of Conciliation and Arbitration, with its splendid con- 
ventions of 1929, carried to a high plane the juridical, political, and 
technical development of institutions for safeguarding the peace of 
America. 

These conventions had their source in the Sixth International 
Conference of American States at Habana. It was there that arbi- 
tration was adopted for the first time, by unanimous vote of the 
continent, as the obligatory means for solving juridical differences, 
and it was further resolved that a special conference to give con- 
ventional form to the principle of conciliation should meet at Wash- 
ington. The 1929 Convention on Conciliation is superior to all other 
regional ones. It does not compare unfavorably with the most ad- 
vanced bilateral treaties. Its defects are due to the methods used in 
drafting it. Its negotiators sought to link it with the treaty of San- 
tiago, Chile, of 1923 (the Gondra Treaty), and thus to start from the 
point to which conciliation had already advanced, as in legislation, 
which does not start afresh with each new law, but develops gradually. 
This necessitated the superimposition of one convention on another. 
It was thought that in this way the progress already achieved would 
be utilized, since the Santiago convention had already been ratified 
by a majority of the American Republics. In spite of using elements 
by no means novel, the new system proved to have an ingenious 
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and unique structure. The Permanent Commissions of Inquiry of 
Montevideo and Washington created by the 1923 (Gondra) Treaty 
had a purely administrative function, that of receiving requests and 
of convening commissions of conciliation. The Washington Con- 
vention continues this procedure, and it obliges the permanent com- 
missions to exercise conciliatory functions on their own initiative 
whenever a prospect of disturbance of peaceful relations appears, or 
at the request of any of the parties, until commissions ad hoc are 
organized. 

There are now, therefore, two Permanent Commissions on Concilia- 
tion for the American Republics. They are composed of the three 
diplomatic agents longest accredited in those capitals. Theorists 
might object to this composition on the grounds that it depends on 
circumstances unrelated to the situation whence the procedure arises, 
or because these agents are not elected, or even known, one might 
say, by the parties. Theorists might recommend either the perma- 
nent constitution, by special agreement, of the commissions provided 
for in the Gondra Treaty, or the adoption at the quinquennial Inter- 
national Conferences of American States of a method for electing neu- 
tral members to represent all the currents, with the occasional desig- 
nation of supplementary national members, as in the Convention of the 
Baltic States. All these suggestions may have their place in the work 
of the future. But for the moment the system adopted has the su- 
preme merit of simplicity and the great advantage of having already 
found expression in the conventional law of the Republics. The ideal 
procedure of conciliation is that in which the commissions are formed 
of members freely chosen by the interested parties. This means of 
settling disputes by conciliation is the most idealistic of all. Its 
functions consist of a profound and intimate action, nobly exercised 
on the conscience of those who direct the affairs of nations. It is 
essentially based on confidence. Its excellence lies in the fact that 
the interested parties feel free to act or not to act. The conciliators do 
not coerce them, but rather exercise a friendly suasion on their minds. 
The commission should enjoy prestige and influence; its entire success 
depends on this condition. The Gondra Treaty and the Washington 
Convention organize the commissions with two delegates appointed 
by each party and a fifth chosen by common accord. When this is 
not possible, recourse is had to the intervention of an American Chief 
of State selected by lot, a frequent procedure in bilateral treaties. 
Just recently a practice has been introduced, with the cordial 
approval of noted theorists, such as Efremoff, whereby the interested 
parties appoint only one commissioner apiece, the other three being 
chosen by common accord. 
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All European treaties, as well as the Bryan treaties, make it obliga- 
tory to submit all disputes not susceptible of judicial or arbitral solu- 
tion to the process of inquiry and conciliation. The Swiss treaties 
with Austria, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden, however, rec- 
ognize the right of the parties to agree first to refer even differences of 
this kind to the process of concilation. Switzerland has frequently 
advocated the principle that concilation should always precede other 
methods of settlement. The Gondra Treaty provides investigation 
for all questions impossible of arbitration through diplomatic chan- 
nels or by arbitration in accordance with existing treaties. This treaty 
eliminates even from investigation questions affecting constitutional 
provisions. ‘The Central American Convention, which belongs to the 
old school, excludes questions affecting sovereignty, independence, 
honor, and vital interests. Both of these conventions reduce the 
function of the commissions to the investigation of facts. The 
Central American Treaty refers to controversies ‘‘originating in some 
divergence or difference of opinion regarding questions of fact, rela- 
tive to failure to comply with the provisions of any of the treaties or 
conventions.”” The commissions which it institutes have as their 
object ‘‘facilitating the settlement of the dispute by means of an 
impartial inquiry into the facts.”’ Its work is reduced to elucidating 
facts. It may go so far as to recommend solutions or adjustment, 
but it can not play an active réle. The Gondra Treaty does not re- 
strict the commissions to the investigation of facts; but like the other, 
it limits their work to rendering areport. It leaves to the parties con- 
cerned the direct and personal attempt to effect conciliation. The 
commissions established in both these conventions are very close to the 
commissions of inquiry of The Hague. They belong to the first stage 
in this very new method for attaining international harmony, which 
does not consist merely of good offices, classic mediation, or the enquéte, 
but is a work of active friendship and cooperation between nations. 
The collective treaty of the Baltic States excludes from conciliation 
both juridical questions which by their nature belong solely to internal 
legislation and differences concerning the territorial status of the 
parties. In other words, of the four collective conventions, that of 
Washington of 1929 is the broadest as to actual competence. It is 
unlimited. ‘‘ All controversies of any kind which have arisen or may 
arise between them for any reason” are susceptible of conciliatory pro- 
cedure. On the same day the same states concluded a Treaty of 
Obligatory Arbitration for juridical differences. But conciliation as 
agreed upon maintained its full vigor, nevertheless, because article 1 
of this Arbitration Treaty authorized the parties to have recourse to 
conciliation even before arbitration. This is the Swiss system. It is 
broader than the treaties of Locarno, because it does not require the 
agreement of the parties. 
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A good convention on conciliation is to be judged by the best solution 
it offers for the problems of the permanent or occasional character of 
commissions, their formation and composition, their actual and formal 
competence. There are other problems of procedure solved in con- 
ventions more or less wisely, but which do not affect the essential 
efficacy of the conciliatory system. On all these points the Washington 
Convention of Conciliation is a notable document; it is a great and 
brilliant step forward on the road taken at Santiago; it gives reali- 
zation, after the lapse of a century, to the early Latin American 
endeavors; it is a modern instrument which for the most part answers 
the demands of the technique that has been evolved on this subject. 

The other agreement concluded on the same day, and which runs 
parallel to this one, is on obligatory arbitration. The obligation 
covers all juridical differences. This treaty has adopted both of 
the two known systems for classifying juridical questions: First, the 
definition formulated in the unratified Taft treaties, which reappears 
in the Locarno treaties, and again in the Franco-American arbitration 
treaty of February 6, 1928. From these documents the formula has 
passed integrally to the Inter-American Convention: “The High 
Contracting Parties bind themselves to submit to arbitration all dif- 
ferences of an international character which have arisen or may arise 
between them by virtue of a claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy and which are juridical in their nature by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the application of the principles of 
law.” The negotiators, nevertheless, appreciating the practical dif- 
ficulties, added the second system, which consists in enumerating 
for explanatory purposes, not as limitations, the matters included in 
article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice: ‘“‘There shall be considered as included among the questions 
of juridical character: (a) The interpretation of a treaty; (b) any 
question of international law; (c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would consist of a breach of an international obligation; 
and (d) the nature and extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation.” 

This formula of the treaty, it is evident, does not classify the 
controversies. Nor does the treaty contain, as do others, the con- 
trasting of juridical with political differences, which would have 
been undesirable. Neither does it expressly contrast juridical dif- 
ferences with nonjuridical. But at bottom the differentiation exists. 
Juridical differences have two well-defined characteristics: The ques- 
tion of subjective right (the claim of a right formulated by one party 
against the other) and the existence of a rule of objective law appli- 
cable to the dispute (susceptible of decision by means of the appli- 
cation of legal principles). It may be thought that this is only a 
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question of the rules of positive law, emanating from the will of the 
States, contained in international conventions or in custom. But 
it is a question of legal principles. Included therein are the ele- 
ments of conventional law, customary law, and the general prin- 
ciples recognized by civilized nations, according to article 38 of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The formula of the treaty, furthermore, as has been observed 
with reference to the Locarno treaties, offers the advantage that the 
definition of a dispute does not depend solely on its object, but also 
on the manner in which the parties put the questions; that is to say, 
on the juridical or nonjuridical character of the reasons which serve 
as a basis for their demands. On this there may be differences of 
opinion between the parties. How can a controversy be decided 
which arises from the conflicting opinions of the interested parties 
as to the juridical nature of the dispute? These differences of opinion 
are definitely settled in the fundamental postulate relative to the value 
and scope of international law; ‘“‘conflict as to their respective 
rights’? implies the invoking of an objective rule determining them. 
The interested parties could not consider themselves superior to the 
obligations of the convention. If they did, an incident of applica- 
tion or of interpretation falling within the range of arbitral com- 
petence would arise. This is what many treaties expressly establish 
in order to reach a decision as to the arbitrable nature of disputes. 
Otherwise the enforcement of the pacts would remain subordinated 
to the will or the judgment of the interested parties. It would be 
worth clarifying, in respect to the Washington Treaty—which does 
not contain any special stipulation on this point—whether the 
designation ‘‘juridical character’? applied to the interpretation of 
treaties or to any point of international law is not enough to imply as 
thereby submitted to arbitral jurisdiction any difference between the 
parties regarding the nature of the dispute. 

The technique of arbitration has encountered insuperable difficulties 
in arriving at a precise classification of controversies. It does not 
seem to be possible to establish a fundamental difference between 
juridical and political conflicts, which may belong to one or the other 
category according to the point of view from which they are con- 
sidered. In practice, on the other hand, the nonjuridical aspect 
of a dispute or its political character is often the result, not of its real 
nature, but of the opinion of the States regarding the importance 
or significance of the positions which they might have to abandon 
in submitting the question to arbitration. It has been believed 
that the difficulties of defining juridical differences have been lessened 
by the declaration which excepts from arbitration matters which 
are the subject of reservations: Domestic questions not governed by 
international law, as in the second article of the Washington Treaty, 
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or those which international law leaves to the exclusive competence 
of the individual State, as in article 15 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which is repeated in almost all the arbitration treaties of 
Poland. Article 2 of the Washington Convention says: 

There are excepted from the stipulations of this treaty the following contro- 
versies: 

(a) Those which are within the domestic jurisdiction of any of the parties to 
the dispute and are not controlled by international law; and 

(6) Those which affect the interest or refer to the action of a State not a party 
to this treaty. 

This exception of domestic questions not governed by international 
law is more comprehensive than the exception of questions left by 
international law to the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. Its 
object seems to be to consider all national interests as divided into 
two great groups. In the first would figure internal affairs not 
governed by international law, which would thus be automatically 
excluded from arbitration. This is one of the criterions advocated 
by internationalists as a standard for the determination of domestic 
affairs. It is the system of the internationalists Fenwick and Dupuis, 
among others. It has been subject to well-founded criticism. The 
formula of the Covenant of the League of Nations refers to questions 
which by international law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the States. This statement attributes to international law an 
active réle in determining the limits not only of mutual jurisdiction, 
but especially of the jurisdiction possessed by each individual State. 
It may happen that a question not governed at one time by interna- 
tional law, or by conventional or customary law, is nevertheless not 
left by the law of nations to the exclusive jurisdiction of a State. 
All questions, therefore, fall within three categories—those expressly 
governed by international law, those which international law recog- 
nizes as within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State, and those which 
are not yet classified and whose definitive inclusion in one or the 
other of the first two groups will be effected as international law 
progresses. 

The supreme interest of the first of the exceptions contained in the 
Washington treaty lies in the fact that the old restrictions of sov- 
erelgnty, independence, honor, and vital interests have disappeared. 
They are replaced by questions which can not be determined a priori 
or stabilized at a given moment. The relations between internal law 
and international law are variable. The advance of international 
law is a constant invasion of the field of exclusive sovereignty. 
These aspects of variation and relativity are very interesting, 
but less so than the progress of the law of our continent. This ad- 
vance depends on the principle of organization which the Inter- 
American Convention embraces. The concept of unlimited sover- 
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eignty has been definitely eliminated, and the authority of the inter- 
national community has been recognized. The competence of States 
is now a zone delimited by international law. And here we have the 
best guaranty for the preservation of peace. Heretofore, a conflict of 
sovereignties could result only in the imposition of the will of the 
stronger on the weaker. Now, between the claims of two antagonistic 
unilateral interests, the law arises to impose on the state and the 
community the proper evaluation of particular interests and those 
which affect the common welfare. 

This accomplishment of the 1929 Washington Treaty is enough 
to make it the greatest advance in juridical organization achieved on 
our continent since the independence of the Republics. It will be 
perfected later. The Protocol of Progressive Arbitration appended 
to the convention was conceived to bring about this perfection by 
degrees. Furthermore, it will be necessary in the future to provide a 
better organization for the arbitral mechanisms, to permit them to 
function in any circumstance, even in spite of failure of the parties to 
act or their resistance. It will also be necessary to establish expressly 
and conclusively the competence of the tribunal to define the character 
of the dispute and the field covered by exceptions and reservations. 
These two measures will place us in a firm and unassailable position in 
arbitral organization. After that will come the final step, marking the 
transition from arbitration to judicial settlement. This is the ideal 
for which we should strive: Judicial procedure for juridical disputes, 
conciliation for all disputes, and, finally, arbitration when efforts at 
conciliation have proved unavailing. 
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MESSAGE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 
ON PAN AMERICAN DAY 


By GasrieLaA MistTrau 


E of North and South America have accepted with our heritage 

of geographic unity a certain common destiny which should 
find a threefold fulfillment on our continent in an adequate standard 
of living, perfect democracy, and ample liberty. 

We whom Providence has favored by giving us an immense territory 
for our home had first to take possession of this mighty land. Our 
second task was to secure from the wilderness which we had tamed 
that social well-being promised by democracies to their citizens. 
Our present duty is to create a culture worthy of our racial inherit- 
ances and our geographic endowment. 

We have enough land so that no one need be envious of his neighbor, 
a republican sobriety to which vicious luxury is repugnant, a unani- 
mous religious and lay sentiment which considers fair dealing the 
only lasting basis for world relations, and scenic beauty such that 
peace appears the natural state for the Americas. 

Throughout our 105 degrees of latitude, the earth seems to be more 
ready, more eager, and quicker than elsewhere to fulfill its mission of 
bestowing happiness on mankind. Perhaps because the soil of 
America has been less exhausted by a long succession of generations, 
or because it is more richly blessed with the generative elements of 
heat and moisture and less burdened with population, it lends itself 
more readily than other lands to the men who, moved by the ideal of 
justice, strive for the equitable distribution of wealth and for a 
civilization woven in a shining pattern of good will on the warp and 
woof of the social virtues. 

Heirs of the Old World and of at least two native cultures, we are 
endeavoring to outstrip both Europe and our indigenous empires in 
the perfection of a democracy which shall express the broadest 
possible concept of human liberty. Our very situation, between 
Europe and Asia, obliges us to comprehend conflicting viewpoints; 
even our coast line, looking both to east and to west like that of 
Greece, gives us the mission of welcoming different races with under- 
standing. 

We must realize that the fact that two cultures differ outwardly 
does not imply that one is necessarily inferior to the other, and that 
the expression which human groups give to the same idea is some- 
times simple and touching, sometimes nobly beautiful. We should 
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begin on this very continent, with a loyal interpretation of North by 
South America, of South by North America; our first duty is to our 
nearest neighbor. <A better understanding of the rest of the world 
will come later and be as natural for us as following a well-known 
path down which habit leads us. 

Latin culture has found in the nations of South America a realm 
vaster than the classic Mediterranean Basin for the government of 
men according to its own high standard, while all cultures are trying 
to achieve in Anglo-Saxon America, so far without misadventure, 
the ideal of universal brotherhood in a single land. And until to-day 
no attempt to realize this ideal had met with success anywhere in the 
world. 

Our heroes of North and South America, Washington and Bolivar, 
Lincoln and San Martin, might all have been fashioned in a single 
hour, in the same mold; they were laborers in a common task. Our 
constitutions, the fruit of their insight, were inspired by equal vision, 
and have the family resemblance of plants nurtured in the same soil. 

Anglo-Saxon America, sprung wholly from Europe, has succeeded, 
more or less easily, in its task of amalgamating in new surroundings 
the great cultures of Europe. Latin America has effected, and is still 
effecting, with greater difficulty and therefore with more suffering, 
the fusion of European and Indian, two races of distinct physical 
endowments and even more distinct emotional temperaments; the 
triumph over such obstacles is more significant than anything 
hitherto accomplished by man. 

North Americans and South Americans, together we shall give a 
new key, a new rhythm, a new democratic interpretation to European 
culture, European institutions, and European customs, art, educa- 
tion, and science, blending them all into a harmony of greater beauty 
and greater sweetness. 

We have summoned men from the four corners of the earth with 
an utter lack of prejudice and with the hospitality of our far-flung 
shores, creating on our continent races in whose features may be 
traced their heritage from all the world—races capable of enlarging 
the older, classic view of life, and capable, too, of living the epic of 
the future. 

In American stock and American ideals, both formed in an en- 
vironment of vast spaces and little hampered by tradition, unprej- 
udiced observers have noted a splendid assurance in the face of our 
high emprise, and a happy confidence in the future. We believe 
that war will seem to the next generations of America like an illustra- 
tion in a musty tome, an ancient order belonging to times forever 
gone, thanks to the wisdom of our lawgivers and our educators. ‘The 
effect of war in America would be to devastate our entire continent, 
despoiling its natural beauty and depraving the collective conscience 
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so that we should once more have to lay the foundation and laboriously 
reconstruct the edifice of society. The memory of the building of 
America is too recent for us to be willing thus to jeopardize the 
work of our forebears. 

We of North and South America have been nurtured on 22 con- 
stitutions, all of which proclaim respect for the independence of 
others as a basic principle of self-respect. Our Republics were 
launched in life by Washington and Bolivar under the auspicious 
star of the rights of nations. From the kindergarten through the 
university we have been indoctrinated with a firm belief in the gospel 
of our national laws. Americans all, we affirm to the heroes from 
whom we are sprung our determination to hold the independence of 
all our fatherlands as sacred as our own. We renew our vow that, 
in the intercourse between these 22 nations, we shall repudiate 
violence as treachery to the principles of eternal right, and challenge 
injustice as a blot on that glorious honor by which we now and shall 
forever live. 
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THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF PAN AMERICANISM 


OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY STATESMEN OF THE AMERICAS 


TRETCHING on the Pacific Ocean from about the fortieth 
degree of north latitude to about the fifty-fifth degree of south 
latitude, and extending from the mouth of the Rio del Norte 
(exclusive of east Florida) around the Gulf of Mexico, and along the 
South Atlantic to near Cape Horn, it is about 5,000 miles in length 
and in some places near 3,000 in breadth. Within this vast region 
we behold the most sublime and interesting objects of creation; 
the loftiest mountains, the most majestic rivers in the world, the 
richest mines of the precious metals, and the choicest productions of 
the earth. We behold there a spectacle still more interesting and 
sublime—the glorious spectacle of 18 millions of people, struggling to 
burst their chains and to be free. 

In the establishment of the independence of Spanish America, the 
United States have the deepest interest. I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing my firm belief that there is no question in the foreign policy of 
this country which has ever arisen, or which I can conceive as ever 
occurring, in the decision of which we have had or can have so much 
at stake. This interest concerns our politics, our commerce, our 
navigation. There can not be a doubt that, Spanish America once 
independent, whatever may be the form of the governments estab- 
lished in its several parts, these governments will be animated by an 
American feeling and guided by an American policy. They will obey 
the laws of the New World, of which they will form a part... .! 


With respect to the time of the opening of the Congress [of Panama], 
I make bold to think that no obstacle can oppose its verification 
within six months from this date; and I shall also go so far as to flatter 
myself that the ardent desire animating all Americans to exalt the 
power of the world of Columbus will diminish the obstacles and 
delays that the ministerial preparations demand and the distance 
separating the capital of each State and the central point of the meet- 
ing. It seems that if the world should have to choose its capital, the 
Isthmus of Panama would be selected for this grand destiny, located 
as it is in the center of the globe, having on one side Asia and on the 
other Africa and Europe... . 





1 From an address delivered by Henry Clay in the House of Representatives, Mar. 24, 1818. 
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The first conferences between the plenipotentiaries once held, the 
seat of the Congress, as well as its powers, can be solemnly determined 
by the majority, and then everything will have been realized. 

The day our plenipotentiaries make the exchanges of their powers 
will stamp in the diplomatic history of the world an immortal epoch. 

When, after a hundred centuries, posterity shall search for the 
origin of our public law and shall remember the compacts that solidi- 
fied its destiny, they will finger with respect the protocols of the 
Isthmus. In them they will find the plan of the first alliances that 
shall sketch the mark of our relations with the universe. What, then, 
shall be the Isthmus of Corinth compared with that of Panama?’ 


In fine, a decisive inducement with me for acceding to the measure 
[the appointment of envoys to the Congress of Panama] is to show, 
by this token of respect to the southern Republics, the interest that 
we take in their welfare and our disposition to comply with their 
wishes. Having been the first to recognize their independence and 
sympathize with them so far as was compatible with our neutral 
duties in all their struggles and sufferings to acquire it, we have laid 
the foundation of our future intercourse with them in the broadest 
principles of reciprocity and the most cordial feelings of fraternal 
friendship. To extend those principles to all our commercial rela- 
tions with them, and to hand down that friendship to future ages, is 
congenial to the highest policy of the Union, as it will be to that of 
all those nations and their posterity.” 


Above all, let us form one family; let the names which distinguished 
our respective countries be at an end, and let us adopt the general 
one of brothers; let us carry on commerce without obstacles and with- 
out prohibitions; let American goods pass every customhouse unex- 
amined; let us give to each other continued proofs of confidence, 
disinterestedness, and sincere friendship; let us form one code of 
public law, which may become the admiration of the civilized world. 
By that, an injury done to one State is understood to be done to all. 
As in a well-organized society, what is committed against one citizen 
interests the rest of the Republic. Let us solve the problem of which 
is the best of the governments. Each individual enjoying the greatest 
portion of good, and the nation the most perfect prosperity. It is 
beyond doubt that which reaches the climax of that happiness which 
human nature is capable of enjoying.’ 





2 From the circular sent by Bolivar on Dec. 7, 1824, to the Governments of Colombia, Mexico, the 
Rio de la Plata, Chile, and Guatemala, inviting them to participate in the Congress of Panama. 

3 From the special message of President Adams to the Senate, Dec. 26, 1825. 

4 From the address of Don Manuel Lorenzo de Vidaurre, of Peru, President of the Congress of Panama, 
to the plenipotentiaries of the American States, at the opening meeting, June 22, 1826. 
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The countries of America should give a vote of gratitude to their 
Governments, which, faithfully interpreting their desires and recog- 
nizing the necessity and importance of more closely binding their 
relations and making them more intimate, have resolved to establish 
them upon the solid basis of union and fraternity. Widening the 
sphere of relations between sister countries, with sincerity and good 
faith, the American Union will identify and assimilate their rights, 
their necessities, and interests with those of all the nations of the earth. 

The destiny of humanity leads it to form one large family. Rea- 
son, justice, and right are common benefits allotted by God to all 
men and distributed equally among them all. Union, like socia- 
bility, is joint and indivisible, and no one can be excluded from the 
participation to which he is entitled. The respect for justice and 
right, the enlightenment which every day increases owing to im- 
proved means of commerce and to the telegraph, and the frank and 
generous communication with all the people upon the face of the 
earth are indispensable conditions to secure for every political society 
respect and lasting existence.° 


With abiding faith in the great destinies awaiting each one of the 
South American nations, all enjoying close relations with the Old 
World, as defined by their laws, all bound to make right prevail, and 
with elements of inexhaustible wealth, each country is the architect 
of its own fortune, but united all in the interest of the future of South 
America, whose sons desire that it shall always be said of the States 
forming it: ‘All for each, and each for all.’ ® 


Unlike as we are in many respects, we are alike in this, that we are 
all engaged under new conditions, and free from the traditional forms 
and limitations of the Old World in working out the same problem 
of popular self-government. 

It is a difficult and laborious task for each of us. Not in one gen- 
eration nor in one century can the effective control of a superior 
sovereign, so long deemed necessary to government, be rejected, and 
effective self-control by the governed be perfected in its place. The 
first fruits of democracy are many of them crude and unloyely; its 
mistakes are many, its partial failures many, its sins not few. Capac- 
ity for self-government does not come to man by nature. It is an 
art to be learned, and it is also an expression of character to be devel- 
oped among all the thousands of men who exercise popular sover- 
elenty. 





5 From the speech of Sefior Paz Soldan, President of the Congress, at the opening session of the Congress 
of Lima, Nov. 14, 1864. 

6 From the speech of Dr. Quirno Costa, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Argentina, at the closing session 
of the South American Congress at Montevideo, Feb. 18, 1889. 
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It is not by national isolation that these results have been accom- 
plished, or that this progress can be continued. No nation can live 
unto itself alone and continue to live. Each nation’s growth is a 
part of the development of the race. There may be leaders and there 
may be laggards; but no nation can long continue very far in advance 
of the general progress of mankind, and no nation that is not doomed 
to extinction can remain very far behind. It is with nations as it is 
with individual men; intercourse, association, correction of egotism 
by the influence of others’ judgment, broadening of views by the 
experience and thought of equals, acceptance of the moral standards 
of a community, the desire for whose good opinion lends a sanction 
to the rules of right conduct—these are the conditions of growth in 
civilization. A people whose minds are not open to the lessons of the 
world’s progress, whose spirits are not stirred by the aspirations and the 
achievements of humanity struggling the world over for liberty and 
justice, must be left behind by civilization in its steady and benefi- 
cent advance. 

. . . There is not one of all our countries that can not benefit the 
others; there is not one that can not receive benefit from the others; 
there is not one that will not gain by the prosperity, the peace, the 
happiness of all.’ 


Gentlemen, there has never been a parallel for the sight which this 
ceremony presents—that of 21 nations of different languages building 
together a house for their common deliberations. The more impres- 
sive is the scene as these countries, with all possible differences between 
them in size and population, have established their union on the basis 
of the most absolute equality. Here the vote of the smallest balances 
the vote of the greatest. So many sovereign states would not have 
been drawn so spontaneously and so strongly together, as if by an 
irresistible force, if there did not exist throughout them, at the bottom 
or at the top of each national conscience, the feeling of a destiny 
common to all America. It seems, indeed, that a decree of providence 
made the western shore of the Atlantic appear late in history as the 
chosen land for a great renewal of mankind. From the early days of 
its colonization the sentiment sprung in the hearts of all its children 
that this is really a new world. That is the sentiment which unites 
us on this auspicious day. We feel we are all sons of Columbus.® 





7 From the address delivered by Secretary of State Elihu Root before the Third International Confer- 
ence of American States, Rio de Janeiro, July 31, 1906. 

8 From the address delivered by Senhor Joaquim Nabuco, former minister of Brazil to the United States, 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the Pan American Building, May 11, 1908. 
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The natural and fruitful consequences of the arduous labor begun 
with such faith and carried out with such tenacity of purpose by the 
International Conferences of the American Nations are the following: 
A better knowledge of each other among these nations; the intelli- 
gent consideration of the different international problems that separate 
some nations while uniting others; frequency of communication, 
bringing with it closer relations; the ever-recurring endeavors showing 
the need of codification of international law; the stage of progress 
reached in making arbitration the only solution of international con- 
flicts, and the part that all Latin America took in the Hague Confer- 
ence, so that their important interests should be there represented for 
the first time. 

When the First Pan American Conference was held in Washington 
a large number of European and American statesmen were of the 
opinion that its object was quite unattainable; that the plans laid out 
to reach the desired end were but a chimera and that it seemed impos- 
sible that such live forces should be directed to following a “‘will-o’- 
the-wisp,’”’ a mirage like those that the vast sandy plains of the desert 
present to the eyes of the tired traveler. 

To-day we have to confess that those who held such opinions were 
in error; though it be true that the progress of nations can not be 
effected, unless there be in sight a more or less remote ideal, just as 
we can not comprehend life without the charm of some illusion, the 
mirage of some hope, so the aims which led the Governments of Amer- 
ica to meet together in frequent conferences have been inspired by the 
conviction of their great needs and by the earnest desire to satisfy 
them in the most efficacious manner. Ce 


The Monroe doctrine expresses the theory of exclusion from this 
continent of European intruders; Pan Americanism means that 
community of aspirations, of ideals and interests of all the Republics 
of America, without infringing on each other’s sovereign rights, the 
cultivation of one grand, generous sentiment of good will, and cooper- 
ation in the noble task of working for mankind’s welfare, for peace 
and progress. Pan Americanism means the strengthening and 
developing of our commercial relations under the basis of mutual con- 
fidence and advantage; the elimination of international wars through 
the spirit of righteousness and justice toward each other. 

Pan Americanism to grow and endure must become a living force 
and an inspiration in the hearts of every Pan American to adhere to 
and practice the fundamental principles upon which our democracies 
are founded. The purely commercial and material interests are never 
a solid and permanent basis of good understanding. We must let 





9 From an address delivered by Don Joaquin D. Casastis, former ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States, at the First Pan American Commercial Conference, Washington, Feb. 13, 1911. 
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them expand as a result of the indestructible and broad development 
of our ideals of justice, of peace, and liberty, as the guiding lights of 
Pan American brotherhood.'® 


The drawing together of the Americas, ladies and gentlemen, has 
long been dreamed of and desired. It is a matter of peculiar gratifi- 
cation, therefore, to see this great thing happen; to see the Americas 
drawing together, and not drawing together upon any insubstantial 
foundation of mere sentiment. 

After all, even friendship must be based upon a perception of com- 
mon sympathies, of common interests, of common ideals, and of 
common purposes. 

Men can not be friends unless they intend the same things, and the 
Americas have more and more realized that in all essential particulars 
they intend the same thing with regard to their thought and their 
life and their activities.!! 


I have always believed that true Pan Americanism ought to be ce- 
mented by intellectual, rather than by political or commercial interests. 
This intellectual getting together, besides trips for study, is accom- 
plished by the periodical assembling of congresses intended to bring 
into contact men of different countries, to make closer the relations 
among them, and to make known among them their respective points 
of view. 

Unquestionably this is the most desirable result of such meetings, 
but it is a slow-working means to an end, one that requires many 
years to make its effects felt. Moreover, such conventions are usually 
made up of persons of advanced years whose opinions have long been 
formed, so that but few can be easily convinced. These conditions 
do not exist with respect to youth. When the universities shall under- 
take the propagation of a Pan American doctrine, the new generation 
will be readily convinced of its advantages and will become its most 
effective herald. 

The university chair is, then, the most fitting platform upon which 
to maintain Pan Americanism. From this it will spread effectively 
to the secondary schools and later to the primary institutions. Soon 
even a child would become susceptible to its influences, and in the 
space of one generation public opinion would become so favorably 
inclined to the doctrine that international politics itself in America 
would be forced to follow the current.” 





10 From an address delivered by Don Ignacio Calder6n, former Minister of Bolivia to the United States, 
at the Lake Mohonk Conference, 1916. 

11 From the address delivered by President Wilson before the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, Jan. 6, 1916. 

12 From the address delivered at the Second Pan American Scientific Congress by Don Ernesto Quesada, 
of Argentina, Washington, 1916. 
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Pan Americanism is not an institution; neither is it a system. It 
is a state of mind, acurrent of opinion created by aseries of factors— 
geographical continuity, the similarity of institutions, the interplay 
of economic interests, a love for democratic principles, the community 
of international aspirations and trends. Such a continental senti- 
ment does not breed political purposes or designs. It simply interprets 
itself in acts tending to draw more closely the social, economic, and 
cultural bonds of the two Americas. 

The Pan Americanism of our days is essentially peaceful, neither 
creating nor tending to create political ties. It endeavors to develop 
and intensify commercial relations; protect the treasures of American 
archeology; promote university interchange; foster a wider knowl- 
edge of the intellectual production of the various groups or nationali- 
ties; promote the adoption of sanitary measures protecting maritime 
traffic and public health; honor the memory of the great heroes and 
benefactors of the New World; arrange for the assembly of congresses 
devoted to science or charity, the creation of institutions of public 
utility; establish uniformity of nomenclature, of weights and meas- 
ures, of passports, of the principles of maritime law, and to promote 
the study of social problems. Finally, Pan Americanism seeks to 
realize the grandiose juridical ideal of the codification of international 
public and private law; to avoid or prevent conflicts between Amer- 
ican States and to give the most ample scope possible to arbitration 
as the only civilized means of deciding international conflicts.” 


Above these racial tendencies there arises in America “ Pan Amer- 
icanism,”’ which seeks the fraternal rapprochement of all the peoples 
of the New World, without troubling to point out the differences of 
descent, language, religion, or customs or to make of them a motive 
of repudiation or separation. Pan Americanism proclaims the union 
of the countries of this continent, not as an alliance destined to realize 
sordid ambitions of domination, but as a policy of harmonious coopera- 
tion, based on the mutual respect of peoples and on a desire to reach 
peacefully the realization of their highest destinies. While the old- 
style groupings were organized for the destruction of hostile peoples, 
Pan Americanism stimulates feelings of friendship, with the aim of 
attaining an effective solidarity between men and nations. And this 
is possible in America, for the peoples of this continent are not divided 
by traditional enmities, but, on the contrary, have common historical 
antecedents in the struggles for liberty, which occurred not so very 
long ago. 





13 From an article written for the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for June, 1926, by Don Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, now President of Panama. 
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The Pan American doctrine has found expression in various con- 
gresses of international law and, so far as Uruguay is concerned, in 
governmental and popular acts. I may here recall, first of all, the 
decree of June 18, 1917, which I had the honor of signing as Minister 
of Foreign Relations, in which it is provided that ‘‘No American 
country which, in defense of its rights, finds itself at war with nations 
of other continents shall be treated as a belligerent by Uruguay.” 
This governmental resolution found its inspiration in the principle of 
American solidarity, in the thought that ‘‘the injury done to the rights 
of a country on this continent should be considered as such by all 
and should provoke in all a uniform and common reaction. ee 


Pan Americanism rests upon four pillars. The first is independence. 
It is the firm policy of the United States to respect the territorial 
integrity of the American Republics. We have no policy of aggres- 
sion. We wish for all of them, not simply those great in area and 
population and wealth, but for every one, to the very smallest, strength 
and not weakness. .. . 

The second pillar of Pan Americanism is stability. Independence 
is not enough. Independence gives opportunity, but stability is 
essential to take advantage of it. It is our desire to encourage 
stability in the interest of independence. . . . 

The third pillar of Pan Americanism is mutual good will. Strong 
and stable governments that do not trust each other afford no assur- 
ance of peace and beneficent collaboration. Good will does not mean 
identity of views. It is not jeopardized by candid, but at all times 
friendly, expressions, albeit there are differences of opinion. 
Good will rests on mutual respect, upon a common appreciation that 
each harbors no mistrust of the other. In international relations, 
justice is the impregnable foundation of good will; but confidence in 
the sincerity of each other is essential. . . 

The fourth pillar of Pan Americanism is cooperation. Peace and 
good will are not ends but means. They give us the promise but not 
the fruit. It is in our working together that we reap the benefits 
which friendly relations should bestow. Cooperation among the Pan 
American States does not mean the organization of a superstate. It 
does not mean that any of the 21 American Republics, or any group 
of these Republics, will attempt to dominate others. It is the cooper- 
ation of equals for common advantage in those directions where there 
is prospect of success.'® 





14 From an article in ““Current History’’ for September, 1927, by Baltasar Brum, former President of 
Uruguay. 

15 From the address delivered by Charles E. Hughes, Chairman of the Delegation of the United States 
to the Sixth International Conference of American States, in an address at Habana, Jan. 21, 1928. 
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The liberalism which was born of the American Continents has 
stirred all humanity with aspiration for freedom and for that ordered 
liberty which gives full opportunity for individual accomplishment. 
The hope and fate of humanity lie in its success. J am one who has 
full confidence in the ultimate ability of the great American experi- 
ment of peoples to govern themselves. I know it is a long, toilsome 
path of trial and errors, but the fact that this ideal has spread steadily 
through the world over a century and a half should itself give us con- 
fidence. And when we survey broadly the unparalleled advance in 
human welfare of the Western Hemisphere over this period, we 
should be confident in our optimism for the future of these institutions 
and ideals.!® 





16 From an address delivered at Buenos Aires on Dec. 14, 1928, by President-Elect Hoover. 





HENRY CLAY ADDRESSING THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


An artist’s conception of Clay making his plea for the recognition of the independence of Latin 
American nations. 
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A corner of the building overlooking the pool in the sunken garden, with the Washington Monument in the 
background, 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION AND THE 
PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


By Wittiam Manenr, Ph. D. 


Chief, Division of Finance, Pan American Union 


ARAGRAPH 4 of Article IJ of the resolution on the organization 

of the Pan American Union, adopted at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, sets forth the following as among the 
functions of the institution: 

To act as a Permanent Commission of the International Conferences of 
American States; to keep their records and archives; to assist in obtaining ratifica- 
tion of the treaties and conventions, as well as complance with the resolutions 
adopted; and to prepare the program and regulations of each conference. 

A similar paragraph appears in the convention signed at the 
Sixth Conference at Habana in 1928 which, however, has not yet 
become operative and will not enter into force until ratified by all 
the countries, members of the Pan American Union. 

The effectiveness of the work of any body, meeting only at long 
intervals and then for relatively short periods, depends in large 
measure on the advance preparations that are made and on the 
existence of some permanent body to carry its conclusions into 
effect. The Pan American Union fulfills this function for the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States. In the intervals between 
the conferences much of the activity of the Pan American Union 
is devoted to giving practical application to the conclusions adopted— 
to securing the ratification by the signatory States of the treaties and 
conventions, and to carrying out the resolutions requiring specific 
action. 

For many months prior to the time at which an international con- 
ference is scheduled to convene, the Pan American Union is engaged in 
the formulation of the program and regulations, in the preparation of 
documentary material on each of the topics of the agenda, and in the 
drafting of projects that may serve as a basis of discussion at the 
conference. All this material is sent to the Governments and to the 
delegates well in advance of the conference in order that they may have 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the questions 
that will come up for discussion. One of the resolutions adopted at 
Habana in 1928 specifically recommends that in inserting in the 
programs of the conferences subjects related to the revision or altera- 
tion of conventions or treaties, the Pan American Union have technical 
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studies made on the subject, and that on the basis of these technical 
studies a series of propositions be submitted for the consideration of 
the delegates to the conference. 

Broadly speaking, the duties devolving upon the Pan American 
Union in giving effect to the conclusions reached at the International 
Conferences of American States may be grouped under three general 
headings: 

I. Those relating to the calling of conferences of a special or 
technical character. 
II. Miscellaneous activities, or those involving special investiga- 
tions and the preparation of specific reports. 
III. Those relating to the deposit of ratifications of the conventions 
signed at the conferences. 

The last mentioned is a function entrusted to the Union only since 
the Sixth Conference of 1928. Article VII of the convention on the 
Pan American Union provides that the instruments of ratification of 
the treaties, conventions, protocols, and other diplomatic instruments 
signed at the conferences shall be deposited at the Union, which in 
turn shall communicate notice of the deposit to the other signatory 
States. Notwithstanding that the articles of the convention will not 
become effective until ratified by all the countries, members of the 
Union, nine of the conventions signed at Habana provide that the 
Pan American Union shall be the depository of the ratifications and 
shall notify the other signatory States of the receipt of the ratifications. 
Appended to this article is a statement of the present status of all the 
conventions signed at Habana. 

- The activities of the Pan American Union under the two other cate- 
gories mentioned above may be briefly summarized as follows: 


I. SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL CONFERENCES 


The broad scope of the programs of the International Conferences 
of American States frequently makes it impossible for the delegates to 
devote the time or to give to all the topics the detailed consideration 
which their importance merits. The practice has accordingly devel- 
oped of authorizing conferences to consider specific questions, and it is 
usually to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union that the 
responsibility is entrusted of determining the dates and places of 
meeting of these special or technical gatherings. The specialized 
conferences that have met as a result of resolutions adopted at the 
Sixth International Conference of American States are listed below: 

1. International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration.—One of the major questions on the agenda of the Habana 
conference was that of the peaceful solution of international contro- 
versies. Lack of time to consider the subject in all its details resulted 
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in the adoption of a resolution providing for a special conference to 
meet at Washington. The International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration met at Washington from De- 
cember 10, 1928, to January 5, 1929, with representatives of 20 
countries in attendance. Three instruments of far-reaching signifi- 
cance were signed, namely: A General Treaty of Inter-American 
Arbitration, a General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation, 
and a Protocol of Progressive Arbitration. Although the conference 
was convened by the Government of the United States, the sessions 
were held at the Pan American Union. 

An outgrowth of the conference was the creation of the Commission 
of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, to establish the 
facts surrounding the conflict which occurred between the two coun- 
tries in the Chaco region. As a result of the labors of the commission 
the two States, parties to the dispute, agreed to resume diplomatic 
relations and to reestablish the status quo in the disputed territory as 
it existed prior to December 5, 1928. 

2. Pan American Trade-Mark Conference —Following the Confer- 
ence on Arbitration and Conciliation, the Pan American Trade-Mark 
Conference convened at Washington, under the immediate auspices 
of the Pan American Union, from February 11 to 20, 1929. Nineteen 
countries were represented at the conference, which drew up and ap- 
proved a General Inter-American Convention on Trade-Mark and 
Commercial Protection and a Protocol on the Inter-American Regis- 
tration of Trade-Marks. In preparation for the conference, the Pan 
American Union formulated a draft of convention, which was sub- 
mitted to the conference as a basis for discussion. 

3. Pan American Highway Congress—The Pan American Highway 
Congresses were inaugurated as a result of a resolution adopted at 
the Fifth International Conference of American States at Santiago 
in 1923. At the Habana conference specific recommendations were 
made of studies to be undertaken at the Second Highway Congress, 
which met at Rio de Janeiro from August 16 to 28, 1929. These 
recommendations referred particularly to the construction of an inter- 
American highway and to the regulation of automotive traffic. 

On both of these questions the Pan American Union, with the co- 
operation of the Pan American Confederation for Highway Educa- 
tion, prepared documentary material, including a preliminary report 
on possible routes of an inter-American highway and a draft conven- 
tion on the regulation of automotive traffic. Both these matters 
received further consideration at subsequent conferences. 

4. Inter-American Flighway Conference—For the express purpose 
of considering questions involved in the construction of an inter- 
American highway, particularly that section extending northward 
from Panama to the United States, an Inter-American Highway 
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Conference was convened by the Government of Panama at Panama 
from October 7 to 12, 1929. Representatives were in attendance 
from Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and the United States. The Government of Mexico had 
already laid out the route of the road that will constitute the Mexican 
section of the inter-American highway, and consequently did not 
deem it necessary to participate in the conference. 

The outcome of the deliberations was the creation of an Inter- 
American Highway Commission, composed of members of each of the 
countries represented at the conference, for the purpose of making 
surveys and determining the most feasible route of the road through 
the respective countries. A meeting of the commission was scheduled 
for March 16, 1931, in Panama, while this issue of the BULLETIN was 
in press. 

5. Pan American Conference on the Regulation of Automotive Traf- 
fic—The draft convention on the regulation of automotive traffic, 
submitted to the Second Pan American Highway Congress at Rio de 
Janeiro, received the approval of that body, but was not formally 
signed, inasmuch as the delegates did not possess plenipotentiary 
powers. For that purpose the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union took advantage of the presence in Washington in October, 1930, 
of the delegates of the American Republics to the Sixth International 
Road Congress to convene a special Conference on the Regulation of 
Automotive Traffic. This gathering met at the Pan American Union 
from October 4 to 6 and, with minor modifications, formally approved 
and signed the Pan American Convention on the Regulation of Inter- 
national Automotive Traffic. Certified copies of the convention have 
been sent by the Pan American Union to the Governments of all the 
American Republics. 

6. Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port For- 
malities—A conference on the elimination of unnecessary port for- 
malities and on the establishment of steamship lines was provided 
for in one of the resolutions adopted at Habana. Prior to the Habana 
conference the Governing Board of the Pan American Union had au- 
thorized the calling of a commission to consider the simplification and 
standardization of customs procedure. In view of the close relation 
of port formalities to customs procedure, the two subjects were com- 
bined and submitted to the Pan American Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities. 

The commission met at the Pan American Union from November 
18 to 26, 1929, with 20 countries represented. In advance of the 
meeting, documentary material was prepared and principles were 
formulated which were made the basis of discussion in the commission. 
The conference resulted in the adoption of a series of resolutions and 
in a draft convention covering port formalities, customs procedure, 
and regulations applicable at airports. The conclusions of the com- 
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mission were transmitted by the Governing Board to the governments 
of the countries, members of the Union, and at the same time pro- 
vision was made for the inclusion of the draft convention in the pro- 
gram of the Seventh International Conference of American States in 
order that, if approved, the convention might be formally signed and 
submitted to the signatory States for ratification. 

That portion of the resolution adopted at Habana relating to the 
establishment of steamship lines between the countries of America 
has been incorporated in the program of the Fourth Pan American 
Commercial Conference. 

7. Pan American Institute of Geography and Fistory.— For the pur- 
pose of serving as a center of cooperation and coordination in geo- 
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PATIO OF THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, MEXICO 
CITY 


Founded in accordance with a resolution approved by the Sixth International Conference of American 
States at Habana in 1928. The Institute serves as a center for the coordination, publication, and dis- 
semination of geographical and historical studies in the American nations. 


graphical and historical studies between the Republics of the American 
Continent, the Pan American Institute of Geography and History was 
created by resolution of the Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States. The seat of the institute was to be established in the 
capital of that Republic designated by the Pan American Union. 
Pursuant to the terms of the resolution, the Governing Board of the 
Union selected Mexico City as the seat of the institute, and the first 
meeting of the newly created organization was held in the capital of 
Mexico from September 16 to 22, 1929, with representatives of 18 
countries in attendance. 

8. Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators.—To 
consider the organization of the Inter-American Institute of Intellec- 
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tual Cooperation, which had been created at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, the Inter-American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators met at Habana from February 20 to 
23, 1930. The place and date of meeting were determined by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union in agreement with the 
Government of Cuba. 

Pursuant to the terms of the resolution of the Sixth Conference 
authorizing the congress, the Pan American Union prepared a draft 
of organization of the projected Inter-American Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation and at the same time formulated a program for the 
congress. At the meeting in Habana the organic statutes of the insti- 
tute were approved. 

9. Inter-American Commission of Women.—Simultaneously with 
the Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators, the Inter-American 
Commission of Women was in session at Habana, the meeting extend- 
ing from February 17 to 24, 1930. This body was also provided for 
by resolution of the Habana conference for the purpose of preparing 
juridical and other information that will enable the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States to consider the civil and 
political equality of women on the American Continent. 

The resolution of Habana creating the commission requested the 
Pan American Union to designate the first seven members, which was 
done at a session of the Governing Board in April, 1928. The head- 
quarters of the commission have been established at the Pan American 
Union. 

10. Inter-American Conference on Agriculture.—It is indicative of 
the importance of agriculture in the national economy of the Republics 
of the American Continent that no fewer than four proposals looking 
toward agricultural cooperation were introduced into the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. Three of these were referred 
to the Pan American Union with the recommendation that they be 
transmitted for study to the Seventh Conference, to a commission of 
experts, or to the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference; 
while the fourth entrusted to the Pan American Union the designation 
of the date and place of meeting of an inter-American conference on 
plant and animal sanitary control. 

The outcome of the study of these various proposals was the Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, which met at the Pan American 
Union in Washington from September 8 to 20, 1930, with represen- 
tatives of the 21 countries in attendance. 

In anticipation of the conference and pursuant to the resolution 
adopted at Habana, the Pan American Union established a new 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation. National committees of agri- 
cultural cooperation were appointed in each of the countries, members 
of the Pan American Union, and documentary material was prepared 
for the information of the delegates at the conference. The division 
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is now actively engaged in giving effect to the conclusions adopted 
at the conference. 

11. Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference.—The Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference is scheduled to meet at the Pan 
American Union from October 5 to 12, 1931. As in the case of its 
predecessors, the forthcoming conference will be held under the imme- 
diate auspices of the Pan American Union. The resolution on the 
commercial conference adopted at Habana recommended that its 
membership be formed mainly of representatives of the commercial 
associations of the American Republics and that it study the most 
efficacious means of increasing and strengthening the relations between 
such bodies on the American Continent. Accordingly, invitations to 
be represented at the conference have been sent not only to the 
Governments of the countries, members of the Pan American Union, 
but also to chambers of commerce and other commercial organizations 
throughout the continent. 

The program of the conference has been formulated with a view to 
giving consideration to every phase of inter-American commercial 
activity. Included in the agenda are a number of topics which the 
Sixth International Conference of American States recommended 
should be considered at special conferences and which the program 
committee considered as properly falling within the scope of the com- 
mercial conference. These topics are as follows: 

a. The development of ocean steamship services between the American 
republics—This topic is intended to cover that portion of 
the resolution adopted at Habana relative to steamship lines 
and unnecessary port formalities, the latter subject having 
been submitted to the Pan American Commission on Cus- 
toms Procedure and Port Formalities. 

b. The compilation and dissemination of financial and economic 
statistics.—Included in this topic is the compilation of sta- 
tistics on maritime, land, and aerial communications, which 
the Sixth Conference recommended should be made the 
subject of study by a special commission. 

c. Standardization of commodities as an aid to commerce.—A reso- 
lution adopted at Habana recommended a gathering of 
representatives of organizations of consumers and exporters 
of the United States and of Latin America to study the best 
manner of arriving at uniformity of specifications in the 
different commodities entering into inter-American trade, 
the date and place of meeting to be determined by the Goy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union. The meeting of 
representatives of all the American republics at the forth- 
coming commercial conference is expected to afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of the important subject of 
standardization. 
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d. Uniformity of consular fees in the American republics.—The 
consideration of this subject at the commercial conference is 
intended to give effect to the resolution of the Sixth Confer- 
ence that the Pan American Union arrange a meeting of 
representatives of the American republics to study the sub- 
ject of uniformity of consular fees. 

12. Other conferences.—The foregoing represent the conferences, 
congresses, and commissions referred to or growing out of resolutions 
of the Sixth International Conference of American States which have 
already been held or the dates of which have been definitely fixed. In 
addition, a number of others are still pending, as follows: 

a. Second Pan American Congress of Journalists —Montevideo 
has been fixed as the seat of the congress, but the precise 
date of meeting has not yet been determined. Pursuant to 
the terms of the resolution adopted at Habana, a draft of 
permanent organization of the Pan American Congresses of 
Journalists has been prepared by the Pan American Union 
and will be submitted to the congress at Montevideo when 
it convenes. 

b. Inter-American Bibliographic Commission.—This commission 
was originally scheduled to assemble at Habana at the time 
of the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators, in February, 1930. Because of a conflict with 
several other conferences held in Habana at that time, the 
meeting of the Bibliographic Commission was postponed, 
and thus far no new date has been fixed. In preparation 
for the conference the Pan American Union has undertaken 
to secure the appointment of national bibliographic com- 
missions in each of the countries, members of the Union. 

c. Pan American Pedagogical Congress —A resolution adopted at 
Habana requested the Pan American Union to determine 
the time and place of meeting of a Pan American Pedagogi- 
cal Congress, in which representatives of normal and upper 
elementary schools should participate. Pursuant to the 
terms of the resolution, Santiago, Chile, has been designated 
as the seat of the congress and 1932 as the year in which it 
will meet. 

d. Pan American Congress of Municipalities —The resolution 
adopted at the Sixth Conference provided that the Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities should be held at 
Habana during the year 1931. No date has yet been fixed 
for the congress, but in preparation for the meeting the 
Pan American Union has undertaken the preparation of 
documentary material on various aspects of municipal 
government. 
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e. International Commission of Jurists—The conference at 


Habana provided for future meetings of the International 
Commission of Jurists, but no sessions of the commission 
have been held since 1928. Further reference to the work 
of codification of international law appears under the 
discussion of miscellaneous activities of the Pan American 
Union in giving effect to the resolutions of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 


To complete the record of inter-American activity since 1928, in so 
far as it is represented by conferences, there is given below a list of the 
Pan American conferences and congresses which have met since 1928 
or are scheduled to convene in the near future, but which are not the 
outgrowth of resolutions of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States. 

They are as follows: 


Ihe 


7 


3. 


6. 


Fourth Pan American Congress of Architects, which met at 
Rio de Janeiro from June 19 to 30, 1930.! 

The Sixth Pan American Child Congress, which met at Lima 
from July 4 to 11, 1930.? 

The Second Pan American Conference of National Directors 
of Public Health, to meet at the Pan American Union, under 
the auspices of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, from 
April 20 to 28, 1931. 


. The Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference, to meet at 


Buenos Aires in 1932, the precise date not having yet been 
fixed. 


. The Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress, to meet at 


Mexico City beginning February 5, 1932. This congress 
was originally scheduled to meet at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
but on receipt of advices from the Government of Costa 
Rica that it would be unable to hold the congress at the 
time indicated, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union designated Mexico City as the seat of the congress. 

The Third Pan American Postal Conference, which will meet 
in Madrid, probably in May, 1931. 


. The Second Pan American Conference on Eugenics and Homi- 


culture, which, under the terms of the resolution adopted 
at Habana, is to meet at the time of the Ninth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference. 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


In the consideration of the series of special or technical conferences 
provided for by the Sixth International Conference of American 





1 See the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for March, 1931.— Editor. 
2 See the BULLETIN for September, 1930.— Editor. 
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States, reference has already been made to the activities of the Pan 
American Union, not only in the determination of the date and place 
of meeting of many of the conferences, but in the preparation of 
documentary material for the information of the delegates, and, in 
the case of those conferences convened by and held at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the steps necessary for the organization and conduct of the 
conferences. 

Under the broader function of the Pan American Union as the 
permanent executive body of the International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States, the Union has undertaken other activities and has endeay- 
ored to give effect to the other conclusions adopted at Habana. 
Reference has already been made to the creation of the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation within the Pan American Union for the 
purpose of carrying out the recommendations of the Sixth Conference 
pertaining to agricultural cooperation on the American Continent. 

In order that the Pan American Union might more effectively put 
into execution the recommendations of the conference with respect to 
intellectual cooperation, the title of the Division of Education was 
changed to that of Division of Intellectual Cooperation and its scope 
enlarged to include the promotion of closer cultural and intellectual 
relations. 

In continuation of the work of codification of international law, a 
resolution adopted at Habana recommended the establishment of 
three committees—one at Rio de Janeiro on public international law, 
one at Montevideo on private international law, and a third at Habana 
on comparative legislation and uniformity of legislation, the work of 
these committees to be carried on in cooperation and conjunction 
with the American Institute of International Law. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union was also requested, in so far as its organization may permit, 
to cooperate in the preparatory work of codification. Pending the 
establishment of the three above-mentioned committees, the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union requested the American Insti- 
tute of International Law to continue its work in the field of codifica- 
tion and to make the results of its labors available to the governing 
board. It was through the activities of the American Institute that 
30 preliminary projects were prepared in 1925 for the information of 
the International Commission of Jurists, whose work culminated in 
the adoption of eight conventions at the Habana conference giving 
conventional effect to certain principles of international law. 

Following the resolution on the Pan American Railway adopted at 
Habana, the Pan American Railway Committee, the headquarters of 
which are established at the Pan American Union, has been endeavor- 
ing to give effect to the reeommendations approved at Habana that 
the Pan American Railway follow the route originally laid out by the 
Inter-Continental Railway Commission along the west coast of South 
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America, and that the committee make every possible effort to facili- 
tate the construction of the railway. To this end, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union has recommended the establish- 
ment of national sections in each country through which the projected 
railway is to run, which sections it is proposed shall undertake studies 
and investigations of the present status of the Pan American Railway 
in the respective countries, and submit their findings to the central 
committee. On the basis of this information, the Pan American 
Railway Committee will formulate a report for submission to the 
Seventh International Conference of American States. 

Preliminary steps have been taken in the preparation of the program 
of the Seventh International Conference of American States, the 
chairman of the Governing Board having designated the committees 
on program and regulations. Several of the resolutions adopted at 
Habana recommended the inclusion of certain topics in the agenda 
of the Seventh Conference, and a number of them imposed specific 
duties on the Pan American Union. 

Included in the questions thus recommended for submission to the 
Seventh Conference are the regulation of the industrial and agricul- 
tural use of international rivers, the navigability of rivers, and the possi- 
bility of the adoption of a standard coin. On the two last-mentioned 
topics, the Pan American Union has communicated with the Govern- 
ments members of the Union requesting data on the basis of which 
projects will be formulated and submitted to the delegates at Monte- 
video. On the subject of the regulation of the industrial and agri- 
cultural use of international rivers, the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law has been asked to undertake the preparation of a project. 
These, with other questions recommended by the conference at 
Habana, including the fundamental bases of international law and 
states, problems of emigration and immigration, and the improvement 
of the condition and standards of living of workmen, will be among 
the topics of the program of the Seventh International Conference of 
American States when it convenes at Montevideo. 

The present status of the conventions signed at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States is set forth below. Ratifi- 
cations of the several instruments signed at Habana have been made 


as follows: 
CONVENTION ON THE STATUS OF ALIENS 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
Brazil 2 Sept. 3, 1929. Nicaragua____ Mar. 20, 1930. 
Colombia__-___ Not yet deposited. Panama_-___-__ May 21, 1929. 


Miexicomes. = Do. United States_ Do. 
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CONVENTION ON ASYLUM 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
Brazile Sept. 3, 1929. Nicaragua____ Mar. 20, 1930. 
Mexico______- Feb. 6, 1929. Panama May 21, 1929. 


CONVENTION ON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES IN THE EVENT OF CIVIL STRIFE 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
Brava Sept. 3, 1929. Nicaragua____ Mar. 20, 19380. 
Colombia_-- _- Not yet deposited. Panama s=222= May 21, 1929. 
Mexico____--_- Feb. 6, 1929. United States _ Do. 


CONVENTION ON CONSULAR AGENTS 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
Brazile Sept. 3, 1929. Nicaragua____ Mar. 20, 1980. 
Colombia_____ Not yet deposited. Pana == May 21, 1929. 
Mexico______- Dee. 16, 1929. 


CONVENTION ON DIPLOMATIC OFFICERS 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: | Ratification deposited: 
BWA Sept. 3, 1929. Venezuela___._ Approved by Congress, 
Mexico_______ Feb. 6, 1929. but not yet ratified 
Nicaragua____ June 9, 1930. by the President. 
Panama___-_-_-_ May 21, 1929. 


CONVENTION ON MARITIME NEUTRALITY 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
Pananiaso2 222 May 21, 1929. Nicaragua____ Jan. 12, 1931. 


CONVENTION ON TREATIES 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
Brazile ee Sept. 3, 1929. Panam aesee ee May 21, 1929. 
Nicaragua____ Jan. 12, 1931. 


CONVENTION ON PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 

Bim eee Aug. 3, 1929. Guatemala____ Nov. 9, 1929. 
Chiletes 2 22% Not yet deposited. Pl eniii ese Feb. 6, 1930. 
Costa Rica__ _ Feb. 27, 1930. Honduras_____ May 20, 1930. 
Cubase tees. Apr. 20, 1928. Nicaragua____ Feb. 28, 1930. 
Dominican Panama____._ Oct. 26, 1928. 

Republic___ Mar. 12, 1929. Rennie sets cea Aug. 19, 1929. 


CONVENTION ON THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited: Ratified by: Ratification deposited: 
larval oe Aug. 9, 1929. Panama__-_-_-_-_ May 21, 1929. 
Dominican United States. Not yet deposited. 

Republic___ Mar. 12, 1929. Venezuela____ Approved by Congress, 
Guatemala___. Apr. 30, 1930. but not yet ratified 


Mexico______- Feb. 6, 1929. by, the President. 
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CONVENTION. ON COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Ratification deposited Ratification deposited 
with the Government of with the Government of 
Ratified by: Cuba: Ratified by: Cuba: 
Guatemala____ Dec. 28, 1929. JeRMONAINRY SS May 138, 1929. 
Miexicosss2— = Apr. 24, 1929. United States. Not yet deposited. 
Nicaragua____ May 4, 1929. 


CONVENTION OF BUENOS AIRES ON THE PROTECTION OF LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
COPYRIGHT, AS REVISED BY THE SIXTH CONFERENCE 


Ratified by: Ratification deposited with the Government of Cuba: 
anamae a= May 13, 1929. 








INGEEEECTUAL, COOPERATION BETWEEN 
THE AMERICAS' 


By Hetotse BRAINERD 


Chief, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


HE early annals of the Spanish American republics show that 

professional men, in the universal search for better opportunities, 
found their way into neighboring countries and, meeting no language 
barrier, settled down to practice their respective professions. Stu- 
dents, too, frequently traveled some distance, seeking educational 
advantages not to be had at home or attracted by the fame of some 
particular institution. This movement was not confined, however, 
to the Spanish-speaking countries. In 1827 Fernando Bolivar, 
nephew of the great South American leader, Simén Bolivar, entered 
the University of Virginia, and by the middle of the same century 
students from Latin American countries began coming to the Uni- 
sity of Pennsylvania to study dentistry. These pioneers were followed 
by many others who entered schools of engineering, agriculture, 
medicine, or education. Brazil, too, has taken a part, although a 
lesser one, in the interchange of students. It naturally followed that 
as distinguished professors in the American nations became more 
widely known they were invited to lecture in the universities of sister 
republics; year by year this movement has grown until it has become 
one of the major factors in Pan American understanding. 

The importance of fostering such educational and scientific relations 
was early recognized by the American governments which, by means 
of special conventions or articles in general treaties,” made provision 
for reciprocity in the recognition of professional degrees and academic 
certificates, the practice of liberal professions by foreigners, and the 
interchange of students and teachers. The first such provision seems 
to have been an article on the practice of scientific professions con- 
tained in a Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 
entered into by Argentina and Bolivia in 1868. A majority of the 
governments have signed at least one agreement on these matters, 
which have also been the subject of consideration at several inter- 
American conferences. 





1 As this article deals exclusively with inter-American cooperation, it purposely omits all reference to the 
close intellectual relations that have always existed between each of the American republics and the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

2 A list of these conventions and treaties is givenin the publication Fifth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, Special Handbook for the Use of the Delegates, Washington, 1922, p. 144. 
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Botanists, geologists, archeologists and other scientific men, espe- 
cially from the United States, must be numbered among the first to 
travel widely in other American republics. As transportation facili- 
ties have improved, professional men, writers, and other persons of 
culture have made trips for pleasure or for the purpose of attending 
some congress. As is natural, in many cases the contacts thus made 
have been kept up afterwards and often some permanent form of 
association has developed. For instance, following a trip to South 
America by Dr. William J. Mayo, over 200 members of the American 
College of Surgeons toured South America in 1923, and branches of 
the college were later established in several countries. Again, out of 
a pleasure excursion to Brazil by a group of Argentine lawyers in 1926, 





PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHILE, SANTIAGO 


The Institute, or Teachers College, awards each year several scholarships to students of other American 
: Republics. 


there developed an exchange of visits between Argentine and Brazilian 
lawyers, correspondence with lawyers in other South American re- 
publics, the project of an international association of lawyers, and a 
discussion of the Brazilian proposal for a ‘‘Pan American Institute of 
Culture,’ an idea which, after being brought before the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, led to the establishment of the 
Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation.’ 

The genesis of most international associations and congresses can 
be traced to personal contacts between men of similar interests, show- 
ing that the fostering of individual relationships is one of the most 
important tasks in bringing about that better understanding which 
leads to harmonious international relations. 


3 See p. 328 of this issue.—Hditor. 
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INTERCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS 


Let us now examine more closely some of the lines of intellectual 
activity in which the peoples of the American Republics have been 
working together and which have helped them to appreciate one 
another. In volume of interchange and importance of results, educa- 
tion bulks by far the largest. The ever-increasing interest in educa- 
tional matters throughout the American continent has led teachers, 
either on their own initiative or on that of their Governments, to 
seek the best available training abroad, and there has been a continu- 
ous current of educators between the various Spanish American na- 
tions. The Pedagogic Institute of Chile has for more than 30 years 
attracted many foreign students, and its graduates, including Chil- 
eans, have gone into almost all other countries of the New World 
and have had an important part in shaping their respective educa- 
tional policies. The generous scholarships maintained for many vears 
by the Chilean Government in several schools have contributed to 
the far-reaching influence of the educators of that nation. In other 
countries, too, special schools of various types have drawn outside 
students, and scholarships have frequently been provided. Argentine 
professional schools, for example, have been another Mecca for Latin 
American students, as have those of Mexico, especially for young 
people from Central America. The special type of rural school which 
Mexico has developed for its indigenous population is attracting much 
attention among foreign educators, including United States Govern- 
ment experts in the education of the Indians and other wards of the 
Nation. 

The educational influence of the United States on Latin American 
countries dates back more than 50 years. In 1870 Sarmiento took to 
Argentina a group of American school teachers who implanted Ameri- 
can methods in the elementary and normal schools, and about the 
same time Varela carried back to Uruguay the ideas he had gained 
from his stay in the United States, during which he met both Sar- 
miento and Horace Mann. The strongest influence has come, how- 
ever, from the thousands of Latin American teachers and others who 
have studied in the United States, returning home to render service 
in education, engineering, medicine and public health, scientific farm- 
ing, and other callings. It is of interest to note that in 1929 Columbia 
University conferred on six Latin American graduates the university 
medal for important public service in the fields of education, govern- 
ment, engineering, and architecture. Recent graduates of Columbia 
and other universities are helping to solve educational problems in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Panama, Peru, and Uruguay. 

The interchange of students has been greatly furthered by the 
granting of scholarships and other special facilities. In the Latin 

44349—31— Bull. 45 
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American countries these are offered by the respective governments, 
and generally to students from a specified country, instead of by 
universities and colleges, foundations, or wealthy individuals as in the 
United States. Because of the presence of so many Latin American 
students in this country—now nearly 1,000 in higher institutions 
alone—it is natural that a considerable number of scholarships and 
fellowships should have been provided for them. The Governments 
of Mexico and Chile offer scholarships in return for these, and the 
University of Buenos Aires has a graduate fellowship in medicine 
open to students from any American republic. 

In Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, and the United States 
organizations exist which make a special effort to promote interchange 
DOMINGO F. 
SARMIENTO 
Distinguished Argentine writer, 
educator, and statesman, who was 
President of that Republic from 
1868 to 1874. While in the United 
States he made the acquaintance 
of Horace Mann, with whom a 
close friendship developed. When 
president, he was assisted in the 
educational reforms which he intro- 


duced by a group of teachers from 
the United States. 








and to be helpful to foreign students. This much needed service was 
recommended to the attention of all university officials by the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General 
held in 1930, to which reference will be made later. This year the 
College Entrance Examination Board of the United States is offering 
a new type of assistance to Latin Americans desiring to study in 
this country by giving in several Latin American cities a special 
examination designed to test competence in the English language, 
such as that which was conducted last year in many European 
capitals. 

To treat adequately the subject of the interchange of professors 
between universities of the Americas, particularly those in Spanish- 
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speaking nations, would require an article in itself. Suffice it to say 
that every year probably 15 or 20 professors lecture in some other 
country than their own, while many more, traveling for pleasure or 
observation, have an opportunity to become acquainted with col- 
leagues in other nations of the Western Hemisphere. These teachers, 
who are often leading writers, historians, economists, geographers, 
engineers, physicians, or lawyers, also make professional acquaintances 
and so broaden the circle of intellectual relationships. An example 
of this is the contact established between the Poets’ Guild of the 
United States and the Chilean poet Gabriela Mistral, who is at present 
lecturing in this country. While the interchange is naturally live- 
liest between contiguous republics and between those in which the 
same language is spoken, some of the universities, notably that of 
Mexico, have been especially active in arranging exchanges with 
countries of alien speech. For several years the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has sent a lecturer from the United 
States to some of the Latin American universities, and the Institute 
of International Education also renders most valuable service in 
this movement as well as in the interchange of students. 

Short trips made by groups of students or teachers to other sec- 
tions of the continent, sponsored by student federations, educational 
associations, or governments, have been very fruitful in friendly 
sentiments and useful ideas. Among these may be mentioned the 
visits exchanged during the past few years between Uruguayan 
students and those of Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, between Chile 
and Peru, and between Uruguay and Paraguay; the tour to South 
America made in 1930 by a group of Yale students for the purpose 
of conducting debates in Spanish, which awakened great enthusiasm 
in the countries visited; the trip made in 1927 by a large group of 
Chilean primary school teachers to Argentina and Uruguay; and 
the tours to the United States by groups of educators from Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba between 1926 and 1930. 

During recent years various groups of educators have met in 
congresses. Two such meetings were held at Habana in 1930: The 
Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators already 
referred to, and the International Congress of Universities, at which 
various Kuropean universities were represented. At both of these, 
as well as at the University Congress held at Montevideo in March 
of this year, discussion centered around the importance of bringing 
the intellectual elements of the American Nations into closer contact 
with each other. It is expected that educators concerned with the 
problems of the elementary school will come together in Chile in 
1932 at a Pan American Pedagogic Congress, which was authorized 
by the Sixth International Conference of American States. The 
American Teachers’ International, an association largely composed 
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of primary school teachers who are interested in ‘‘progressive edu- 
cation,’ has held two conventions since its organization in 1928; 
it has headquarters in Buenos Aires and members in several Latin 
American countries. 


PAN AMERICAN STUDIES 


As a basis for mutual understanding and appreciation between 
different peoples, educators and statesmen alike have always pointed 
out the necessity of having a knowledge of each other’s language, 
literature, and culture. Sharing that belief, the Pan American Union 








MONUMENT TO JOSE PEDRO VARELA, MONTEVIDEO 


Uruguayan writer and educator. In 1868 he visited the United States where he met Horace Mann and 
Sarmiento. He was inspired on returning to his native land to devote himself to reforming the system 
of public education. In 1876 he became Director General of Public Instruction. 


has carried on a continuous campaign in this direction and has been 
particularly successful in bringing about the establishment of courses 
not only in the Spanish language but in Latin American literature, 
history, and geography in higher educational institutions of the United 
States. Whereas 15 years ago only about 5 such institutions were 
paying any attention to Latin American culture, now over 200 offer 
courses dealing primarily with Latin America. Courses relating 
to the other American Republics are given in secondary schools in 
all Latin American countries, and in universities or teachers colleges 
in Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru. 
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Other educational projects designed to interpret the culture of the 
American peoples to each other include the plan sponsored by a 
group of history professors in the United States for publishing an 
English translation of the history of each Latin American Republic, 
written by one of its own scholars, in order to present to students the 
respective national viewpoint; the holding of special summer schools 
for foreigners in Mexico, Brazil, and Guatemala, which have been 
very successful in giving a true understanding of these countries and 
their special problems; and the development of special seminars or 
“institutes”? for the discussion of inter-American questions. In the 
United States 8 or 10 such institutes are held annually or from time 
to time, such as those at Williamstown, Mass., the Universities of 
Virginia and Florida, and Pomona and MacMurray Colleges, while 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America conducts 
travel seminars in Mexico and the Caribbean. In Latin America, 
the work of the Argentine-American Cultural Institute at Buenos 
Aires is worthy of special mention. In addition to furthering student 
and teacher interchange with the United States, the institute con- 
ducts classes in English in which over 1,000 Argentines are enrolled, 
Spanish classes for foreigners, and interpretative lectures on the United 
States. The Institute of Argentine-Paraguayan Culture at Asuncion 
is serving as an intellectual link between the two countries repre- 
sented in its name. 


MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Turning to the field of medicine and public health, we find most 
cordial cooperation of a very fruitful kind. Several series of general 
and specialized medical congresses have been held beginning in 1893, 
some Pan American in character and others limited to the Latin 
American Republics or to certain groups of them. The most impor- 
tant result of this cooperative activity has been the organization of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which renders an extremely 
valuable service as the central coordinating sanitary agency, as well 
as the medium for the general collection and distribution of sanitary 
information of the 21 American Republics, by which it is supported. 
It concerns itself with maintaining and improving health and pre- 
venting the international spread of communicable diseases, part of 
this work being carried out by traveling representatives. 

A private organization that has been one of the most influential 
factors in improving health conditions throughout the Americas, 
in collaboration with various Latin American Governments, is the 
Rockefeller Foundation, while the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine, inaugurated in 1929 at Panama 
and supported in part by Government contributions, is a cooperative 
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undertaking of great promise. Other interesting examples of practi- 
cal cooperation in medicine are found in the campaign against yellow 
fever waged jointly by physicians of various countries; the coming of 
Dr. Pedro Chutro, distinguished Argentine surgeon, to the United 
States after the World War in order to demonstrate special operative 
methods which he had used in France; the recent appointment of a 
celebrated Cuban physician, Dr. Aristides Agramonte, to organize a 
School of Tropical Medicine at Tulane University; and the founding 
of the Pan American Medical Association and one or two specialized 
societies. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Equally useful has been the joint action of American legal scholars 
in cooperating in the study and advancement of the principles of 
international law on the American Continent, principally through 
the International Commission of Jurists for the Codification of 
International Law, Public and Private, and the American Institute 
of International Law. The former, created by the Third Inter- 
national Conference of American States in 1906 for the purpose of 
preparing a draft of codes of private and public international law, 
met in 1912 and in 1927 in the prosecution of its important tasks. 
At the second meeting it considered certain projects which were 
submitted to it, at the request of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, by the American Institute of International Law, 
a semiofficial body organized in 1912 and composed of outstanding 
jurists from all the American Republics. As a result of this study 
the Sixth International Conference of American States approved 
conventions embodying a code of private international law and seven 
projects on public international law. 

Provision was made at the Habana conference for a continuation 
of the work of codification through these two organs. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND ARCHAOLOGY 


Geographers, historians, and archeologists have by the very 
nature of their interests been led to travel widely and make many 
friends in other countries through the joint study of common prob- 
lems. Geographical and historical societies flourish in the Americas, 
and members from neighboring countries are often invited to meet- 
ings. Asa result of such contacts the American Academy of History 
was formed at Buenos Aires in 1916, and three Congresses of American 
History and Geography have been held. The Sixth International 
Conference of American States created the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History, which was inaugurated mm Mexico in 
1929. The institute will be supported by quotas from all the Amer- 
ican Republics and will serve as an organ of cooperation between 
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national societies of history and geography, especially in investigations 
requiring the cooperation of several countries. The centennials of 
the Bolivarian Congress of Panama, held in 1926 at that city, and 
of the death of Bolivar, observed in 1930 by all the nations of America, 
gave occasion for emphasizing the historical unity of ideals of the 
American nations. 

In the field of archeology, besides explorations by national agencies, 
various museums and scientific institutions of the United States 
have conducted investigations in Mexico, Central America, and 
Panama through the cooperation of the respective Governments. 
Among these may be mentioned the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 





A SESSION OF THE BOLIVARIAN CONGRESS, PANAMA 


The Congress which met in Panama June 18-25, 1926, in commemoration of that called by Bolivar, held one 
of its most interesting sessions in the Sala Capitular, the scene of the Congress of 1826. 


ington, which is also interested in other cooperative enterprises in 
Latin America; Tulane University; the American Museum of Natural 
History; the Museum of the American Indian; and the Field Museum 
of Natural History. Uruguayan and Argentine archeologists have 
also conducted joint explorations. A recommendation was made by 
the second international conference for the creation of an international 
archeological commission (sections of which have been formed in 
Mexico and Peru), and another by the Fifth International Con- 
ference, that the Pan American Union publish an annual review of 
the progress of archzxological research on the American Continent.* 








4 A part of the review for 1929-30 appears on pp. 400 to 420 of this issue.— Editor. 
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SCIENCE 


The series of general Scientific Congresses have been among the 
most important meetings held in the Americas. Started by the Latin 
American countries in 1898, they became Pan American in 1908, 
owing to the desire to have the United States participate. The report 
of the meeting in the latter year states that a very favorable impres- 
sion was created by the first United States delegation, all of whom 
spoke Spanish. The Scientific Congresses embrace natural, physical, 
and social sciences, including their practical application in medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, education, and other fields. In various 
special scientific fields, also, helpful relations have been established. 
For instance, in 1930 Uruguay held an international congress of biol- 
ogy to which leading scientists were invited and some of these after- 
wards visited other South American countries, meeting their colleagues 
and delivering lectures. Botanists and zoologists from the United 
States, particularly those in the Government service, on their frequent 
visits to the southern republics have obtained much material that 
has been put into service for mankind, and valuable observations were 
made by the observatory maintained for some years by Harvard 
University at Arequipa, Peru. 


FINE ARTS 


In the domain of fine arts, recent years have brought many added 
opportunities for mutual acquaintance. While it is true that Latin 
American musicians and actors have always traveled throughout the 
continent south of the Rio Grande, the advent of the Victor record 
marked a new era by popularizing hundreds of songs and creating 
new demands. And now the radio makes music truly international. 
The concerts of Latin American music, 53 of which have been broad- 
cast from the Pan American Union, have been a tremendous factor in 
making this music known not only in the United States but in the 
Latin American countries themselves. Indeed the time is not far 
off when concerts will be broadcast directly from Latin American capi- 
tals—on the special short wave-lengths assigned to the exclusive use 
of the Pan American Union—and heard all over the Americas. 

The exchange of art exhibits among the various republics is decid- 
edly on the increase. Among others, mention may be made of the 
sending of Chilean paintings to Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil in 
return for exhibits from those countries. Several expositions of 
Latin American paintings, arts, and crafts have been held in the United 
States in recent years and 1931 finds here a Pan American exhibit of 
paintings (the second to be held in this country), a collection of Bra- 
zilian canvases, and another of examples of Mexican popular arts. 
The last-mentioned immediately brings to mind the splendid work 
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THE “ESCOLA ARGENTINA,” RIO DE JANEIRO 


One of the newer schools of the Brazilian capital which has been named in honor of a sister republic. 


done by ex-Ambassador Morrow, to whose initiative it was due, in 
bringing Mexican artistic achievements to the attention of the United 
States public. An analogous service has been rendered by Ambas- 
sador Morgan in Brazil; the embassy at Rio de Janeiro is freely used 
for recitals and lectures designed to acquaint Brazilian and American 
with each other’s culture. 

Other important evidences of a desire to cooperate in artistic 
matters were the trips made by the director of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums through most of the Latin American countries, 
and by the directors of the Argentine National Museum of Fine Arts 
and the vice president of the Roerich Museum of New York, for the 
purpose of studying the art of sister nations and laying the basis for 
cooperative relations in the future. In all these ways, as well as 
through more frequent travel by artists and musicians and the bring- 
ing together of architects in four Pan American congresses, the artistic 
life of the different American peoples is becoming known in and notice- 
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ably influencing the artistic taste of the others. An instance of this 
is the fact that the Mexican painters José Clemente Orozco and Diego 
Rivera have received important commissions in the United States; 
the latter was also honored by the medal of fine arts from the American 
Institute of Architects. 


THE PRESS 


Although the interchange of books and magazines among the 
Spanish-speaking republics is not as great as could be wished, their 
principal modern writers are well known and collaborate in the leading 
literary periodicals throughout the continent. Hl Repertorio of San 
Jose, Nosotros of Buenos Aires, Contempordneo of Mexico, and Atenea 
of Concepcion, Chile, to mention only a few, print articles by a variety 
of Latin American authors. The international influence of some of 
these writers is considerable and has done much to create a common 
sentiment on certain questions. The overcoming of the language 
barriers between Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, and Portuguese America by 
translations of the most important works is a matter that has been 
carefully studied by all agencies interested in intellectual rapproche- 
ment, and some progress has been made in that direction, as well as 
in the interpretation of these diverse civilizations to one another by 
books written especially for that purpose. Attention has been given 
to the protection of authors’ rights by several of the International 
Conferences of American States, and a convention on literary and 
artistic copyright was signed at the Fourth Conference and revised at 
the Sixth. 

The type and amount of inter-American news published in the 
daily papers of the Western Hemisphere has been improved as a result 
of the extension of the service of telegraphic news agencies and mail 
releases which now serve all the Pan American Republics. Much 
good has been accomplished through the improvement of news services 
and the personal contacts made at the Pan American Congress of 
Journalists held in Washington in 1926 and on other occasions. The 
interest aroused by President-Elect Hoover’s trip to South America 
also gave a strong impulse to this movement. 


LIBRARIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The exchange of books between libraries and the preparation of 
bibliographies has received a great impetus in recent years. The 
official exchange of Government and scientific publications has long 
been carried on, but the Government of Mexico started a new move- 
ment when it began sending sizable collections of literary works to the 
libraries of the other republics. These gifts were generally recipro- 
cated and several national libraries began similar donations to other 
countries. Private organizations in the United States have also sent 
gifts of books to certain Latin American libraries. In the matter of 
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bibliography, the initiative in a definite step toward a comprehensive 
plan for developing inter-American bibhographic work and library 
intercourse was taken by the Pan American Union in 1928; at the 
present time there are national cooperating committees in 14 coun- 
tries. Some private enterprises are also under way, such as the 
bibhography of belles-lettres undertaken by the Harvard Council on 
Hispano-American Studies. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Representative women from the different republics have met on 
various occasions to discuss matters of special interest to them, and 
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BRAZILIAN EDUCATORS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
One of the several groups of educators that have visited the United States in recent years. 


in two or three cases have set up committees to maintain the contacts 
made. Certain organizations of women in various parts of the 
continent have made special efforts to get into touch with those in 
other countries in the interest of international friendship and peace. 
At the present time, by authorization of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States, the Inter-American Commission of 
Women is engaged on a significant cooperative enterprise—the 
preparation of juridical information on the civil and political equality 
of women in the Americas, for presentation to the Seventh Conference.® 

It is difficult to say where the field of ‘intellectual cooperation” 
begins and where it ends, and one might go on to mention the cooper- 





§ See p. 378 of this issue.—Editor. 
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ative work done by engineers of different nations on great public 
works, by economists in the solution of financial problems, by social 
workers in applying scientific principles to social welfare, and the 
numerous congresses on highways, finance and commerce, child wel- 
fare, Red Cross, and similar subjects that have brought the American 
nations together to labor on a common task. We must pass on, 
however, to give an account of a new and potentially important 
agency—the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


This organization was created by a resolution of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference, with the provision that the definitive regulations 
or statutes of the institute should be drawn up by a Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General. This congress met in 1930 
at Habana, bringing together a representative group of scholars; it 
adopted a plan, largely in the form drafted by the Pan American 
Union, for an institute designed to assist and systematize cooperative 
activities in science, arts, and letters between the American nations, 
in close relationship with the Pan American Union. Each country 
will have a national council of intellectual cooperation to serve as a 
link between its own intellectual elements and those of the other 
American republics and to stimulate the study of international intel- 
lectual problems. Delegates from the national councils will form an 
inter-American central council, meeting at Habana, to serve as a 
coordinating center for their work, the plans formulated by the cen- 
tral council being subject to approval by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. The Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators 
in General also made many recommendations as to ways of further- 
ing cultural intercourse which will be studied by the institute. The 
United States has already appointed its national council, composed 
of over 50 men and women eminent in the fields of science, arts, 
and letters, and having as its chairman the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior.® It is expected that the other American 
republics will shortly appoint their national committees. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


When one considers the relation of the Pan American Union to the 
whole movement of intellectual cooperation reaching back over the 
years, it is evident that it has played a very important part. Inter- 
American congresses of various sorts, which may serve as an index to 
the amount of cooperative activity, have multiplied amazingly in the 
last 40 years “—to an increasing degree as the forces set in motion 





6 See the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, January, 1931.— Editor. 
7See p. 367 of this issue.—ditor. 
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by the International Conferences of American States through their 
organ, the Pan American Union, have operated with ever-growing 
effectiveness. Private initiative has been stimulated, in some cases 
directly, and always by the unceasing work of making the American 


THE ARGENTINE- 
AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, BUENOS 
AIRES 


Since its’founding in May, 
1928, the Institute has been 
active in fostering intel- 
lectual cooperation with the 
United States. 





Courtesy of Dr. Alfredo Colmo 


peoples better known to each other, which has slowly but surely 
aroused public interest and stirred the imagination of leaders of 
thought. The efforts of private individuals and organizations have 
been reinforced and coordinated with wider plans for inter-American 
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undertakings, because the Union maintains close and cordial relations 
not only with an ever-growing number of scientific and cultural insti- 
tutions and with the numerous organizations formed to promote in- 
ternational contacts and scattered throughout the Americas, but also 
with individuals, and is therefore in a position to utilize many sug- 
gestions that otherwise might not receive adequate consideration. 
In order to carry on this work more effectively, in 1929 the Division 
of Education of the Pan American Union, which had been in exist- 
ence since 1917, was broadened in scope and its name changed to 
that of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The Director General of the Pan American Union has described in his 
Foreword to this issue (pp. 827 to 331) the work of the Pan American 
Union and of its various divisions, including that of intellectual 
cooperation. 

To cite an example of the way in which the Pan American Union 
assists other agencies, in 1928 the Argentine-American Cultural In- 
stitute, formed in Buenos Aires a short time before by Argentine 
friends of the United States, approached the Union relative to a plan 
for bringing a group of educators to visit the latter country. The 
Union enlisted the aid of organizations here whose interest in the 
Latin American field it had previously helped to arouse, and a highly 
successful trip was carried out. The results of this visit in the way 
of informative articles, in the exchange of lecturers, and in the grant- 
ing of scholarships, are still being felt. The success of the experiment, 
furthermore, led a prominent Brazilian educator to organize a similar 
trip in 1930, with the aid of the same organizations in the United 
States, and the results were equally beneficial. It is probable that in 
the near future groups of teachers from other Latin American repub- 
lics may visit the United States under the same auspices. 

Much has been done in the past to cultivate intellectual relations 
between the Latin American Republics, and contacts between those 
countries and the United States have recently made noteworthy 
progress. Yet much more needs to be done, and we would leave with 
our readers the challenge to all the cultural institutions of the Ameri- 
cas contained in the invitation issued by the University of Monte- 
video for the university congress just held in Uruguay: 

Those brotherly sentiments which unite the peoples of America ought day by 
day to gain an increasingly strong and effective hold on our institutions of culture. 
Across our geographical and political boundaries a deep sense of solidarity is 
definitely making itself felt throughout the American Continent. Those institu- 
tions where culture is nurtured and where the younger generations are educated 


should be like vibrating antennae swung high in the air to catch the waves of that 
spiritual current. 


SUMMARY OF ARCH/EOLOGICAL WORK IN 
THE AMERICAS DURING 1929 AND 1930 


I. MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Frans Biom, Ph. B., A. M. 
Director, Department of Middle American Research of the Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


HEN one learns that the archeological map of Mexico con- 

tains more than 1,200 sites, one can easily realize the task 
facing the Bureau of Archzology of the Department of Public Educa- 
tion of the Mexican Government. Year by year new caretakers are 
appointed to the most important groups of ruins, which are thus 
being kept cleared of obnoxious vegetation as well as guarded against 
vandalism. This alone is a gigantic and costly task, of the greatest 
value to present and future archeology. 

Apart from the labor of protecting the ruins, the Government of 
Mexico has conducted excavations and restorations at the Pyramid 
of Tenayuca (fig. 1) in the Valley of Mexico. The exterior has been 
fully excavated under the expert direction of Sr. José Reygadas Vertiz 
and his able staff, and two tunnels have been driven into the pyramid, 
disclosing three superimposed buildings, one of which is practically 
intact. The other two were fragmentary, but enough was found to 
allow a study of the different periods of construction. 

The exterior of the pyramid indicates four other periods of con- 
struction, which gives seven different layers for study. The report 
on this excellent piece of work, which is now being written, will contain 
a history of the place, a study of the ceramics encountered during the 
excavations, a photographic record of the gradual progress of the 
work, a study of the serpent decorations found along three sides of 
the pyramid, architectural and archeological studies, and a discussion 
of the carved stones found on its west side. 

At TroriHuacan the facades of the “Superimposed Buildings”’ 
were excavated, revealing that connecting structures were found 
traversing the ‘“‘Road of the Dead.’”’ This road was cleared for the 
narrow-gage tracks which ran along it, so that it now les free from 
all obstructions. 

During the coming year the Government is planning to continue 
work on the ‘‘Road of the Dead” at Teotihuacan and hopes to be 
able to initiate an extensive program of excavation and conservation 
of the ruins at Monte Alban in the State of Oaxaca. 

400 
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Dr. George Valliant, of the Museum of Natural History of New 
York, conducted excavations and stratigraphic trenching at Zaca- 
TENCO, in the vicinity of Mexico City, during the winter 1929-30. 
For the last three winters the division of anthropology of the museum 
has carried on a program of stratigraphical research in the Valley of 
Mexico. It is intended to arrange a ceramic time scale for this 
locality, beginning with the so-called “archaic” cultures, like that 
worked out by Nelson, Kidder, and others in the Southwest of the 
United States. The Zacatenco investigations showed three periods, 
each with its characteristic style of material culture: 





FIGURE 1—PYRAMID AT TENAYUCA, MEXICO 


South and east sides of the pyramid. Note the rows of coiled serpents along its base. 


1. Karly Zacatenco, a relatively simple, but by no means primitive 
culture. 

2. Middle Zacatenco, a development out of the early period, with 
the addition of new styles in figurines and pottery partly 
evolved from the previous epoch and partly brought in by 
newcomers. The new pottery and figurine styles indicate 
relationship with Copilco, the site under the Pedregal ' 
worked by Dr. Manuel Gamio. 

3. Late Zacatenco, marked by the introduction of many new 
styles in the Early and Middle Zacatenco tradition, a fact 
which seems to indicate a reoccupation of the site by a new 
people. 





1 The huge lava stream which came from the Ajusco mountain, and flooded a part of the Valley of Mexico, 
covering up ancient structures, burial places, and deposits of pottery.— Editor. 
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The results of this research were published in Natural History 
(New York) for September—October, 1929, and more fully in Excava- 
tions at Zacatenco, by Dr. George Valliant, in the Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. (Vol. xxxu, 
JPG es) 

During the winter 1929-30, the museum expedition worked at 
Ticoman, a short distance from Zacatenco. This site represented 
apparently an autochthonous development during a continuous 
occupation without accretion of new peoples or styles as noted at 
Zacatenco. Three time phases were distinguished : 

1. Karly Ticoman, identical with the culture of Late Zacatenco. 











FIGURE 2—THE CASTILLO OF CHICHEN ITZA, MEXICO 


Restoration by the Bureau of Archeology, Department of Public Education, Mexico. 


2. Middle Ticoman, distinguished by the evolution of more sophis- 
ticated figurine and pottery types from the Early Ticoman 
complex. 

3. Late Ticoman, marked by a further sophistication in figurine 
styles and a simplification of the ceramics. Some of the figu- 
rines of this level showed relationship with Cuicuilco, excavated 
by Prof. Byron Cummings. There was no evidence of any 
forms transitional to the styles of Teotihuacan. 

A preliminary report has been published in the November—Decem- 
ber, 1930, number of Natural History (Vol. xxx, No. 6), and a de- 
tailed report will appear shortly in the Anthropological Papers of the 
museum. 

In 1931 excavations will be conducted first at Ei ARBOLILLO, a site 
adjacent to Ticoman, and later a site of Teotihuacan type will be 
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investigated to ascertain whether or not this culture was an intrusion 
of or an evolution from the cultural stages already studied. 

In the Maya area there has been more activity. The Government 
of Mexico has finished its reconstruction of two sides of the ‘“‘Castillo”’ 
at CHICHEN I1zA, (fig. 2) leaving the two other sides unrestored as a 
check section. Beginnings were made on consolidating the founda- 
tions of the “Temple of the Tigers and Shields” of the Ballcourt, and 
this work will be continued during 1931. Earlyin the year Sr. Eduardo 
Martinez Cantén, chief inspector of archeological monuments in 
Yucatan, uncovered a large mound inclosed by walls elaborately 





FIGURE 3.—TZOMPANTLI OR “SKULL RACK” 


A recent discovery at Chichen Itza, Yucatan. 


carved with skulls and crossbones. This mound has been named the 
Tzompantlh (fig. 3) as it is believed that it once served as a skull rack 
similar to the one described by the Conquistadores * in the temple- 
inclosure at Tenochtitlan. This mound has been partly excavated 
and restored. 

In 1929 the Carnegie Institution of Washington, in cooperation 
with the Pan American Airways, made a rapid survey of the Maya 
area from an airplane piloted by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh,* with 
Dr. A. V. Kidder and Dr. Oliver Ricketson, Jr., as archeological 
observers. 





2 In Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espana y Islas de Tierra Firme, Fray Diego Duraén (Mexico, 1867-1880), 
§ See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, Air Exploration of The Maya Country, by Dr. A, Y- 
Kidder, December, 1929.—Hditor , 
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The survey, in the course of which 1,800 miles were flown, covered 
the Department of Peten in Guatemala and the central and eastern 
part of the Yucatan Peninsula, as well as the territory to the south 
and west of the Cockscomb Mountains in British Honduras. 

It was learned that, while it is difficult to observe ruins under the 
dense forest cover, practice enables one to distinguish sites in country 
which is not too broken. The ruins which the daily papers reported 
to have been ‘‘discovered”’ by Colonel Lindbergh were already known 
to archeologists. The great value of the flight was that it demon- 
strated the utility of airplanes in permitting rapid topographical 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington : 
FIGURE 4—THE CARACOL, CHICHEN ITZA 


Inner circular substructure found in the excavations and restorations conducted by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 


reconnaissance, and drew the interest of the American public to 
America’s most interesting archeological fields. 

At CuicHen Iza in northern Yucatan, Dr. 8. G. Morley and his 
staff completed their seventh field season. The work consisted in 
final excavation and restoration of the ‘‘Caracol.’”’? The most inter- 
esting event of the year was the discovery of an inner circular sub- 
structure, corresponding in diameter to the present upper tower of 
the buildings, inclosed in perfect condition within the larger circular 
substructure found during the previous season, which in turn is 
inclosed by the upper square substructure. (Fig. 4.) 

Mr. H. B. Roberts, who is undertaking a study of Maya ceramics, 
inaugurated stratigraphic excavations by opening some trenches in 
a dry cenote near the Monjas group. He encountered refuse which 
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enabled him to check and verify earlier tentative conclusions as to 
the sequence of Chichen Itza pottery types previously made by 
Doctor Valliant. 

During the winter season Mr. J. Eric Thompson of the Field 
Museum of Chicago cooperated with the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington by volunteering his services to continue the exploration of 
Cosa in Quintana Roo. Accompanied by Mr. Harry Pollock of the 
Carnegie Institution staff, he spent several weeks at this great city. 
A map was prepared, and architectural observations were made. 
During the investigations several more units in the remarkable 
system of causeways which seem to radiate in all directions from 
Coba were located. In the city proper two ballcourts were found, 
and a third was discovered at Nohoch Mul, at some distance from 
Coba. All of these ballcourts had slanting walls, and the remains 
of stone rings were found in one of them. 

Dr. Oliver Ricketson, Jr., of the Carnegie Institution, undertook an 
intensive examination of the early deposits which underlie one of the 
large plazas at Uaxactun in the Department of Peten, Guatemala. 
He recovered a large amount of ceramic material, the study of which 
should throw much light upon the formative period of Maya culture. 

In Group E, extensions were made of the trenches which had been 
commenced the previous year. This move proved to be of great 
interest, for in the northeast quadrant of the plaza the trenches were 
sunk to a depth of 15 feet before limestone bedrock was reached. 
Sherds and a few flint artifacts were found throughout. An oval pit, 
cut into the bedrock to a depth of 2 feet, and lying 10 feet under the 
surface, was completely excavated. It was 18 feet on its long axis, 
and had been partially covered by a subplaza floor. From it were 
extracted pieces of bone implements such as needles and awls, marine 
shells pierced for suspension, and enormous quantities of potsherds. 
Two skeletons were also uncovered in this pit, both lying on or 
slightly above the bedrock. The first to be found was that of a 
heavily muscled male, with a heavy, primitive mandible and upper 
incisors extensively cut with a U-shaped outline upon their exterior 
surfaces for inlay. This filing was so extensive and relatively shallow 
that it would seem the only satisfactory inlay would have been some 
substance easily applied, like gum, and not jade or iron pyrite. 
Sufficient of the cranium was recovered to indicate that it was pro- 
nouncedly brachycephalic, with possibly slight fronto-occipital defor- 
mation. With this skeleton were found two small black rings lined 
with pink plaster, obviously ear plugs; a carved piece of shell repre- 
senting a death’s head; a large conch shell trumpet, perforated for 
blowing; and a bird-form pottery whistle. The second skeleton was 
so badly rotted that none of it could be recovered. A necklace of 
diminutive jadeite beads was found encircling the cervical regions; 
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these beads were about the size of small peas, and had been ground 
the one to fit the other by rolling after stringing. 

Besides the trenching, the object of which was to obtain strati- 
graphic material, Temples IV, V, and VI were examined, Temple 
VI showing an interesting anomaly in that the doorway between the 
front and back rooms was not centrally located. <A burial without, 
however, any grave furniture, was found beneath the floor in Tem- 
ple V. All of these temples gave evidence that a secondary con- 
struction overlay an earler primary one. Removal of the outer 
construction was not undertaken. 

The platform projecting from the south side of Pyramid VII sub * 
was also examined. This structure was found to be singularly with- 
out interest, consisting of roughly laid uncut stone piled haphazard 
within the poorly built walls outlining the mound. Near its center a 
cache was uncovered containing three cylindric pots, open at top’ 
and bottom, each decorated with a grotesque mask, the noses of 
which were formed in loops to serve as a handle; 8 red dishes with 
flaring rims; 4 cylindric jars, 2 with lids; 1 very finely chipped green 
obsidian blade; 1 flint blade; 5 eccentric flints, and, roughly piled 
together, 75 crude flint points. This platform overlies the construc- 
tion of Pyramid VII sub, hence must be a later addition; it never 
carried any stone construction on its top. Its function might pos- 
sibly have been that of a dance platform. 

The examination of stele throughout Uaxactun was completed. 
The results of this work may be summarized as follows: The rela- 
tionships between dated stele and the plaza floors wherein they are 
erected give only negative evidence—that is to say, there is every 
indication that many stele are not in their original position, or if 
they are, then the dates carved upon them do not refer to events 
contemporaneous with the erection of the stele. The stele were 
erected with the minimum amount of foundation work; in fact, some 
stood with their bases buried in a scant 6 inches of plaster flooring; 
no cruciform or other vault construction was encountered. One 
stela was erected over a chultun, entrance to which was effected 
through an adjoining chultun; another, uncarved, upon excavation 
of its base was found to have been originally carved, for below floor 
level remains of the carving were plainly visible. In this case the 
dense quality of the limestone, the general good condition of the 
stela, and the smoothness of its upper surface all preclude that we 
are here dealing with natural erosion of the stone; the ancient Maya 
themselves had erased the carving, perhaps meaning to replace it 
with new or perhaps merely to paint the fresh surface. Objects were 








4This pyramid was built in various sections. The Carnegie Institution Expedition has removed the 
most recent structures and uncovered an early structure which had been hidden by the first. They have 
removed this outer structure, which they called E VII, and named the excavated one VII sub. 
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found under nine of the stele. These included three types of cache: 
(1) Eccentric flints, shells, and worked objects of shell, jade, and 
obsidian; (2) flint and obsidian chips, mixed; (3) obsidian cores and 
chips, no flint. The objects were for the most part of extremely 
crude workmanship. 

Doctor Ricketson’s assistant, Mr. Ledyard Smith, commenced the 
clearing of a large structure in the Acropolis group, and at the close 
of the work he had found indications that there les beneath it an 
older structure which may possibly be in a state of preservation 
comparable to that of the ‘Buried Pyramid’”’ uncovered in 1928. 

The future plans of the Carnegie Institution of Washington con- 
template a pause in the excavation activities at Chichen Itza, during 
which time there will be made an intensive study of the architecture 
of the structures so far excavated or standing clear. Mr. Roberts 
will devote the winter to checking the ceramic material in northern 
Yucatan and prospect further for refuse at Chichen Itza. 

At Uaxactun, in Guatemala, Mr. Smith will continue the work 
begun during the last season and survey several of the adjacent ruins. 
Doctor Ricketson will reside in Guatemala City, engaged in a study 
of the collections from Uaxactun and in writing a report upon the 
first five years’ work there. 

This year the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel 
phia, entered the Maya field by sending Dr. J. Alden Mason on a 
reconnaissance trip to Mexico and Guatemala. The purposes were 
three: To make official arrangements with the Government of Guate- 
mala for an expedition to Piedras Negras; to seek specimens for the 
museum’s publication, Maya Pottery; and to arrange for the transla- 
tion of a Quiché manuscript, dealing with the Indian calendar, in the 
Berendt-Brinton Collection of the museum’s library. 

Permission was secured from the Guatemalan Government to carry 
on archeological work at Pirpras Nuaras for a minimum period of 
two years. The exportation of archeological objects for foreign owner- 
ship being prohibited by Guatemalan law, it was agreed that half of 
the specimens found and removed, including the stele, might be 
retained on loan by the university museum, the other half to be 
delivered to Guatemala City. It is expected that work will commence 
early in 1931 at the close of the present rainy season. A wagon road 
to the ruins is at present under construction. The preservation of 
the stele will be a great boon to archeology and to art, inasmuch as 
they are rapidly deteriorating in the Peten jungle, where they are 
unprotected and very rarely visited. 

Several Maya pottery vessels of unusual quality were located, and 
it is planned to send an artist ® from the museum to Yucatan and 
Guatemala in 1931 to paint these for reproduction. The translation 





5 Miss M. Louise Baker, who, according to the press, left early in March, 1931.—Editor. 
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of the Quiché manuscript has been received, and this, with two other 
manuscripts on related topics in the Berendt-Brenton collection, are 
being prepared for publication by Oliver La Farge. 

Except for casual investigations and notes upon known sites, and 
the study of public and private archeological collections, the sole 
archeological discovery of the expedition was at CasTILLo, between 
Pantaleon and Baul, on the Pacific coast of Guatemala, near the 
well-known site of Santa Lucia Cotzumalhuapa. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Robert Burkitt, and with the aid of the managers and workmen 
FIGURE 5.—CARVED 


STONE AT CASTILLO 
GUATEMALA 


Reported by the University of 
Pennsylvania expedition. 





of the Baul and Pantaleon haciendas, a large prostrate stone was 
raised on edge, braced, and left in that position. This now well- 
known stone measures 350 by 225 centimeters; it has an average 
thickness of 45 centimeters and weighs many tons. The former 
upper surface, although much eroded by the weather, shows three 
human figures with elaborate ornamentation. Raising permitted it 
to be photographed for the first time. (Fig. 5.) The opposite side, 
formerly down, revealed a low relief in perfect preservation and in 
the art typical of this region. A human figure is shown in the act of 
climbing a tree or plant, in the upper part of which is shown another 
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figure, probably that of agod. Thirty-seven circles in rows, arranged 
in several groups, are engraved on this face, 10 of them plain, 27 
containing glyphs in the Mexican style of 4 different characters. In 
addition, a short bar with three small disks presumably betrays Maya 
influence. 

In December an airplane expedition headed by Mr. Percy Childs 
Madeira, Jr., under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, left for Yucatan from Miami. The staff consisted of Mr. 
Madeira, director, Mr. Gregory Mason, writer, Dr. J. Alden Mason, 
archeologist and ethnologist, and Mr. Robert A. Smith, photographer. 
The route of the expedition covered northern Yucatan, Cozumel 
Island, Quintana Roo, Campeche, the Usumacinta River Valley, and 
the great ‘‘Tzendales Desert,” entirely overgrown with huge tropical 
forests. The investigations ended at Belize, British Honduras. 

During the year the Museum Journal contained two articles by Mr. 
Robert Burkitt, on his explorations in the highlands of Guatemala. 

In the months of January and February, Capt. Robert R. Bennett, 
under the auspices of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, New York, made an investigation of the paved causeway 
which connects the ruins of Copa with those of Yaxun, south of 
Chichen Itza. In his report on this trip, published in Indian Notes, 
July, 1930, Captain Bennett states that he followed this road through- 
out its entire length, and presents several photographs from this 
expedition. 

In 1933 the Chicago World’s Fair will open its doors, and the public 
will then see a section of the fair dedicated to the history of man on the 
American Continent before the arrival of the Europeans. As a 
museum building for this section, Mr. Rufus C. Dawes, president of 
the fair, chose a full-size replica of the Nunnery Quadrangle at the 
ruins of Uxmat, Yucatan. Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, director of the 
anthropological section of the fair, and chief of the anthropological 
section of the National Research Council, selected the Department 
of Middle American Research of the Tulane University of Louisiana 
to take charge of collecting the field data for this work. 

In February an expedition consisting of Mr. Frans Blom, archeol- 
ogist and director, Mr. Robert H. Merrill, engineer, Prof. J. Herndon 
Thomson, head of the School of Architecture of Tulane University, 
assisted by the students Gerhard Kramer and Herndon Fair, archi- 
tects, Dan Leyrer, photographer, and Enrique Alférez and William 
Hayden, sculptors, made camp in the east building of the Nunnery 
Quadrangle at Uxmal. (Fig. 6.) 

During three months and a half the expedition made over 60 
measured architectural drawings, including ground plans, sections, 
and details; 450 photographs; 1,500 feet of moving picture; a general 
map of the country showing the relation of Uxmal to the railroad 
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at Muna and to other ruined cities; a map of the Uxmal ruins; a map 
of the House of the Governor and adjacent structures; a detailed 
map with 1-foot contours of the Nunnery Quadrangle and the Pyramid 
of the Magician; and several hundred plaster casts. 

All the necessary material was gathered so that a careful replica 
in full size may be erected at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933. 

While the expedition was at Uxmal, time was found to investigate 23 
groups of buildings not previously reported. <A stela, lying in 27 
fragments at the foot of the stairway to the North Building of the 
Nunnery, was carefully assembled, seven wall paintings and painted 
capstones were copied, and at a short distance to the west of the 





FIGURE 6.—THE NUNNERY AT UXMAL, YUCATAN 


A full-size reproduction is to be erected at the ‘‘Century of Progress’? World’s Fair at Chicago in 1933 by 
the staff of the Department of Middle American Research of Tulane University of Louisiana. 


Nunnery, with the aid of the Government caretaker, Sr. Inez May, 
a large terrace was found, on which lay 19 separate stele covered 
with carvings of men and hieroglyphs. (Fig. 7.) This platform of 
monuments had been overlooked by all previous explorers, and a 
study of style and glyphs of the monuments indicate that Uxmal was 
a city of importance as early as 500 A. D. 

The expedition carried a portable electric-power plant, weighing 
110 pounds, and found that photographs of hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
taken at night by the light of a 500-watt reflector, were far superior 
to any taken under even the best conditions of sunlight. (Fig. 8.) 

Before abandoning camp the archeologist, the engineer, and the 
photographer made a trip to KaBaH, Santa Evena NOHCACAB, SAYIL, 
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FIGURE 7.—STELAE FROM RUINS AT UXMAL 


Stelae No. 1 (left) and No. 12 (right) found by the Department of Middle American Research of Tulane 
University of Louisiana expedition for the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933. 


LaBNA, SABAXCHE, XLABPAK-DzaLBaAy, and MuLUSsH-SEKAL, In or- 
der to make triangulations and compare the architecture of these 
neighboring towns with that of Uxmal. 

Several features of interest were noted on this trip. At Sayin, eight 
stele engraved with figures and glyphs and a ball court with slanting 
walls were found. At Lanna a large structure two stories high and 
resembling the Nunnery at Chichen Itza was mapped, and at MuLusu- 
SEKALIt was found that the two jambs of a doorway of a ruined build- 
ing were carved with hieroglyphs. 

Some of Mr. Leyrer’s pictures were published by the Illustrated 
London News in its issue of August 23, 1930; an article about the 
map work by Mr. Robert H. Merrill appeared in the September- 
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October number of the Military Engineer, and a general description 
of the expedition by Mr. Frans Blom was printed in the December 
number of Art and Archzxology. 

A full report on this expedition, with photographs and architectural 
drawings as well as architectural, archeological, and historical re- 
search, will be published by the Department of Scientific Publications 
of the Chicago World’s Fair, within the first year. 

Prof. Herman Beyer, of the Department of Middle American 
Research of Tulane University, has spent the year in intensive study 


FIGURE 8.—NIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
HIEROGLYPHICS 


Lower picture taken by day- 
light, upper by artificial 
light, showing advantage 
of night photography for 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Middle American Research 
Department of Tulane Uni- 
versity expedition to Uxmal 
for the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 





of the Meya Dresden Codex in Dresden, Germany, under a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council in New York. 

One of the most valuable contributions to Maya research in general, 
and therefore also to Maya archeology, is the publication by Mr. 
Juan Martinez Hernandez of the Maya-Spanish section of the 
famous dictionary from Motul, the original of which is in the John 
Carter Brown Library at Providence. Through the aid and cooper- 
ation of Mr. T. A. Willard and Don Carlos R. Menéndez, and thanks 
to the knowledge and untiring labor of Mr. Martinez, Maya students 
at last have this excellent dictionary in printed form. 
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The Government of Guatemala has conducted some interesting 
excavations and restoration at the ruins of ZacuLEo, near Huehue- 
tenango. A report in the June number of the Anales de la Sociedad 
de Geografia e Historia de Guatemala describes this work. Large 
stepped mounds built of stone and coated with stucco have been un- 
covered and restored, and the plan of the ruins shows the presence of a 
ball court just to the southwest of the pyramid marked ‘‘D.”’ 

The Field Museum of Natural History of Chicago did not conduct an 
expedition during 1930, but Mr. J. Eric Thompson of the museum 
staff cooperated with the Carnegie Institution by his work at Coba 
as already mentioned. A most important report on the Hthnology 
of the Mayas of Southern and Central British Honduras by Mr. 'Thomp- 
son was printed, and preparations for the publication of the archo- 
logical results of the 1928 and 1929 expeditions were completed. In 
1931 the Field Museum hopes to conduct archeological work in 
British Honduras and ethnological investigation in the Highlands 
of Guatemala. 

Activities in British Honduras have been centered on the work 
conducted by the British Museum of London. During preceding 
seasons the museum expeditions have studied various sites, and suc- 
ceeded in transporting several monuments carved with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions to the coast, and shipping them back to London. To-day 
the British Museum has the largest collection of original Maya stele 
inscribed with hieroglyphs of any museum in the world. 

During 1930 excavations and surveys were conducted on the south 
bank of the Pusilha River, where extensive masonry constructions 
were found in 1929. The work was severely hampered by excessive 
rains, but was carried on none the less. The main results of the year’s 
work were: The final clearing of a cave containing a most interesting 
collection of pottery; several excavations of graves at Pusilha; one 
dated stela taken to England; and another stela, the largest of them 
all, transported to a point from which it may easily be shipped to 
England. 

During the 1931 season the British Museum will continue its work 
in the colony under the direction of Capt. T. A. Joyce. 

There have been no extensive explorations in the Republic of Hon- 
duras during the year. Several sporadic investigations have been 
conducted by people who are sincerely interested in the archeology of 
the country, and Mrs. Dorothy Popenoe has made some most valuable 
contributions through her work in the Uloa Valley and at the ruins 
of Trnampua. Mr. Leon Perl reports some most interesting sites on 
the Patuca River. 

The Government of El Salvador has lately created a Bureau of 
History, which is ably directed by Sr. Antonio E, Sol, This depart- 
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ment has not only gone into the reorganization of the national ar- 
chives, but also conducted excavations and restoration at the ruins 
of CrauaTaNn, north of the capital, San Salvador. The stairway of 
the main building has been exposed, and further excavation is being 
carried out in other structures in the vicinity. In Figure 9 is shown 
an interesting clay figure, one out of 20 found in a structure adjacent 
to the main pyramid of Cihuatan. 

In Nicaragua there have been no major activities. The Govern- 
ment of this Republic is very much interested in the study and pres- 
ervation of national antiquities, and it is to be hoped that research 
under governmental auspices may be conducted before long. 

From Costa Rica Mr. Austin Smith reports that he has visited 
Cafio Island for naturalistic studies and that there he came across 
large burial fields. Mr. Smith in- 
vestigated only those tombs which 
had been opened by the elements 
and time. His observations were 
published in the newspaper El Tri- 
bunal of San Jose, Costa Rica, on 
September 19, 1930. 

The Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University investigated the Prov- 
ince of Cocle, Panama, and located 
a most interesting and important 
site. Mr. Roberts was in charge of 
the work and brought back a fine 
collection of carved stone, pottery, 
and gold objects, which proved that 
the isthmus must have been in- 
ereU RS OT TAN. EL SALVADOR. © ~~ habited by a highly civilized and 

Found by the National Bureau of History. intelligent people. 

The XXIV Congress of Ameri- 
canists assembled in Hamburg, Germany, during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1930. The meeting was well attended, and some very remarkable 
papers, which will be published in the near future, were read. 





I]. ARCHASOLOGICAL WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA DURING 1929 


By Baron ERLAND NORDENSKIOLD 


Gothenburg Museum, Sweden 


It is very difficult to obtain a clear conception of the archeological 
work that is being carried out in South America while the excavation 
reports are still unpublished. One thing is certain, however, and 
that is that the scientifically conducted archeological work fades into 
insignificance when related to the immense extent of that continent, 
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This is all the more to be regretted, as every year a huge mass of 
archeological material goes to waste through grave pillagers or 
through ignorance. Thus, to mention one instance, we are told that 
Doctor Dickey, while visiting the middle Orinoco River district on 
behalf of the Museum of the American Indian, found that the native 
population had looted a large number of the burial caves for which 
these regions are noted. Not finding what they were looking for, 
the vandals had vented their spite by destroying innumerable burial 
urns of possible archeological value. Nothing but sherds and liter- 
ally tons of human bones were left. According to Indian Notes,® the 
periodical from which this information is quoted, Doctor Dickey, 
after numerous disappointments, was fortunate enough at last to 
come upon four small caves and one large one, which had been left 
untouched: ‘‘In one of the small caves was found a small vase, or 
urn, presumably of the portrait variety, depicting an Indian head of 
Quichua-Andean type.”’ In the large cave Doctor Dickey found 
‘(40 or more burial urns and their accompanying smaller jars. Most 
were broken, but it was possible to collect a number in fair condition. ”’ 

It is very important that this collection be fully published. Judging 
from the finds already made in that district, it is imperative to know 
the middle Orinoco River ceramics in order to understand the cultural 
connections that existed in ancient times between the lower Amazonas 
and the West Indies. 

From Venezuela I have no further knowledge of any collections made 
during 1929. 

In British Guiana a son of the eminent ethnographer, Dr. W. Roth, 
has made important archeological discoveries on the Mazaruni 
River. These finds, which Doctor Roth intends to publish shortly, 
are of great importance, too, as shedding light upon pre-Columbian 
cultural intercourse between Amazonas and the West Indies. 

In recent years a great many notable archeological finds have, as 
we know, been made in the lower Amazonas, for the most part by 
Herr Curt Nimuendajti but also by others such as Nob. A. Mordini 
and Father Tastevin. This research was carried on also during 1929. 
Remarkable among the finds are some exceedingly peculiar clay vessels 
excavated within the site of the town of Santarem. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 
They are quite different from the well-known pottery of Marajo, 
Maraca, and Couanany. 

In other parts, too, of the regions about the lower Amazon River, 
Herr Nimuendajii has during recent years carried out extensive 
and methodical excavations. The greater part of his collections are 
now in the possession of the Gothenburg Museum. The University 
Museum of Philadelphia has also lately acquired a good collection, 








Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, April, 1929. 
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mainly fragmentary, but typical, from Santarem. From Herr 
Nimuendajti’s researches it is quite evident that the Amazonas area 
offers to archeological investigation a very interesting field. Never- 
theless, it appears to me more important still to devote the next few 
years to studies of the surviving Indian tribes that still preserve ele- 
ments of their ancient culture. As for the archxological material, 
in the sparsely populated regions of Amazonas it is less exposed to 
destruction than, for example, in Peru and in certain districts of Colom- 
bia. No gold is there to attract the grave robber. 

Turning now to Northwestern South America, I do not know of 
any large-scale systematical excavations that took place in 1929. 





FIGURE 1—CLAY VESSEL FROM SANTAREM, BRAZIL 


That year, on the other hand, saw the publication of two important 
works wholly or in part dealing with Colombian archeology. One of 
them is Prof. K. Th. Preuss’ excellent and imposing work Monu- 
mentale vorgeschichtliche Kunst: Ausgrabungen im Quellgebiet des 
Magdalena in Kolumbien und ihre Ausstrahlungen in Amerika (Gét- 
tingen, 1929). In this work, which is founded upon extensive field 
work carried out by Professor Preuss, we are presented for the first 
time with an exhaustive description, by word and by picture, of the 
exceedingly remarkable San Agustin culture. Professor Preuss 
describes, besides a large number of newly discovered stone statues, 
wonderful sarcophagi of stone and also the ceramics, rude and simple 
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when compared with the stone sculptures, that belong in part, at any 
rate, to the same people. This provides an object lesson of the risk 
involved in jumping at conclusions regarding a people’s cultural 
stage on the exclusive basis of its ceramics. Many tribes that never 
would have been capable of producing gigantic sculptures like those 
from San Agustin possess on the other hand pottery of far higher 
artistic merit. Professor Preuss makes very thorough comparisons 
between the San Agustin culture relics and the finds originating in 
Chavin, Nazca, Amazonas, Nicaragua, and other regions. It is 





FIGURE 2.— VESSEL FROM SANTAREM 


apparent that the San Agustin culture no longer existed at the time 
of the discovery of America. 

The second important work on the archeology of Colombia pub- 
lished at Gothenburg in 1929 is Darien in the Past, by Dr. S. Linné. 
Doctor Linné took part in the writer’s Panama and Darien expedition 
in 1927. Besides discussing collections from Colombia, Linné also 
treats of material from Panama, in particular from the Pearl Islands. 
The work is important because among other things it deals with finds 
from districts that hitherto had not been archzologically explored. 
These regions, moreover, form transitional areas between Central 
and South America. The archeological material comes partly from 
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dwelling sites and partly from graves; material in the latter category 
has of course been collected so that the contents of each individual 
grave has been strictly kept together. 

Unfortunately I have no particulars regarding the extent to which 
Dr. Max Uhle and Dr. J. Jij6n y Caamafio continued their very 
extensive and exact archzological researches in Ecuador during 1929. 

In Peru very important archeological research is being carried 
out by Doctor Tello, Director of the Museo Nacional at Lima. He 
published in 1929 a highly interesting work, Antiguo Peri, in which 
he first deals with his exceedingly important discoveries at Paracas 
and then presents a general inventory of all ancient remains, station- 
ary or movable, that he considers as originating from the earliest 
cultural epoch of importance known in Peru. What now seems desir- 
able is a detailed description of the greatest possible number of graves 
from Paraces in order that a clear idea may be obtained as to what 
inventions in different spheres were known in Peru during that early 
period. The furniture from each grave should be kept together, not 
only in museums, but in publication. It is only from a series of such 
publications that we shall be able to gather positive knowledge of 
Peruvian chronology. As itis, all we can do is to believe or discredit, 
as we prefer, the statements made by various authors. 

During 1929 Max Schmidt published a large-sized plate album, 
Kunst und Kultur von Peru (Berlin, 1929), dealing with the imposing 
collections of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin. Many of the 
minor objects there illustrated are especially interesting and convey 
a great deal of fresh information about the ancient culture on the 
Peruvian coast. One such object is a small pair of scales provided 
with an ingenious arrangement for indicating the horizontal position 
of the beam. Within two rings attached to the ends of the beam 
small disks are suspended. When these disks exactly cover the 
apertures, the beam is perfectly level, but if dayhght shows through 
the beam is aslant. If other museums were to take stock of their 
Peruvian collections, very likely many similar discoveries would be 
made, to the widening of our knowledge of Indian inventive genius. 

Of considerable interest is a treatise by Dr. Rolf Miller in the 
Bassler Archiv for 1929, on Die Intiwatana (Sonnenwarten) im Alten 
Peru. Were for the first time Indian observatories have been ex- 
amined by a professional astronomer. In this publication, among 
other things, actual proofs are adduced that the Intiwatana of Machu 
Pijcu was in fact a solar observatory, where the Indians were able to 
carry out accurate observations. It is to be hoped that in the future 
trained astronomers will, like Doctor Miller, interest themselves in 
the study of ancient Peruvian Indian astronomy. In this connection 
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I have especially in mind the importance of an examination by some 
expert astonomer of the astronomical numbers embodied in the quipus. 
Also of importance are Doctor Miiller’s measurements of certain 
niches among the Machu Pijcu ruins. Measurements of this kind 
may possibly lead to the discovery of the Incan systems of measure. 
Doctor Miiller carried out his investigations conjointly with Prof. 
A. Posnansky. 

Another very valuable work on Peruvian archeology is Dr. G. 
Montell’s Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru (Gothenburg, 1929). 
Basing his dissertation partly on the lterature of the era of the dis- 
covery and partiy on archeological material, he discusses in consider- 
able detail dress, ornaments, face painting, tattooing, and other 
personal adornment in ancient Peru, for different districts and differ- 
ent periods. 

In Bolivia Herr Fritz Buck has discovered at Yanamuyo, near La 
Paz, a place where the Indians once manufactured metal implements 
on a large scale. There he found, among other things, a tum? (knife 
with transverse edge) with black stone inlays in the bronze, another 
bronze tum inlaid with other metals or alloys, a piece of pure tin, a 
sample of a remarkable bronze containing 30 per cent of tin, and other 
objects. In the Chiriguano district of southeastern Bolivia, very 
important ethnographical researches have been made by Dr. A. 
Métraux, who in the course of his work also carried out archeological 
excavations. He has discovered typical Incan ceramics, something 
not previously known to exist in those regions. 

In the neighborhood of Cinti, in southeastern Bolivia, Herr Otto 
Brown has discovered a grave at an altitude of 3,500 meters (over 
11,000 feet), notable in that it contained not only typical Incan clay 
vessels but also a type of pottery, grayish-white and painted in black, 
which may well be supposed to be of local manufacture. 

In Chile Dr. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop has carried out very 
extensive and systematically conducted archeological researches 
while in charge of the Mrs. Thea Heye Expedition. Of great impor- 
tance is the fact of his having discovered at Compafia Baja, half 
a mile from La Serena, several different types of graves, the relative 
dates of which he has been able to determine. The following grave 
types are thus distinguished by him: 7 

a. Disarticulated burials with objects of pottery, gold, copper, and turquoise. 
The pottery, of a type hitherto unknown, was always broken. There were 
buried llama skeletons, sometimes with human remains, sometimes not. One 


llama had been buried with 5 vessels; 1 man had been buried with 3 llamas. 
b. Flexed burials with Diaguita pottery. 








7 Indian Notes, January, 1930. 
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c. Extended burials with Diaguita pottery. These were sometimes in stone 
box tombs. 

d. Cremations in Diaguita pottery vessels, or in vessels developed from 
type a. 


It is probable that Doctor Lothrop’s discoveries will prove of the 
greatest importance to an understanding of the cultural intercourse 
between the Indians of Chile and those of Argentina during different 
periods of the pre-Columbian era. 

The Museo Etnografico, of the University of Buenos Aires, which is 
under the direction of the eminent archeologist Dr. Salvador 
Debenedetti, has continued its systematical archeological work in 
northeastern Argentina. Furthermore, Doctor Métraux, in the new 
periodical Revista del Instituto de Etnologia de la Universidad Nacional 
de Tucumdn, founded by him in 1929, publishes valuable ethno- 
graphical and archeological material from an area hitherto but 
little known. 











TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CUBA-MEXICO 


WIRELESS CONVENTION.—The wireless convention signed by pleni- 
potentiaries of the Governments of Cuba and Mexico in Habana on 
June 29, 1928, approved by the Senate of Mexico on December 7, 
1928, and ratified by the President January 11, 1929, was approved 
by the Cuban Senate June 11, 1930, and ratified by President 
Machado October 30, 1930, and ratifications were exchanged Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. According to the terms of the convention, telegraphic 
communications between the two Governments will be made directly 
by wireless from designated State stations. All matter sent between 
those stations will be classified as official, service, or public. Official 
communications are those sent by the Governments concerned, or by 
their representatives on official business, and will be sent free of 
charge, as will also service messages, those from the wireless officials 
on matters pertaining to the operation of the service. All other 
messages will be considered public, and charged for at specified 
rates. Each Government will receive 50 per cent of all profits from 
the services specified in the convention. The convention will go into 
effect 180 days after the exchange of ratifications, and will continue 
in effect for 20 years. After that period, it will be considered pro- 
rogued until one or the other of the Governments concerned denounces 
it; then it will expire one year.after the denunciation. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Habana, January 14, 1931.) 


CUBA—PANAMA 


PARCEL-POST AGREEMENT.—A decree signed by the President of 
the Republic of Panama on November 22, 1930, ratified the parcel- 
post agreement signed at Panama City on November 11, 1930, by 
the representatives of the Governments of Cuba and Panama. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Panama, December 19, 1930.) 


PANAMA—PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON THE UNIFORMITY OF NOMENCLATURE.— The con- 
vention on the uniformity of nomenclature for the classification of 
merchandise signed at Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923, by the 
delegates to the Fifth International Conference of American States 
was approved by the National Assembly of Panama during its last 
session and proclaimed by the President of the Republic on 
December 12, 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, January 8, 1931.) 
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PANAMA—UNITED STATES 


CLAIM CONVENTION.—The convention on the amicable settlement 
of claims signed at Washington on July 28, 1925, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Governments of Panama and the United States was 
ratified by the National Assembly of Panama on December 22, 1930, 
and signed by the President of the Republic on the following day. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Panama, January 13, 1931.) 





LEGISLATION 
BRAZIL 


CENTRAL PurcHASING BurnAvu.—A central bureau, the principal 
duty of which will be to purchase all the materials needed by the 
various Federal Government departments, is soon to be established 
in Rio de Janeiro under the supervision of the Ministry of Finance. 
The decree creating this new department, issued by the Provisional 
Government on January 14, 1931, provides that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to be established in accordance with Decree No. 19,510 of Decem- 
ber 30, 1930, shall function in conjunction with the technical section 
of the Central Purchasing Bureau. Among other duties, this section 
will be in charge of making studies of materials and markets, draft- 
ing specifications, listing national and foreign manufacturers, and 
publishing a monthly list of commodity prices in the domestic and 
foreign markets and of the purchases made during the period. The 
specifications worked out by the bureau are to be widely distributed, 
so that national and foreign manufacturers may submit prices and 
terms in accordance with the specifications. Previously, nonresident 
foreigners could bid only at the express invitation of the Government. 
The right is reserved to merchants and manufacturers to change their 
prices at any time, thereby annulling previous offers. (Diario Official, 
Rio de Janeiro, December 24, 1930; Journal do Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, January 16, 1931.) 

LIMITATION OF WHEAT IMpoRTS.—A decree of the Provisional 
Government issued on January 3, 1931, appointed a commission com- 
posed of representatives from the Ministries of Finance, Agriculture, 
and Labor, Industry and Commerce to study the possibility and 
expediency of limiting foreign wheat imports and to present sugges- 
tions as to the manner of making this limitation effective. The decree 
also reenacted the provisions of Law No. 4,625 of December 31, 1922, 
by which the Government is authorized to raise import duties up to a 
limit of 20 per cent whenever necessary to protect the commerce and 
agriculture of the nation. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, January 
8, 1931.) 
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COLOMBIA 


LIMITATION OF NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS.—A decree was passed 
by Congress on December 9, 1930, and promulgated by President 
Olaya Herrera on December 13, 1930, limiting the total amount of 
national indebtedness to a sum the annual cost of whose service and 
amortization shall not exceed 30 per cent of the average annual ordi- 
nary revenue during the six preceding fiscal years. According to 
further provisions of the decree, no loans, bond issues, or similar 
obligations contracted as a part of either the foreign or internal debt 
will be considered legal until the Comptroller General has certified 
that the annual service for interest and amortization of the total 
public debt, including the proposed loans, will be within the pre- 
scribed amount. In cases which Congress or the Council of State 
shall declare national emergencies and which are of such character 
as to make it imperative that the Government contract loans for quan- 
tities which cause the total debt to exceed the limit established by 
law, authorization shall be granted provided that the full amount 
of loans thus contracted is used to meet needs arising from the 
unusual nature of the situation. In this event, however, and until 
such loans shall have been amortized, the Government will be obliged 
to set aside and reserve for the service of the total public debt all 
or part of specified revenues whose average during the three years 
previous had reached a sum equal to at least twice the annual service 
charge of the whole public debt. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, December 
20, 1930.) 

_ COSTA RICA 


REORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION.—President Gon- 
zalez Viquez signed on December 26, 1930, an act already approved 
by Congress abrogating the public service administration law of 
December 16, 1924, whereby the sewer, public health, and public 
highways departments of the capital and of such cities and cantons 
whose public service might thereby be more advantageously admin- 
istered, were transferred to boards of experts for administration. 
Under the new decree all administrative powers hitherto vested in 
the boards of experts revert to the municipality; the executive func- 
tions shall be entrusted to a manager (intendente), who shall also 
have certain administrative duties. The qualifications which every 
manager must possess are stated explicitly; one of the most impor- 
tant is that no one may be a candidate for the position who holds 
a contract with the municipality or who has any connection with 
or pecuniary interest in a firm holding such a contract. Among the 
duties of the manager are the following: To see that the terms of 
municipal contracts are carried out according to law; to act as chief 
of all municipal bureaus except the Treasury and that of the Secre- 
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tary; to represent the municipality in all acts and contracts in which 
it is a participant; to supervise the preparation of the municipal 
budget; and to approve all municipal disbursements. Bond shall 
be required of all managers; this shall be 20,000 colones for San 
José and 10,000 for other cities and cantons. Besides the capital, 
specifically mentioned in the law, all cantons having annual reve- 
nues of 75,000 colones or more may establish the office of manager 
if they so desire. (La Gaceta, San José, December 27, 1930.) 


CUBA 


UsrE oF yucA FLOUR.—According to a law passed by Congress and 
signed by President Machado December 31, 1930, all bakeries 
throughout the Republic must use in the manufacture of bread, 
crackers, and similar products, not less than 10 nor more than 40 per 
cent of pure yuca flour. The law will take effect 18 months after its 
publication in the Gaceta Oficial. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, January 
2, 1931.) 

EL SALVADOR 

SOCIAL WELFARE LUGISLATION.—According to the official report of 
legislation enacted by the National Legislative Assembly in its 
session from February 1 to September 30, 1930, a number of impor- 
tant social welfare measures were adopted during that period. They 
include the passage of a retirement and pension law, the approval of 
a new sanitary code, and the issuance of a decree providing for the 
construction of a sanatorium for alcohol addicts and regulations on 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. The retirement and pension law, 
which was passed on May 24, 1930, extends the benefits of retirement 
and pensions to all employees in the different branches of the Govern- 
ment service. The decree providing for the construction of a sana- 
torium for aleohol addicts, passed August 22, 1930, was issued in an 
effort to combat alcoholism, was also that restricting the sale of 
alcoholic beverages. Funds for the construction of the sanatorium 
will be secured by a tax of one centavo of a colon per liter on all 
spirituous liquor sold by the Internal Revenue Bureau, a license fee 
of one colon to be required of persons operating the games of chance 
permitted by law, and a tax of five colones per month on automatic 
musical instruments in use in cafés and similar establishments. 
Provisions of the law restricting the sale of alcoholic beverages per- 
mit it only between the hours of 2 in the afternoon and 9 at night. 
This measure was passed on September 30, 1930. (Diario Oficial, 
San Salvador, June 12, September 29, October 4, and November 21, 
1930.) 

AUTONOMY OF UNIVERSITY.—Complete autonomy was granted the 
University of El Salvador by the National Legislative Assembly in 
a decree passed on September 30, 1930. The decree, which was 
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promulgated by the President of the Republic on October 9, 1930, 
establishes the independence of the university and invests it with 
full power to pass on the validity of scientific and literary studies, 
cancel diplomas, and carry on all other functions without external 
interference. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, November 21, 1930.) 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL MERCHANT MARINE SuUBSIDY.—In accordance with a law 
passed November 13, 1930, and published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 11, 1930, Government assistance was definitely assured 
the Mexican merchant marine. The principal provisions of the law 
are as follows: 


Subsidies will be granted by the Government through the Department of 
Communications and Public Works to owners of merchant vessels flying the 
Mexican flag, such grants to be obtained by means of contracts between the 
department and ship owners or their authorized representatives for periods not 
to exceed five years. In such documents will be included a description of the 
vessel, specifications regarding the amount of the subsidy and details as to its 
payment, and a list of the rights and duties of the owner. Petitions for con- 
tracts will be granted to the limit of available funds. Should more petitions be 
submitted than can be complied with, preference will be given in the following 
order: Vessels plying between Mexican ports on the Gulf of Mexico and ports 
in the Caribbean Sea; those in transit between Mexican ports on the Pacific 
littoral from Mazatlan south and ports in lower California; vessels constructed 
in the Republic; and those of the greatest tonnage or most recent construction. 

Vessels will be classified as international passenger and cargo liners and coast- 
wise trading vessels. The passenger and cargo liners in turn are divided into 
two classes, one composed of vessels carrying both passengers and cargo and the 
other of vessels engaged solely as freighters. To be eligible for a subsidy, those 
inclued among the former class must be steam or motor ships with a registered 
displacement of at least 2,000 gross tons, a minimum speed of 12 miles an hour, 
a fixed route previously approved by the Department of Communications and 
Public Works, and accommodations for 60 or more passengers. Freighters en- 
gaged in international trade must have a minimum speed of 7 miles an hour. 
Coastwise trading vessels shall be steam or motor ships registering 1,000 tons’ 
displacement with a speed of 10 miles per hour, a fixed approved itinerary, and 
accommodations for at least 40 passengers. Tramp vessels shall be steam or 
motor ships with a minimum displacement of 100 tons engaged in coastwise 
trade between ports not included in the route of other ships following regular 
itineraries, and have accommodations for 20 passengers. Both the international 
passenger and cargo liners and coastwise trading vessels following regular routes 
must keep their original classification in Lloyd’s Register or that of some anal- 
ogous organization. 

Owners of international passenger and cargo liners will receive subsidies at the 
rate of 1 peso per ton on cargo exported, 50 centavos per ton on cargo imported, 
and 25 centavos per ton on cargo carried between national ports. Owners of 
freighters will receive an annual subsidy based on the displacement of the vessel 
at the rate of 1 peso per ton; owners of regular coastwise trading vessels will be 
awarded 50 centavos a gross ton of cargo per 1,000 miles; and those of tramp 
vessels, 5 pesos for the first 5 years and 1 peso thereafter for each ton of 
registered cargo per 1,000 miles. 
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The principal obligations of the owners will be to furnish free transporation 
for mail in amounts up to 5 per cent of the net tonnage of the vessel; to employ 
at adequate wages, a pilot’s mate and a machinist’s mate’s apprentice appointed 
by the Department of Communications and Public Works; to carry Government 
cargo up to a limit of 10 per cent of the total capacity of the vessel at a 50 per 
cent reduction in freight charges; and to provide transporation for officers and 
privates of the Army and Navy traveling on a mission for their respective 
branch of the service at a similar reduction in the current fares. 

Shipowners will be permitted to open their cargo register five days before 
arrival in a national port; they also will have the privilege of entrance and 
clearance in Mexican ports at night or on all holidays except national ones, and 
preference in docking in any national port and in the establishment of fuel tanks 
and repair yards within the territorial maritime zone. 


PERU 


REGISTRATION OF ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL Experts.—A decree 
law was passed by the Government on December 10, 1930, making 
obligatory the registration of all persons in Peru employed as engi- 
neers, technical advisors, or experts. The law provides that an official 
register be kept by the Ministry of Promotion for the purpose of 
recording the names of Peruvian engineers and those of naturalized 
foreigners whose degrees have been favorably passed upon by the 
special commission appointed to handle the matter. The commission 
will be composed of the Directors of Promotion and of Public Works 
and the heads of the engineering and the agricultural and veterinary 
schools in Lima. Foreign technical advisors resident in Peru must 
also have their degrees viséed by the commission; they may be em- 
ployed only in positions for which there is no adequately prepared 
Peruvian available. At least 50 per cent of all employees in every 
enterprise shall be nationals, whose salaries shall be in proportion to 
those paid foreigners doing similar work. All firms or individuals 
included within the scope of this law shall render annually a complete 
statement to the Department of Promotion giving the nationality, 
remuneration, and other details regarding their technical and admin- 
istrative personnel. 

On December 30, 1930, a further decree was issued on this subject. 
After making detailed provisions for the registration of engineers 
graduated from national or foreign technical schools, it stipulates that 
foreign engineers residing in the country who do not present them- 
selves for registration within 120 days, or any engineer coming in 
thereafter, must make a deposit of 1,000 soles which, however, will 
be refunded if the registration is not made. Funds thus obtained will 
be delivered to tbe respective technical school to be used for the edu- 
cation of Peruvian engineers. Only persons whose names are entered 
in the Official Registry may take charge of technical works, prepare 
reports, make estimates and appraisals, and in general act as engineers 
in the republic. (41 Peruano, Lima, January 23, 1931, and informa- 
tion received at the Pan American Union.) 
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Councit or Pusiic Worxks.—A resolution was issued by the 
Government on January 2, 1931, creating a Council of Public Works 
whose duties shall be to prepare plans for and supervise the con- 
struction of all public works built under the direction of the Ministry 
of Promotion. The resolution provides that: 

A permanent General Council of Public Works be created under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Promotion, the specific duties of which shall be to study 
and prepare a general plan for the construction of railways and highways through- 
out the Republic, based upon the industrial, commercial, and strategic position 
of the region concerned; to decide which works shall be given precedence, in view 
of their respective importance, urgency and the financial resources available; 
and to investigate, when the council deems convenient, the methods to be em- 
ployed in the construction of public works, naming for this purpose special 
committees, composed of one or more engineers and, if necessary, an accountant. 

The council shall also pass upon works already under construction, specifying 
whether these shall be continued, modified, or completely abandoned; render an 
opinion in disputed cases arising from unfulfilled contracts between the Govern- 
ment and contractors before the Government may issue a resolution on the 
point in question; and decide all cases of doubtful interpretation of railway regu- 
lations, tariffs, and the classification of materials. All technical regulations and 
instructions shall be submitted to the consideration of the council before being 
approved by the Government. (West Coast Leader, Lima, January 13, 1931.) 

PROMOTION OF WHEAT CULTIVATION.—In order to encourage the 
cultivation of wheat along the coastal plain of Peru by furnishing a 
ready market for its sale, a decree law was recently issued by the 
Government providing that milling concerns shall purchase domestic 
wheat of the Khapli variety in amounts equal to at least 30 per cent 
of their total annual importation of foreign wheat. Prices paid per 
ton for domestic wheat shall be equal to those for foreign wheat. 
The decree further specifies that the Ministry of Agriculture, through 
the Bureau of Water, Irrigation, Agriculture, and Stockraising, shall 
indicate the amounts to be purchased by each mill, fix the price, and 
make arrangements for securing a reduction in the cost of transpor- 
tation to milling centers. (HI Peruano, Lima, January 10, 1931.) 





AGRICULTURE 
BRAZIL 
LIMITATION OF WHEAT IMPORTS.—See page 422. 
CHILE 


PORTABLE WHEAT CLASSIFICATION AND CLEANING MACHINERY.— 
The Department of Agriculture will offer to farmers again this year 
the services of several modern wheat classification and cleaning ma- 
chines, seven of which will be mounted on trucks, and one in a rail- 
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way car. The trucks were assigned to the principal wheat-producing 
provinces, and early in January had begun to function. The car left 
Santiago somewhat later in the month for the Province of Colchagua, 
where an intensive wheat-growing campaign was carried on last year; 
from there it proceeded south. All farmers wishing seeds classified 
and cleaned had only to send them to the nearest railway station, 
where they were stored free of charge until the arrival of the car. 
Those wishing to avail themselves of other services could do so by 
arrangement with provincial agricultural officials. (1 Mercurio, 
Santiago, January 4, 1930.) 

SOUTHERN FRuITGROWERS’ CooPpERATIVE SoctETy.—At the initi- 
ative of the Southern Agricultural Society, the Southern Fruitgrowers’ 
Cooperative Society was formed in 1930. Fruitgrowers in the Prov- 
inces from Santiago to Chiloe will be invited to join the new organiza- 
tion, whose aims are to improve the cultivation of fruit and to work for 
better conditions for marketing the products in Chile and abroad. 
At the end of December, 24 fruitgrowers had joined the society, 
arrangements had been made for inspecting and packing 45,000 boxes 
of fruit, and an order for 400,000 boxes had been received. (Hi 
Mercurio, Santiago, December 30, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Information was received during 
January of the formation in Bogota of an association of agricultural 
experts which will act in an advisory capacity for farmers and 
banks extending credit on agricultural security. The new organization 
was founded under the auspices of the League of Agricultural Pro- 
motion, and is but one of the interesting phases of the activity of that 
body. Although less than 2 years old, the League of Agricultural 
Promotion now has auxiliary organizations in almost all the munici- 
palities of the Republic, and through them it carries on a varied and 
intensive program. One of the outstanding features of its work to 
date has been the creation of school gardens; it has just announced 
that, as a result of the cooperation of the Ministry of Industry and 
Public Education, garden plots have been established in private as 
well as public primary schools throughout the Republic. The league 
also sponsors exhibitions tending to create an interest in agriculture, 
and has only recently opened a competition for the best dramatic 
work on a subject related to agriculture, adapted for presentation in 
the schools.' Another means taken by the league for the fostering of 
increased interest in farming and its improvement is the publication 
of a weekly review El Agricultor; in recent months a special letter has 





1 See BULLETIN for November, 1930. 
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also been issued for teachers, students, and farmers. (Communication 
from El Agricultor, Bogota, January 12, 1931.) 


CUBA 
Us OF YUCA FLOUR.—See page 424. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CATTLE EXPORT DECREH.—According to a decree issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce and signed by President 
Trujillo, the exportation of cows fit for breeding, calves, and stock in 
general weighing under 200 pounds, is forbidden. To export other 
cattle, the owner must obtain a certificate from the department; 
this certificate is valid for one year only, and must be returned to the 
department when the cattle have been shipped, with a statement 
giving the date and port of embarkation, the number of head ex- 
ported, and the port of destination. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, 
January 24, 1931.) 

PRODUCTION OF HONEY IN Monte Cristi.—In the Province of 
Monte Cristi the production of honey is an industry of great impor- 
tance. There are already over 300 apiaries, and the Chamber of 
Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture is not only encouraging the 
establishment of new ones, but 1s also introducing the Italian bee to 
improve the native stock. Production during 1930 was nearly 1,300 
barrels, whose gross weight was approximately 350,000 kilograms 
(kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) and whose value was more than $20,000. 
The value of the beeswax was more than $8,000 for the 21,000 gross 
kilograms produced. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, January 19, 
1931.) 

EASTERN COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURISTS AND CATTLE 
Raisers.—On January 11, 1931, the principal agriculturists and 
cattle raisers of the neighborhood met in the city hall of Higuey and, 
in the interests of the greater development of that district, agreed to 
call an assembly of all farmers and ranch owners of the region for the 
establishment of the Eastern Cooperative Society of Agriculturists 
and Cattle Raisers. The main object of the society is to develop 
the rich agricultural resources of the district to the best possible 
advantage by cooperative effort. The society was formally organized 
with great enthusiasm on January 17. (Listin Diario, January 15, 
1931; La Opinion, January 19, 1931.) 


HAITI 


VETERINARY SERVICES,—During the months of November and 
December, 1930, 9,396 animals were treated at the veterinary clinics 
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established throughout the island. The following table gives a more 
detailed statement: 
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(Le Temps, Port-au-Prince, January 14 and 2, 1931.) 
PERU 
PROMOTION OF WHEAT CULTIVATION.—See page 427. 
URUGUAY 


GARDEN COMPETITION.—A garden competition was held in Mon- 
tevideo during the months of November, December, and January 
under the auspices of the Departmental Council and the Bureau of 
Parks and Drives. All citizens were invited to participate, and the 
owner of the most humble or even balcony garden was made to feel 
that his small garden contributed as much to the beauty of the city 
as the largest and most finely landscaped estate. In order to simplify 
the work of the judges, the gardens were divided into four general 
classes according to their respective size and the elaborateness with 
which they had been arranged, several prizes being awarded the best in 
each group. In view both of the number and appearance of gardens 
entered, the competition was considered by those in charge to have 
been an outstanding success. (La Manana, Montevideo, February 
12, 1931.) 





FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


Tue port oF BuENos AtrEs IN 1930.—Port improvements are now 
being carried out in Buenos Aires in the section of the harbor known 
as the New Port, a recent development on made land along the Rio 
de la Plata which covers an area of 250 hectares (hectare equals 
2.47 acres). The total cost of the work projected will be 50,000,000 
gold pesos; of this amount 30,000,000 have already been spent. The 
part of the program already completed includes 5,600 lineal meters 
(meter equals 3.26 feet) of piers for transoceanic ships; 16 warehouses 
covering an area of 200,000 square meters (square meter equals 
10.26 square feet) and having a total capacity of more than 500,000 
tons; 7,000 meters of railways; and 164,000 square meters of pavement. 
When the works are finished, 11 trans-Atlantic vessels may be docked 
at once. 
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Port fees collected at Buenos Aires during the first 11 months of 
1930 amounted to 39,383,445 paper pesos; the estimated revenue from 
that source for the entire year was 44,000,000. The total number of 
steamers entering during the year was 8,951 and of those cleared, 
10,903; they totaled 13,209,525 and 13,230,206 tons, respectively, 
Eleven thousand sailing vessels of 2,057,729 tons, also entered the 
harbor, and 10,710, of 1,181,367 tons, were cleared during the same 
period. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 5, 1931.) 

NEw RAILWAY LINES COMPLETED.—The Federal Bureau of Railway 
Administration announced at the end of 1930 that five railway lines, 
totaling over a thousand miles in length, had been completed and 
opened to traffic during the year. They are as follows: Cordoba- 
La Puerta, which, besides crossing a rich agricultural and cattle 
country, will make it easier for tourists to visit Mar Chiquita Lake, 
a popular summer resort; Metdn-Barranqueras, which crosses the 
vast plains of the States of Santiago del Estero and Salta and the 
Territory of the Chaco, thus providing means for the introduction of 
machinery and industrial products in exchange for the cattle shipped 
from the northern region of the Republic; Federal-Concordia, supple- 
menting other railways in the important agricultural State of Entre 
Rios; San Juan-Jachal, which passes through a well-developed vine- 
yard region, and puts Jachal in touch with the rest of the Province; 
and Formosa-Embarcacién, which will be especially useful as a link 
between Bolivia and the great Argentine waterways, as well as opening 
a direct route from Salta and Jujuy to the Littoral. (/vel y Fomento, 
Buenos Aires, January, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WoRKS.—On January 30, 
1931, a meeting of technical advisers from the Bureau of Public 
Works and the Departmental and Municipal Governments was held 
in La Paz at the behest of the Minister of the Interior, for the purpose 
of drawing up a plan for the cooperation of their respective offices 
in the work of repairing the damage caused the city by recent torren- 
tial rains and preventing similar inundations in the future. It was 
decided to construct a drainage system which would easily carry off 
any rainfall; to have an inspection made of bridges and culverts as 
well as buildings which are considered dangerous, taking those 
measures judged expedient in each case; and to create a central 
committee to have charge of all work which must be done immedi- 
ately. No provision was made for projects of works to be constructed 
outside the city limits. (La Republica, La Paz, January 31, 1931.) 

TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL MAPS OF THE REPUBLIC.—At the beginning 
of January, the Director General of the Postal and Telegraph Service 
published a telegraph map of the Republic. The map contains all 
the changes recently made in the system by the construction-of new 
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lines, the reconstruction of the old ones, and the creation of offices in 
accordance with plans adopted by the bureau, as well as the location 
of wireless stations and the most distant points receiving their mes- 
sages. A postal map of the Republic was also recently distributed 
by the bureau. (1 Diario, La Paz, January 14, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1931.—By virtue of decrees issued by the 
Provisional Government of Brazil on December 31, 1930, and Jan- 
uary 24 and 26, 1931, the following budget has been adopted for the 
fiscal (calendar) year 1931. Details of revenues and expenditures 
are shown in both paper and gold contos of reis (1 conto equals 1,000 
milreis), and the totals have been combined on a paper basis at the 
rate of 4.567 paper milreis to 1 gold milreis. The gold milreis is a 
unit of account employed only in certain official transactions, revenues 
nominally collectable in gold milreis being actually paid in paper 
milreis at the above-mentioned rate. 


Estimated revenues, 1931 
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WirculatiOmiGaxeS se sey TUS es Me Ee Ses Nese ee eet ee eee 16 238, 508 
ATTN COTTE S GEN OS Aaron eh AA SPSS ye = aaa a ae pM cage ne en 15 108, 080 
ST OGTETYNGANC Stes ALU uh pe Oia eRe De ak ein ee ee Ua ea ren outer | Bl eeee aaa a 2, 260 
IVINS CEH ATE OUIS HS VE UULE Se ae ere eee see ep aye UNE eas lc Oe ee 2, 100 4, 685 
JREnEronvK!S acopanl EY AKONAL oyHOY OVA Ba 12, 920 
Revenues from national services, including posts, telegraphs, and railroads_ 1, 400 288, 500 
MotalordinaryereveMUes =e es ao era eee cape ees eis oA a lee eee 135, 390 1, 149, 258 
Less revenue set aside for paper money guarantee fund_____________________ 6;:000:|-2- =e 
129, 390 1, 149, 258 
IEXtTAORCINARVALGVCTUCS ee aes ee a retain eye ee er ee eee ae 1, 831 45, 610 

Proceeds from the issue of 300,000 contos of 7 per cent Treasury bonds authorized 
LON IDG RAD INO, IWOZTIG Oe INOnyy JO), WOR) se 221, 459 
IW Ar anke dene Vien UCSe ase oe rs eta een ee © aN 7m aia een ee, 6, 084 64, 052 
137, 305 1, 480, 379 
Motalestimatedarevewues = ks sk eee mee ee a ewe IML tN Hey cpe re en OA ect lee a ee 2, 107, 451 








Gold contos Paper contos 














IMMbMRTAT Ot VOB Hs fave! Ine a 85, 412 
Ministryxof-HoreigncAitiainse: a same. ssn pect wan/bk of ON ON Gln cual odes Seed 3, 629 9, 153 
IMMNIStrYZ0 NAV Vases ae nae ae ee Ree Oe ie SNe Tene Sell tee ee een et 270 160, 677 
IVGImIS ERY ROL Wiaties- 262 2 Ses ONE OS SUA ie lee a ate SO aed ak a enna, 50 261, 238 
MVimistrycot:Asriculture sac. oan es seme on a ED RI ei eel 312 42,312 
Ministry of Communications and Public Works_______________________________ 9, 685 467, 521 
MbINgQ ary Or INGloGEyalorn Ehael IZ pIoNO ISK os tl et 4,009 | 76, 440 
Mainistrycotelaborindustryzands © ommnenrce saan a0 mene Sum ea yam eect aed 439 13, 857 
IVEMISEE AOL RIM aN CO sito e ei =A Ws Sa Bic) RONG BG ieee an elm eM 97, 093 370, 288 
115, 437 1, 486, 898 

Hotalgestimated exper Git Ure eye le eae se Se cau opamp van pee Ne en ace | 2, 014, 099 











! See BULLETIN for March, 1931. 
(Diario Official, January 3, 1931; Jornal do Commercio, January 25, 28, 1931.) 


STATE GOVERNMENTS AIDED IN SERVICE OF EXTERNAL DEBT.— By 
virtue of a decree issued by the Provisional Government of the 
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Republic, a credit of 50,000 contos in bonds of the 7 per cent Treasury 
issue, authorized by Decree No. 19,412 of November 19, 1930,' has 
been opened at the National Treasury for advances to States who 
may need this aid for the payment of urgent external obligations. 
(Journal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, December 20, 1930.) 


CHILE 


First CHILEAN AIRPLANE CHRISTENED.—On January 1, 1931, 
Sefiora de Ibafiez, wife of the President of the Republic, christened 
the first airplane constructed in the new Chilean airplane factory, 
in the presence of the Chief Executive, the Minister of the Interior, 
the Assistant Secretary of Aviation, other Government officials and 
representatives of the airplane company. After the christening, 
Senor Merino Benitez, Assistant Secretary of Aviation, made a solo 
flight in the plane, as did also one of his aides. The new machine 
is a Curtiss Falcon of 450 horsepower, and is notable as being the 
first made by Chilean workmen in the factory opened October 16, 
1930.2 (HI Mercurio, January 2, 1931.) 

First CHILEAN SOUND FILM.— The first Chilean sound film had a 
successful test showing on January 9, 1931. The method by which 
sound is made an integral part of the film, instead of being an accom- 
paniment by a separate mechanism, is the invention of two young 
Chileans, Sefiores Emilio Taulis and Santiago Robertson, and is the 
result of long and intensive study on their part. So far, the only 
other countries in which the direct impression of sound on the film 
itself has been accomplished with any marked degree of success are 
Germany and the United States. (41 Mercurio, Santiago, January 
10, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1931.—The budget for the fiscal year 1931, 
as approved by Congress on December 12, 1930, and signed by 
President Olaya Herrera the following day, estimates the national 
revenue at 50,671,553 pesos and fixes the expenditures at a like sum. 
The various sources of revenue, with the estimated collections of 
each and the appropriations made for the expenditures of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Government service, were as follows: 


Revenue 
Source: Pesos 
INationaltoropeltyees = sei ole ae ee a es 5, 876, 772 
National services__________- ee Na SSN mae ea PS a tcopg eT Ge Sa 11, 802, 864 
PEAK CS tenia s ee eee air SIS Ment eL repeal pepe cece SRL Meet. easrl ae 30, 096, 708 
UMC Ty EReVEMU Say sarees Sates SORE eee ta ee NEN es Skee OY ae 1, 694, 419 
INGWareVienWes = see ey Mts ROS 2 aN pee Sa Seae Pe a 1, 200, 790 


Bases) bases RE ted Ue Oe ee PA Le Clk oars, On se) TE ee a Ee 50, 671, 553 








1 See BULLETIN for March, 1931. 
2 See BULLETIN for February, 1931. 
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Expenditures 
Branch of Government: 

Ministry of— Pesos 
Governments seca ten epee ee es eee Se See ee eae ae 8, 040, 212 
Orel gratrels Giom soos st = a ete ares ee tee eee sees eee 819, 881 
Ameen, Eyal joo @Reeltn. 2232 ete ee 12, 317, 253 
A-ha eet tee ere epee e een een eRe ema ty tale pam OES. Baus 5, 632, 330 
A GaVG NU Tsi ny pK cts eee ese UR es gaye Mp eee ay en Ses tel ee 1, 994, 200 
Publichinstructio 2s 278 Siok eA ay Sit sales eee etal 4, 564, 716 
JHOR Nt CuaGl wellemimyolN SORMGS == — = Ss 3 ee 5, 477, 000 
PUD LC AWOTKSE Bist elec nie eS yap MSs 7, er, Spars eR are 11, 014, 000 

Comptrolleris Ofte es vee saa soe eee wes es a en ee 589, 113 

Bureausoi Sup plics mae tess Soe Fae See ee as Shays se ee bees puree 222, 848 

Beit) i ee ec el es Retr SUE ese TA age SAS 50, 671, 553 


(Diario Oficial, Bogota, December 24, 19380.) 


APPROVAL OF LOAN FOR NEW AQUEDUCT.—A contract for a loan of 
$1,500,000 signed by a representative of the municipality of Cartagena 
with officials of the branch of a Canadian banking firm in that city, 
was Officially approved by President Olaya Herrera in a resolution 
promulgated on November 8, 1930. The proceeds of the loan will be 
used for the construction of a new aqueduct for the city. (Diario 
Oficial, Bogota, December 31, 1930.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports From Macoris.—According to official figures, the exports 
from the port of Macoris for the year 1930 were as follows: 





Article Kilograms ! Article Kilograms ! 

I Byer asap speek ve SieseuB ele sete 2h, PUG) |) IpneMoee. = = SS 60, 345 
Cacao se says ieee ee LSS yAGlay Molasses ss = ssn 45, 868, 015 
@aca0, prepared==ssae= 20 | Other vegetables________ 30, 496 
Cattle: 1 aes ee sees (22,000 S| SP Oultr ye == = eee 200 
Cheeses Soivur wince ee S59" lePreserviesmeas ==. 2 ae 276 
Coffee: Bac 5 sabes aca IGOR Scrapimne alas sss see 40, 640 
@olnis 5 a ee ae oe ee GOGU ESWOeS == eee eres = eee tee 816 
Cornice Gas seh eae (64,958. \esole leathers === === 1, 418 
Cornnbmen laa eee GuGIOM Starch ase en eee ses) 
IDUUNBON UNS a ee A 3.6484 Sugar d sso cer ie nee 194, 209, 939 
Grassi seeds) “225s eek LADD AS wines en ehay. Lert eae roe nae 250 
Ilides ES ese ae Se eee WATE AS 2a Wisk See Sees ee ene 627 
HONG y cone ae | 5 ok Pe 1, 640 


(La Opinién, Santo Domingo, January 22, 1931.) 


BROADCASTING STATION.—The broadcasting station of Santo 
Domingo, destroyed in the hurricane of September, 1930, was for- 
mally reopened on January 20, 1931. The program, which was dedi- 
cated to President Trujillo and the members of the Cabinet, consisted 
of musical numbers and the recital of poetry by Santo Domingan 








1 Kilogram equals 2.2 pounds. 
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writers. Reports from the city and the interior indicate that the new 
station is functioning perfectly. (La Opinién, Santo Domingo, 
January 20 and 21, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


PROMOTION OF TOURIST TRAVEL.—In order to promote tourist trade 
in Ecuador, the National Congress has issued a law, signed by the 
President of the Republic on December 6, 1930, exempting tourists 
from the payment of visé charges. Vessels carrying to Ecuador no 
less than 20 tourists each trip are also exempt from port charges, 
provided the tourists stay at least 10 days in the country. Steamship 
companies whose vessels comply with this provision of the law will 
be given preferential treatment when their vessels arrive in port and 
accorded facilities for landing the tourists immediately and dispatch- 
ing their baggage promptly. For the effects of the law tourists are 
defined as foreigners whose passports have been certified by an 
Ecuadorean consular officer and who remain in the territory of the 
Republic for not more than six months nor less than 10 days. The 
Executive is given discretionary powers to grant subventions to 
agencies established for the exclusive purpose of promoting tourist 
travel and making Ecuador better known abroad. (Registro Oficial, 
Quito, December 23, 1930.) 

New PIER AT GUAYAQUIL FoR CusToms.—On February 9, 1931, a 
contract was signed in Quito by the Minister of Public Works, repre- 
senting the Government of Ecuador, and the representative of a 
foreign construction company, by which the latter was empowered 
to begin work on a new pier, for the exclusive use of the customs 
authorities at Guayaquil. (HI Telégrafo, Guayaquil, February 10, 


1931.) 
GUATEMALA 


AVIATION SERVICE MAPS.—Work was begun in January, 1931, by 
the National Bureau of Aviation on the compilation of a map showing 
the air services operating in the Republic. The completed map will 
be of great value to all pilots flying over the country, whether em- 
ployed by national or international companies. The necessary in- 
formation for drafting the map was supplied by Departmental au- 
thorities, all local maps being drawn to the same scale. The map 
will be supplemented by contour maps of the different landing fields, 
thereby furnishing flyers with all the information necessary to pre- 
vent accidents in landing. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala 
City, January 31, 1931.) 

AIR TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS.—According to statistics issued by 
the director of the Department of Aeronautics, Gen. Victor Mejia, 
a total of 1,366 passengers was carried by airplane in Guatemala 
from February to November, 1930, The mail and express carried 
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weighed 3,314,777 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds).. These 
figures include the services of both national and international com- 
panies operating in the Republic. (Diario de Centro América, 
Guatemala City, January 31, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


FIRST UNDERGROUND PASSAGE FOR PEDESTRIANS.—At the present 
time a pedestrian underground passage is being constructed at one 
of the down-town corners of Mexico City to relieve the congested 
traffic at that point. The passage, which is located at the corner 
of San Juan de Letran and 16 de Septiembre Streets, is the first to 
be built in Mexico City. According to plans it will be 2 meters (meter 
equals 3.26 feet) wide and 8 meters long. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, 


January 24, 1931.) 
NICARAGUA 


Nationat Mortcacre Banx.—In accordance with the law passed 
October 1, 1930, whereby the Mortgage Bank of Nicaragua was 
established, the President of the Republic approved on November 24 
the charter drawn up for the bank by the board of directors. The 
most important provisions of the charter are as follows: 


The bank will begin to function as soon as the Chief Executive shall have placed 
at its disposal the sum of at least 200,000 cérdobas for its initial capital. 

The bank is to function for 81 years, dating from October 1, 1930, and its 
headquarters are to be in the capital of Nicaragua, although the board of directors 
is to have its office and hold its meetings in New York. 

The bank is to issue a statement every six months. Five per cent of all profits 
are to be set aside until a special fund, to equal 25 per cent of the value of the 
outstanding shares, shall have been formed; this fund is to be used exclusively 
to guarantee interest and amortization of the shares in circulation. From the 
profits, too, are to be set aside any reserve funds which the Chief Executive, the 
board of directors, or both, may deem expedient for the good of the bank. Any 
profits remaining are to be added to the legal reserve fund, at least until this fund 
and the capital of the bank shall amount to 1,500,000 cérdobas. After that total 
has been reached, the legal reserve fund is to be increased by the addition of 10 
per cent of the profits. 

The bank is to be administered by a board of directors whose members are to 
be appointed by the Chief Executive of Nicaragua; as long as the Government 
owns more than 50 per cent of the shares in the bank, the directors of the Mortgage 
Bank shall be the directors of the National Bank of Nicaragua. 

No loan may be made to any director, official, or employee of the bank or of 
the Government without the consent of the board of directors. (La Gaceta, 
Managua, November 26, 1930.) 


PARAGUAY 


NEW RADIO STATION.—By virtue of Executive Decree No. 39,133 
the General Postal and Telegraph Bureau was authorized to grant a 
concession for the construction and operation of a new radio station 
in Asuncion. Work on the installation of equipment necessary for 
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opening provisional service was begun immediately upon the issuance 
of the decree, and it is expected that the station will be completed 
and regular broadcasting commenced by the middle of the present, 
year. According to the press, the station will be the most powerful 
and complete yet constructed in Paraguay; its equipment will include 
two receivers and two transmitters, one of which will be used for 
short wave length and the other for long wave length broadcasting. 
By the terms of the contract the holder of the concession has the 
right to operate the station for 25 years. At the end of that period it 
will become the property of the Government, which reserves the 
privilege, however, of rescinding the contract at any time by giving 
the concession holder a year’s notice. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, January 
24, 1931.) 

EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL FIRM.— Authorization was recently re- 
ceived from the Government by an important milling company of 
Paraguay for the construction of a plant for the extraction and refining 
of cotton and linseed oils. The-new enterprise will be located in the 
port district of Asuncion. The company also intends to construct 
grain elevators and install machinery for loading and unloading ships 
by a system of feeders. (Diario Oficial, Asuncion, October 3, 1930.) 

TELEPHONE SERVICE BETWEEN ENCARNACION AND Posapas.— 
Telephone service between Encarnacion, Paraguay, and Posadas, 
Argentina, was formally opened by the International Telephone Co. 
on January 16, 1931. Since the cities are located on opposite banks 
of the Parana River, communication is effected by means of a cable. 
(El Diario, Asuncion, January 15, 1931.) 


PERU 


Higuway From Lima To Ica.—A preliminary measure for the con- 
struction of a highway between Lima and Ica, a distance of 220 miles, 
was taken in a Government resolution issued on December 31, 
1930. This resolution provides for the appointment of a special com- 
mission to formulate a plan for financing the project so that it may be 
completed within three years. According to specifications, the new 
highway will be macadamized and measure 19.6 feet in width. (In- 
formation received at the Pan American Union.) 


UNITED STATES 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC DURING 1930.—The total number of com- 
mercial vessels passing through the Panama Canal during the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1930, aggregated 5,885, and the total col- 
lection of tolls amounted to $26,146,024.96. The number of transits 
declined 545, or 8.5 per cent, in comparison with the calendar year 
1929, while tolls collections decreased $1,446,690.88, or 5.2 per cent. 
The decrease in canal traffic as ccmpered with previous years is 
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attributed to the existing world-wide adverse business conditions. 
The lower percentage of decrease in tolls in comparison with the 
decrease in number of transits was caused by the greater average 
tonnage of the vessels passing through in 1930. 

In the following table, the number of commercial transits and the 
amount of tolls collected are shown for the calendar year 1930, with 
comparative totals for the years 1929 and 1928 and the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930. 




















Total for month | Daily averages 

Transits Tolls | Transits Tolls 
aD ETN UD AT pie eae eae een Seep sn eS Peale eC see | 531 $2, 360, 211. 24 17.13 $76, 135. 84 
TRG DU aT yee eee ee ee eee eS enero SE RE Be ee ve | 491 2,131, 386. 12 | 17. 54 76, 120. 93 
Whar Cheeses sant ee OO ie ee oe ee ee ae | 515 2, 260, 002. 36 16. 61 72, 903. 30 
PANTO UME eset re Se Nema Pe Sr a eat ee strane were | 489 2, 232, 763. 00 16. 30 74, 425. 43 
TANS UF YN ts SEN I ae UN ge ae ne cere 479 2, 162, 898. 60 15. 45 69, 770. 92 
BURT es ees pcs ly SPE Ne a RY SON i RD) re ee | 478 2, 100, 994. 53 | 15. 93 70, 033. 15 
AU Rip aes ties aoa ae ee OE AO Ree Se eee ee | 488 2, 180, 511. 82 | 15. 74 70, 339. 09 
PALES Geert sare Re ae SIS I ee Be SUES Oe ee Se eee 465 2, 080, 230. 42 15. 00 67, 104. 21 
September sea a: ee ae ar et Ss Deere ee | 458 2, 057, 103. 58 15. 26 68, 570. 12 
October te oe See es a ee es ee ee | 517 2, 288, 982. 08 16. 68 73, 838. 13 
INOVeMmbense: 2. ois secs Bute Soe eee Seonns Se See | 479 2, 098, 357. 36 | 15. 96 69, 945. 25 
HD Y=XeX=9 0.01] oY) exces spp MN ae TRS a i ee el rep eae | 495 | 2, 192, 583. 85 15. 97 70, 728. 51 
‘Rotalcalendarsyearsl 930 2s=sen= == ene ee 5,885 | 26, 146, 024. 96 16. 12 71, 632. 95 
Total; calendar year 1929 -_=--_ 22-22 = S222 6,430 | 27, 592, 715. 84 17. 62 75, 596. 48 
Totals calendarsyearlO28= 2s 2- === sa ee ee 6, 334 26, 375, 962. 41 17.31 72, 065. 46 
Motalsfiscalkyearsd930let= =a ees eee ae 6,185 | 27,076, 890. 01 16. 95 74, 183. 26 














(The Panama Canal Record, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, January 7, 1931.) 
URUGUAY 


EXPORTATION OF LIVE NUTRIAS.—As a result of the success with 
which efforts of Uruguayan breeders to raise nutrias in captivity has 
been met, the Minister of Industries issued an order on December 30, 
1930, permitting the exportation of live nutrias bred on farms under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Agriculture. Until only recently, 
the nutria was considered a wild animal and its shipment from the 
country prohibited in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
April 27, 1928, forbidding the exportation of game animals. The 
present action on the part of the minister, however, is only provisional 
and will be promptly abrogated when necessary. The order further 
specifies that the Bureau of Agriculture shall choose the animals to 
be exported and fix the number that may be shipped during any given 
period. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, January 8, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


NEW AIR MAIL SERVICES.—On January 8, 1931, the Compafia 
General Aeropostal started a new service, from Ciudad Bolivar to 
Trinidad. The hours of arrival and departure of planes have been 
arranged so that connection may be made with those on the Maracay- 
Ciudad Bolivar line. This arrangement enables passengers and mail 
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to arrive in Trinidad seven hours after leaving Maracay, with a stop 
of over an hour and a half in Ciudad Bolivar. 

The same company has increased service on the line from Ciudad 
Bolivar to Venezuelan Guiana. Since January 8, 1931, the planes on 
the Ciudad Bolivar-Guasipati-Tumeremo route, which penetrates to 
rich and important mining districts, have made weekly flights. (HI 
Nuevo Diario, Caracas, January 3, 1931.) 





EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS TAKING EXAMINATIONS.—According to in- 
formation issued by the Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, 
12,532 students in the University of Buenos Aires took examinations 
at the close of the past academic year. The total in each school was 
as follows: 





School Number School Number 
Teanga Is ao ee pa a eae es 1, 819 l Mconomics sees qo eat hs 746 
Miedicinesa a2 2 ae Si iyalne Sie ae 5,255 | Agriculture and Veterinary 
ixaCtRSClences=s) sa ees sa 3, 060 | Sclencersacne sen 0o 2 et 1, 288 
niberalic Arts sis! even sae ee 364 


(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 25, 1931.) 


REGISTRY OF UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. —By virtue of a decree 
issued by the Minister of Justice and Public Instruction on January 
29, 1931, a register of unpublished manuscripts is to be established in 
the National Library. The decree provides that a register shall be 
kept in the Division for the Deposit of Legal Documents to record 
the title and details necessary for the identification of unpublished 
works. Upon presenting the work, which may be in manuscript or 
any similar form, the author will receive a provisional certificate of 
deposit, which will be later exchanged for a permanent certificate after 
the work has been published. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 30, 
1931.) 

BOLIVIA 


Bouivian INstiruTE oF INTELLECTUAL CoopErRATION.—During 
January, 1931, a branch association of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation was organized in La Paz. The new society 
will play an important réle in the cultural advance of the Republic, 
not only as a result of its relations with the international institute in 
Paris, but also through the positive influence which it will exert on 
the intellectual life of the country. On January 24, 1931, a general 
assembly of the members was held for the purpose of electing a 
regular board of directors and organizing the committees of the re- 
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spective sections of science, art, letters, journalism, and education 
into which the institute has been divided. (Hl Diario, La Paz, 
January 21, 1931.) 

CHILE 


CHILEAN INSTITUTE OF SctENCE.—On December 30, 1930, a decree 
was signed by the President of the Republic and the Minister of 
Education creating the Chilean Institute of Science. The new 
organization will function under the University of Chile; its president 
will be ex officio the president of the university. The institute will 
promote and coordinate research and studies in pure science; it will 
be composed of the Academy of Economic and Social Sciences, the 
Academy of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and the Academy of 
Philosophy, History, and Philology. It will have 90 members 
de numero, 30 from each academy, as well as honorary and corre- 
sponding members. Each academy will be a self-perpetuating body, 
whose officers will be a president, elected for three years, and a secre- 
tary, elected for life. (HT Mercurio, Santiago, December 30, 1930.) 

Historical contest.—At the annual meeting of the section of 
colonial studies of the Chilean Historical and Geographical Society, 
the gold medal and certificate for the best study of the year was 
awarded to Sefior Carlos Flores Vicufia for his biography of the 
colonial general Don Diego Flores de Leén. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, 


December 31, 1930.) 
ECUADOR 


ScHOOL GARDENS.— The Director of Education, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Ministry of Education, has leased a suitable piece of land in 
San Rafael, in the Valle de los Chillos, to be used for school gardens 
by the coeducational school there. (H/ Comercio, Quito, January 21, 


1931.) 
EL SALVADOR 


AUTONOMY OF UNIVERSITY.—See p. 424. 


HAITI 


Farm scHoois.— During the month of October shop projects were 
completed in the farm schools to the value of 608 gourdes. The 
value of garden projects completed during the same period was 172 
gourdes. Enrollment and other figures for the farm schools for that 
month were as follows: 


SCH OOM Stee wa: EIN Te hi gee at ed 70 | Pupils in evening schools-~ -~—--- 311 

EP ed Che rst pes ea ieee ee 139 | Pupils on honor roll__-_------- 1, 729 

Pupils enrolled October 1, 1930_ 5, 548 | Parents who visited the schools. 979 

Total enrollment October 31, Homes visited by teachers - ---- 1, 328 
193.0 em Seanad ya ha Ph a 8 ay Cae Ee Ree ate 6, 174 


(Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port-au-Prince, 
November, 1930.) 
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HONDURAS 


ScHoot Notres.— The following data have been taken from the 
latest presidential message: 


During 1930, there were 1,527 primary schools in the Republic, with a total 
enrollment of 57,359 pupils, and an average attendance of 46,200. In the second- 
ary schools and normal schools and divisions, 2,288 students were entered. 
In the university, there was a notable increase over other years in the schools of 
law and political and social sciences, of medicine and surgery, and of engineering. 
Under the direction of the school of medicine and surgery, a school of pharmacy 
was established. In the school savings bank, the deposits at the end of July 
amounted to 31,345.93 lempiras. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, January 2, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


TRADE ScHOOLS.—The Secretary of Education recently appointed 
a special commission composed of representatives of the Department 
of Education, a committee of teachers from the various Federal 
industrial, commercial, and trade schools, and a commercial adviser 
to make a detailed study of the organization of these institutions. 
As a result of its investigations, the commission decided upon the 
following program of study: 


The occupations taught in the various trade schools for boys will include: 
Electrical engineering, in the school devoted to that subject; those of master 
mechanic, master electrician, master automobile mechanic and carpenter, 
cabinetmaker, automobile mechanic, ironworker, and blacksmith in the Indus- 
trial Trades Institute; and the trades of master bricklayer, petroleum-well 
driller, and mining foreman, together with instruction in the decoration of 
stained glass, mechanical drawing, painting of stage scenery, commercial art 
electrotyping, bricklaying, and mining, in the school of master builders. ) 

All the studies in purely theoretical subjects, including those of the course in 
electrical engineering, will be much the same during the first year, and thus sup- 
plement the instruction given by the primary school. In the workshops, however, 
the pupil will begin to specialize at once in his particular craft. The programs for 
the second year differ much more, the work of the student becoming increasingly 
specialized in his chosen trade. 

In order that the student may benefit directly from his instruction, no matter 
how long he may be able to attend these schools, the program has been arranged 
so that, at the end of his first year, a student shall have received theoretical and 
practical training equivalent to that of a well prepared apprentice; on completing 
two years of study, the training of a specialized worker; after three, that of a 
journeyman; and after four, that of a master tradesman. 

Students who have successfully completed four years of study to become a 
master mechanic and who wish to continue their studies in the field of electrical 
engineering, may do so without other preparation; those graduating as master 
electricians will be almost equally well prepared to take the course. They will 
be required to take some classes in higher mathematics and other subjects which 
they will not yet have studied, but they will have the advantage of a greater 
knowledge of electricity than the master mechanic. 

Besides the schools previously mentioned, the department intends to establish 
another especially for adult laborers. The curriculum of the commercial schools 
will remain the same. (Hl Universal, January 22, 1931.) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SpoRTS.—Information secured through the sports 
census recently taken in Mexico reveals great progress in this aspect 
of national life. Although, according to the National Bureau of 
Statistics, complete data on this subject is still unavailable, sufficient 
has already been received to sketch a general outline of the situation. 

At the present time there are 1,878 sports associations with a total 
membership of 122,318 men and women in the Republic. Of this 
number, 530 associations with 48,641 members are located in the 
Federal District. Those next in importance as regards membership 
are Jalisco, Nuevo Leon, Vera Cruz, Coahuila, Chihuahua, Michoacan, 
Puebla, and Guanajuato. 

Statistics on the number and membership of organizations in each 
of the States and Territories of the Republic are as follows: 

















l l | 

State or territory | pee Hee | State or territory | Assocla. ee 

| 

Atguascalientes= == =_-= 2-22 -= 10 GZ Naya Tel eee ee 15 627 
Gampechese sts 22-2 eee 10 206 | INE VOR e Onsen eee | 26 7, 769 
Conlin, 5 s-b se neces | 70 5, 027 | @axacal’. 4 oa a a ees | 56 1, 483 
@olima tes ee es eae | 10 AT2:\| SPUD) dea 2k ees ers ne eee 105 3, 454 
Chiapas Seesees SS eee ee 41 2 O41 MQ UIere Lan O es aa ee 3 187 
Chihuahua == eee | 55 AT4A04 | (@uintanayRoohe==see==s aes 1 74 
DUTANe Oss ewan nee 18 1025) || SanvluissPotosizssss5222 see 52 2, 056 
GimemeanUiOs ee 115 3 CS) I) Symes | 17 1, 630 
Guerrero stash e y 67 2, 005 Soro reel eres ane ess | 33 1, 934 
FET Gall BO Becere ern sepe 2s ere ews 64 256,04 |e 1S CO eee ree ae | 12 639 
TAIISC OE ae ene tre eee 86 HONSG 9 | ey Ara ay UL 1S eee 28 1, 801 
ower Californias = esses == 11 | il, ORB) || Gebers ee 32 943 
IVEOXI COMME RE Se eh oe | ean nay 75 | PG I) Wer Chia. es 96 5, 288 
IVE Choa CATS seen eenannee 116 | 37.0 ba | a VAUT CaLt era eee ee a eae 38 2, 408 
INIOTOLOS Maen eels wee 32 | 692i Zacatecas eases ines ne ees 51 1, 758 





(El Universal, Mexico City, January 29, 1931.) 
PARAGUAY 


Visit OF PARAGUAYAN STUDENTS TO Uruauay.—A large group of 
students, teachers and alumni of the Artigas School in Asuncién, 
totaling 150 in number, returned to the Paraguayan capital during 
January after an extended visit to Uruguay, where they attended the 
celebration of that country’s centenary of independence. One of their 
first acts upon returning was to deliver to President Guggiari the 
personal message with which they had been entrusted by Dr. Juan 
Campisteguy, President of Uruguay. Afterwards they formally pre- 
sented gold medals commemorative of the centenary to the Minister 
of Public Instruction and the Director General of Schools. 

While in Montevideo, the students were the recipients of every 
courtesy and were made the center of a constant succession of social 
events. Besides these activities and attendance at numerous official 
ceremonies, they were given an opportunity to visit the various edu- 
cational institutions and other points of interest in the city. One 
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young woman of the party was honored by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment by the award of a special scholarship for the study of music in 
Montevideo, and several others remained at the invitation of the 
Committee for the Celebration of the Centenary to attend the teachers’ 
summer course held in that city. (41 Diario, Asuncién, January 21, 
22, 26, 1931.) 

UNITED STATES 


Purrto Rican-MeExIcaAN pDEBATE.—A debating team from the 
University of Puerto Rico is touring the United States and holding 
debates with the university teams throughout the country. The 
debates, which are usually in English, are on subjects of national and 
international interest. The Puerto Rican team will meet one from 
the University of Mexico in Washington, D. C., on April 15; the 
debate is to be held under the auspices of George Washington Uni- 
versity on the subject: “ Resolved, That the future of Latin America 
depends upon the adoption of closer bonds with the United States on 
the basis of equality.” 

URUGUAY 


NATIONAL FINE ARTS EXHIBITION.—The national fine arts exhibi- 
tion, held in Montevideo under the auspices of the National Cen- 
tenary Commission as a feature of the celebration in commemoration 
of the centenary of the oath to the Uruguayan Constitution, was 
opened with appropriate exercises on February 5, 1931. Among 
those present were the President of the National Administrative 
Council, the Minister of Public Instruction, other high Government 
officials, and members of the diplomatic corps. Great interest was 
manifested in the exposition by artists throughout the Republic, 
more than 100 of whom participated. Practically every branch of 
art, including such varied forms as painting, sculpture, printing, gold 
and silver work, drawing, ceramics, and iron and glass work, was 
represented among the exhibits. Prizes were awarded the best 
exhibits in each group. (La Mafiana, Montevideo, February 5 and 6, 
1931.) 

Girt To INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Crus.—During January the 
library of the International Relations Club, an organization composed 
of students attending the National University, was made the re- 
cipient of a fine collection of books. The collection, which was a 
eift of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, was for- 
mally presented to the board of directors of the club on January 29, 
1931. (La Mafana, Montevideo, January 30, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


NEW COURSES OFFERED.—In order to make the medical courses in 
Venezuela as complete and as practical as possible, four new courses 
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have been added to the curriculum of the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela by decree of the President of the Republic. 
They are practice courses in eye diseases, diseases of the ears, nose, 
and throat, pediatrics and child surgery, and orthopedics, and will 
be open to students in the third or later years of medical school. 
New courses recently established by presidential decree in the 
Caracas School of Music are a general history of music, and the 
teaching of the oboe, English horn and bassoon, the harp (advanced 
lessons), and the violoncello and bass viol. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, 
January 8, 1931, and Hl Universal, Caracas, January 18, 1931.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


ARGENTINA 





WELFARE BOARD FOR PRISONERS ON PAROLE.—By a decree of the 
Ministry of Government issued on January 8, 1931, the Welfare Board 
for Prisoners on Parole was established in the Province of Buenos 
Aires. The board will consist of a central committee, whose head- 
quarters are to be in the judicial district of the Federal capital, 
and five subcommittees, one for each remaining judicial district of 
the Province. The central committee is to be composed of seven 
members, and the subcommittees of three apiece, all of whom will 
serve ad honorem; membership is limited to citizens who have held a 
criminal court magistracy, or who are specialists in penal science. 

According to the terms of the decree, notice of every parole granted 
by the Provincial Parole Commission must be sent immediately to 
the board, accompanied by a statement which shall include details 
of the character, ability, and vocational training of the prisoner, the 
funds due him under article 11 of the Penal Code, and, if he has a 
family dependent upon him, its size and economic situation. The 
board is to endeavor to find employment for every prisoner on parole; 
in case such a one is unable to maintain himself and his family from 
his wages, the board may, at its discretion, grant him a daily stipend 
adequate for the needs of the case. If the employment secured is 
at a distant point, the board may provide transportation for him and 
his family. The prisoner is under the jurisdiction of the board 
throughout the duration of his parole and must report to it regularly; 
his employer shall be asked to render an account of his ability and 
his conduct, as well as to notify the board within 24 hours if the 
man fails to appear at work, or is discharged. 

The board must make a quarterly report on each person under its 
authority to the proper parole commission, which is to be notified 
at once whenever a period of parole is over and the responsibility of 
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the welfare board ended. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 9, 
1931.) 

InsTITUTE OF RapIuM AND PHysIoTHERAPY.—The Municipal In- 
stitute of Radium and Physiotherapy, whose construction was one of 
the most important public works recently undertaken in Buenos Aires, 
has now been completed and was formally opened during February. 

The construction of the building was begun in October, 1929. It 
occupies a site 10,000 square meters (square meter equals 10.26 square 
feet) in area and was erected at a total cost of 1,050,000 pesos. The 
main portion of the structure is five stories high and the wings, three 
stories. As regards construction and equipment it is modern in 
every detail. 

The institute contains sections for the application of various types 
of treatment including radiotherapy, electrotherapy, diathermacy, 
X-rays, phototherapy, kinesitherapy, and hydrotherapy, a laboratory, 
administrative offices, and a ward containing 60 beds for patients 
who require temporary hospitalization. Its staff numbers 170 em- 
ployees, 140 of whom are engaged in technical work. 

The fees charged by the institute are based on the income of pa- 
tients, who are divided into three general groups, one representing 
those who received less than 3,600 pesos annually, another those 
receiving between 3,601 and 5,400 pesos a year and the third those 
whose salaries are between 5,401 and 7,200 pesos annually. Persons 
in the first class are treated free of charge. Unmarried persons re- 
ceiving a salary of between 5,401 and 7,200 pesos will be required to 
pay the maximum fee charged patients in that group, but a reduction 
is made for those supporting a family, the exact amount being deter- 
mined by their resources and number of dependents. Persons having 
an income of over 7,200 pesos a year will not be admitted for treat- 
ment. The institute is under the direction of Dr. Humberto H. 
Carelli. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 17, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


Sao PAULO OPENS ITS FIRST PLAYGROUND.—The first playground to 
be installed in the State of Sao Paulo was inaugurated on December 
25, 1930. Toys were distributed to the many children who were 
present on the first day. Located in Dom Pedro II Park, this play- 
ground is the first of a series to be constructed in the city of Sao 
Paulo. (Diario Popular, Sao Paulo, December 18, 24, 26, 1930.) 


CHILE 


New pHARMACOpa@rIA.—On December 31, 1930, the department of 
social welfare appointed the following commission to draw up a 
new Chilean pharmacopeeia: Doctors, Emilio Aldunate B., Armando 
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Soto Parada, Flaviano Meza O., Alfredo Gumberg, and Oscar Koref; 
pharmacists, Roberto Donoso, César Leyton, Bernardino Ceppi, 
Guillermo Garcia Latorre, Francisco Hernandez, and Carlos Greene. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, January 1, 1931.) 

Women’s Rep Cross Socirety.—The annual report for 1930 of the 
Women’s Red Cross Society contained the following interesting 
information: 

The dispensary, opened on May 5, 1930, attended to 4,382 patients. 
The eye, ears, nose, and throat, and dental clinics, opened at the 
instigation of the central committee, cared for a total of 5,275 patients. 
Nurses connected with the institution gave numerous health examina- 
tions to school children, many of whom were sent to the summer 
camps established at San José de Maipo and at Papudo. Over 1,600 
pieces of clothing, the majority made by members of the society, 
were distributed to needy school children. (1 Mercurio, Santiago, 
December 27, 1930.) 

CUBA 


LABORATORY FOR WATER ANALYsIs.—In Vento the State has 
equipped a modern chemico-bacteriological laboratory for the analysis 
of all water supplied to cities and towns throughout the Republic. 
Water to be analyzed is sent from all parts of Cuba in sterile flasks 
carefully packed and sealed in thermos bottles, so that the composition 
of the water may not be affected by changes in temperature. (Boletin 
de Obras Publicas, Habana, October-December, 1930.) 

HospiTAL OPENED WITH CONFERRING OF MEDALS.—On February 3, 
1931, the new Carlos J. Finlay Hospital was opened with especial 
ceremonies in Santiago de Cuba. The hospital has been equipped 
with a fine laboratory by the Department of Public Health and 
Welfare. Dr. Lopez Silvero, represented the Department of Public 
Health, and at a special meeting, conferred medals on the Cuban 
doctors who rendered such valuable services in Santo Domingo at the 
time of the disaster of 1930. On the same trip, Dr. Lopez Silvero 
conferred medals on army doctors whose services in the neighboring 
island were also noteworthy. (Diario dela Marina, Habana, February 
5 and 10, 1931.) 

HONDURAS 


CENTER FOR HOMELESS GIRLS.—-In the autumn of 1930 there was 
formed in Honduras a society known as the Committee to Aid Home- 
less Girls, under the chairmanship of Sefora Chinda de Mejia Colindres 
and with a membership composed of representatives of the 12 most 
important social entities. The main object of the committee is to 
organize the first women’s industrial colony in the Republic. 
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The colony, which will be established in Tegucigalpa or its environs, 
will accept only young women who have no home, or whose home 
surroundings are undesirable. At the colony all will be taught arith- 
metic, reading, and writing, and given some training to prepare them 
to earn their own living. The training will be of two serts: The first, 
for domestic service, will include cooking and table setting, sewing, 
washing and ironing, child care, and general hygiene; the second, for 
industrial positions, will enable the girls to enter such small industries 
as commercial laundries and dyeing establishments, florists shops, 
and perfume, stocking and other clothing, and paper and leather 
novelties factories. The colony will be able to care for 60 or 80 girls; 
already many applications have been received. 

It is expected that the group will be entirely self-supporting, once 
it has been established. Orders will be accepted from the public in 
the dress-making, laundry, and dyeing sections, and a part of the in- 
come so received will be set aside for the expenses of the colony, the 
rest to be given the girls themselves when they leave. There will also 
be a farm in connection with the institution, not only to give practice 
in gardening and the care of animals, but also to supply its needs. 
(El Sol, Tegucigalpa, January 7, 1931.) 





NECROLOGY 
COSTA RICA 


Ex-pPRESIDENT Soto ALFaro.—Ex-president Bernardo Soto Alfaro 
died in San Jose on January 28, 1931. Sefior Soto Alfaro, who was 
born in Alajuela on February 12, 1854, had a long and distinguished 
career in the service of his country. His first public office was that 
of Governor of Alajuela, a position to which he was appointed in 
1881. In 1882 he was appointed to the cabinet, in which he held 
several portfolios during the ensuing years. His work as Secretary 
of State was particularly notable, for it was largely due to his labors 
that the foreign and internal debts were clarified, and many financial, 
health, and other national reforms undertaken. Upon the death of 
President Fernandez, in 1885, he became President of the Republic 
for the rest of that term, and was elected president for the following 
four years in 1886. In his administration, work on the Atlantic 
Railway was pushed, a new Civil Code put into effect, and public 
instruction reorganized. During his lifetime, Sefor Soto Alfaro was 
the recipient of many honors from foreign governments and institu- 
tions. Ex-president Soto Alfaro was buried with official ceremonies, 
and three days of national mourning were decreed by President 
Gonziélez Viquez. (La Gaceta, San Jose, January 29, 1931.) 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 1931 
Increase in Argentina postal rates______________-_--__-_----_-- | Feb. 18) A. M. Warren, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVA 
Review of commerce and industries of Bolivia, quarter ended | Jan. 4 | Paul C. Daniels, vice consul at 
Dec. 31, 1930. La Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Review of the Santos District, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1930__--| Jan. 12 | Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul 
at Santos. 
Tobacco and cigarette production of State of Ceara___--------_ __.do__-_| F. van den Arend, consul at 
Pernambuco. 
Immigration into the State of Rio Grande do Sul in 1930_____- Jan. 15 | C. R. Nesmith, consul at Porto 
Alegre. 
@itiZer Ship el awa ee =e lo Eh SET caer eA Re ne ce Jan. 17 | Theembassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
The Municipal budget for the year 1931____________------_-_-__- Jan. 22 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazilian postage rates reduced.____-_2_-_=_---__-____-=_=_4__-- = Jan. 28 Do. 
Restrictions of exchange operations modified_______-_------__-- Feb. 12 Do. 
CHILE 
Review of the Antofagasta District, quarter ended Dec. 31,1930_| Jan. 10 | Thomas S. Horn, consul at 
Antofagasta. 
Review of Iquique District, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1930____-_- Jan. 21 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at 
Iquique. \ 
Thermoelectric power plant and public-utility improvements | Feb. 10 ; C. F. Deichman, consul general 
proposed for Valparaiso. at Valparaiso. 
Proposed construction of bridge over the Bio-Bio River at |--_do___._ Do. 
Concepcion. 5 
COLOMBIA 
Review of commerce and industries of Santa Marta District, | Jan. 28 | LaVerne Baldwin, vice consul 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1930. at Santa Marta. 
Copy of decree for the construction of Buenaventura__________ Jan. 31 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Buenaventura. 
Population of the Department of Bolivar__.___----_----_______- Feb. 13 | Eli Taylor, vice consul at 
Cartagena. 
CUBA 
New Bank established in Habana__-_ =2_-_----__-.--2--_-_-2 Feb. 16 | F. T. F. Dumont, consul gen- 
eral at Habana. 
EL SALVADOR 
Miscellaneous notes; sugar prices, coffee exports, sports___-____-_ Feb. 17 | Legation, San Salvador. 
Decree of Jan. 23, 1931, Diario Oficial of Jan. 24, 1931, El Salva- | Feb. 18 Do. 
dor to celebrate Pan American Day. 
HAITI 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended Dec. 31, | Feb. 6] Donald R. Heath, consul at 
1930. Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS 
Results in Honduras of the Sixth Congress of the permanent | Jan. 28 | Robert F. Fernald, consul at 
International Association of Road Congresses. Tegucigalpa. 
MEXICO 
Plans for a subterrerean passageway for pedestrians in Mexico | Jan. 23 | Robert Frazer, consul general 
City. at Mexico City. 
PANAMA 
Report of the Canal Zone experimental gardens for the year 1929_| Feb. 14 | H. O. Williams, consul at 
Panama City. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of commerce and industries of La Guaira District, | Jan. 22 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
quarter ended Dee. 31, 1930. at La Guaira. 
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GENERALE JORGE UBICO, 
PRESIDENT OF GUATEMALA 


Y virtue of Decree No. 1691 of February 14, 1931, the Legislative 
Assembly of the Republic of Guatemala proclaimed that Gen. 
Jorge Ubico, who had received the majority vote in the recent elec- 
tions, had been elected President of the Republic for the 6-year term 
beginning March 15 of the same year. General Ubico was inducted 
into his high office February 14 of this year, succeeding Sr. José Maria 
Reina Andrade, Provisional President. 

At 10 o’clock in the morning of that day General Ubico, accom- 
panied by his predecessor, a committee of members of the National 
Assembly and other persons distinguished in public life, and escorted 
by the cadets of the Polytechnic School, proceeded from his private 
residence to the assembly chamber where, after swearing faithfully 
to discharge the duties of the office entrusted to him by the people, 
he received from the hands of the Provisional President the band of 
office which is the symbol of the high position with which he has been 
honored by his fellow citizens. Among those present at this imposing 
ceremony were the diplomatic and consular corps, the members of 
the Supreme Court and other judges, army officers and a chosen 
group of persons prominent in Guatemalan society. 

The following paragraph from the brilliant address made on this 
occasion by the new President of the Republic, which outlines the 
platform of his administration, is worthy of special mention: 

I am happy to say that the simple platform presented to me by the Progressive 
Liberal Party is synonymous with that chosen by myself after study and medita- 
tion. It embodies three points: Justice, without which it is inconceivable that 
social harmony and stability may be maintained; ethical conduct within the 
sphere of government to increase the efficiency of official organization, and in 
other spheres to aid society in its struggle against harmful habits, falsely attributed 
to heredity and environment; and progress in both ethical and material matters, 


so that we shall never pause nor give way before the great march of humanity 
toward the perfection of body and soul which we call civilization. 
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It is worthy of mention that His Exceilency Sr. Don Arturo Araujo, 
President elect of El Salvador, saw fit to appoint a delegation of dis- 
tinguished personages to present to General Ubico a fraternal greeting 
as a mark of his high regard for the new President of Guatemala and 
a demonstration of Central American fellowship. 

The distinguished citizen who to-day directs the destinies of Guate- 
mala was born in the capital of his country on November 10, 1878, his 
parents being the eminent statesman Sr. Don Arturo Ubico, a signer 
of the Constitution of 1879, and at one time diplomatic representative 
of Guatemala in the United States, and Sra. Dofia Matilde Castafieda 
de Ubico. From his earliest years he was given an excellent educa- 
tion, first in his native country and later in schools of the United States 
and Furope. At 16 years of age he became a cadet in the Polytechnic 
School of Guatemala. Three years later he attained the rank of 
second lieutenant of infantry, and a few months subsequently that of 
lieutenant. In August, 1900, he was promoted to a captaincy and 
appointed instructor of militia of Boca del Monte, a post which he 
held until August, 1901, when the value of his services was once more 
recognized by promotion, this time to the rank of commandant. 
On July 21, 1906, he was decorated for his services in the national 
campaign of the same year and in September became a colonel on the 
General Staff. 

Early in 1907, when he was discharging his duties as army officer and 
political head of the Department of Alta Verapaz, he became deeply 
interested in the progress of that Department, initiating and promoting 
various helpful plans and occupying himself especially with the estab- 
lishment of experimental farms, the protection of public health and 
the operation of schools. In May, 1911, he was transferred to similar 
duties in the Department of Retalhuleu, where, as in Alta Verapaz, 
he demonstrated his exceptional gifts as a man of progressive views, 
an untiring worker, and an excellent executive, who gave a notable 
impulse to agriculture, commerce, and public education. The schools 
especially claimed his attention; he established competitions among 
the teachers, he founded classes in prisons, he started several schools 
of music, he opened school gardens and workshops, he increased 
the salaries of the teachers and organized troops of boy scouts. One 
of his most memorable undertakings for the welfare of his country was 
the campaign against the yellow fever which he began in 1918 and for 
which he was warmly praised by the late General Gorgas. The city 
of Retalhuleu, as well as the Department, presented Colonel Ubico 
with a gold medal in appreciation of his labors in behalf of progress 
and public health. 

In February, 1918, he was elected Deputy to the National Assembly 
for the District of Amatitlén, and in July of the same year he was made 
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public health director for the Pacific Coast in recognition of the bril- 
liant results which he had obtained in Retalhuleu. In March, 1919, 
he was chosen member of the Committee on War of the National 
Assembly; in August he was made chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the National Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. On May 28, 1920, the rank of brigadier general 
was conferred upon him and shortly thereafter the Government 
designated him to pursue military studies in the United States. The 
next year he became Chief of the General Staff and a member of the 
commission charged with the division of the Republic into military 
zones. By Government resolution of December 11 of the same year 
he was summoned to head the War Department, a position which he 
held until March, 1923. In 1926, after the death of General Orellana, 
he became candidate of the Progressive Party for the Presidency, but 
after this campaign he decided to retire to private life. He devoted 
himself chiefly to agriculture until the present year when, by a major- 
ity of votes, he was called by his fellow citizens to assume the highest 
office in their gift. 
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Inaugurated March 1, 1931, for a 4-year term, 





SENOR DON ARTURO ARAUJO, 
PRESIDENT OF EL SALVADOR 


FTER an orderly although closely contested electoral campaign 
the people of El Salvador elected as President of the Republic 
for the 4-year term beginning March 1, 1931, Sr. Don Arturo Araujo, 
an engineer, who was the candidate of both the National Labor Party 
and of the Party of the Salvadorean Proletariat. In this exciting 
campaign for the Presidency there were five chief candidates, Sefior 
Araujo obtaining the largest number of votes, although not the 
majority. Therefore, in accordance with article 80 of the Constitu- 
tion, it devolved upon the National Assembly to choose among the 
three leading nominees the man who should be the next Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The members of the Assembly, consequently, 
met in special session on February 12 and after having duly voted 
they declared Sefior Araujo unanimously elected, an announcement 
which was greeted with cheers from the many spectators. At the 
same session the Assembly also unanimously elected as Vice President 
of the Republic Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez. 

Sefior Araujo enjoys great prestige and popularity in his own coun- 
try, especially among the workers, due to the fact that he has long 
been distinguished for his constant preoccupation for the welfare of the 
employed, and especially of the agricultural worker, in behalf of whom 
he has brought about both material and cultural improvements. On 
his own extensive agricultural holdings he has established schools, 
hospitals, churches, and hygienic dwellings in a laudable ambition to 
secure the education of the people and the spread throughout the Nation 
of those benefits to whose attainment he has dedicated the greater part 
of his life. In 1917 the Salvadorean Labor Congress met in Armenia 
under his patronage. He is, moreover, honorary president of 45 labor 
organizations scattered through the Republic, all of which he has 
helped with substantial gifts. 

The eminent citizen who has just begun to direct the destinies of 
this progressive Central American Republic was born in the city of 
Suchitoto, Department of Cuscatlan, in 1877. He is a son of the 
late Dr. Eugenio Araujo, a distinguished lawyer and public man, and 
his wife, Dofia Enriqueta Fajardo de Araujo. After completing his 
primary and secondary education in leading schools of his own 
country, the future President entered a London university, from 
which he was graduated with distinction as an engineer. His formal 
studies over, he traveled through Europe to perfect and increase his 
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technical knowledge. At the age of 25 he married Miss Dora Morton, 
a beautiful and cultivated Englishwoman, with whom he returned to 
his native land to establish a delightful and hospitable home. 

Settled again in El Salvador, Sefior Araujo devoted himself zeal- 
ously to the development of agriculture, in the conviction that this is 
the fundamental industry for the prosperity of his country. On the 
occasion of the violent eruption of the voleano of San Salvador, which 
occurred January 7, 1917, destroying the capital and reducing other 
important cities to ruins, Sefior Araujo contributed the necessary 
funds for the reconstruction of the city of Armenia. 

The platform which Sefior Araujo has presented to the public 
shows that El Salvador is well justified in its expectation that his 
administration will be beneficial to the Republic, since he states there- 
in that his only aspirations are the progress of the people, the develop- 
ment of the country, the preservation of peace, the promotion of 
public works, and the maintenance of friendship with other nations. 





SPECIAL MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
Tyo: HEADED BY THE HON. WARREN D. ROBBINS, MINISTER TO EL SAL- 
VADOR, 


DR. GABRIEL TERRA, 
PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY 


N March 1 of this year there took place in Montevideo, the lovely 

capital of Uruguay, the inauguration of Dr. Gabriel Terra, re- 
cently elected by the Battllista section of the Colorado Party to suc- 
ceed Dr. Juan Campisteguy in the Presidency of the Republic for the 
4-year term ending in 1935. 

The vast throng which congregated outside the capitol where 
Doctor Terra took the oath to the Constitution at a special session 
of Congress acclaimed him enthusiastically as he proceeded to the 
university, in whose beautiful assembly hall the official transfer of 
the Presidency took place. At the same time Sres. Juan Pedro 
Fabini, Tomds Barreta, and Dr. Alfredo Garcia Morales, members 
of the National Council of the Administration, a body which in 
Uruguay forms an integral part of the executive power, also took 
office.' 

In an interview granted to the press on the day of his inauguration 
Doctor Terra said that his Government plans to pursue a policy of 
cooperation and to labor especially for the economic improvement 
of the country, giving preferential attention to the currency and the 
balancing of the budget. The Administration also has in view the 
conversion of the public debt as soon as the financial market improves. 

With respect to foreign affairs, the President emphasized his desire 
of maintaining the peaceful international relations which Uruguay now 
enjoys, and of drawing still closer the bonds of friendship which unite 
his country with others, especially the neighboring republics. 

The new administration also has a project for the construction of 
a great hydroelectric plant on the Rio Negro to supply at low rate 
sufficient power for the whole Republic in the coming century, besides 
a surplus which may be sold in the nations near by. Immigration of 
laborers will be fostered, since Doctor Terra believes that Uruguay 
needs labor for its development. 

The brilliant Uruguayan diplomat and politician who has just 
taken office as the Chief Magistrate of his country was born in the 
city of Montevideo 58 years ago. After completing his elementary 
and secondary schooling, he entered the National University, from 
which he was graduated with the degree of doctor of law and juris- 
prudence in 1895, presenting a thesis on the public debt of Uruguay, 





1 See “ Uruguay and its Constitutions of 1830 and 1917,’”’ in the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, 
July, 1930. 
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He immediately entered upon an active career in the varied 
fields of journalism, public life, diplomacy, and education. Among 
the positions which he has held with great credit to himself and to his 
country are the following: Member of the House of Representatives 
and of the constitutional convention for the Department of Rocha; 
delegate to the Pan American Commercial Conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1915; chairman of the Uruguayan delegation to the Inter- 
American High Commission until 1917; and Minister of Industry, 
Labor, and Public Instruction. In December, 1917, Doctor Terra 
was designated Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Peru, a post which he filled with high distinction for nearly two years, 
when he returned home to serve as Minister of Foreign Affairs ad 
interim. This portfolio he relinquished to assume that of the Interior. 
In the field of education, to which so much careful attention is devoted 
in Uruguay, he has held positions of great importance, including the 
professorship of finance in the Advanced School of Commerce and the 
chair of political economy in the School of Law and Social Science of 
the university. From his briluant pen have come many articles 
published in the national press, as well as other works, among which 
may be mentioned Jn the Political Kconomy Classroom, The Dairy 
Industry and a study of the debt consolidation of 1883. 

The special interests to which Doctor Terra has devoted himself as 
Government official and Member of Congress include, among others, 
the multiplication of rural schools, the construction of highways, ports 
and airdromes, legislation on trade-marks and weights and measures, 
soil analysis and the use of-fertilizers, a tariff for the protection of 
agriculture, the organization of cooperative societies by the State for 
the benefit of workers, insurance for Government employees, and 
many other subjects of social character. 

Doctor Terra is recognized as one of the most learned economists 
and financiers in Uruguay. His interest in this important realm of 
human activity is such that, notwithstanding the manifold duties as 
statesman and legislator which have claimed the major part of his 
time, he has nevertheless been unwilling to give up his classes in the 
two institutions of learning already mentioned. Moreover, it should 
be added that in the last 15 or 20 years no important financial legisla- 
tion has been promulgated in Uruguay in connection with which 
Doctor Terra has not played an outstanding role. 





PAN AMERICAN DAY IN WASHINGTON 


N April 14, Pan American Day, the birthday of the Pan American 
Union, as it has appropriately been called, was celebrated in 
Washington with fitting ceremonies, opened by an address delivered 
by the President of the United States, and heard over the radio from 
coast to coast and from the northern boundary of the United States 
to Buenos Aires and Santiago. 

The United States was not alone in this first observance of the day. 
Pursuant to the vote of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, composed of the Secretary of State of the United States and of 
the diplomatic representatives of the other American Republics in 
Washington, recommending that Pan American Day ‘‘be established 
as a commemorative symbol of the sovereignty of the American 
nations and the voluntary union of all in one continental community,” 
the Presidents of all the nations members of the Union had by proc- 
lamation so designated it, with the result that the day was appropri- 
ately celebrated throughout the Republics of America. This date 
was chosen because it was on April 14, 1890, that the First Inter- 
national Conference of American States, meeting in Washington under 
the chairmanship of James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, ap- 
proved a resolution creating what was first known as the Commer- 
cial Bureau of the American Republics, but has in the course of five 
subsequent international conferences of American States developed 
into what is now called the Pan American Union.' 

The celebration of Pan American Day in Washington was very 
colorful. Not only was the national flag displayed on all Govern- 
ment buildings and by many private organizations, in accordance 
with President Hoover’s proclamation, but in the heart of the city, as 
in front of the Pan American Union, the flags of the 21 nations mem- 
bers of the Union fluttered in the spring sunshine. 

The ceremonies at the Pan American Union, in which President 
Hoover took part, were dignified and impressive. After the Presi- 
dent entered the building, known and admired by every resident 
of or visitor to Washington for the beauty of the architecture in 
which is enshrined the very spirit of Pan Americanism, he mounted 
the broad stairway, lined with students of the Washington schools 
and universities. A special committee, composed of His Excellency 
Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay, His Excellency Dr. Juan 
B. Sacasa, Minister of Nicaragua, and Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé 





1 See ‘The Development of the Pan American Union,’’ by Warren H. Kelchner, Ph. D., BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union, April, 1930. 
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ARRIVAL OF PRESIDENT HOOVER AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


At a special meeting of the Governing Board, the President made the principal address of Pan American 
Day. 


d’Affaires of El Salvador, welcomed the President and escorted him 
to the Governing Board room, where the other members of the Board 
were assembled. 

The program of the special session of the Governing Board, which 
took place at half past twelve, included addresses by the President, by 
the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States 
and chairman of the Board, and by His Excellency Sr. Don Manuel C. 
Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico to the United States, Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Washington and a former vice chairman of the 
board, The broadcasting of this session and of the other ceremonies 
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of the day enabled schools and colleges, clubs, societies, and other 
groups throughout the Nation to include in their programs the 
addresses delivered in Washington. 

The only guest, except for the President, at the session of the Gov- 
erning Board was Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. Nothing could have been 
more fitting than that she should be present on this occasion, for to 
the munificence of the late Mr. Carnegie is largely due the erection of 
the home of the Pan American Union, and through the generosity of 
the Carnegie Corporation an office building to give room for the 
expanding activities of the Union will soon rise near by, one of the 
structures to line Constitution Avenue, which is to become the mon- 
umental thoroughfare leading from the Capitol to the Lincoln Memor- 
ial. Although Mr. Carnegie’s labors for and devotion to the cause of 
international peace and friendship are known to young and old, it is 
well to recall here that he was a delegate to the First International 
Conference of American States. At the close of the session the 
members of the board were presented to Mrs. Carnegie, a privilege 
highly esteemed by all. 

In his address to the Governing Board, President Hoover said: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING Boarp: 

IT am glad to be your guest at this special session of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union which you are holding in honor of Pan American Day. 
I recently issued a proclamation, calling upon our people to give this day due 
observance, and this proclamation has received general approval throughout the 
country. Exercises are being held at this time in public schools and universities 
and by civie organizations in every section of the Union. Pan American Day will 
become an outward symbol of the constantly strengthening unity of purpose and 
unity of ideals of the republics of this hemisphere. 

In the latter part of 1928 I had the privilege of visiting 11 of the countries of 
Latin America. This visit made a deep and lasting impression upon me. It 
was inspiring to observe, at first hand, not only the progress that Latin America 
is making along social, economic, and cultural lines, but also the important part 
which the countries you represent are destined to play in world affairs. It was 
clear, too, that the nations of America have everything to gain by keeping in 
close touch with one another and by developing that spirit of mutual confidence 
which has its roots in a reciprocal understanding of national aims and aspirations. 

Although each of the republics of this hemisphere possesses problems peculiar 
to itself, there are certain basic questions relating to democratic progress and 
social betterment common to us all and in the solution of which we can be most 
helpful to one another. This spirit of mutual helpfulness is the cornerstone of 
true Pan Americanism. The Pan American Union not only symbolizes this spirit, 
but gives to it concrete expression in many practical and constructive ways. 

It is of the greatest importance that the people of the United States become 
better acquainted with the history, the traditions, the culture, and the ideals of 
the other republics of America. To an increasing extent, courses on the lan- 
guages, literature, and history of the nations of Latin America are being offered 
in the educational institutions of the United States. A similar realization of 
the importance of becoming better acquainted with the history and development 
of the United States exists in the countries of Latin America. Increasing num- 
bers of students from the countries to the south are being enrolled in the colleges 
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and universities of the United States. I can not emphasize too strongly this 
important aspect of inter-American relations. These cultural currents not only 
contribute to better international understanding, but also emphasize the essential 
unity of interest of the American republics. 

Through the Pan American Society and its branches established in different 
sections of the country, the importance and significance of the culture of the Latin 
American nations are being brought home to our people. We owe much to the 
unselfish men who have devoted so much time and energy to this work. The 
activities of the Pan American Society admirably supplement the important work 
that is being done by the Pan American Union. 

A peculiarly heavy responsibility rests upon the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; a responsibility which, at the same time, is a high privilege. Richly 
endowed by nature, we enjoy the great advantage of inhabiting a hemisphere 
free from the jealousies and antagonisms which have proved such obstacles to 
progress and prosperity in other sections of the world. We have developed an 
international system based on the principle of equality, combined with a full 
recognition of the obligations as well as the rights of States. 

The American republics are to-day rapidly approaching the time when every 
major difference existing between them will be settled by the orderly processes 
of conciliation and arbitration. In this respect, the Western Hemisphere has 
placed an enviable record before the nations of the world. From the earliest 
period of their history, the governments of the republics of this hemisphere have 
been earnest advocates of the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
They have demonstrated their willingness and even eagerness to adopt and apply 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. The common purpose to eliminate war 
and the determination to achieve peace and security represent a major contribu- 
tion of the Americas to modern civilization. 

The full significance of this achievement is not always realized, for it carries 
with it heavy obligations to posterity. Future progress along these lines can 
only be assured through constant vigilance and by an unswerving determination 
to make the Union of the American Republics, as now expressed in the Pan 
American Union, an example to the world. We are not attempting in any way 
to develop a superstate, or to interfere with the freedom of action of any of the 
States, members of the Union, but rather to develop an atmosphere of good 
will—a spirit of cooperation and mutual understanding—in which any difference 
that may acise, no matter how important, will find a ready solution. 

I cordially congratulate you, gentlemen of the Governing Board, on your 
happy initiative in establishing Pan American Day and, at the same time, I 
send a message of fraternal greeting, in the name of the people of the United 
States, to all the inhabitants of our sister republics. 


The chairman of the Governing Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
then spoke as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING BOARD: 

You have entrusted me with the delightful task of speaking in your name 
on the larger significance of Pan American Day, which we are to-day celebrating 
for the first time. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has assumed 
the responsibility to secure the observance of this day throughout the republics 
of America and has thereby incurred the obligation to give to it a deep spiritual 
significance. I feel that I am giving expression to what is in the mind of every 
member of the Board when I say that Pan American Day is intended to empha- 
size those basic principles of international service which tend to bring the nations 
of America closer to one another. Our economic and social problems are so 
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similar in many respects and the advantages to be gained by close cooperation 
are so manifest that it is most fitting that we should set aside one day of the year 
to impress these truths upon our respective peoples. 

The proceedings of the successive International Conferences of American 
States, held since the first conference met at Washington in 1889, bear witness to 
the growing sense of continental solidarity which has developed since the estab- 
lishment of the Pan American Union. It is an interesting fact and one that 
possesses deep significance that these conferences, by concentrating on problems 
of common interest, have developed the spirit of international cooperation and, 
in such an atmosphere of mutual helpfulness, any differences that may arise 
will lend themselves to ready settlement. This is, after all, the greatest achieve- 
ment of Pan Americanism. 

The period of 40 years that has elapsed since the establishment of the Pan 
American Union is one which we may look back upon with the deepest satis- 
faction. In a sense, the progress of the Pan American movement is reflected in 
the growth of the Pan American Union. Created by the First International 
Conference of American States in 1890 as the ‘‘Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics,” the organization at its inception was intended to serve 
as a clearing house of information in matters affecting the trade of the member 
States. With each succeeding conference, the activities of the Pan American 
Union have been enlarged, until it is to-day an outstanding example of the possi- 
bilities of international cooperation. 

In the economic field, not only does the Pan American Union continue to per- 
form its original function of collating and disseminating commerical statistics, but 
it also compiles and, through its various bulletins, prints and widely distributes 
information on the financial situation of the several States; on the development 
of communication and transportation facilities; and on the many other phases of 
the national economy of the countries, members of the Union. 

In recent years, preferential consideration has been given by the Union to the 
development of closer intellectual, social, and cultural relations between the 
countries of the American Continent. The activities of the organization in this 
respect have resulted in promoting the interchange of students and professors 
between the American republics; the establishment of scholarships and fellow- 
ships; the teaching of the languages, literature, and history of the nations of 
America; and, by means of the concerts of Latin American music, which are 
held in this splendid building and which are widely broadcast, this phase of the 
culture of each of the countries, members of the Union, is presented to the entire 
continent. 

As the international organization of the American republics, the Pan American 
Union also serves as the permanent organ of the Pan American conferences. 
In this capacity, it plays a leading part in the preparations for the conferences, 
including the formulation of the programs and regulations and the preparations 
of documentary material; in promoting the ratification of the treaties and con- 
ventions that may be signed and in serving as a depository for the instruments 
of ratification; and lastly, but most important, in giving effect to the resolutions 
adopted at the conferences. 

The constructive achievements of the last 40 years give promise of even larger 
results in the future. We have in this hemisphere entered upon a period of 
international development which I firmly believe is destined to give to the world 
an outstanding example of mutual helpfulness in the solution of the problems 
common to all our countries. Without the slightest attempt at compulsion— 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect and confidence—we are endeavoring to place 
the experience of each at the service of all, thus promoting the well-being of our 
respective peoples. The form of international cooperation which we have in 
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view does not call for the abandonment of any legitimate national aims, but it 
does mean that all such aims must be so shaped as not to conflict with the com- 
plete fulfillment of international obligations. 

We all rejoice at this, the first celebration of Pan American Day, because it will 
serve to visualize to our respective peoples the essential unity of purpose of the 
nations of America, as well as their common obligation to carry forward to new 
and higher levels the spirit of international cooperation, of which this day is the 
symbol. 


His Excellency, Sr. Don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico 
to the United States, followed the Secretary of State, saying: 


The peoples of the American Continent awake to-day to a new conscious- 
ness facing the dawn of a future laden with great prospects and with heavy 
responsibilities. 

As if peopled by the spirits of things to be, the air of the Continent, even as 
we speak, is alive with emotion, with omen and with premonition. From the 
barren wastes of Little America to those of the uninhabitable north, for the first 
time in history a single harmonious hymn breathes through space, a single solemn 
hymn raised by the common aspiration of the free peoples of the American 
Republics. 

We come here to-day not to pay reverence to the past, deserving as it may be 
of our homage; indebted as we are to our great men for their devotion, their 
endeavors and their sacrifice, we have not congregated at this time to exalt 
them. Nor did we come to commemorate the imposition of one over the dis- 
tress of the others. We are here with a nobler and higher mission: Responding 
to the urgent, to the imperative call of the future, we are here to celebrate the 
first Pan American Day. 

It was not in vain that Columbus’s discovery was called the New World, nor 
strange that with it a forceful period of human history may have come to close. 
Master nations of the time, full of ambition, experience, and cares, thought they 
had found in the discovery only territories of wealth not dreamt of before; but 
we, who live and toil here in this hemisphere, who are the inheritors of the earnest 
efforts of those ambitions, experiences, and cares, have found in our world higher 
riches of a spiritual nature which it is our imperative duty to preserve: The dig- 
nity and liberty of nations, the dignity and freedom of man, human self-respect, 
and an equal opportunity for all. These must be the foundations of the coming 
civilization of the world, which is already discernible in outline and which, origi- 
nating in the spiritual and economic potentialities of America, it becomes our 
duty and our responsibility to build. 

Simén Bolivar, that genius and dreamer, over a century ago, when the largest 
part of our territories was still preoccupied with the outcome of our fight for 
liberty, had already conceived the idea of an association of American States that 
would unite the spirit of our peoples in a common endeavor to preserve the con- 
quests of self-determination won through so much suffering. 

The idea was premature, and it took almost the whole century for our countries 
to realize its grandeur and justification; but at the close of that period, before an 
amazed and skeptical world, we created the first non-political union of the States 
of a continent. 

We associated ourselves to labor in good faith for the common weal, not to 
the advantage nor to the detriment of any one member, and though our Union 
has not left the cradle and during the short period of its life world conditions have 
not been such as to foster our endeavors, yet modest as the results are, humanly 
imperfect as they may be, we must look with satisfaction at what has been 
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attained and with encouragement and pride to what the future, in its unlimited 
stores, keeps in reserve for us to accomplish. 

History teaches that civilizations proceed by cycles, determined by the cul- 
tural, economic, and political requirements of human aggregates, superposed one 
upon another with a progressive tendency. Just now, none but deaf spirits can 
fail to heed the earnest, the imperative call that fills the world for peace, for 
conciliation, for a harmonious accord that shall permit us all to labor in good 
faith in the belief that we are cooperating in a common and sincere endeavor to 
attain the only ideal mankind has ever had—human happiness. 

The American Continent is young, but not so much so in experience. We 
have even now wealth undreamt of before; our peoples of different ethnological 
derivation have shown their capability by past and present accomplishments; 
we want nothing that does not belong to us; we wish our hospitality to embrace 
everyone who comes in earnest to work for the betterment of all; we desire to 
work assiduously for peace and human contentment through the means at our 
disposal, through our effort to help maintain the liberty and dignity of nations, 
the dignity and freedom of man, human self-respect, and an equal opportunity 
for all. 

In the past the Pan American Union has been merely an association of American 
States for their common good. Through the creation of Pan American Day it 
has become an institution of greater significance; it has become an association of 
the American peoples for the good of all. 

A great, a happy inspiration, indeed, was the one that, responding to the call 
of our time, created this day. As if peopled by the spirits of things to be, the 
air of our continent is alive with emotion, with omen and premonition. From 
the barren wastes of Little America to those of the uninhabitable north, for the 
first time in history a single harmonious hymn breathes through space, a single 
solemn hymn raised by the common aspirations of the free peoples of the American 
Republics. 


The Governing Board then adjourned to the terrace overlooking 
the gardens of the Pan American Union. There about 700 students, 
representing the 62 universities and public and private high schools 
of Washington, were assembled to pay their tribute to continental 
friendship. Other guests included the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Mr. William John Cooper, school and university offi- 
cials, and officers of the National Education Association and the 
American Red Cross. The audience was eloquently addressed by 
His Excellency Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador of Cuba, who 
spoke as follows: 

The establishment of an international organization can have no permanent 
results if it be not vivified by sentiments of respect, of consideration, and of 
affection among its members. Treaties and conventions have been in all epochs 
the fruit of the long and patient efforts of statesmen and diplomats, but their 
constructive benefits have been at times destroyed in a single day. The great 
essential among nations is the spirit of harmony. 

In order to assure permanent friendship we need, in all parts of the world, the 
determination to respect the interest and the honor of others as if they were our 
own. Inso doing we benefit ourselves and we serve the common cause of civiliza- 
tion. That country which in modern times abandons the selfishness of the past, 
the inheritance from the dark ages of mankind, and is capable of giving full 
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respect to men who live beyond its frontiers, is the only one which can cooperate 
efficiently in the effort for progress and general welfare. 

The international policy of the world has been based fundamentally upon two 
principles—elimination and cooperation, With Pan Americanism we definitely 
took the road of cooperation. 

Nowadays the relations between countries are so intimate; their interests are 
so interdependent; general rules of life are held so much in common, that inter- 
national cooperation is not only a noble ideal, a mandate of Providence, but a 
necessity of our daily existence. We have shortened distances, changing the 
old idea of space. We interchange millions of tons of commodities; as soon as we 
have a little culture we speak several languages; we travel easily and comfortably 
over great parts of the earth. We have created the same environment with the 
same principles of morality and justice everywhere. That is a reality in all our 
modern world. 

Moreover, if community of sentiment and interest exists in a land which bears 
the same name throughout, has had the same discoverers, has developed the same 
historical conditions, is governed by the same institutions, and strives toward 
the same aspirations, then political unity, in a broad sense, is the natural conse- 
quence and a categorical imperative of events. 

It is the duty of the statesman to acknowledge the facts and to carry them 
always toward higher purposes. So when James G. Blaine, Secretary of State of 
the United States, convoked the first Pan American Conference, he was realizing 
what was already in the nature of things. Likewise, when the delegates from all 
the Americas have taken action at six Pan American Conferences they have 
followed the indications of previously established events. The Pan American 
organization, which has now been in existence for 42 years, has its roots in the 
first period of the past century, in the very geographical structure, and in the 
history of America. 

I desire to address especially the young people. The work of consolidating 
Pan Americanism rests particularly upon them. The work of harmonizing 
actual facts with the psychology of the people of our 21 republics will be accom- 
plished in the future by spirits having great freedom, by minds without prejudices, 
by hearts with sincere love. Generations of the past have created the great 
frame of Pan Americanism and erected the structure; the near future will give to 
it the real soul. 

We have initiated trends toward economic and political understandings, similar 
juridical institutions, reciprocal sanitary defense, intellectual cooperation, and 
have undertaken many other important mutual activities; youth must con- 
summate and improve all these activities and carry them to completion with 
generous mind, without any ill-advised idea of obtaining benefit to the prejudice 
of others. From the youth of to-day will spring the statesmen of to-morrow. 
They must accept now, at an age when culture is the education of the spirit, those 
principles which we appreciate in all their importance but which for historical 
reasons have never fully penetrated our minds. The youth of to-day will apply 
the material heritage which we bequeath to them with the highest moral results. 

At the present moment youth has also another mission, a mission equally 
important—to know the basis of Pan Americanism, to understand the feelings 
and ideas of their contemporaries in the other nations of America; to speak their 
languages; to frequent the institutions where any American can meet and under- 
stand other Americans from distant latitudes; to acquire knowledge of the modes 
of life, methods of business, political systems, and the general habits of the other 
inhabitants of this hemisphere. By fulfilling this mission they will acquire 
knowledge of immense reciprocal value. 
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STUDENT EXERCISES AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Governing Board and representatives of Washington universities and high schools participated in the 
outdoor ceremonies. 


In the capital of every one of the other 20 American republics, people are 
assembled as we are here, all animated by the same feeling of solidarity. I hope 
that every year we shall convene for identical ceremonies, devoting our best 
thoughts on this day to the practical achievements and great ideals of Pan 
Americanism. 


Sr. Carlos H. Lee, of Chile, a student at Georgetown University, 
responded for Latin America in the following words: 


Unprecedented in the history of civilization is the example of the 21 Republics 
comprising the States of the New World which, since their inception more than 
a century ago, have lived in the most perfect tranquillity and harmony known to 
man. 

Predetermined by nature herself to collaboration and solidarity, and imbued 
with the ideals of the French philosophers and encyclopedists, they early severed 
their political ties with the Old World and established themselves as independent 
nations. Founded on the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and obliged to work out their common destiny on the same continent, 
and at approximately the same epoch, it was but natural that they should feel 
drawn together and unite more and more amongst themselves. 

Free from the traditions of aggression and greed which have been so character- 
istic of life in the Old World, we, the Republics of America, inspired by the very 
generosity with which nature has showered her gifts upon us, have since the 
beginning of our existence shown a willingness to cooperate and live in harmony 
with our sister States. Realizing very early in our lives the obligation we had 
to consolidate these principles by a more perfect union, from mere noninterference 
with one another we quickly passed to confederation, and Bolivar’s ideal of a 
united America is now fast becoming a reality. 
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For many years our countries by common consent have been congregating 
in great assemblies in order to strengthen our already close ties of friendship, and 
help one another in the solution of the many and difficult problems with which 
we are confronted. This spirit of union and cooperation, however, in order to 
grow and endure must become a vital force in the heart of every one of us, and 
our purely political and economic interests must be subordinated to our intel- 
lectual and cultural ties. To say that this side of our friendship has been ignored 
would be to repudiate the years of labor of our educational agencies, the numerous 
congresses intended to bring into closer contact men of our different countries, 
and the offering of scholarships and fellowships for the interchange of ideas, by 
our different universities and governments. 

The task, however, has just commenced, and we, the students of America, 
must endeavor to carry on what has been so successfully initiated by past gener- 
ations. As yet unaffected by the prejudices of our elders, we are in a far better 
position to appreciate each other’s cultures and to tolerate our relative differ- 
ences. Because of this advantage it is upon the shoulders of us, the citizens of 
to-morrow, that the responsibility for the future of Pan Americanism rests. 

Our duty is apparent, and our task the development of a broader criterion 
through the study of each other’s history and problems. Only thus armed with 
a clearer knowledge of ourselves, shall we avoid the misunderstandings and disa- 
greements which are the result of ignorance and intolerance. For over a century 
our countries have lived in the most perfect state of peace and cooperation that 
history can record, and God willing, we, the future citizens of Pan America, will 
strive our utmost to insure its preservation. 


Mr. Edwin McChntock, a Western High School student, spoke for 
the United States, as follows: 


What have the Americas had in common? <A background of history and tra- 
dition; their discoverer, Columbus; then, Washington and Bolivar; San Martin 
and Lincoln; struggles for liberty and independence; the same ideals and form 
of government. ; 

Occupying adjacent continents, separated from the rest of the world by wide 
seas, possessing the same desire for wider friendships, with mutual benefits to be 
gained from trade, and with common needs and aspirations, is it not natural 
that these countries should enjoy a close relationship? 

Why have they not achieved more fully the cooperation which would yield 
such great mutual advantages? Obstacles have been the isolation of distance, 
differences of language, customs, and temperament, and the lack of understand- 
ing by the people of the several countries of each other’s particular problems 
and viewpoints. 

These influences have tended to separate us, to make us alien to each other, 
and so misunderstanding has been easy. 

To-day the barriers to the friendly cooperation and mutual help of the 
Americas are being broken down. Ease, quickness, and tremendous increase of 
communication have brought our countries closer together than ever before. 

But there is another, far more fundamental method of attaining better rela- 
tions. That method lies in establishing a sympathetic understanding of each 
other by interchange and appreciation of our respective intellectual and cultural 
achievements. 

Latin America, the vivid colorful combination of age-old civilizations with the 
culture of the Conquistadors; and the United States, with its original vital devel- 
opment from the merging of old-world influences and its Anglo-Saxon heritage, 
must meet, augment each other, and profit from the meeting. 





TREE PLANTING AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The planting of a tree commemorating the first observance of Pan American Day conciuded the afternoon 
program at the Pan American Union. Mrs. Andrew Carnegie was an interested spectator at the cere- 
mony, in which each member of the Governing Board assisted. 
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The great Pan American Union has been foremost in promoting cultural con- 
tacts between the nations. By sponsoring exchange of books, instructors, 
methods of education, and students; by arranging inter-American exhibitions of 
art, literature, and music, it has made great strides toward an increased reali- 
zation of our mutual ideas and ideals. 

This is prophetic of the future. The best way to become acquainted is in 
friendly talk. But a problem can not be discussed unless the attitudes and 
peculiarities of the participants are understood and met. If we know and appre- 
ciate our friends through their ideas and culture, then it is easy to act in accord 
with them. 

Think, ladies and gentlemen, what a vista of possibilities opens before a new 
Pan America, based upon a similarity of interests, united by a sympathetic 
understanding, and going forward to a common destiny as a dominating factor 
in the world. 


At the conclusion of the addresses, miniature standards containing 
the flags of the 21 Republics, members of the Pan American Union, 
were presented by the Secretary of State to representatives of the 
several schools and colleges participating in the ceremonies. These 
gifts were made through the generosity of Mr. Chester D. Pugsley, 
oiweelskallN; V7: 

At the close of the exercises on the esplanade, to which the Navy 
Band bad contributed with several selections, the members of the 
Governing Board passed to an inclosure on the lawn, marked by 21 
standards, each bearing the flag of one of the Pan American Repub- 
lics. There, in the presence of the student representatives and other 
guests, a sturdy oak was planted in commemoration of the first 
observance of Pan American Day, the Secretary of State and the 
diplomatic representative of each nation throwing a shovelful of 
earth around the roots. Simultaneously hundreds of doves were 
freed, and as they rose into the blue sky they appeared to be wing- 
ing their way southward to carry a message of good fellowship to all 
the countries represented in the Pan American Union and the ob- 
servance of Pan American Day in Washington. 

In the evening a program of Latin American music was given in 
the beautiful Hall of the Americas by the United States Marine Band, 
to a large and distinguished audience composed of members of the 
diplomatic corps, officials of the Government of the United States, 
and other guests. The vocal soloists, Srta. Josefina Meca, of Cuba, 
and Sr. Héctor de Lara, of Mexico, were warmly greeted. 

In a later issue of the BULLETIN some of the ceremonies commemo- 
rating the first Pan American Day elsewhere in the United States and 
in Latin America will be described. 


SUMMARY OF ARCH/EOLOGICAL WORK 
IN THE AMERICAS IN 1929 AND 1930° 


Ill. ARCHAOLOGICAL WORK IN NORTH AMERICA 


By Carn WH Gurain, 7S. AeMe Ph bp: 
Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


N the summary of archeological field work in North America 

published in the March, 1929, issue of the BuLuLetiIn of the Pan 
American Union, I divided the activities of those archeologists 
interested in the northern continent into three groups according to 
the general problems considered. ‘The first of these deals with the 
antiquity of man in the New World, the second with the development 
of the peripheral cultures of the continent, and the third with the rise 
and spread of the cultures acquainted with agriculture. The research 
of the past two years will again be discussed under this grouping. 


The discoveries at Folsom, N. Mex., in 1928 stimulated interest in 
the antiquity of man in North America. During both of the field 
seasons under discussion the American Museum of Natural History 
has done reconnaissance work in New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyom- 
ing, searching for additional traces of the Folsom culture. Other 
organizations working in this general region have also kept it in mind. 
Doctor Renaud, of the University of Denver, while surveying eastern 
Colorado, found what he believes to be traces of the Folsom people. 
Possible evidences of early man have come to hght in Texas near 
Abilene, where traces of human occupation have been found 24 to 
27 feet below the surface. A number of the stone artifacts are rela- 
tively simple and show definite patina. Of course their geological 
age must be determined from a careful examination of the physio- 
graphic conditions of the region. In western Nebraska, where Mr. 
Harold Cook, formerly with the Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
has organized the Cook Museum of Natural History at Agate, the 
accidental finding of flaked implements in an old consolidated fresh- 
water mud deposit has brought the locality to the attention of the 
archeologist. 

By far the most noteworthy contribution to this great problem has 
been made by Mr. M. R. Harrington, of the Southwest Museum of 
Los Angeles, working in association with paleontologists of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. In the fall of 1929, he found a cave 





1 Parts I and II of this article, on archeological work in Mexico and Central and South America, 
appeared in the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, April, 1931. 
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near Las Vegas, Nev., known as Gypsum Cave because of its mineral 
deposits. Attention has been called to it by the finding of Basket 
Maker objects on the surface of extensive deposits in the inner cham- 
bers. In January, 1930, he began excavations there, which were 
suspended during the hot summer months, but were resumed on 
November 1, through the cooperation of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Soon it became evident that while the surface material 
could be recognized culturally, every room of the cave yielded some- 
thing pointing toward occupation by a people older than the Basket 
Makers and apparently associated with extinct Pleistocene animals 





Courtesy of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles 


RESTORATION OF THE GROUND SLOTH NOTHROTHERIUM 


Among the discoveries made at Gypsum Cave, Nev., in 1930, by Mr. M. R. Harrington, of the South- 
west Museum, Los Angeles, were ground sloth remains. 


such as the native American horse, two species of indigenous camels, 
and the ground sloth Nothrotherium. Mr. Harrington writes: 
‘‘Among the evidences pointing to the association of man with the 
extinct animals were pieces of a cane torch lying beside the bones of 
a baby sloth, under undisturbed strata and in an unburned area; a 
collection of sticks burned on one end, evidently the remains of a 
torch, under a solid undisturbed layer of unburned sloth dung; a 
stone dart point between two layers of burned sloth dung and within 
a yard of a sloth bone on the same level; a piece of a wooden dart 
shaft under a layer of sloth dung; two other dart points at the bottom 





FOSSIL IVORY OBJECTS 
FROM ALASKA 


“The most interesting archae- 
ological specimens from the 
region of the western 
Eskimo, are those in ‘fossil 
ivory,’ the term being ap- 
plied to walrus ivory that 
through long lying in the 
ground has assumed more 
or less of a pearly yellow, 
variegated, sepia-brown or 
black color,’”? remarks Dr. 
Ales Hrdli¢éka in his ‘An- 
thropological Survey in 
Alaska,’ published by the 
Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Upper: Fossil 
ivory needle cases and spear- 
heads of fine workmanship, 
from the northern Bering 
Sea region. Lower: Old 
fossil ivory objects. That 
to the right, which is deco- 
rated on both sides, is almost 
classic in form. 





From ‘Anthropological Survey in Alaska 


” 
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of a rock slide in the top of which and almost directly above them lay 
a sloth skull; fragments of two painted dart shafts at a considerable 
depth from the surface (about 10 feet) beneath a layer containing 
pieces of sloth dung and hair; and most important of all, the finding 
of a small bed of charcoal at a depth of about 8 feet from the surface 
beneath two layers of sloth manure.” 

It is evident, then, that the information concerning the antiquity 
of man in America is gradually accumulating and that we may hope 
for some clear-cut and irrefutable evidence either for or against the 
hypothesis of Pleistocene man in the New World in the near future. 


Of the regions occupied by the peripheral nonagricultural groups 
of North America, that which has received the most attention in the 
past two years is the Alaskan Peninsula. The United States Gov- 
ernment has continued its investigations begun there several years 
ago. Doctor Hrdli¢ka, of the United States National Museum, 
devoted the field seasons of both years to a study of the physical 
anthropology of both the living and the extinct peoples of the region. 
In 1929 he continued the work he had begun in 1926 along the Yukon 
River, finding no clear line of separation either culturally or physi- 
cally between the Eskimo of the lower and the Indians of the middle 
Yukon. The lower river culture was richer than that of the middle 
stretches, but an extensive study of the archeology of the region is 
practically impossible because of the heavy erosion and the shifting 
of the stream channels. In 1930 Doctor Hrdli¢ka visited the Kus- 
kokwim River Valley, which formerly had a considerable Eskimo 
population. From the existing and abandoned village sites he was 
able to secure an important collection of measurements on living 
peoples and on skeletal remains which will clarify the physical 
affinities of these people. 

Mr. Henry B. Collins, jr., also of the United States National 
Museum, spent his third and fourth field seasons in Alaska, concen- 
trating on St. Lawrence Island, which he had visited in previous 
years. The geographical relationships of the several middens exam- 
ined on the northwest coast of the island and the collection of a large 
quantity of specimens make it possible to outline rather definitely 
the major developments in the Bering Sea culture from the oldest 
known stage of Eskimo culture, which is ancestral to the Thule cul- 
ture. It seems probable that the Old Bering Sea culture had its 
origin in northeastern Siberia somewhere between the Anadyr and 
Kolyama Rivers. 

The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania also has worked 
in Alaska during both field seasons. Excavations in 1929, continuing 
work begun in Thule culture sites near Point Barrow in 1919, dis- 
closed architectural features, and smaller objects showing definite 
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cultural affinities with the better-known eastern phase of the Thule 
culture. In 1930 this museum investigated village sites on Prince 
William Sound and Cook Inlet. In the former region the cultures 
had not changed greatly immediately preceding and following the 
Russian conquest, and were strongly influenced by the northwest 
coast Indians. Two cultures were found in the latter region. One 
was very old, similar to that of the Eskimo of Kodiac and Prince 
William Sound, and the other was a more modern culture of late pre- 


SIMILAR KNIVES FROM 
WIDELY SEPARATE 
REGIONS 


“The art shown by these 
objects, the conventional- 
ization, and especially the 
decorations, appear to show 
affinity on one hand to 
deeper eastern Asia and on 
the other to those of the 
American northwest coast 
and even lower,” says 
Dr. AleS Hrdli¢ka in ‘An- 
thropological Survey in 
Alaska.’ Top: Ivory han- 
dle of a late paleolithic 
poignard from France, 
carved in the likeness of a 
reindeer. Left: Two knives 
of fossil mammoth ivory re- 
cently made by an Eskimo 
of Seward Peninsula, Alaska. 
Each handle bears the 
carved figure of a crouching 
animal. (Gifts to the U.S. 
National Museum by 
Doctor Hrdlitka.) Right: 
Two ancient ceremonial 
Mexican obsidian knives, 
with handles in the form of 
crouching figures entirely 
covered with mosaic of tur- 
quoise and other minerals. 





From ‘‘Anthropological Survey in Alaska” 


Russian and Russian times, basically Athapascan but showing Eskimo 
influence. 

These Alaskan investigations have done much to acquaint us with 
some of the geographical and cultural problems of the early Asiatic 
migrants. The evidence is very naturally showing that the problem 
is not a simple one, and also that considerably more work must be done 
before the relationships between the Indians and the Eskimo are 
understood. 
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Archeological field work on the west coast of North America has 
been confined almost entirely to southern California. The San Diego 
Museum continued the survey of the Mojave Sink region begun in 
1926, recording sites and petroglyphs and collecting sherds. In 1929 
a study was made of shell middens along the coast of San Diego 
County, where stratigraphic evidence was found for three or four 
distinct cultures. In 1930 this museum devoted much of its time to 
San Nicolas Island, where again stratigraphic evidence seemed to 
show the existence of three cultures, in spite of the badly disturbed 
condition caused by relic hunters. 

In 1929 the Los Angeles Museum was enabled, through the generos- 
ity of Dr. Charles Van Bergen, to begin an examination of Chumash 
village sites northwest of Los Angeles, one of which yielded literally 
thousands of specimens of stone, bone, and wood. 

In addition to the work done by Mr. Harrington at Gypsum Cave, 
the Southwest Museum last year also studied caves in San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside Counties near Los Angeles, Calif., which contained 
pottery, baskets, wood and stone implements, most of which can 
probably be attributed to the Kawia Indians prior to the coming of 
the white man. 

In the fall of 1930 Mr. Stirling, of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, examined the archeological assets of northeastern Nevada 
from the point of view of possible future excavations. The Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, sent a field party to south- 
ern Idaho in 1929, hoping to extend the northern limits of the cultures 
of Nevada and Utah. Although the results were negative on this 
point, a number of interesting camp and cave sites were found. In 
one of these caves overlooking the Snake River, several occupational 
layers, all apparently of the same culture, indicated the cave had 
been used as a temporary camping site. In the Columbia-Frazier 
region of the west coast, Dr. Harlan I. Smith, of the National Museum 
of Canada, visited some shell heaps during the summer of 1929 and 
photographed a number of archeological specimens in private col- 
lections. He continued his recording and preservation of petroglyphs, 
principally on Hornby Island. No field work has been reported from 
this region for 1930. The simpler cultures of central and eastern 
Canada were not studied archeologically during the last two years. 


The majority of the archeological field parties on this continent 
concerned themselves with the growth and distribution of the cultures 
acquainted with agriculture. These may be divided regionally into 
the Northeast Woodlands, the SoutheastWoodlands, the Great Plains, 
and the Southwest. 

Northeast Woodlands.—The most northern agricultural groups 
lived about the Great Lakes and in the St. Lawrence Basin. For 
several years the National Museum of Canada has devoted a part of 
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its efforts to a study of this area. Mr. W. J. Wintemberg spent the 
1929 season on the west coast of Newfoundland, where he found traces 
of Eskimo occupation in 10 localities, at least 2 of which contained 
material resembling that of the Cape Dorset Eskimo culture. In 
1930 he returned to this general region, finding very few evidences of 
Indian occupation on the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Later, in eastern New Brunswick, he obtained a fair quantity 
of material from a pre-European Micmac site. The Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, sent an expedition in 1930 to 
Cape Breton Island in Nova Scotia. South of the international 
line, Phillips Academy of Andover continued its study of Maine 
archeology, begun many years ago, by sending a party in 1929 to 
the Georges River region above Thomaston, Me. In 1930 Dr. W. K. 
Moorehead, of this institution, cooperating with a number of local 
organizations, conducted an archeological survey of the Merrimac 
River Valley in New England. 

Further south, on Long Island, the active Long Island Chapter of 
the New York State Archeological Association continued during 
both 1929 and 1930 the excavation of extensive village sites on 
Noyack Bay, Southampton, and at Wickham Creek, Cutchogue, 
gathering a collection of pottery and implements, some of which, 
found during 1929, resemble those of the famous Trenton argillite 
culture. The New Jersey State Museum, which was reorganized in 
the spring of 1929, plans to continue the archeological survey of the 
State and to study some of the more strategic sites. 

In Pennsylvania the efforts of Miss Frances Dorrance over a period 
of vears resulted in the organization in 1929 of the Society for 
Pennsylvania Archeology. Three expeditions were sent out that 
year. The first of these excavated mounds near Halifax and Academia 
and did survey work in the general region. A second expedition, 
working with the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, made a survey of the region near 
West Overton, which was extended over a larger area during 1930. 
A third expedition, conducted jointly for part of the season by the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, investigated a camp site on the Susque- 
hanna, in which material was found indicating relationship with 
Algonkian, Andaste, and Iroquoian cultures. In 1930 most of the 
energy of the society was devoted to the recording and reproduction 
of the pictographs along the Susquehanna River near Safe Harbor 
and to a study of village sites in the neighborhood. In the latter work 
a remarkable series of vessels, many of which were unbroken, was 
found. 

North of Pennsylvania in New York State, the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, formerly the Rochester Municipal Museum, 
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under the direction of Dr. Arthur C. Parker, has continued its care- 
ful study of western New York archzology. Each season field parties 
from this museum examine a number of sites. The more important 
of those investigated during 1929 were a Wenroe, or Neutral, site near 
Buffalo; a Cayuga site in Cayuga County containing evidence of an 
aboriginal culture in use as late as 1779; and an Algonkian burial 
site along the lake shore. In 1930, work along the Susquehanna 
River near Binghamton disclosed unexpected ceramic evidences of a 
strangely mixed Iroquois-Algonkian culture, thereby raising many 
interesting detailed problems. Later in the season Doctor Parker 
visited Mr. Cadzow’s party near Safe Harbor, Pa. 

Just north of the eastern Great Lakes the National Museum of 
Canada excavated, during 1930, a pre-European Neutral Iroquoian 
site in southwestern Ontario, obtaining material belonging to a 
A PLATFORM TOBACCO 

PIPE IN EFFIGY OF A 
RACCOON 
From a mound in southern 


Ohio excavated by Dr. E. F. 
Greenman. 





Courtesy of Emerson F’. Greenman 


transitional period before the full blossoming of the Neutral culture. 
About the same time, along the eastern shore of Lake Huron, the 
McDonald-Warren Foundation (Three Oaks, Mich.) Expedition 
found a prehistoric burial under limestone slabs on La Cloche Island, 
in Georgian Bay. 

The research work of Doctor Parker in New York State and of 
Mr. Wintemberg in Canada has resulted in a rather clear outline of 
the pre-Columbian culture of the Tlroquois, which extended as far 
north as the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and south well 
into Pennsylvania. In the summer of 1929 the Ohio State Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society, working in the northeastern part of the 
State, excavated 13 sites and identified 6 others as Iroquois by surface 
material. In the spring of 1930 two more village sites just south of 
Cleveland yielded quantities of animal bones, many artifacts, and a 
number of whole pots of Iroquois type. In the vicinity of Akron, 
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Ohio, two other sites, fortified as were those near Cleveland, yielded 
meager results. Then in July an Iroquois village site and two Hope- 
well mounds near Huron, in Erie County, were examined. The 
former yielded 20 skeletons and a comparatively small, but distinctive, 
collection of artifacts. The latter, which are the first examples of 
Hopewell culture to be examined in northern Ohio, contained such 
material as silver-covered copper ear spools and platform pipes. 
Farther south in Ohio, Doctor Greenman, of this society, continued 
the investigation of the better known Ohio cultures by spending the 
latter part of the summer of 1929 upon a Fort Ancient village site near ~ 
Middletown, three small mounds just west of the famous Seip Mound 
in Ross County, and a preliminary survey of sites along the Ohio 
River. In 1930 the latter part of the summer was devoted to the 
excavation of a large mound of the Adena type near Athens, in the 
southeastern part of the State. A single burial was found in a pre- 
tentious subfloor rectangular tomb about 6 feet in depth. 

Early in the summer of 1930 the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania examined a conical mound on the east bank of the 
Ohio River at Beechbottom, W. Va., which proved to be related to 
the Adena culture remains of Ohio. The single grave in the center 
and below the original surface was bark lined and showed no traces 
of alog sepuleher. The dark soil of the mound contained a number of 
artifacts, including 9 complete and 13 fragmentary tubular pipes of 
the Adena type. 

The survey begun in 1928 by the Indiana Historical Bureau has 
been continued during the succeeding two years. The work in the 
Whitewater River Valley was completed in 1929. During this final 
season a large mound was excavated in Randolph County near the 
headwaters of the river. A rectangular pit, dug in the center of the 
mound and below the fermer ground surface, contained a single 
burial, with which was associated a ceremonial skull. Evidences of 
a complex burial structure and some interesting specimens, including 
copper bracelets around which were three layers of woven fabric, were 
secured. This is the first evidence in this State of a high culture 
similar to those in Ohio. In 1930 Mr. Frank Setzler, who has been 
in charge of this work for the historical bureau, began a survey of 
the White River, beginning at its source in Randolph County. After 
completing three counties, he joined the staff of the United States 
National Museum, but the survey was continued by Mr. Eggan, of 
the University of Chicago, who completed two more counties and 
began a third. These three field seasons constitute an excellent 
beginning on a systematic State survey. In the fall of 1930 the 
Madison County Historical Society presented to the State of Indiana 
a group of mounds on the left bank of the White River, which will 
become a State park of about 250 acres. The Indiana Department 
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of Conservation has continued to increase the archeological collections 
in the State museum, and during 1929 members of the staff visited 
a few sites. 

The State of Illinois is one of the most strategic regions in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, for it les between the great river itself 
and the more complex cultures to the east, and in the northern part 
embraces some of the western cultures of the Great Lakes region. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that the archeological activity 
in this State has increased during the past two years. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois has continued the survey of southern and central 
Illinois begun several years ago by Dr. Warren K. Moorehead, 
spending the 1929 season in an examination of a village site near 
Utica, where remains of snakes were found with burials. In the fall 





Courtesy of the Museum, University of Pennsylvania 
SKELETON FOUND IN WEST VIRGINIA MOUND 


Excavation of an Indian mound at Beech Bottom, near Wheeling, uncovered a skeleton which had been 
richly decorated with shell and copper beads, seen at right of illustration. 


of that year Dr. Arthur R. Kelly accepted a position as anthropologist 
at the university, and in 1930 carried forward the excavations at the 
village near Utica. A profusion of fire and refuse pits were found 
sunk to different depths from different floor levels, which will prob- 
ably provide interesting data on those cultures which used the IIli- 
nois River at different times as a highway. Further excavation in 
the Mitchell group of mounds, opened in 1929, revealed interesting 
cultural changes, including European intrusive burials. The data 
from these sites may be related to those found by Langford at Joliet 
in previous years and to the results of the work of the University of 
Chicago. Survey work was also done by the university in the south- 
ern Wabash Valley. 

The University of Chicago has also continued its well-arranged 
field policy adopted several years ago. In 1929 a mound near Quincy 
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was excavated which contained many skeletons, a large fireplace in 
the center, and a number of artifacts, including some woven fabric 
which could be saved. Excavations were also made in a mound near 
Ursa and in a camp site near Chicago. Mr. George Langford, who 
was recently appointed research associate in anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, spent some time excavating Adler Mound 
No. 5 near Joliet, where a central burial chamber was found 6 feet 
below the ground surface. During both 1929 and 1930 surveys 
were carried forward by the members of the University of Chicago 
field parties in several counties of the State. 

In 1930 the University of Chicago centered its activities about 
Lewistown, in the Illinois River Valley. The students, under the 
direction of Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, included five fellows from the 
Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa Fe, who had been assigned to 
this party. One mound contained many flint blades, shell beads, 
bones, pipes, implements of copper, and other artifacts, as well as 
150 skeletons. All three of the known Bluff cultures of the region 
were found in one mound, making possible a determination of their 
age. Hopewell remains were found in the valley; in one of these sites 
log-covered tombs and a central burial pit were encountered. Near 
Liverpool a second Hopewell site disclosed below the mound proper, 
in sand resting upon river gravels, nine skeletons of long-headed indivi- 
duals who are different from the round-headed type associated with 
the Bluff culture. The finding of these long heads beneath this 
mound is the more significant since similar skeletons have been 
encountered under similar circumstances by Mr. Langford near 
Joliet. 

To the west of Illinois, across the Mississippi River, the State 
Historical Society of Iowa has continued the archeological investi- 
gations which resulted in the completion, in 1928, of the preliminary 
survey of the State. In 1929 village sites were found on the tops of 
the Mississippi bluffs in eastern Iowa which produced what is known 
as Algonkian criteria, although there are also traces of a different 
culture. Along the Missouri bluffs, in the southwestern part of the 
State, Doctor Keyes found in 1930 distinct evidences of a fifth culture 
which seems to be related to those to the west in Nebraska. Excava- 
tions carried on in June of this year in the rock shelters on the Cedar 
River disclosed material indicating that the culture was of a Wood- 
land or Algonkian type. 

On the western border of the Great Lakes region the Milwaukee 
Public Museum during 1929 continued its field work in three western 
counties of Wisconsin, searching for new evidence of the Hopewell 
influences which had been discovered the previous year. Although 
nothing interesting was found on this point, valuable data bearing 
upon important local problems were obtained. Several camp sites 
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were investigated, among them one near Vernon County which showed 
a Woodland Siouan type of culture superimposed upon one containing 
Algonkianlike pottery. The adjacent mounds were correlated with 
the lower strata. In Crawford County Mr. McKern excavated in 
the Polander group, finding burials covered by plats of stones varying 
from 6 to 25 feet in diameter. In 1930, the museum continued the 
study of the Schwert mounds in Trempealeau County. The data 
secured greatly increase the knowledge of the Wisconsin variant of 
the basic Hopewell culture. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society and the State Historical 
Museum of Wisconsin, working under the leadership of Mr. Charles 
E. Brown, continued the surveys and investigations which have been 
carried on by these institutions for a good many years. The present 
records show 11,600 earthworks and over 600 camp and village sites 
in the State. In addition to recording and marking the major an- 
tiquities, the society has also made a survey of the Indian pottery 
in the several Wisconsin museums. 

Within the Great Lakes region itself, archeological work in Michi- 
ean has been done by the Museum of Anthropology at the university. 
In 1929 a reconnaissance was made of Oceania, Mecosta, and Newaygo 
Counties, in the western part of the State. For several years the 
museum has been compiling data for an archeological atlas of Michi- 
gan, which at the close of 1930 is practically ready for publication. 
At the request of the State legislature, the university museums made 
a survey of Isle Royal, in Lake Superior. The archeological part of 
the work was done by Mr. Fred Dustin, of Saginaw, as a special agent 
of the Museum of Anthropology, during the summers of 1929 and 1930. 

South of the Ohio River lies a region which has gained the reputa- 
tion of being a buffer area between the North and the South. During 
Indian times also, the State of Kentucky seems to have had cultures 
related to those both north and south of it. Several years ago the 
University of Kentucky began a systematic survey and study of the 
archeological remains within the State. In continuing this policy, 
excavations were made in rock shelters in eastern Kentucky during 
the early summers of both 1929 and 1930. These yielded a great 
variety of artifacts, including textiles, matting, bags, and moccasins. 
The latter half of the 1929 season was devoted to excavations in a 
village site in Logan County containing 67 mounds. The most inter- 
esting discovery was an earthen pit walled with limestone in which the 
temperatures had been sufficiently high to reduce the rock to lime. 
During 1930, excavations were carried on in Crittenden County, 
near the Ohio River, disclosing a domiciliary mound containing 
a large quantity of potsherds, and on the Tennessee border, where 
a stone grave cemetery was investigated. 
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Southeastern Woodlands.—Considerable activity has been shown by 
the recently organized East Tennessee Archeological Society, with 
headquarters in Chattanooga. Its first field season, that of 1930, was 
devoted to surveying in the eastern part of the State and excavating 
three conical mounds near the Tennessee River. Particular attention 
is being paid to a complete survey of the sites along this river between 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, because locations for 17 dams in this 
region have been authorized by the Government, and construction 
on some of them has been started. 

SKELETONS IN _ALA- 
BAMA MOUND 
Remains of a female adult and 
infant disclosed during ex- 
cavations at Moundville 
under the direction of Dr. 
Walter B. Jones. Of inter- 
est are the vessels at the 
head of the adult and in- 


verted vessel over skull of 
infant. 





Courtesy of Alabama Museum of Natural History 


In the Southeastern States, Alabama, as before, has shown the 
greatest amount of interest in local archeology. The members of the 
Alabama Anthropological Society have continued their surface collec- 
tions and occasional excavations in a number of the counties of the 
State, paying special attention to data on the cultures associated with 
urn burials. In 1930 the Alabama Museum of Natural History began 
to take an active interest in the archeology of the State. During 
the year it acquired possession of the famous site of Moundville, 
which had been partially investigated by Mr. Clarence B. Moore in 
1905 and 1906. Excavations at the site under the direction of Dr. 
Walter B. Jones, State geologist and director of the museum, disclosed 
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800 skeletons and resulted in acatalogue of over1,300entries. Smaller 
excavations were made at a few other sites as well. In 1929 the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University sent a party to study a vil- 
lage site on Stallins Island in the Savannah River above Augusta, Ga. 
The site proved to be unique, for it is associated ceramically with only 
six other villages in the immediate vicinity. 

The Florida Archeological Society of Tampa began the excavation 
of a sand mound in the fall of 1928 and continued the study through 
most of 1929. Burials were found at three different levels, with 
some evidence of culture variation. Mr. M. W. Stirling, chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, began a survey of the mounds in the 
vicinity of Tampa Bay in the spring of 1929, and conducted pre- 
liminary excavations at several points in Florida. The following year 
the work was continued during February and March, first exploring 
the Ten Thousand Island region and then excavating a large sand 
mound at Safety Harbor, which had evidently been occupied at the 
time of the first Spanish contacts in Tampa Bay. 

Some of the culture traits found in the southeastern United States 
indicate probable cultural relations with the West Indies. In 1928 
the United States National Museum inaugurated an archeological 
survey of the Dominican Republic. The work was carried forward 
in 1929, and the third season extended from January to May, 1930. 
During this last period, excavations were made at an Arawak village 
site and cemetery at Andres. Later a reconnaissance was made of 
some of the interior Provinces. In addition to collecting human 
skeletal material and artifacts, especial attention was paid to the 
recovery of biological material from the kitchen middens. 

In the southern Mississippi Valley, the Department of Archives 
and History of the State of Mississippi has become interested in 
archeological work. During 1929 investigations were made in the 
region between the Pearl and Yazoo Rivers, resulting in additional 
data regarding types of burials and variety of pottery. In 1930 the 
work was continued in the Natchez region, studying both historic 
and prehistoric Indian village sites. To the west of the river, Dr. 
S. C. Dellinger, of the University of Arkansas, has continued his 
archeological investigations of the Red River country, particularly 
the upper region of the Ouachita River and its tributaries. The field 
work during 1929 and 1930 has resulted in a notable collection of 
pottery vessels, most of which are unbroken. Relatively few other 
types of artifacts have been found. 

The number of organizations working on the archeology of eastern 
North America has increased to 26 in 1930. Of the 24 doing field 
work in 1929, all but 4 were active last year. With the exception of 
a few, such as the Smithsonian Institution, the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, the Wisconsin Archeological Society, 
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and the Alabama Anthropological Society, most of them have become 
interested in the area within the past 10 years. Moreover, the great 
majority are confining their activities to this area, although a few of 
the larger institutions are also interested in other regions in both the 
New and Old Worlds. 

With the increase of knowledge in the northern Mississippi Valley, 
it is found that the basic culture which gave rise to the specialized 
Hopewell culture of Ohio is widespread, extending from beyond the 
Mississippi to the Alleghenies. Similarly, the Iroquois complex is 
also found over a larger area than expected. 

Stratigraphic records continue to appear, and some tentative corre- 
lations of data are being considered. Clearly, progress is being made 
in the interpretation of the many perplexing problems of this general 
region. 


SKULLS UNEARTHED 
IN FLORIDA MOUND 


Two of the skulls of the 189 
skeletons excavated in the 
Tampa mound at Tampa, 
Fla., under the direction 
of Joseph J. Hall. An inter- 
esting fact is that there was 
found the thickest skull ever 
recorded, the maximum 
thickness being 7 inch. 
Left: A very high type of 
male skull. Right: Highest 
type of female skull found. 
Beads of pearls and of gold 
were found around the neck, 
indicating that their owner 
was of great importance in 
tribal affairs. The top 
structure is unusuai in that 
it has a groove through the 
center, is without sutures, 
showing great age, and has 
the highest elevation above 
the eyes of all specimens 
founc, 





Courtesy of Joseph T. Hall 


In a number of instances, particularly in New York, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, archeological methods have been appled to 
sites containing post-EKuropean contact material. This entry of ar- 
cheology into the historic period, a field which so far has been some- 
what neglected, increases the possibility of securing data which may 
lead to the ultimate correlation of the cultures of historic tribes with 
those of the builders of archeological sites. 

Great Plains —The western part of the Mississippi drainage is in a 
sense distinct from that which has just been discussed. It is a region 
of prairies and plains in which the Indians were in a large measure 
nomadic. In the northern part of this area, survey work has been 
done, in both 1929 and 1930, by representatives of the North Dakota 
State Historical Society, who made contacts during both seasons with 
similar parties sent to the upper reaches of the Missouri River by 
the Logan Museum of Beloit College, in Wisconsin, to study Man- 
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dan Indian sites. Just south of the Dakotas, the State Historical 
Society of Nebraska devoted the season of 1929 to the Missouri 
River region in the southeastern part of the State. Dr. W. D. 
Strong, who has recently become professor of anthropology at the 
State university, made a preliminary study in the fall of that year. 
The Nebraska Archeological Survey was organized in 1930 under the 
direction of Doctor Strong, and cooperated with both the State 
museum and the historical society. Three months of field work 
along the Missouri River and in the valleys of the Loup, Republican, 
and Platte Rivers revealed materials indicating strong southeastern 
influences and practically no southwestern ones. 

In the southern plains, the Oklahoma Historical Society has con- 
ducted some surveys and excavations, principally in the western part 
of the State. 

The western plains were studied during 1929 and 1930 by a field 
party from the University of Denver and the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, led by Dr. E. B. Renaud, of the former institution. 
In 1929 sites in western Texas and Oklahoma and eastern New 
Mexico and Colorado were examined. It was found that fumaroles 
in eastern New Mexico had been occupied by a culture which, in 
Doctor Renaud’s opinion, antedates that of the Basket Makers, re- 
mains of which were also discovered in this region. As a continua- 
tion of this work, Doctor Renaud made a survey of the entire flat 
eastern part of Colorado in 1930. A large collection of artifacts was 
secured, 

The large State of Texas is another strategic region. On the east 
it meets the cultures of the Mississippi Valley. On the north it is 
part of the Great Plains area, and on the west it is associated with the 
cultures of the southwestern plateau. Professor Pearce, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is carrying forward an archeological survey of the 
State in so far as time and assistance permit, aided by at least two 
groups, one at Abilene and the other at Alpine. Both of the past 
two years have been active ones here, but the first is noteworthy 
because of the amount of interest taken in the State by outside 
organizations. 

In 1930 a survey party sent by Professor Pearce to the northeast- 
ern part of the State found evidences of a high type of mound-builder 
culture related to that in which Doctor Dellinger, of Arkansas, is 
working. In central Texas, just east of the high plains, Doctor 
Pearce has been concentrating upon the so-called burnt-rock middens, 
in which he has determined three culture levels showing a gradual 
increase in complexity correlated with an increasing knowledge of 
horticulture. North and east of Austin, some work has been done 
east of Corsicana. A sandstone image, which almost certainly is very 
old, was found in 1930 in the high gravel terraces of the Trinity River. 





Courtesy of J. E. Pearce 


POTTERY FOUND I 





EASTERN TEXAS 


Specimens brought to light by archeological investigations under the direction of Prof. J. E. Pearce 
of the University of Texas. Beginning at top and reading across: Ceremonial pieces. Nodules contain 
clay pellets for rattling. Probably skin had been stretched over top, forming a kind of tambourine.— 
Beautifully symmetrical pottery.—Probably ceremonia! pieces dedicated to the four winds.—Caddo 
carved pottery.—Bird pottery.—Small lamp and bowl, carved pottery.—Rectangular pot and 
4-cornered bottle, with carved decoration.— Beautifully carved bottles. In each instance the objects are 
photographed with a 6-inch ruler. 
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Doctor Olson, working for the American Museum of Natural History, 
examined some sites at Waco in 1929. 

To the west of this region, members of the Texas Archzological 
and Paleontological Society at Abilene have spent some time in sur- 
veying a number of sites in several counties, resulting in the collection 
of a representative group of material. To the south, between San 
Antonio and the Rio Grande and south of the high plains, several 
eroups have worked near Bracketville. In 1929 Doctor Mason, of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, who had just spent 
a few days with Doctor Pearce near Austin, found that cave sheiters 
near Bracketville had been used as burial places by the Burnt-Rock 
Mound people, a condition extending westward as far as Devils 
River, where additional caves containing pictographs were studied. 
Doctor Olson, who also visited this region in the same year, reached 
similar conclusions. 

The southern coast line of Texas has also been studied from Gal- 
veston to beyond Brownsville, which is on the Mexican border. In 
1929 Doctor Mason, while conducting a reconnaissance here, found 
that stonework was rare, flint artifacts small and well made, and 
pottery rather common. Many of the potsherds were coated with 
asphalt, and there are other indications of cultural contacts with the 
Huaxtec of the Tampico region. Near Brownsville it was found that 
the shellwork was quite highly developed. During 1930 Doctor 
Pearce determined that the whole coast region gives abundant evi- 
dence of a culture based on a sea-food economy combined with some 
hunting. In the neighborhood of Rockport are large shell middens 
extending for miles along the bay. An interesting detail is that 
bones of a species of dog, described by Gatschet as voiceless, and of 
a small, sharp-nosed variety, are found from central east Texas to 
Brownsville. The materials and decorative patterns in pottery vary 
decidedly in different parts of the coast. 

The Abilene group has been active in the western part of Texas. 
Dr. C. N. Ray, the president of the society, has studied the buried 
village sites along the Clear Fork of the Brazos, finding skeletal 
material and artifacts at considerable depths. Some of his finds 
have been witnessed by Doctor Pearce, Doctor Mason, and Doctor 
Hough, of the United States National Museum. Doctor Pearce 
believes that the artifacts found are identical in type with those of 
the Lower Level culture of the central Texas middens. There is no 
question but that these remains are those of an old culture, but Dr. 
HK. H. Sellards, of the University of Texas, feels that the geological 
conditions are too complicated to warrant a definite determination 
without more study. 

Northwest of Abilene, in the area north of Lubbock and extending 
into the Panhandle, a number of sites have been examined by local 
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members of the Abilene Society, Doctor Mason, of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Doctor Hough, of the United States 
National Museum, and Doctor Olson, of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The general results of the work of the last two 
years indicate the existence here of remains of a series of cultures 
which show distinct relationships in architecture, pottery, and 
agriculture to the more highly developed cultures of New Mexico to 
the west, and in stone implements and village sites to the simpler 
Plains cultures to the east. 

The Great Bend region south of New Mexico is another center of 
activity in Texas. In 1929 the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, continued the excavations begun the previous 
year in Brewster County, and found further evidence of cultural 
relationships with the Basket Makers of New Mexico. ‘Toward the 
end of the season the expedition moved to near Del Rio in the vicinity 
of Devils River, a region also visited by Doctor Mason and by 
representatives of the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society 
at Alpine. 

During both years the Alpine group, under the leadership of 
Prof. Victor J. Smith, continued its survey of the general Big Bend 
region, mapping new sites and recording pictographs. In 1930 
Mr. M. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
investigated a number of caves within this area with an eye to possible 
future excavations. 

In spite of the fact that there is so much archeological activity in 
Texas, the developments there have been so recent and the area is 
so large that the immediate local problem is still one of accumulating 
evidence. A number of different cultures meet in this area, and there 
appear to be several distinct local cultures. Such confused archzo- 
logieal conditions will require time for their satisfactory solution. 

Southwest—To the north and west of Texas lies the last major 
culture area to be considered, namely, the so-called Southwest, the 
home of the most complex of the agricultural groups north of Mexico. 
In considering this area it seems advisable to follow, as far as possible, 
the classification by drainages suggested by Dr. A. V. Kidder. 

During the summer of 1929 the American Museum of Natural 
History sent Doctor Olson on a tour through the Great Plains region 
in the course of which he visited sites in Iowa, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
He also examined two sites near Alamogordo, in southeastern New 
Mexico, which, as far as he could determine, showed no evidence of 
distinct culture levels. The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, worked in the Hueco Mountain region on the border 
between Texas and New Mexico, studying a pueblo site which con- 
tained a rather complex series of sherds. 
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In the summer of 1929 the School of American Research at Santa 
Fe cooperated with the University of Kansas in inaugurating a 
3-season study of the interesting sites near Alamogordo, N. Mex., in 
the Sacramento Mountain district. During both seasons ruins were 
found which consist of groups of rooms in the walls of which adobe 
had been used. The artifacts resemble those of the pueblo region. 
The most common type of pottery is a coarse reddish-brown ware 
with black painted decoration, but there is also pleaty of black-on- 
white material and a great variety of trade sherds. During 1930 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania sent an expedition 





Courtesy of the Museum, University of Pennsylvania 
GUADALUPE POINT 


The Guadalupe Mountains extending from New Mexico into Texas have been the scene of extensive 
research for evidence of Basket-Maker culture 


into the Guadalupe Mountains which are near Alamogordo to study 
the caves of the region. A quantity of perishable material was 
secured which bears resemblance to, but also differs in some respects 
from, the famous Basket Maker culture. During the same field 
season the Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa Fe sent Doctor 
Mera to the same region to do reconnaissance work. In the northern 
part of the eastern peripheral area a party from the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania sought, in 1929, traces of connections 
between the Pueblo cultures and those of the Canadian River in 
Texas, but without noteworthy success. This same region was also 
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visited by Doctor Renaud in the course of the first season of his sur- 
vey of the western plains. 

To the west of the eastern peripheral area is the Rio Grande. 
During both 1929 and 1930 Doctor Mera continued his survey of 
sites and made surface collections for the sherd library. During 
1929 this work was done for the Indian Arts Fund, but shortly after- 
wards this survey was taken over by the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
under whose auspices it was continued during 1930. In the west 
central part of the valley the School of American Research and the 
University of New Mexico continued, during both years, the field 
school for students in the Jemez region. In 1929 Phillips Academy, 
of Andover, under whose auspices the research of many years at 
Pecos has been carried forward, cooperated with the Laboratory 
of Anthropology and the Southwest Museum in a short field season, 
during which representatives of these institutions and fellows of the 
laboratory excavated in and near the Pecos pueblo, the Tsama ruin 
near Abiquiu, and a small ruin near Tecolote east of Pecos. The 
camp established at this site also served as a base for a few airplane 
reconnaissance trips by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh over the central 
and western parts of the State. Near the close of the field season 
Doctor Kidder and his staff were hosts for three days to a large gather- 
ing of archeologists of the southwest, who compared notes and 
discussed policies relating to the archeology of that region. 

To the south and west of the Rio Grande area lies a small, inter- 
esting section of New Mexico referred to as the Mimbres Basin. 
During the last two field seasons a new organization has entered the 
Southwest. The Logan Museum, of Beloit, Wis., spent some time 
each season studying the Mattocks ruin in the Mimbres area, from 
which additional details regarding the burials, architecture, and 
pottery of this interesting culture were secured. The University of 
Minnesota and the Minneapolis Art Institute also continued, during 
both seasons, the excavations begun in 1928, when they cooperated 
with the Museum of New Mexico. During the last season, however, 
they spent only a part of the time on the site studied in 1929 and de- 
voted the remainder to an investigation of a small site on the San 
Francisco River which contained material related to the Upper Gila 
culture. 

The Peabody Museum of Harvard likewise continued the field 
work begun in 1927 by Mr. Cosgrove in this area. The last two sea- 
sons, of which that of 1930 was a short one, were devoted to recon- 
naissance and some excavation in the territory lying between the 
Mimbres Basin and the Upper Gila drainage, which resulted in the 
finding of some interesting cave material and in the discovery of an 
unexpectedly wide and scattered distribution of the Mimbres culture. 
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Although no work was done in the upper stretches of the Gila 
River Basin other than that just referred to, there was considerable 
activity during the last two years in the lower part of the valley. 
During the first two months of 1930 the Smithsonian Institution, in 
cooperation with the War Department, made an aerial survey of the 
prehistoric canals in the Salt and Gila River Valleys. Due to recent 
operations, many of these canals have been so destroyed that they 
are no longer visible from the ground, but photographs taken from 
an airplane flying at an altitude of 10,000 feet have made possible 





Courtesy of the Museum, University of Pennsylvania 


OBJECTS FOUND IN A CAVE OF THE GUADALUPE MOUNTAINS, TEXAS 


No. 1.—A sandal, 6 inches long, of wickerwork, made of whole yucca leaves, pointed at both heel and toe 
by drawing together at each end the two yucca leaves, forming the warn elements. Nos. 2 to 6.—Types 
ofcord. No. 7.—Small corncobs. 


the identification of about 400 miles of main line and lateral pre- 
historic canals. Mr. Halseth, of Phoenix, Ariz., has been doing the 
ground work on this survey during the latter part of the year. 

The Medallion, a recently organized research center at Gila Pueblo, 
in Globe, Ariz., working under the direction of Harold S. Gladwin, has 
done extensive work in the Gila Basin during both years. In 1929 the 
country was surveyed as far west as the Colorado River, north to 
Flagstaff, and in a southeasterly direction toward Lordsburg, N. Mex. 
In 1930 the survey was extended southward to the upper San Pedro 
Valley and northeastern Sonora in a specific search for red-on-buff 
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culture traces. During the latter part of the year detailed studies 
were made in the Sierra Ancha region for beam material, and in a 
small ruin in the Upper Tonto Valley. 

The Department of Geography of the University of California made 
a geographical study, in 1930, of southeastern Arizona, east of the San 
Pedro and south of the Gila, in the course of which a large number of 
prehistoric sites were visited and approximate culture boundaries 
determined, which conformed in a general way with the data secured 
by other organizations in this region. 

The University of Arizona and the Arizona State Museum have con- 
tinued their joint expeditions during the past two years. In 1929 
two pit-house pueblos near San Carlos and a similar structure in the 
Santa Cruz Valley near Tucson were studied. Last year the work in 
this area was confined to a series of structural remains near Martinez 
Hill, 10 miles south of Tucson, where two periods which seemed to 
give data on the transition from the rectangular pit houses to the 
Casa Grande compounds were found. The Los Angeles Museum 
worked during both years on smal! compound sites a little north of this 
region near the Casa Grande reservation. 

In 1929 the city of Phoenix created the Archeological Commission 
of the City of Phoenix and set aside an annual appropriation for the 
proper preservation and exploration of the ruins upon which the city 
is built. During that year Mr. Halseth, the archeologist for the 
commission, began the study of the city-owned ruins, Pueblo Grande, 
which he about 5 miles east of the town. 

To the north of the Gila Basin is the Little Colorado drainage, which 
extends across northeastern Arizona from the Colorado River into the 
western part of New Mexico. In the very eastern part of this area 
Doctor Roberts, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, spent the two 
seasons of 1929 and 1930 in an examination of ruins near the pueblo of 
Zuni. The first season he excavated a site 45 miles west of Zuni, which 
furnished data on the transition from Basket Maker III to Pueblo I, 
a period which has been little known, and also a Pueblo III structure 
with typical San Juan features, which gave definite stratigraphic evi- 
dence of the greater antiquity of pit-house architecture. In 1930 two 
small stone structures of Pueblo III, 16 miles northeast of Zuni, were 
studied, during the course of which a great kiva 55 feet in diameter 
was found. Farther to the west the Museum of Northern Arizona, 
with headquarters at Flagstaff, continued the survey of the north- 
eastern part of the State begun in previous years. Last year two 
Pueblo IV sites were located. The excavational activities of the 
museum during these two years were confined to the San Francisco 
Mountains and the Flagstaff region, principally in Pueblo II and III 
sites. One Pueblo I and two Basket Maker III sites were also studied. 









Courtesy of Frank H. H. Roberts 
RUINS NEAR THE VILLAGE OF ZUNI, NEW MEXICO 


Eixtensive investigations have been made by Doctor Roberts of the Bureau of American Ethnology in the 
Zuni Indian Reservation of western New Mexico. Upper: The great kiva, 55 feet in diameter, found in 
1930, is shown just beyond the central portion of the ruin in the foreground. The smaller ruin at right 
center of the illustration was being excavated when the photograph was made. The camp of the 1930 
expedition appears in the center background. Lower: Subterranean portion of a typical pit house. 
The pit was covered with a pole brush and plaster superstructure. The remains of 17 houses of this 
type were uncovered in 1929 at a site south of the village of Zuni. 
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Interesting architectural conclusions were reached. It has interested 
the public to know that definite evidence was found that the final 
eruption of Sunset Crater, which was the last active voleano of the 
region, occurred during Pueblo II times. 

The Arizona State Museum, of Tucson, completed in 1929 the exca- 
vation of the ruins 9 miles east of Flagstaff, begun in 1928. The 
Medallion of Gila Pueblo spent part of 1930 in making an extensive 
survey of the western portion of the Little Colorado Basin. The area 
covered extended from the Utah line along the north and south rims 
of the Grand Canyon, southward and eastward to Flagstaff, and along 
the Mogollon Plateau. Five sherd collections were secured from each 
of about 600 ruins. One of these collections will remain in a wayside 
museum near the Grand Canyon, another is retained by the Medallion, 
and the remaining three will be given to other organizations inter- 
ested in this region. 

The work of the National Geographic Society during 1929 in the 
Little Colorado region resulted in what is probably the most spec- 
tacular and important single contribution to North American arche- 
ology in many years. As a result of the work which Mr. Judd had 
done at Pueblo Bonito, and an interest in the annual growth rings of 
trees on the part of Doctor Douglass, director of Steward Observatory, 
University of Arizona, expeditions were sent out in 1923 and 1928 to 
collect fragments of beams from pueblo ruins for chronological com- 
parison. Since additional data were needed, the society secured the 
loan of staff members of the Museum of Northern Arizona and of the 
State Museum of Arizona to work in the Little Colorado drainage. 
The material secured in this final field season made it possible for 
Doctor Douglass to announce in the December, 1929, issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine a prehistoric chronology based upon a 
study of the growth rings of these timbers. This carries back the 
definite dating of certain ruins in the Southwest to the tenth century 
A. D., or the early part of the Pueblo III period, which apparently 
ended sometime during the thirteenth century. While no field work 
was done during 1930 by the National Geographic Society itself, this 
announcement has stimulated the preservation of all charcoal and 
beam material by practically all archeological expeditions in the 
Southwest and by many in other parts of the continent. 

The San Juan Valley, lying to the north of the Little Colorado and 
occupying sections of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, is 
in some ways the classical area of the Southwest, since it is the type 
locality for the remains of the Pueblo III period, the height of pre- 
historic southwestern culture. In the Chaco Canyon in the south- 
eastern part of the area the School of American Research and the 
University of ;New Mexico combined to continue the field work at 
Chettro Ketl during both 1929 and 1930. In the fall of 1928 these two 
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institutions inaugurated an archeological survey which is planned to 
embrace ultimately the entire Pueblo Plateau. In the summer of 
1930 a reconnaissance was made of the Gobernador region in north- 
western New Mexico. 

The American Museum of Natural History again sent Earl H. 
Morris, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, into the Southwest 
on the seventh and eighth Bernheimer expeditions. In 1929 he con- 
tinued the excavations begun in former years in the Canyon del 
Muerto, and in 1930 made a reconnaissance of the Carriso-Lukaichu- 
kai region which lies on the border between northern New Mexico 
and Arizona. It was found that this area was not a culture center 
and that the several groups, though typical, were outlying communi- 
ties. Mrs. Ann Axtell Morris continued her studies of pictographs 
by making paintings, drawings, and photographs. 

During a part of each year Mr. Morris is loaned by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington to the University of Colorado Museum to 
continue the study of the archeology of the La Plata region which 
has been under way since 1916. In 1929 he worked in an area about 
a half mile square on the crest of a divide between two of the western 
tributaries of the Mancos River. In 1930 he excavated a site in the 
La Plata Valley, 4 miles south of the Colorado-New Mexico boundary. 
During both seasons additional data were secured covering the cul- 
tures ranging from Basket Maker III to Pueblo III. It seems prob- 
able that this is the final field season on this project. 

In 1929 Dr. Paul Martin continued the studies already under way 
for the Colorado State Historical Society in the southwestern part of 
the State, investigating the unit type sites and rim-rock houses in 
Montezuma County, with special reference to towers, kivas, and 
connecting underground passages. In 1930, as Assistant Curator of 
North American Archeology in the Field Museum, Chicago, he 
excavated in this same region, under the latter’s auspices, a large 
ruin which had been abandoned in late Pueblo II or early Pueblo III. 

In 1929 the Medallion, at Globe, Ariz., made a survey of the small 
house sites on the Mesa Verde and also studied the region as far west 
as the Yellowjacket, east to the Animas River, and south to the San 
Juan. Some digging was done in a cave in Tsegi Canyon, Ariz., and a 
sherd survey made of that neighborhood. 

The field work in the San Juan area is primarily a study of the 
details of cultures which are already fairly well known, but further to 
the west and north lies a region which is still archeologically uncer- 
tain. This makes it a lodestone for a number of organizations and 
expeditions working elsewhere in the Southwest. The Bernheimer 
Expedition of 1929 visited the junction of the San Juan and Colorado 
Rivers, where Basket Maker and Cliff Dweller remains were en- 
countered. The expedition from the Museum of the University of 
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Pennsylvania spent two weeks in the neighborhood of Navajo Moun- 
tain, excavating stone structures which were possibly previously 
unrecorded, as well as others which are better known. In 1930 the 
University of Arizona excavated a pueblo near the eastern base of 
Navajo Mountain and visited a few other localities. This same 
region was visited in 1930 by an expedition from the Los Angeles 
Museum, which mapped the entire top of Lost Mesa and excavated 
some of the rooms in the same ruin as that studied by the University 
of Arizona. The Navajo Mountain district, moreover, was the 
northern limit of the survey conducted by the Medallion, which has 
been referred to in the discussion of the Little Colorado drainage. 

In 1929 Mr. Noel Morss, working for the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, continued his studies of the so-called Fremont culture in 
southern Utah, centering his activities around the town cf Fruita. 
In this same region the Peabody Museum, since 1927, has been con- 
ducting an archeological survey of the territory west of the Colorado 
River. In 1927 and 1930 Mr. Henry B. Roberts continued this 
survey in the territory bordered by the Muddy and Fremont Rivers 
on the west and southwest, the Colorado and the Green on the east, 
and the San Rafael River on the north. 

Due to the death of Dr. A. A. Kerr, the University of Utah did no 
field work during 1929, but his successor, Dr. J. H. Steward, spent 
several months in the field during 1930 in three parts of the State, 
excavating a large cave on the shore of Salt Lake, visiting the San 
Juan area in the southeastern corner of the State, and finally spending 
some time in a reconnaissance of the Sevier Desert region in western 
Utah. In the latter area, remains of what appear to be Pueblo II 
sites have been found associated with clay figurines reminiscent of the 
Fremont culture to the east. 

During the fall of 1930 A. B. Reagan, of the United States Indian 
Field Service, cooperating with the Laboratory of Anthropology in 
Santa Fe, found what are apparently very early pueblo villages in the 
Ashley Valley in northeastern Utah. 

In considering the Southwest as a whole, one is impressed with two 
facts. The first of these is that there are a number of organizations 
working in more than one subarea of the region in friendly cooperation, 
as illustrated by the collecting of duplicate sherd groups by the Me- 
dalhon for distribution to five different museums and the collecting of 
beam fragments by most expeditions. The other point of interest is 
that while some attention is being paid to increasing knowledge re- 
garding the better-known culture periods, there is a decided tendency 
on the part of all field parties to work in the less well-known periods 
and in the peripheral areas, thereby creating a lack of stability in the 
conclusions reached, which is a healthy scientific attitude. 
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At first glance, it might seem confusing that such a large number 
of organizations are carrying on detailed archeological investigations 
on relatively permanent projects all over the continent. The records 
show that there are 58 organizations conducting field work in North 
America, and many of them have supported more than one field 
party each season. ‘The two areas of major interest are, of course, the 
southwest and the northeast woodlands, principally the upper 
Mississippi Valley. The noticeable increase in interest both on the 
part of the archeologist and the general public is most clearly reflected 
in these two areas. 

Yet a degree of cooperation does exist in this large group of 
organizations which tends to counterbalance the differentiation into in- 
dividual projects. As the result of legislation passed by the United 
States Congress two years ago, the Smithsonian Institution was en- 
abled to assist local organizations in conducting research work in 
anthropology by matching dollar for dollar any funds raised by the 
local groups. Tbroughout this discussion no mention has been made 
of this cooperation because it has occurred in 17 instances in all parts 
of the United States. In 1929, as the result of repeated conferences 
among many anthropologists representing a large number of institu- 
tions, and through the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, jr., there was 
created the Laboratory of Anthropology, situated in Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. The purpose of this laboratory is to serve as a research center 
and repository for anthropological work in the New World. This 
makes it very naturally an important center for archeological re- 
search. In both 1929 and 1930 qualified students were given field 
fellowships in linguistics, ethnology, and archeology. 

In several regions there are more or less formal groups of workers 
which assemble at irregular intervals. In 1927, and again in 1929, 
Dr. A. V. Kidder acted as host to a group of southwestern archeol- 
ogists who met informally to discuss problems and policies concerning 
their field of work. These meetings have become known as the Pecos 
Conferences. In southern California the Southwestern Archzologi- 
cal Federation was organized in 1929, and serves to consolidate 
archeological interests in that part of the country. In May of 
1929 the National Research Council sponsored a 2-day conference on 
midwestern archeology in St. Louis, which was attended by archeol- 
ogists and interested laymen from 22 States. Each spring the annual 
meeting of the Central Section of the American Anthropological 
Association makes it possible for those men working in the northern 
Mississippi area to hold informal conferences dealing with their 
problems. 

There have also been created several centers for the study of specific 
archeological material, principally pottery. Under the auspices 
of the National Research Council, a ceramic repository for the eastern 
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United States was established at the University of Michigan in 1927. 
Similar repositories for sherds are in existence in California and the 
Southwest; for example, the sherd library at the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology. Doctor Gilmore, curator of ethnology at the Museum of 
Anthropology, University of Michigan, is in charge of a laboratory 
for the identification of botanical specimens found in archeological 
excavations. All of these projects have been endorsed by the arch- 
zological personnel, and quite a bit of material has been received for 
study and identification. The University of Chicago is sponsoring a 
pictorial survey of the cultures of the northern Mississippi Valley, for 
the purpose of defining the characteristic culture traits and making the 
results available to a larger group of workers. 

Several years ago the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council created the Committee on State 
Archeological Surveys, for the specific purpose of encouraging local 
interest in archeology. This committee now seeks to act as a clearing 
house and advisory body for North American archeology. Its use- 
fulness is dependent upon the cooperation of the many organizations 
interested. That this cooperation has been cordial is demonstrated 
by this article, which is based upon statements sent by these groups 
to the committee office. 

This very brief and admittedly inadequate review of the archzeo- 
logical activities in North America during 1929 and 1930 demonstrates, 
I believe, that the many organizations which are carrying forward 
this work are primarily interested in an attempt to interpret the story 
of the development of human life as it is revealed in the growth of these 
simpler North American civilizations. The attitude of regarding 
each area as a unit in itself is disappearing, and archeologists now 
recognize that the specialists working in one area can be of real assist- 
ance in interpreting the problems in adjacent and related areas. 
Evidence regarding the antiquity of man in the New World may be 
found anywhere in North America, from Alaska to Nevada, or in the 
Mississippi Valley. The influence of the domestication of corn upon 
culture growth is definitely recognized in the Southwest, and that a 
similar development was in process in the Mississippi Valley is 
becoming more apparent. In short, the archzological problems of 
North America have become parts of a single study embracing the 
entire continent, and are no longer a group of unrelated research 
projects. 


dak COR@ONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF BRAZIL 


By Cart A. Zineume, A. 1. A., F. R.S. A. 


HERE is always a thrill about visiting a foreign country for the 

first time, and usually one receives from such an experience some 
predominant impression of the human achievements of that country 
which persists long after the headlands have disappeared over the 
horizon on the homeward journey. From my last venture into what 
to me was entirely unknown country I returned with a very great 
feeling of respect for the craftmanship expressed in the eighteenth 
century architecture, furniture, and silverware of Brazil, about which 
we know so little in this country. 

Just as in our own thirteen original States the mentality of the 
mother country was indelibly stamped upon the new land, through 
the medium of Georgian architecture, so the ‘‘estylo barroco”’ has 
left in Brazil an ineradicable impression of its Portuguese heritage. 

Political expediency and the march of progress necessitate new 
geographical boundaries, but these never entirely eradicate that 
subtle thing we call craftsmanship, which always manages somehow 
to record in concrete form the true aspirations of the people, despite 
the vicissitudes of changing forms of governments. 

Discovered by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navigator, in 
the year 1500, Brazil has been almost constantly under Portuguese 
influence, although the French and Dutch did at times endeavor to 
gain a foothold in the country. Amerigo Vespucci is said to have 
landed on the Brazilian coast in 1501, and Ferdinand Magellan, the 
Portuguese navigator, then in the employ of Spain, lay in Guanabara 
Bay for two weeks and continued from there the famous voyage which 
opened a new path to the east through the strait which bears his name. 

When Cabral took possession of the new land in the name of King 
Manoel of Portugal he named the country ‘‘Terra de Santa Cruz”’, or 
land of the Holy Cross, but when Thomé de Souza was appointed 
vovernor general, in 1549, it had become known as Brazil, from the 
red dyewood found in its forests, which was similar to wood brought 
from the east at that time and known as ‘‘Brazilwood.”’ 

With Thomé de Souza the first Jesuits came to Brazil and the 
interest which these monks took in the aborigines probably saved 
the Indians from being enslaved by the colonists. To prevent such 
servitude slaves were imported from Africa, and the influence of the 
negro and the native Indian has left a very decided impression upon 
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Courtesy of Carl A. Ziegler 


REAR FACADE, SOLAR DE MONJOPE 


This house was erected by Dr. José Marianno Filho in Rio de Janeiro as an example of the baroque style. 
The design was inspired especially by the Jesuit baroque, the most opulent expression of the various 
periods into which Brazilian colonial architecture may be divided. 
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the craftmanship and music of the country down to the present day. 
Many of the old landmarks in Brazil bear Indian names and much of 
the music embodies in its weird rhythm evidence of African and Indian 
influence. At Santos, the seaport of Sao Paulo, one may still see the 
old ‘‘slave road,” running from the harbor up the steep Serra, which 
rises 2,400 feet above the sea to the city of Sao Paulo. 

Interesting as is the record of this [Indian and negro impression upon 
the art of the country, it is the Portuguese influence which intrigues 
one’s intellectual consciousness. 

THE DINING ROOM, 
SOLAR DE MONJOPE 

Here may be seen examples of 
Brazilian colonial furniture 
and woodwork collected by 
Senhor José Marianno Filho 
for his home, built in tradi- 
tional Brazilian style. The 
eighteenth century tiles of 
the wainscoting, which are 


of Portuguese origin, came 
from old churches. 





Courtesy of Carl A. Ziegler 


It would be impossible for the art student to travel anywhere in 
Brazil without feeling the influence of Portuguese art upon the 
colonial architecture of the country, and the pleasure which the 
traveler derives from this too little known baroque style of architec- 
ture is only one of the many surprises which awaits the traveler 
making his first trip to South America One is apt to forget that 
Portuguese and Spanish architecture of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries is found in greater abundance in the cities of Latin 
America than in the Old World. 
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Imagine a city which rivals Paris in its magnificent boulevards 
surrounding the most beautiful harbor in the world and still possess- 
ing all the picturesque charm of Naples, because of its ramped high- 
ways, above which the city rises between the mountain spurs running 
down into the bay: this is Rio de Janeiro, modern in the extreme in 
so far as physical comforts are concerned, and yet endowed with that 
very elusive thing which the artist travels restlessly over the world 
to find. 

Just how the term ‘‘baroque”’ came to be used in connection with 
the type of architecture known by that name, it is difficult to say. 





Courtesy of Carl A. Ziegler 
ANOTHER CORNER OF THE DINING ROOM, SOLAR DE MONJOPE 


All the furniture of this beautiful house was made in Brazi! by Portuguese or nafive craftsmen. The silver- 
ware once belonged to noble Brazilian families. 


Dictionaries help us very little in the matter, but we know that ba- 
roque architecture began as the Renaissance declined, and left a clearly 
defined impression on most of the western European countries dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, especially on Italy, Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium. It should not, however, be confused 
with rococo, a term not usually considered complimentary in archi- 
tectural parlance. 

One of the most pleasant experiences which the writer had during 
his sojourn in Brazil was the opportunity of visiting Solar de Mon- 
jope, the home of Dr. José Marianno Filho in Rio de Janeiro. Doctor 
Marianno, a former director of the Escola Nacional de Bellas Artes 
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of Rio de Janeiro, embodies in his personality all that force of char- 
acter which we ascribe to the old Portuguese gentry, and one wonders 
what such a painter as Goya might have done with him as a subject. 

Filled with a passion for preserving the colonial architecture of 
Brazil, Doctor Marianno has spent a large portion of his life study- 
ing the early buildings in all parts of Brazil and gathering fragments 
of fine old wood carving, tile, stonework, etc., from demolished 
churches and other buildings, with the intention of using them in a 
typical Brazilian homestead which he proposed building in Rio de 





Courtesy of Carl A. Ziegler 


A garden seat of tile in the grounds of the Solar de Monjope. 


Janeiro. With the assistance of architectural students he spent 
eight months designing the building and four years in building it. 

The photographs shown herewith give only a slight idea of the 
beautiful atmosphere which Doctor Marianno has created, for it 1s 
quite impossible to depict the craftsmanship exhibited by the actual 
work itself. Here is baroque architecture as it was intended to be; 
every detail, even in the furniture and silverware, is carried out with 
the most meticulous care and in perfect harmony. 

The writer first viewed this house on the occasion of the festa given 
in honor of the Fourth Pan American Congress of Architects on St. 
John’s Eve in June of 1930. The beauty of that wonderful evening 
will always be a pleasant memory. 
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From the magnificent entrance gateway the walks and steps to the 
house were strewn with eucalyptus leaves (a traditional symbol of 
welcome), and as these were trodden by the guests a fragrance arose 
which was evident during the entire entertainment. Treasure after 
treasure was disclosed as one sauntered through the house and garden, 
each presenting a new manifestation of Brazilian art. 

To celebrate the festival a huge bonfire was lighted in the garden, 
and about this gathered musicians from the mountains, wearing 
native costumes and using native instruments. Old Brazilian folk 
songs and dances were played throughout the evening; this music, 
together with the traditional custom of sending up gaily colored hot- 
air balloons in honor of the saint, helped to make the occasion 
memorable. 

We have splendid examples of Spanish work built by the early 
Jesuits in the United States, as exhibited in the mission churches of 
California, but one must go to Brazil to see what can be done in the 
‘“‘estylo barroco,” a style about which our architects know very 
little. 





Courtesy of Mecesamcel Cabot 
A BRAZILIAN COFFEE POT 


This notable example of craftsmanship in silver is believed 
to have been the property of Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, and to have been made in that country. Through 
the courtesy of its present owner, Mrs. Edmund P. 
Graves, it was included in the recent exhibition of South 
American colonial silver in Boston. 


LATIN AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


HE trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 

tion have announced the appointment of fellows from Argentina, 
Chile, and Mexico, who will come to the United States in the course of 
the next few months to carry on advanced work and research in vari- 
ous fields of knowledge. The fellows appointed from Argentina and 
Chile as Latin American fellows of the foundation are the first from 
their respective countries. 

The foundation had announced that this year two fellowships in 
each country would be granted in Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. 
Because of the large number and high quality of the applicants in 
each, however, four were granted in Chile and three each in Argentina 
and Mexico. 

Established in 1925, the foundation for a time made its grants for 
work abroad only to citizens or permanent residents of the United 
States, but two years ago former United States Senator and Mrs. 
Simon Guggenheim, the founders of the fellowships in memory of a 
son who died in 1922, added $1,000,000 of endowment to set up a plan 
of Latin American exchange fellowships to be additional to the work 
of the foundation in the United States, already endowed with their 
gift of $3,500,000. Mexico was first included in the new plan and, 
with this announcement, the benefits of it are extended to Argentina 
and Chile. 

In accordance with the founders’ purpose to aid scholars and artists 
of proven abilities to carry on research in any field of knowledge and 
creative work in any of the fine arts, under the freest possible condi- 
tions, regulations in that spirit for the conduct of the fellowships in 
these Latin American countries have been formulated. 

These fellowships of the foundation are granted on terms generally 
similar to those governing the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowships in the United States. They are open to men and wom- 
en, married or unmarried, without distinction of race, color, or creed. 
Fellows from the United States to Latin America, or from Latin 
America to the United States, are not restricted in choice of university 
or other place of study. 

The stipend for these fellowships, either for Latin America or for 
the United States, is $2,500 a year plus a travel allowance. The 
fellowships are awarded in the first instance for one year, but with the 
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possibility of renewal. For fellows from the Latin American countries, 
a knowledge of the English language is not a requirement; instead, an 
extra period of from six to eight months, covering the time between 
the end of the university year in Latin American countries in Decem- 
ber and the opening of the university year in the United States in 
September, is allowed where necessary in order to give the new fellows 
an opportunity to acquire a working knowledge of English. 

It is expected that candidates for these fellowships will generally 
be graduates of universities or professional schools, or persons who 
in other respects have taken advantage of the educational facili- 
ties available in their own countries in their special fields of study. 
Senator Guggenheim has declared: ‘‘We are proceeding in the 
conviction that we have much to learn in those countries that are 
our elder sisters in the civilization of America, and much to give their 
scholars and creative workers. That is fundamental to our think- 
ing on this subject.” 

The Latin American fellows of the foundation just appointed are 
the following: 

FROM CHILE 


Eduardo Bunster Montero, School of Medicine, University of Chile, 
will carry on at Harvard University studies in the physiology of 
certain glands of internal secretion. 

Manuel Elgueta Guerin, Genetics Division of the Experimental 
Station of the National Agricultural Society of Chile, will study at 
Cornell University the application of genetics to the improvement of 
plants. 

Joaquin Monge Mira, professor of geology in the Catholic University 
of Chile, will work on problems of harbor improvement and flood 
control. 

Genaro Moreno Garcia-Conde, professor of mathematics in the 
School of Military Engineering of Chile, will do mathematical re- 
search, especially in the theory of functions of real variables. 

In Chile the committee of selection consisted of Sefior Don Manuel 
Foster Recabarren, lawyer, ex-Minister of War, professor of inter- 
national law in the Catholic University of Chile; Sefor Don Ramon 
Salas Edwards, professor of mathematics both in the University of 
Chile and the Catholic University; Sefior Don Carlos Silva Vildédsola, 
editor of the newspaper El Mercurio, Santiago; Dr. Lucas Sierra, 
professor of clinical surgery in the University of Chile; Sefior Don 
Guillermo Subercaseaux Pérez, economist, head of the statistical de- 
partment of the Central Bank of Chile, professor of political economy 
in the University of Chile; Dr. W. C. Culbertson, ambassador of the 
United States in Chile. Ambassador Culbertson is the only citizen 
of the United States who is a member of the committee of selection 
in Latin America. 
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Sefior Don Manual G. Hidalgo, a Chilean engineer, is the repre- 
sentative of the foundation in Santiago, Chile, and secretary of the 
committee of selection for Chile. 


FROM ARGENTINA 


Salomén Horowitz, chief of the Institute of Genetics of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, intends to carry on studies in cytology and 
genetics. 

Homero Mario Gugliemini, a writer of Buenos Aires, will study the 
principal currents of philosophy in the United States. 

Carlos Garcia Mata, of the Department of Finance and Public Works 
in the Province of Santa Fe, Argentina, will study at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration methods of predicting 
economic phenomena. 

The members of the committee of selection for Argentina were Dr. 
Alfredo Colmo, president of the Argentine-North American Cultural 
Institute, a retired judge of the Federal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Buenos Aires; Dr. Carlos M. Mayer, lawyer, president of 
the Argentine Telephone Co.; Dr. Alejandro E. Bunge, engineer and 
economist, professor in the University of Buenos Aires; Dr. Pedro 
Chutro, professor of clinical surgery in the School of Medicine of 
the University of Buenos Aires; Dr. Angel Gallardo, ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, ex-ambassador to Italy, ex-director of the Natural 
History Museum of Buenos Aires. Dr. Enrique Gil, an Argentine 
lawyer, formerly a lecturer in the law school of Columbia University, 
is the general representative of the foundation in Buenos Aires, and 
secretary of the committee of selection for Argentina. 


FROM MEXICO 


Sefior Don Augusto Novaro, a well-known figure in Mexican musical 
circles, has recently attracted the interest of the musical public in the 
United States and elsewhere by his original investigations in the 
mathematical and physical bases of musical theory and musical com- 
position, and by his invention of new and revolutionary types of 
musical instruments. The fellowship which has been awarded Sefor 
Novaro by the Guggenheim Foundation is for the purpose of assist- 
ing him to carry out plans for further research in musical theory in 
the same fields in which he has already achieved such interesting 
results. Seftor Novaro was born in Mexico City in 1891, is self-edu- 
cated, and has devoted practically his whole life to study and research 
in his chosen subject. 

Dr. Guillermo Montafio Islas will study in the United States the 
latest developments in rural sociology and economics and make 
investigations in the field of rural hygiene and public health. Doctor 
Montafio was born in 1903 in Pachuca. He entered the National 
Preparatory School in 1916, and from there passed on to the School of 
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Medicine in the National University, where he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1926. For the past three years Doctor Montafio 
has rendered unusual service to the Ministry of Education and to 
Mexico by his work as chief of the permanent cultural mission located 
at Actopen, Hidalgo. It was as a result of his experience in this field 
that Doctor Montafio became interested in the problems of Mexican 
rural life and imbued with the desire to increase his knowledge of those 
subjects which would be most useful in extending and developing the 
efforts now being made to improve the economic and social conditions 
of rural Mexico. 

Sefior Tomas Barrera y Arenas, an engineer, will use the fellowship 
awarded him by the Guggenheim Foundation to do advanced work 
at’ Harvard University in metallurgy, with especial reference to non- 
metallic metals and the methods and technique of geophysical explor- 
ation. Senor Barrera was born in Mexico City in 1895. His pro- 
fessional training was obtained at the School of Engineering in the 
National University. After receiving his degree as mining engineer 
from that institution in 1918, he spent one year in graduate work at 
Columbia University. Sefior Barrera is at the present time professor 
of geology in the National University and chief of the division of non- 
metallic metals in the Institute of Geology. 

More than 40 applications were received by the committee of selec- 
tion in Mexico this year from all parts of the Republic. The competi- 
tion was unusually strong, and the committee was able to make its 
final selection only after the most careful study and consideration of 
each case. Indeed, the candidates were of such high quality that 
although only two fellowships were officially announced for Mexico, 
the committee felt it could not confine itself to this number and ac- 
cordingly recommended to the foundation the appointment of an 
additional Mexican fellow for the current year. The committee of 
selection in Mexico of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, was composed of Sefiores Javier Sanchez Mejorada, Moisés 
Saenz, Carlos Contreras, Fernando Gonzdlez Roa, and Roberto 
Medellin. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES 


The following-named persons from the United States have been ap- 
pointed to Latin American Exchange Fellowships. They will go to 
various Latin American countries for the studies indicated. 

Mr. Carleton Beals, journalist, of Berkeley, Calif. The preparation 
of a biography of Porfirio Diaz, former President of Mexico. 

Mr. Beals was born in Medicine Lodge, Kans., and received his B. A. 
from the University of California and his M. A. from Columbia 
University. He has also studied at the universities of Mexico, Ma- 
drid, and Rome. He is the author of the following books: Mezico: 
An Interpretation; Rome or Death; The Story of Fascism; Brimstone 
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and Chili; Con Sandino en Nicaragua; and Destroying Victor. He has 
also been a contributor to numerous periodicals, and in 1929 was the 
correspondent in Nicaragua for The Nation. 

Dr. George Ward Stocking, professor of economics, University of 
Texas: A study of developments in the Mexican oil industry, of the 
program of social control set up by the State, of the economic con- 
sequences of this program, and of the future of the industry. 

Doctor Stocking was born in Clarendon, Tex., and is a graduate of 
Clarendon College. He also holds the following degrees: University 
of Texas, A. B.; Columbia University, M. A., Ph. D. Doctor Stock- 
ing is the author of The Oil Industry and the Competitive System, a 
book which won first prize in the Hart, Schaffner & Marx economic 
essay contest in 1924. 

Dr. Carl Sauer, professor of geography, University of California: 
A study of cultural successions in type settlements of northwestern 
Mexico. Doctor Sauer’s studies are concerned with the effects of 
Spanish colonization on native Indian land systems and population 
groupings. 

Doctor Sauer is the author of Aztatlan, Prehistoric Mexican Frontier 
on the Pacific Coast, and of many other works. He has the Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Chicago. 

Dr. John Van Horne, associate professor of romance languages, 
University of Illinois: Studies of the life of the Spanish epic poet, 
Bernardo de Balbuena, in Mexico and Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Ruth L. Bunzel, Columbia University, New York City. 
Project: A study of Indian backgrounds of the Mexican Nation; an 
intensive study of one of the more primitive Mexican tribes, with 
special emphasis on the effects of the contact of cultures. Doctor 
Bunzel is the author of The Pueblo Potter, a Study in Creative Imagi- 
nation in Primitive Art; Zuni Ritual Poetry; and “uni Kateinas. In 
preparation for the writing of these books, she lived in a Zui Indian 
village :n the Southwest for two years. 

This is Doctor Bunzel’s second grant from the foundation. During 
the past year she has lived in a primitive Mexican Indian village with a 
native family, to learn their language and to share their problems and 
habits of life while studying them from the ethnographic point of view. 

Miss Anita Brenner, writer, New York City: Study of pre-Spanish 
American art in the southern countries of the North American conti- 
nent, with special attention to Aztec art. 

Miss Brenner was born in Aguascalientes, Mexico, in 1905, studied 
at the National University of Mexico for several years, and was for a 
time an assistant to the Mexican anthropologist, Dr. Manuel Gamio. 
She is the author of Jdols Behind Altars, a book on the native arts of 
Mexico, and of many shorter studies published in Mexico and the 
United States. 
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This is Miss Brenner’s second grant from the foundation. During 
the past year she has studied examples of Aztec art to be found in 
the museums of Europe, has engaged in some exploration in those 
regions of Mexico where pre-Spanish art work may be found, and has 
made an examination of the monuments and records to be found in 
ruin-sites and Mexican museums. 

Dr. Vera Lee Brown, professor of history, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass.: A study in the archives of England, Spain, and Mex- 
ico of the relations of England and Spain as colonial powers in the 
eighteenth century. 

Miss Brown is the author of Anglo-Spanish Relations in the Closing 
Years of the Colonial Era. She received the Ph. D. degree from Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Dr. Lila Morris O’ Neale, lecturer in historic textiles, University of 
California: A study of prehistoric (Inca and pre-Inca) textile collec- 
tions in Peru, with reference to the varieties and range of technological 
processes, the development of design, and the sequence of periods. 
Doctor O’Neale has received the following degrees: Leland Stanford, 
A. B.; University of California, M. A., Ph. D.; Columbia University, 
B.S. Miss O’Neale is the author (in collaboration with Prof. A. L. 
Kroeber) of Textile Periods in Ancient Peru. 

Dr. Lesley Byrd Simpson, assistant professor of Spanish, University 
of California: Studies in Mexico of Spanish-Indian relations in the 
colonial period. Doctor Simpson holds the A. B. and Ph. D. degrees 
from the University of California. He has also studied in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. He will carry on his research in Mexico. Doctor 
Simpson is the author of The Encomienda in New Spain. 

The following-named painters will go to Mexico for studies of Mexi- 
can art and for creative work in painting: 

Mr. Marsden Hartley, who will make a series of studies in Mexico. 
Mr. Hartley’s paintings are hung in many important public and 
private collections. 

Miss Ione Robinson, of Los Angeles, Calif. Miss Robinson has 
been a pupil of Diego Rivera, the Mexican mural painter, with whom 
she will do further work during the tenure of her fellowship. Her 
paintings have been exhibited at the Los Angeles Museum. 

Miss Doris Rosenthal, of Silvermine, Conn. Miss Rosenthal has 
exhibited at the Art Institute of Chicago, the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute, the Corcoran Gallery of Washington, and elsewhere. She was 
a pupil of George Bellows, Robert Henri, and John Sloan. 

Mr. Emil James Bistran, of New York City. Mr. Bistran won 
first prize at the Pennsylvania Water Color Exhibition in 1929 and 
received high awards at the American Water Color Society’s exhibi- 
tion in 1927 and 1930. His work has also been exhibited at the Venice 
International Exhibition. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA—CALENDAR YEAR 1930 


By Mariipa Pariites, 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


HE total trade of the United States with the 20 Latin American 

Republics for the 12 months ended December, 1930, accord- 
ing to reports of the United States Department of Commerce, 
amounted to $1,305,993,000. The imports were $677,781,000 and 
the exports $628,212,000. The total value of imports and exports 
decreased 33 per cent and 31 per cent, respectively, from 1929. The 
figures for 1929 were: Imports, $1,014,127,000, and exports, $911,- 
749,000, making a total of $1,925,876,000. These figures refer to 
values only, the decline in volume being considerably less. Inter- 
national trade recession and the fall in commodity prices, with the 
resultant reduced purchasing power in both United States and Latin 
American markets, account to a very considerable extent for this 
decline. 

The following table shows the distribution of United States trade 
with Latin America for the 12 months ended December, 1929, and 
1930: 

Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 Months Ended December 

[Values in thousands of doliars, i. e., 000 omitted] 












































Imports | Exports | Total trade 
Countries 3 I 
1929 1930 1929 | 1930 | 1929 1930 

IVC NICO Mee ras Sea ie oe See SS ee ue $117, 738 $80, 293 | $133, 863 $116,214 | $251, 601 $196, 507 
Guatemalates stars ee ese ibe eee 8, 470 7, 400 11, 524 | 7, 238 | 19, 994 14, 638 
IB) Seyler s oe Le Soe Se Tee 3, 830 2, 875 8, 050 4,445 | 11, 880 7, 320 
Fond Uras= sess ek ee ee 12, 833 12, 600. 12, 811 | 9, 605 | 25, 644 22, 205 
ING Cara plane ene tae ae cee eae ee 5, 748 3} 522) | 7, 032 4, 866 12, 780 8, 388 
(COS FARA CH me eee a Sa ma ale 5, 203 4,813 | 8, 312 4, 554 | UB NG} 9, 367 
Panam ace tee ee SESE ae ee eam Gy ehaill 4, 735 41,133 | 35, 901 46, 484 40, 636 
Cuba ae eye Wyn eee RN 207, 421 122, 040 128,909 | 93, 561 | 336, 330 215, 601 
Dominican) Republic —-2-22. = 2 =! 8, 465 7, 254 14, 190 9, 272 22, 655 16, 526 
TEIN it jee ag a aes Seen Ae 1,445] 1,128 8,790 | 7, 105 10, 235 8, 228 

North American Republies_____ 376, 504 | 246, 655 | 374,614 | 292, 761 751, 118 539, 416 
ANT Pen Gim aes mrs Se tbe ee ng 117, 581 71, 890 210, 288 | 129, 829 327, 869 201, 719 
IB oliviaplnere st cite sees eee eee ue 379 | 152 | 5, 985 4, 219 6, 364 4, 371 
Brazile. es ee Seren ero | 207, 686 130, 854 108,788 | 53, 805 316, 474 184, 659 
Chilewe siete eae ess eee eee eee | 102, 025 54, 784 55,776 | 46, 409 157, 801 101, 193 
Colom pias sete eee ee a es | 103, 525 97, 139 48, 983 25, 130 152, 508 122, 269 
Cad Or eee ae Nahi Clase SEAN | 5, 830 5,554 | 6, 069 4, 865 11, 899 10, 419 
Pande ia las ae ae Gs Se pee ates Me 529 247 | 1, 500 1, 071 2, 029 1, 318 
OAS = ere et a OL ee SEIU S. maga Re 30, 167 21, 284 26, 176 15, 722 56, 343 37, 006 
Ot Eu aye aa aes pe Pm eel be Sle | 18, 677 12, 354 28, 245 21, 432 46, 922 33, 786 
IViGME 71GB te te oercy SS nie elated | 51, 224 36,868 45.325 32, 969 96, 549 69, 837 

South American Republies___- _| 637,623 | 431, 126 537,135 | 335, 451 1, 174, 758 | 766, 577 

Total Latin America._________- | 1,014,127 | 677. 781 | 911,749 | 628.212 | 1, 925, 876 | 1,305,993 














! United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to 
Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay but to the countries in which the ports of departure or entry are located. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE CHILEAN 
NITRATE INDUSTRY 


By Guitutermo A. Suro 
Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


HE introduction of nitrate of soda into the United States marked 

an important event in the history of American agriculture. 
Since the arrival of the first shipment in 1830 four generations of 
American farmers have benefited by the use of this oldest of commer- 
cial fertilizers. It has been said that one dollar invested in nitrate of 
soda has returned itself and another, and if so, it is estimated that 
during this period at least $900,000,000 has been added to farm 
incomes in the form of heavier crop yields. 


Consumption of Chilean Nitrate of Soda in the United States ! 


{Short tons of nitrogen] 





NON) 2& SA oe rs cee mee! Ae 92) 460: 023 ee ee 146, 320 
TODS emma RN bed TO9 350s 192 4u Ati ease een Saeeerie 170, 575 
LOUGH te. enruies CLF DOS 580) L025 ea csek ws elie arena 192, 330 
LOOSE We re) ar eae 685800: |PL92G4a ae en ke 158, 600 
(ODOR Rie weet 8 ye ete DOM NNO ape eae oe oe 127, 800 
G2 [ee sete on ee 5 SNS 607 5004| 1988s. see ae eee 176, 000 
1.20 See cya See ay hes naeee 92. S00s\19292 a5 scae) 1 oe eee 158, 000 


Best known as a commercial fertilizer, Chilean nitrate has, how- 
ever, uses which vary from the manufacture of high explosives to the 
pickling and preserving of meats. It enters into the manufacture of 
sulphuric and nitric acids, glass and glassware, fireworks, fusing mix- 
tures, artificial silk, and dyestuffs. In the United States its use as a 
fertilizer is by far the largest, and in 1929 amounted to 63 per cent 
of the country’s consumption. Its largest industrial use was in the 
manufacture of chemicals and acids.’ 

The nitrate fields of Chile extend over a vast, high, barren plateau 
lying between the coastal range and the lower slopes of the Andes, 
an area nearly 500 miles long but less than 100 miles in width. This 
whole zone is a desert, completely deprived of vegetation, water, 
combustible materials, of everything that is necessary to human life. 
Through SSD, perseverance, courage, poe the expenditure of 








1 Recent Diiviinmonts in the Saeeee Thain Ghat de Brand. Executive Poets and Treasurer, 
The National Fertilizer uo ouae Washington, D. C., 1930 (consumption statistics compiled hy Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory, U.S. Department of Bericaiceren 
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vast amounts of capital, towns and villages, harbors, roads, and rail- 
ways have been built, water has been brought through pipe lines from 
the Andes, and food for man and beast transported from other regions. 
Of the total population of this zone (about 400,000), 50,000 men are 
employed in the mining and recovery of nitrate and a large percentage 
of the remainder of the inhabitants find direct employment in the 
operation of the railroads, ports and other services connected with 
the industry. 

The mining of caliche (the raw product from which nitrate is pro- 
duced), issimple. A hole is drilled through the surface strata and the 
caliche layer, and a charge of slow burning black powder is then 
inserted which, when exploded, heaves up large blocks. These blocks 
are broken up with 25 pound sledges or air drills, the caliche is sorted 
by hand and loaded on mule carts, trucks or light freight cars and 
hauled to the refining plant. There, according to the Shanks process 
introduced in 1878, it is first crushed and then boiled in a huge tank 
of water. The boiling dissolves the nitrate and other salts and leaves 
the sand and gravel on the bottom of the tank. The dissolving proc- 
ess completed, the nitrate solution is drawn off into a large shallow 
vat and cooled sufficiently to precipitate the sodium chloride. After 
this precipitation, the solution is again drawn off and cooled to a 
point at which the sodium nitrate crystallizes. When the nitrate 
has crystallized on the bottom and sides of the vats, the remaining 
liquor is pumped off and the nitrate crystals thoroughly dried and 
packed in jute bags for shipment. 

This method of extraction and refining has been in general use in 
Chile since it was introduced. After much investigation and many 
tests a new method, known as the Guggenheim process, was evolved 
and has been in actual operation since November, 1926, at the Maria 
Elena plant. Mr. E. A. Cappelen Smith, who conceived the process, 
and his associates have succeeded in carrying over into nitrate treat- 
ment at this plant the lessons learned in developing the leaching process 
used on the copper ores at Chuquicamata and adapting the large scale 
method of operation used there. Since the advantages of this method 
could not be obtained so long as it was necessary to boil the caliche, the 
process was developed on the basis of treatment with cold or slightly 
warmed water and precipitation obtained by refrigeration in place 
of evaporation and cooling in open vats. A careful system of heat 
recovery has been put in operation. The process is conducted at a 
temperature of about 40° C., the heat being obtained from the cooling 
waters surrounding the cylinders of the Diesel engines employed for 
power and from that generated in compressing ammonia for use in 
the refrigerating system. As this process permits the use of lower 
gerade caliche than that used in the Shanks process, the method of 
sorting caliche by hand in the field has been eliminated and as shown 
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in the illustration the whole mining process mechanized. Another 
feature of the Guggenheim process is the production of “grained” 
nitrate. By means of a granulation plant installed at Maria Elena 
in 1928 a comparatively moisture proof, easy flowing, 98.5 per cent 
pure nitrate is obtained which, being easy to handle, is liked by farmers 
for direct application as a fertilizer. It is claimed that the Guggen- 
heim method of extraction and refining reduces production costs by 
one-third. 

The development of the Chilean nitrate industry during the 100 
years which have intervened since the distribution of nitrate of soda 
throughout the world began with the first shipment to the United 
States is illustrated by the following table of production, exports, 
consumption and stocks: 


Production, exports, consumption, stocks, and visible supply of Chilean nitrate} 
{ In metric tons | 





Number of 








plants in Stocks on June 30 
operation 
saibeenveks == = Total 
2 Produc- Consump- | a 
Year gue Exports onl 19 | Japan visible 
: atin Europe : and supply 
Maxi-| Mini- ee United F 
mum) mum | and States | other Chile 
| Egypt | coun- 
| | tries 
| | | 

ASSO ecmeed lita Reel by sna 60g | tyne ee Sees ee ore fd og] tee ose oe eee 
SAO RSs Sees ee ae 10% 4503 ee eee ao |b [ocr eRe oe eS ee See ee 
TSS OS neal eee Seu [Rooe Sivas || Nets 235750 0) eee es ame 2 MEU ake Re ies 22 ea | 
SOO eee Aes Sa see a(S Nene GEST io Ree aE ale Pe (Tae a | a | ieee | 
TRV O Gee aye Degen Ra lees |e Geiey TB, SOT sk BE Sa SSS oe SE oe LE 
LSS ner | Se eae ES | DOB OTA | i he NN oe 8 I Te Ee ANID 2 Lh ae | 
SOOM Ree ET eed ee | EET TOG S22 Hide | Paes tak lene el |e Tahal en sees pe ea ean [soja ee 
1900-01 2__|1, 402, 110 55 48 | 1,476,896 | 1, 453,855 | 328, 150'| 55, 532) |-2_-_---= 312, 026 695, 718 
1901-02___|1, 322, 382 2A a5 Sal nls 298) LOM et 272 O09 NES ainda: a4 Ono o2n eee e aes | 307, 275 705, 999 
1902-03 _--|1, 437, 613 78 | 63 | 1, 338,890 | 1,442,258 | 264,314 | 48,127 |____-_-- | 386, 200 698, 641 
1903-04 _-_|1, 457, 708 77 | 54 | 1, 486, 355 | 1, 533, 502 | 243,055 | 46,608 |____-_-- 337, 026 626, 689 
1904-05_-_|1, 729, 712 93 78 | 1, 613, 893 | 1, 561, 091 | 295,954 | 72,011 |____---- 419, 676 787, 641 
1905-06_--|1, 751, 293 98 | 76 |-1, 669, 379 | 1, 684,999 | 290,022 | 83,222 |______-- 478, 470 851, 714 
1906-07__-|1, 856,604 | 110) 98 | 1, 761,313 | 1, 746,657 | 302,245 | 98,714 |______-- | 520, 200 921, 159 
1907-08___]1, 943,232 | 118 | 111 | 1, 882,898 | 1,803, 735 | 473,193 | 69,320 |____-_-- | 533, 800 | 1, 076, 313 
1908-09_--]1, 883,689 | 117 | 66 | 1,849,809 | 1, 918, 624 | 423,719 | 74,078 |_____---| 526, 400 | 1, 024, 197 
1909-10___|2, 440,772 | 113 99 | 2, 328, 656 | 2,382,715 | 424,821 | 70,960 |______--| 588, 600 | 1, 084, 381 
1910-11___|2, 497, 686 108 | 98 | 2,357,175 | 2,418,198 | 351, 872 OVA Sion | eee 673, 091 | 1, 122, 838 


1911-12__-|2, 510,356 | 117 | 106 | 2,495, 705 | 2, 436, 330 | 333,359 | 92, 502 _-| 637, 384 | 1, 063, 245 
1912-13___|2, 734, 721 | 130) 118 | 2, 690,649 | 2, 527,588 | 426,720 | 96,520 | 16,256 | 617,453 | 1,156, 949 
1913-14___|2, 866, 840 | 134 | 2, 702, 559 | 2, 718, 592 | 422,656 | 85, 344 | 11,176 765, 667 | 1, 284, 843 
1914-15___/1, 568,197 | 134 Sou NA oe203 lel 9OF 042m en ees eee | 830,069); Sess aeees 
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1918-19___|2' 332564 | 117| 66 | 1, 794,326 | 2 268, 761 | 180,848 | 60,960 | 7,112 | 1, 523, 983 | 1, 772, 903 
1919-20___|1, 957,271 | 103! 50 | 2,206,964 | 1, 969,305 | 322,072 | 219, 456 | 19,304 | 1, 269, 396 | 1, 830, 228 
1920-21___|2, 174,099 | 108 | 48 | 2,051,512 | 1,483, 784 | 853,025 | 253,000 | 3,048 | 1, 358, 699 | 2, 467, 772 
1921-22.__| 890,964 | 45] 31] 613,638 | 1 232,156 | 38,608 | 6,096 | 1, 616, 434 | 1, 893, 294 
1922-23___|1, 499,620] 70| 37 | 2,106,147 | 2,239,045 | 173,736 | 54, 864 | 25,400 | 1, 002, 985 | 1, 256, 985 
1923-24. __|2, 219,453 | 91 | 73 | 2,175,608 | 2, 242,845 | 132,080 | 58,928 | 18, 288 | 1, 037, 795 | 1, 247, 091 
1924-25___|2, 409,698 | 93 | 88 | 2,565,855 | 2,377,440 | 230, 632 | 123, 952 869, 343 | 1, 238, 151 
1925-26__.|2, 619,520 | 93] 60 | 2,248, 968 | 2, 125,472 | 332, 232 | 120, 904 | 18, 288 | 1, 228, 999 | 1, 709, 273 
1926-27___|1, 317,553 | 49| 25 | 1,545,413 | 1, 781,048 | 137,668 | 52,283 | 30,480 | 1,005, 221 | 1, 226, 201 
1927-28___|2, 547,857 | 65 | 36 | 2,872,370 | 2,558, 288 | 355,092 | 115,824 | 31,496 | 681, 019 | 1, 183, 431 
1928-29 __|3, 280,326 | 69] 67 | 2,960,931 | 2, 737, 104 | 556, 768 | 122, 936 | 20,320 | 953, 112 | 1, 653, 136 
1G29=3 0 RUM |O6O0G 44m |e meee erent 2 199,077 | 2,329, 688 | 478,527 | 79,780 | 11, 165 | 1, 754, 866 | 2, 324, 340 
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1 Figures from 1830 to 1890 from El Salitre, by Roberto Hernandez C., published by the Asociacion de 
Productores de Salitre de Chile, Valparaiso, 1930; statistics from 1900-01 to 1929-30 compiled by the 
Asociacién de Productores de Salitre and published in the Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores de 
Valparaiso, Valparaiso, July 17, 1930. 

® Nitrate years, July 1-June 30. 
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It is estimated that since 1880 nearly one billion dollars in revenue 
have been derived by the Chilean Government from the nitrate 
industry. In studying the following table, however, it is well to 
remember that from the proceeds of the export tax on nitrate and 
its principal by-product, iodine, Chile has built revenue-producing 
ports, railways, and other permanent improvements, as well as con- 
tributed to the operating expenses of the Government, thereby 
reducing the general tax burden on its people, and making it easier 
for each citizen to build up a competence and for new industries to 
become established. Another fact illustrated by the table is the 
decreasing dependence during the last few years upon this source of 
revenue, which represented only 24 per cent of the national income in 
1929 as compared with 60 per cent in a previous year. The budget 
for 1930 estimated the income to be derived from nitrate exports at 
14 per cent of the total national revenue. 


Revenue derived by the Government from the nitrate industry since 1880 } 
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1 Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores de Valparaisc, Valparaiso, July 17, 1930. 
2 Correct addition of this column is 18,639,742,115. 


After a century of nitrate production the reorganization which the 
Chilean industry is at present undergoing marks the beginning of a 
new era in its development. On the day Chile was celebrating the 
nitrate centennial—July 21, 1930—the President of the Republic, 
Gen. Carlos Ibénez, signed the law which provides for the amalgama- 
tion of all the nitrate interests into the largest corporation ever to be 
launched in South America. This entity, known as the Compania 
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de Salitre de Chile, is to unify and centralize the various phases of the 
nitrate industry—production, consumption, transportation, and dis- 
tribution—with a subsequent lowering of production costs, increased 
efficiency in distribution and sales, and closer cooperation between the 
Government and private interests as its objective. The purposes of 
the corporation, as stated in the law which provides for its establish- 
ment, are: 


(1) To attend to the general interests of the industry and commerce of nitrate 
and its by-products; 

(2) To attain by means of a central organization the improvement of the 
industry and commerce of nitrate and the utilization of its by-products and to 





Courtesy of Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. 


LOADING NITRATE ORE 


The ‘‘caliche,’’ after blasting, is loaded on cars by an electric shovel. 


favor technical and scientific investigation as well as the establishment of experi- 
mental schools and plants for this purpose; 

(3) To carry out the propaganda, sale, and distribution of nitrate and its by- 
products; 

(4) To facilitate the transportation and handling of all products related to the 
nitrate industry as well as the articles and merchandise required by the industry; 

(5) To centralize the acquisition of the articles and merchandise referred to in 
the previous paragraph, giving preference to Chilean products; and 

(6) To survey, acquire, and exploit nitrate lands; to acquire and operate nitrate 
plants; to market the products manufactured, and to enter into any kind of con- 
tracts for the production, exploitation, sale, consignment, propaganda, transporta- 
tion and freightage of nitrate and its by-products, and in general any contracts 
related directly to the industry and commerce of nitrate and the attainment of 
the other objectives established under the present law.’ 





3 Law No. 4863 of July 21, 1930, Diario Oficial, Santiago, July 21, 1930. 
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The Compania de Salitre de Chile—more popularly known as the 
“Cosach’”’—has been chartered for a period of 60 years as a stock 
company with a capital of three billion pesos divided into 30,000,000 
shares of 100 pesos each. The shares are divided into two classes, 
A and B. The Government of Chile is to receive the total issue of the 
nontransferable A shares, amounting to 1,500,000,000 pesos, in con- 
sideration of which it will give the corporation certain concessions, 
including the transfer for exploitation of nitrate reserve lands esti- 
mated to contain 150,000,000 tons of nitrates. The 15,000,000 series 
B shares, of which a minimum of 5,000,000 will be made 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred, will be absorbed by the nitrate companies whose 
assets and liabilities are taken over by the corporation. Any increases 
in the capital of the corporation will be so effected, that in all cases the 
number of shares of the A series will be the same as that of the B 
series. The Government will pay in cash for the new series A shares, 
or if the original deposits transferred for exploitation produce more 
than the estimated 150,000,000 tons of nitrates it may at its option 
pay for them by selling the excess to the corporation. 

In addition to the companies to be directly consolidated into the 
Cosach there will be a number of subsidiary companies. The control 
of the latter will devolve upon the Cosach, which will be directly or 
indirectly owner of almost the totality of their common stock. Con- 
sequently they will enjoy all the privileges and must comply with all 
the obligations of the law chartering the Cosach. 

The nitrate producers who have already agreed to form part of 
the corporation exported during the last five years an average of 
more than 2,200,000 metric tons per annum, which represents about 
95 per cent of the total nitrate exports from Chile. The most im- 
portant producer, the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corpora- 
tion, controls the two plants designed to utilize the Guggenheim 
method, the ‘‘Maria Elena,’”’ now in operation, and ‘‘Pedro de Val- 
divia,’’ under construction, with a combined productive capacity of 
1,300,000 tons, as well as a number of Shanks plants with a capacity of 
760,000 tons, making the total productive capacity of this company 
2,060,000 metric tons per annum. It is expected that gradually the 
less efficient Shanks plants will be eliminated until Chile’s total 
output is produced in a few modern establishments operating under 
the Guggenheim process. 

The Cosach will be managed by a board of directors composed of 
12 members, of whom 4, representing the series A shares, are appointed 
by the President of the Republic for a term of four years, 7 are elected 
for one year by the holders of the series B common stock, and 1 by 
the holders of the preferred stock of the same series. The Govern- 
ment representatives may veto resolutions of the board which affect 
national interests. The organizing committee, constituted by Sefiores 
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Pablo Ramirez, Rodolfo Jaramillo, Ricardo Salas Edwards, and 
Ricardo Ayala, representing the Government, and Sefiores Moisés 
Astoreca, Max Grisar, Alfredo Houston, José M. Rios Arias, Stanley 
Vatcky, Enrique Valenzuela, Jorge Vidal, and Joaquin Irarrazabal, 
representing the nitrate industry, were empowered by an executive 
decree to exercise the rights and duties of the board until the latter 
was elected.! 

One of the most important provisions of the law which created the 
Cosach is the elimination of the export duty on nitrate and iodine. 
In lieu of this revenue the Government will receive such dividends 
as may be declared to which it is entitled as a shareholder and a 6 
per cent income tax on the profits of the corporation, subject, however, 
to a minimum guaranteed revenue during the first four years of the 
company’s existence. The revenue for 1930 was 186,000,000 pesos 
and is scaled downward to 180,000,000 pesos in 1931, 160,000,000 
pesos in 1932 and 140,000,000 pesos in 1933, making a total of 666,- 
000,000 pesos for the four years. Producers outside the Cosach will 
continue to pay the export tax and up to 1933 amounts collected 
from this source will be delivered to the corporation. 

Executive Decree No. 12 of February 24, 1931, provided for the 
payment of the guaranteed revenue in the following manner: (a) 
Payment in cash of the balance which the corporation owes for the 
year 1930; (b) payment in cash at the end of each quarter of 1931 of 
the corresponding quota for the current year; (c) immediate delivery, 
simultaneous with the first cash payment of bonds issued by the 
Cosach of a face value equivalent to 110 per cent of the value of the 
quotas corresponding to 1932 and 1933, bearing 7 per cent interest, 
and to be amortized within a maximum term of 32 years. In other 
words, the bonds will be issued at the rate of 110 pesos for each 100 
pesos of the quotas. 

To meet the service of these bonds and any others that the cor- 
poration may issue, a tax of 60 pesos will be collected on each metric 
ton of nitrate extracted from the deposits which the Cosach or any 
of its subsidiary companies possesses or has the right to exploit on 
the date the bonds are issued or subsequent to their emission. The 
tax is payable to the banks intrusted with the service of the bonds 
before the nitrate is placed on board ship and will be suspended each 
calendar year when the annual quota for bond service has been 
collected. 

Although no official announcement has yet been issued as to the 
ageregate amount of financing to be done in connection with the 
formation of the Cosach, it is believed that the total amount of 7 per 
cent bonds to be placed in the international market is $50,456,500, 
of which $33,599,500 is to be presently issued. The international 





1 Executive Decree No. 12 of February 24, 1931, Diario Oficial, Santiago, February 27, 1931. 
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offering of £3,000,000 made on March 30, 1931, through bankers in 
London, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland, is included in the $33 ,599,- 
500 total. The remainder of the bonds, approximately $19,000,000, 
have been sold to bankers and placed privately. According to 
unofficial statements, the remainder of the total issue of $50,456,500, 
amounting to about $16,857,000, principal amount, will not be 
offered for sale, but will be reserved for issue in connection with the 
acquisition of assets or shares of nitrate companies. In addition to 
the international loan two further debenture issues of £14,384,054 of 
7 per cent secured sinking fund bonds and £16,366,999 of unsecured 
funded debt are authorized. 





A NITRATE PLANT 


Certain provisions have been made which, among other things, 
require that at least 80 per cent of the employees and workmen of the 
corporation be of Chilean nationality, that preference be given to 
Chilean products in the central purchasing bureau, and that insurance 
connected with the Cosach’s operations in Chile shall be contracted 
with national insurance companies, or, should these not be interested, 
with agencies of foreign companies authorized to do business in Chile. 
A welfare department, headed by a Chilean, will be maintained to 
see that the national labor laws are strictly complied with, to improve 
living conditions, and to promote the physical and intellectual welfare 
of the employees and their families. 

The establishment of the Cosach is the final stage of a promotion 
program which the Government of Chile began four years ago with 
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the creation of various Government services and a provisional modifi- 
Yation of the taxation system. The rebate of part of the export 
duties through the medium of the nitrate-promotion fund, a provi- 
sional measure instituted by law No. 4144, of July 25, 1927, and 
modified by subsequent legislation, made it possible for the Chilean 
producers to pull through the crisis brought about by the fall in 
nitrate prices. The growing competition of the synthetic nitrogen 
producers, however, demanded that more drastic steps be taken in the 
form of.a radical and complete reorganization of the nitrate industry 
if a permanent solution was to be found for the serious situation 
confronting Chile’s principal industry. 

At one time the production of nitrogen was solely a Chilean problem 
and speculation on the exhaustion of the Chilean nitrate deposits 
a popular pastime. Some scientists went as far as to predict future 
starvation for a large part of the population because of an impending 
world shortage of nitrogen. To-day we know these gloomy forecasts 
were unfounded; moreover, with the growth of synthetic production 
the problem has become international and instead of a shortage of 
nitrogen we are confronted with overproduction of this same com- 
modity. The rapid changes in the world nitrogen situation which 
have taken place during recent years and their effect upon the Chilean 
industry have been clearly set forth by Don Pablo Ramirez, former 
Minister of Finance, president of the organizing committee of the 
Cosach and one of the leading South American authorities on the 
nitrate industry. The following outline of the international nitrogen 
situation is based on his report as chairman of the Chilean delegation 
to the Second International Nitrogen Conference held in 1930:! 


THE WORLD NITROGEN SITUATION 


Although in the year 1900 half as many tons of chemical fertilizers 
as of Chilean nitrate were produced, the real advance in synthetic 
production occurred during the course of the World War. The 
relative position of the synthetic and Chilean nitrate producers in 
the years 1913 and 1918 was as follows: 


World’s production of nitrogen 
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_! Compania de Salitre de Chile, Folleto No. 27, Ministerio de Hacienda, Oficina del Presupuesto, San- 
tiago, November, 1930. 
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The figures just quoted illustrate a well-defined period in the history 
of the nitrate industry, showing the loss of Chile’s dominant position 
in the world’s nitrate market. Coexisting conditions disguised at the 
time the imminent danger which threatened Chile’s industry. In the 
first place, a large proportion of the synthetic product was made in 
German plants and it was believed that the blockade of Germany 
by the Allies and the exigencies of war supply were responsible for an 
artificial expansion of the nitrogen industry which would disappear 
when normal peace conditions set in. The fact that sulphate of 
ammonia made up the bulk of synthetic production and that as a 
fertilizer this product had different properties from natural nitrate 
and could only be used in certain climates and soils also served to 
bolster the optimism of the Chilean producers who were led to believe 
that, regardless of price, nitrate of soda would always have a market. 
The reduction in synthetic production in 1919 and 1921 seemed at 
the time to confirm these opinions. 

The period from 1918 to 1930 marks another stage in the history 
of nitrate production. After the depressions of 1919 and 1921 the 
synthetic industry reached a definite stage of technical development 
and financial stability. Competition and improved processes brought 
about a reduction of production costs and selling prices which the 
Chilean nitrate industry was not able to stand without a modification 
of the taxation system to which the industry has been traditionally 
subject. 

The relative position of synthetic and Chilean nitrates in 1929 is 
shown by the following table. ° 


W orld’s roduction of nitro en 
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Comparing the percentages of the total world production corre- 
sponding to Chilean nitrate, we find that there was a drop from 
57.6 per cent in 1913 to 37.2 per cent in 1918 and 23.2 per cent in 
1929. It must be pointed out in this connection that Chilean produc- 
tion in 1929 was excessive and resulted in the accumulation of stocks, 
and that if only the saleable or normal production of Chile were taken 
into consideration its percentage of the world’s total production in 
that year would not have exceeded 18.5 per cent. 

However, the reduction of Chile’s quota is not the most serious 
factor in the situation. The percentage of the world’s nitrogen pro- 
duction corresponding to Chile may keep on diminishing while at the 
same time Chile’s production may keep within or a little above 
390,000 tons of nitrogen (2,500,000 metric tons of nitrate), which 
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constitutes its normal output. The seriousness of the situation resides 
in three new factors—the increase in the number of countries pro- 
ducing nitrogen, the diversity of synthetic products now in the mar- 
ket, and the continous lowering of prices by the synthetic producers. 

Only a few years back, synthetic nitrogen fertilizers were produced 
in Germany and Norway alone. To-day 19 other countries have 
entered the field. Whether for military purposes, for the protection 
of national industries, or because locally produced synthetic nitrogen 
is cheaper than the imported product, the fact remains that the 
tendency at present is to produce nitrogen locally in all countries 
where a sufficient market is assured. 

Until the end of the World War the production of synthetic fertilizers 
consisted mainly of sulphate of ammonia. This left an important 
market open to Chilean nitrate in climates and soils where nitrate of 
soda was a more suitable fertilizer. ‘To-day, however, synthetic 
plants have placed upon the market 26 varieties of synthetic fertilizers 
ranging in nitrogen content from 12 to 46 per cent, among them being 
synthetic nitrate of soda, chemically similar to the natvral product, 
and nitrate of calcium, which as a fertilizer competes with Chilean 
nitrate under similar conditions of climate and soil. 

The importance of the continuous lowering of prices of synthetic 
fertilizers is readily seen by noting its influence upon the selling 
price of Chilean nitrate. The prices at which Chilean nitrate sold 
from 1913 to 1929, omitting the war years, is shown in the following 
table. 





Price per Price per 
metric ton metric ton 
ROA. S. hyACASE 
(pesos) (pesos) 
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These prices are per ton of nitrate on the Chilean coast and include 
the export tax. A reduction of 100 pesos per ton will be observed 
between the 1925 and 1929 prices and one of 35 pesos as compared 
with the selling price in the year immediately preceding the World 
War. 

The Chilean industry as a whole could not stand the 1928 prices, 
and since that date the Government granted rebates of the export 
duty through reimbursements to the producers by the nitrate-promo- 
tion fund. In spite of these rebates and low prices Chilean nitrate 
sold in the European market during the year 1929-30 at a price 
considerably higher than that of its principal competitors. 

The costs of production of synthetic fertilizers are kept secret, 
but it is a well-known fact that at the First International Nitrogen 
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Conference the Belgian and English manufacturers pressed for a £2 
reduction in the price per ton of sulphate of ammonia. This would 
have forced a like reduction in all similar products, and Chilean 
nitrate would not have been able to compete unless the export tax 
was totally abolished. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL NITROGEN CONFERENCE 


The international nitrogen situation during the last few years 
presents a difficult problem. As may be seen in the following sta- 
tistics, production has been greatly in excess of consumption. 


World’s production and consumption of nitrogen 
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It may be readily seen from the above figures how in the year 
1927-28 the world’s production of nitrogen was already greatly in 
excess of consumption. Asa logical consequence this overproduction 
threatened to bring a sweeping reduction in selling prices. Aside 
from the fact that locally produced nitrogen has the advantage of 
cheaper freight charges on account of the shorter distance from the 
producing to the consuming centers, local markets could obviate 
this reduction in prices by imposing protective duties against foreign 
fertilizers. On the other hand, for Chile and Germany, the leading 
countries in the exportation of nitrogen fertilizers, the problem was 
a very serious one. In order to prevent a general disorganization of 
the export markets the representatives of the two leading exporting 
entities met at Berlin in 1929. 

The 1929 pact signed between the Chilean producers and the Ger- 
man I. G. Farbenindustrie, to which the Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Great Britain later adhered in Paris, partly stabilized prices for 
that year. With regard to world production this was but a limited 
agreement, as it fixed prices for a maximum of 1,400,000 tons of 
nitrogen in a world’s production which in the year the pact was signed 
reached 2,113,000 tons. However, the first step toward the stabil- 
zation of prices had been taken and the European press characterized 
the Berlin conference of 1929 as the most important industrial achieve- 
ment of that year. 

The fact that the German and English industries accepted the 
agreement with the Chilean producers when they were technically 
and financially able to ruin the Chilean industry has been attributed 
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Courtesy of Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. 


LEACHING TANKS 


Upper: Filling a leaching tank with newly crushed ore. Lower: A leaching tank, with the crushing plant 
in the backeround and bridges for discharging tanks in foreground. 
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by Don Pablo Ramirez to the decision taken by the Chilean Govern- 
ment to abolish the export tax on nitrate entirely if necessary. 

As has been said, the signatories of the Berlin pact represented 
only 65 per cent of the world’s nitrogen production. It then remained, 
if possible, to obtain the incorporation into the agreement of the 
‘outsiders’? who represented the remaining 35 per cent of the world’s 
production and who were constructing new plants for the purpose of 
increasing their production in order to supply the home market first 
and then to export. The danger threatened by the growth of these 
‘outsiders’? made it necessary to consider future conferences which 
would increase the number of producers under agreement. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL NITROGEN CONFERENCE 


In view of the condition of the nitrate industry and of a possible 
fall all over the world in nitrogen prices in line with the fall in prices 
of other industrial products, a Chilean delegation representing the 
Government and the Nitrate Producers’ Association was sent to 
Paris to attend the 1930 nitrogen conference. 

The Chilean nitrate industry was not in a position to impress the 
synthetic producers. Whilst the latter could reduce their prices the 
Chilean producers were not in a position to do so. The competition 
of the outsiders of the first conference could be met only by increased 
rebates of the export tax, but the Chilean Government in turn was 
not in a position to abandon the balance of its participation in the 
export duties (170,000,000 pesos) at a time when the world crisis 
was threatening a reduction in other revenues. 

The only solution was the consolidation of the nitrate interests, 
and the Government requested its delegation to the second conference 
to draft a bill providing for the reorganization of the nitrate industry. 
Once the fundamental ideas of the bill were approved by the Govern- 
ment, the delegation was charged with the duty of obtaiming the 
approval of the nitrate producers so that the final draft of the bill 
might be submitted to the Chilean Congress. 

After the Second International Nitrogen Conference had opened 
its sessions in Paris on April 25, 1930, the representatives of the 
synthetic producers suggested a solution for the difficulties in which 
the industry found itself. The problem being one of excessive pro- 
duction in comparison with consumption, a uniform reduction in the 
production of each country was suggested as a remedy. The follow- 
ing figures having been accepted by the European delegates as the 
world’s productive capacity and possible consumption, the adoption 
of this measure would have meant the reduction of the Chilean 
production from 500,000 to 300,000 tons of nitrogen, the latter 
figure being equal to 1,900,000 tons of nitrate, 

90866—31— Bull. 5——6 
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World’s productive capacity 
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The Chilean delegation rejected this proposal, the Government 
backed its decision and instructed the delegates not to accept any 
limitation of production. The conference was therefore suspended, 
but at the instance of the National City Bank of New York, which 
is at the same time banker for the Government of Chile, for the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, and the Norsk Hydro, a series of informal 
conferences was held between the Chilean and the German delegates. 
As a result of these conferences the German delegates withdrew their 
proposal to fix maximum production or sale quotas for Chilean 
nitrate. Negotiations in the meantime were taking place between 
the English and Germans and the ‘‘outsiders,”’ it having been decided 
in the 1929 conference that the European producers were first to 
agree among themselves before coming to an agreement with the 
Chilean representatives. 

In the negotiations with the ‘‘outsiders”’ it was learned that they 
definitely refused voluntarily to reduce their quotas of production, 
since their countries did not produce sufficient nitrogen to supply the 
domestic demand and were still on an import basis. To prevent a 
price war it was agreed to form a 60,000,000-mark regulating fund 
to which the Chilean industry would contribute 15,000,000 marks. 
It was believed that by using this fund to compensate those producers 
who were willing to reduce their production to less than 70 per cent 
of their capacity the production of sulphate of ammonia would be 
sufficiently reduced to prevent a fall in world nitrate prices. The 
conditions under which Chile agreed to adhere to the regulating fund 
provided, among other things, that the fund would not be employed 
to restrict Chilean production, that there would be no sale limits for 
Chilean nitrate, and finally that in case of an agreement the pact 
would not be applied to the United States in any way. 

The following, in general, are the main provisions of the agreement 
signed in Berlin on August 7, 1930: 
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1. The synthetic producers of Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands, Italy, Norway and Poland 
together form the Convention de l’ Industrie de l Azote (C. I. A.). 

2. The purpose of the C. I. A. is to stabilize prices and regulate the 
European nitrogen market by curtailing overproduction. 

3. The Nitrate Producers Association and the Cosach, when the 
latter is formed, will deliver 15,000,000 marks to a regulating fund to 
which the Stikstoff Syndikat, the Norsk Hydro, and the Imperial 
Chemical Industries will contribute for their part 45,000,000 marks. 
The purpose of this fund will be to reduce overproduction by compen- 
sating nitrogen plants which reduce their production to below 70 per 
cent of their effective capacity. The Chilean industry is to appoint 
a delegate-observer of the distribution and employment of the regu- 
lating fund. 

4. The contracting parties bind themselves to maintain during the 
year 1930-31 the prices of the previous year, with the exception of 
the readjustments contained in the annexes. 

In general the readjustmepts referred to in the previous paragraph 
reduce the price differences between Chilean nitrate and nitrate of 
calcium which, being similar to the Chilean product, tended to dis- 
place it in certain markets. 

In spite of the fact that the downward price trend in world com- 
modities offered an unusual opportunity for the exercise of the price 
stabilizing functions associated with cartels, the nitrogen pact signed 
at the Second International Conference was the only conspicuous 
achievement of the year in the international cartel movement during 
1930. The European press, especially the German, regarded this 
agreement as a Chilean victory, since Chile not only maintained its 
prices but the liberty of production and sales without any quota 
restriction. 








GOVERNING BOARD NOTES 


Seventh American Scientific Congress—At the meeting held on 
March 4, 1931, by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, a report was accepted fixing the opening date of the 
Seventh American Scientific Congress as February 5, 1932, and the 
place as Mexico City. The Ambassador of Mexico, Sr. Don Manuel 
C. Téllez, expressed appreciation in the name of his Government for 
the Board’s assent to this date, which is the anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution of the Republic. 

The executive committee of the Organizing Committee appointed 
in Mexico is as follows: Chairman, Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, Life Secre- 
tary of the National Academy of Medicine and professor in the 
university; vice chairman, Sr. Pedro C. Sdnchez, Director of 
Geographical and Climatological Studies; Secretary General, Dr. 
Pedro de Alba, principal of the Preparatory School and professor in 
the university; assistant secretary, Sefior Adalberto Garcia de 
Mendoza, professor in the College of Liberal Arts; and treasurer, 
Sr. Alfonso Castell6, manager of the Agricultural Bank and former 
president of the Society of Engineers. 

Committees on Agriculture.—His Excellency Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 
Minister of Nicaragua, chairman of the Permanent Committee on 
Agriculture of the Board, submitted to the Board the committee 
report and the recommendations regarding the organization of the 
Technical Board on Agriculture and its executive committee, which 
were the subject of resolutions of the inter-American conference on 
agriculture held in September, 1930. One provision of the report as it 
was adopted reads as follows: 

The committee is of the opinion that the technical board should be organized 


before the recess of the summer vacation, and suggests that the session of May 
be designated for naming the members who shall constitute it, if possible. 
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A report on the reorganization of the national committees of agri- 
cultural cooperation and a resolution recommending the holding of 
national congresses of agriculture were also approved. 

Seventh International Conference of American States ——At the same 
meeting of the Board the chairman stated that preliminary steps 
were being taken by the Pan American Union to collate material for 
the program of the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, and that it would be desirable for the Board to authorize the 
appointment of committees on program and regulations of the confer- 
ence, which will probably be held in Montevideo in 1933. The Board 
having authorized the chairman to appoint such committees, the fol- 
lowing committee on program was named: The Secretary of State 
of the United States (chairman), the Ambassador of Mexico, the 
Ambassador of Brazil, the Ambassador of Cuba, the Ambassador of 
Chile, the Ambassador of Peru, the Ambassador of Argentina, the 
Minister of Uruguay, the Minister of Guatemala, the Minister of 
Nicaragua, and the Minister of Colombia. 

The following were designated members of the committee on regu- 
lations: The Minister of Uruguay (chairman), the Minister of Bolivia, 
the Minister of Costa Rica, the Minister of Ecuador, the Minister of 
the Dominican Republic, the Minister of Venezuela, the Minister 
of Panama, the Minister of Haiti, the Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salva- 
dor, the Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, and the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Honduras. 

Farewell luncheon in honor of the Ambassador of Brazil.—On March 
31 the members of the Governing Board offered a luncheon at the 
Pan American Union to His Excellency Dr. S. Gurgél do Amaral, 
who was about to leave the United States, where he had been for six 
years the Ambassador of Brazil, to become the representative of his 
country in Japan. The following members of the board and officials 
of the Pan American Union were present: 

The Secretary of State, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, chairman of the 
Governing Board; the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara; the 
Ambassador of Peru, Dr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander; the Ambas- 
sador of Argentina, Dr. Manuel E. Malbran; the Minister of Uruguay, 
Dr. J. Varela; the Minister of Guatemala, Dr. Adrian Recinos; the 
Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina; the Minister of 
Costa Rica, Sefior Don Manuel Castro Quesada; the Minister of 
Ecuador, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte; the Minister of Venezuela, Dr. 
Pedro Manuel Arcaya; the Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, Sefior Don 
Pablo M. Ynsfran; the Chargé d’Affaires of Colombia, Sefior Don 
José M. Coronado; the Chargé d’ Affaires of Panama, Sefior Don Juan 
B. Chevalier; the Chargé d’Affaires of Honduras, Sefior Don Carlos 
A. Perdomo; the Chargé d’ Affaires of the Dominican Republic, Sefior 
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C. M. Lamarche; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; and Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan 
American Union. 

To heartfelt words of friendship and expressions of regret at the 
leaving of the Ambassador of Brazil from the chairman of the Board 
and from His Excellency Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay and 
member of the Board of longest standing, Dr. Gurgél do Amaral 
replied with warm gratitude, and, in closing, said: 


Again let me express my heartfelt thanks for this demonstration of your friend- 
ship, and voice the hope that the years to come will bring to the Pan American 
Union an ever-widening sphere of influence and usefulness. 


Condolences to Nicaragua on the occasion of the earthquake.—A 
special meeting of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
was held on Tuesday, April 7, 1931, to consider a resolution of con- 
dolence for the Republic of Nicaragua on the occasion of the catas- 
trophe which caused much havoc in that Republic on March 31. 

When the meeting had been called to order, the Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States and chairman of the 
Board, spoke as follows: 


The occasion of this meeting is a very sad one. Since we last met, one of the 
countries members of the Pan American Union has been visited by a tremendous 
disaster. It came with a suddenness that made it peculiarly disastrous and with 
tremendous loss of life. To me it came with a special poignancy, owing to 
personal acquaintance with Managua, and when I think of that beautifully situ- 
ated and pleasant city in which I spent a very interesting month, and of the kindly 
and hospitable people who showed me such courteous and generous hospitality, 
my heart is very sad. I therefore feel that it is most appropriate that we, repre- 
senting this great sisterhood of nations, should meet in special session to express 
our profound sympathy to the people and Government of Nicaragua. 


The chairman then presented the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, having met in special session 
on the oceasion of the appalling disaster that has visited the Nicaraguan nation, 

Resolves: 1. To express to the Government and people of Nicaragua and to 
the diplomatic representative of Nicaragua at Washington the profound sym- 
pathy felt by the members of the Board for Nicaragua in this moment of national 
sorrow. 

2. To invite the Governments of the countries members of the Union, through 
their representatives on the Board, to assist in whatever way they deem most 
suitable in alleviating the sufferings of the people of Nicaragua. 

3. To request the Governments members of the Union, through their respec- 
tive representatives on the Board, to urge the philanthropic institutions in each 
country to contribute to the alleviation of the distress of the Nicaraguan people. 

The Director General is charged with the transmission of the present resolu- 
tion to the Government of Nicaragua through its representative on the Board, 
and is also charged with transmitting the condolences of the Board to His Excel- 
lency the President of Nicaragua and to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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His Excellency the Minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 
addressing the chairman of the Board in English, spoke as follows: 


It is with real emotion that I arise to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
members of the Governing Board, for your kind words of sympathy. Since you 
have been in Nicaragua and are acquainted with my unhappy country, I know 
that you, Mr. Secretary, can realize exactly what the destruction of Managua 
means to Nicaragua as a whole. We also know that we can count on your 
personal interest in this time of tragedy. I am confident that my countrymen 
will bear this latest blow to their progress with the same courage that they have 
shown in the past and that, stimulated and heartened by the sympathy they 
have received, they will face and successfully carry on the hard work of recon- 
struction that lies before them. In their name, in that of my Government, and 
in my own, allow me to express to you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the 
Board, my profound appreciation for the action you have so generously taken 
to-day. 


Then addressing the members of the Board in Spanish, the Minister 
of Nicaragua continued: 


Laboring under the profound emotion which the news of the terrible catas- 
trophe in my country has caused me, and deeply stirred by the sentiments you 
have expressed, I find it difficult to put into words my thanks for the sympathy 
you have so generously extended to my people and my Government in this hour 
of misfortune and trial. You may be sure that the consciousness we have of 
your support and your brotherly interest in the terrible plight of my unfortunate 
country will help us to bear our great adversity and to rise from our sorrow 
strengthened by the certitude that now Pan Americanism is not a vain word but 
a beautiful reality. Permit me to express to you in advance the thanks of the 
Nicaraguan people and Government for your noble gesture and the fraternal 
sentiments you have expressed to the people and Government of Nicaragua, to 
which I wish to add an expression of my own personal gratitude. 


The Minister of Guatemala then spoke as follows: 


Members of the Governing Board, you have all heard the words of the chair- 
man of the Board regarding the tremendous catastrophe that has visited one of 
the Republics members of the Pan American Union, and I do not wish to add 
anything to the chairman’s eloquent words. I desire only to suggest that per- 
haps this would be a fitting occasion for the Governing Board to endeavor to 
establish bases for possible action by the Board in similar cases in the future, 
because we have no fixed standard to guide us in emergencies like this. There- 
fore I suggest to the Board that it would be desirable to authorize the chairman 
to appoint a committee to study the matter and decide on the most appropriate 
and convenient method to follow in such emergencies. 

For this purpose, I have the honor to submit to the Board the following 
resolution: 

Whereas concerted action on the part of the countries of America in rendering 
assistance to a country member of the Union at a time of national misfortune 
is one of the most solemn and significant means of giving expression to the 
solidarity of sentiment among the nations of America: Therefore the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union 

Resoives, To authorize the chairman to appoint a committee to suggest plans 


which may serve as the basis for concurrent action by the Governments of the 
American nations in these circumstances. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY NOTES 


Bibliography on Bolivar—The biblhography on Simén_ Bolivar, 
published as ‘‘Bibliographic Series, mimeographed, No. 1,” is 
now out of print in the original publication, but persons desiring a 
copy may obtain it in its reprinted form as Senate Document 231, 
Seventy-first Congress, third session. The bibliography was _pre- 
sented to Congress on December 17, 1930, by the Hon. Hiram 
Bingham, Senator from Connecticut, and was ordered printed. It also 
appeared in full in The Hispanic American Historical Review, for 
November, 1930, published in Durham, N. C. 

Periodicals.—Persons who have been following the highly interest- 
ing technical articles on nitrate published in the monthly magazine 
Caliche will learn with regret that this magazine suspended publica- 
tion with the issue for December, 1930. It was issued by the Insti- 
tuto Cientifico de la Industria del Salitre, of Valparaiso. 

The library is pleased to receive again the weekly paper published 
in English in Bluefields, Nicaragua, under the title The American. 
The paper has been suspended for a number of years but began a 
“second era’’ with the issue for November 1, 1930. Published by 
Sr. Fernando Chamorro Pasos, the new copies have 6 to 8 pages, 
illustrated. 

With the issue for March 20, 1931, El Guatemalieco, the official 
newspaper of the Republic of Guatemala, was suspended and in lieu 
thereof the Diario de Centro América was made the official organ. 
The Diario de Centro América has existed since 1880 as a daily pub- 
lished in the city of Guatemala. It first appeared as the official 
gazette on March 21, 1931, vol. 1, No. 1. The same format as El 
Guatemalteco has been adopted with the addition of a section entitled 
“Seccién de informaciones diversas,’ in which are published such 
news items as formerly appeared in the Diario. 

The Pan American Union has been informed by the publishers of 
Ecuador Agricola, revista mensual de agricultura, ganaderia e 
industria, 6drgano de propaganda de la Oficina Benj. Rosales Pareja, 
Guayaquil, that that magazine suspended publication with the issue 
of volume 2, No. 16, April-May, 1930. 

Some magazines recently received in the Library for the first time 
are as follows: 

Las Dos Américas. Revista de Comercio. New York, marzo de 1931. vol. 

I, No. 1. F. Casanova, director. 11 p. illus. (in English and Spanish). 
Escuela Activa. Revista de estudios pedagégicos. Genovese Cortdézar, adminis- 

trador, Calle Charria, 1810, Montevideo, Uruguay. vol. 1, No. 1, marzo 

de 1931. 48 p. 
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Boletin de la Camara de Comercio. Managua, Nicaragua. vol. 1, No. 1 [1931]. 

Revista de Philologia e de Historia. Archivo de estudos sobre philologia, historia, 
ethnographia, folklore e critica literaria. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria L. Leite, 
editora, Rua Regente Feijo, 12. vol. 1, No.1, 1931. 124 p. 

Panoramas. Magazine quincenal ilustrada. Buenos Aires, Calle Victoria 577. 
vol. 1, No. 1, 15 de febrero de 1931. 

México Nuevo. Publicacién mensual. Sr. Luis Medina Barrén, director, 
Ciudad Judrez, Chihuahua., México. Epoca 1, Nim. 7, 1° de febrero de 
1931. 26 p. illus. 

Revista Diplomdtica y Consular. [Publicacién de la] seccién de publicaciones y 
propaganda. Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores del Pert, Lima. vol. 1, 
No. 1, enero de 1931. 58 p. 

Bien del Hogar. Revista mensual ilustrada. Editada por la Sociedad “ Bien 
del Hogar.” Directora: Beatriz Cisneros, Calle Chavez de San Sebastian 798, 
Lima, Peri. vol. 4, Nim. 47, 1° de febrero de 1931. 12 p. 


Among new books received in the Library during the past two 
months the following have been specially noted: 


Impresiones de viaje por los Estados Unidos, por Clotilde C. de Arvelo. Barcelona, 
Marti, Marti & Cia. [1930.] 140 p. 12°. 

Almanaque de El Mundo, El libro de la vida nacional, 1931. Ano primero. 
Habana, publicado por la Compafifa Editora “ Almanaque de El Mundo,”’ 
1931. 5138p. illus. 8°. 

Bibliografia de la reforma, la intervencién y elimperio. vol. 2. Por Jesis Guzman. 
México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1931. 484 p. 
(Monografias bibliogréficas mexicanas, Genaro Estrada, director. [Ntmero 
19 de la serie]. 

Historia de la provincia de San Vicente de Chiapa y Guatemala de la orden de 
predicadores. Compuesta por el R. P. Pred. Gen. Fray Francisco Ximé- 
nez.... Prélogo del Dr. Jorge del Valle Matheu ... vol. 2. Guatemala, Tip. 
Nacional, 1930. 507 p. (Biblioteca ‘‘Goathemala”’ de la Sociedad de 
Geografia e Historia, vol. 2.) 

El Turista. Guia general del turismo en Chile. Segunda edicién, ano 1930. 
Gustavo Garcia Diaz, editor propietario. Santiago de Chile, Imp. Universi- 
taria. 463 p. 8°. illus. 

Derecho internacional privado. Por Antonio Sdinchez de Bustamante y Sirvén. 
Tomo 1. Habana, Carasa y Cia., 1931. 453 p. 8°. 

Pedagogia y metodologia para padres y maestros. Por el Doctor Luis C. Infante 

Lima, Imp. P. Acevedo (1930). 267 p. 8°. (Publicacién de Revista 
Peruana de Educacién.) 

Historia contempordnea de Colombia. (Desde la disolucién de la antigua repu- 
blica de ese nombre hasta la época presente. Por Gustavo Arboleda... vol. 3, 
Administraciones de Lépez y Obando, 1849-1853. Bogota, Camacho, Roldan 
& Cia. [1930].) 518 p. 

Gentes de antafio. Por Agustin Edwards. Valparaiso, Sociedad imprenta y 
Lit. Universo, 1930. 286 p. [Contents: Indio Chango; Mujer Araucana; 
Entierro Mapuche; La Chueca; Lautaro; Caupolicin; Valdivia; El puerto de 
Valparaiso en el siglo xv1; Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza llega al canal de 
Chacao; Santiago Colonial; Instalacién de la Real Audiencia; Drama de la 
Colonia; El puente de Cal y Canto; Don Ambrosio O’ Higgins. ] 

Introduccién al estudio de los ninos mentalmente anormales. Curso tedrico-pric- 
tico por el Dr. José Maria Estapé . . . y la Srta. Julieta Balette Bianchi . 
Montevideo, A. Monteverde & Cia., 19380. 549 p. 
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Geografia de la Repiblica de Guatemala. Escrita por José Victor Mejia. 
Segunda edicién. Guatemala, Tipografia Nacional, 1927. 399 p. 

El censo nacional y la constitucién. Por Joaquin V. Gonzdlez. Buenos Aires, 
Instituto Cultural Joaquin V. Gonzalez, 1931. 323 p. 

La democracia y la funcién. 'Tésis para el doctorado en derecho publico por 
Enrique Hernandez Corujo. Habana, Imprenta de Rambla, Bouza y Cia., 
1931. 265 p. 

Selecci6n de poesias de Julidn del Casal. Introduccién por Juan J. Geada y 
Ferndndez. Habana, Cultural, 8S. A., 1931. 181 p. (Tomo 23 de la Coleccién 
de Libros Cubanos.) 

A inquietacdo das abelhas. O que pensam e o que dizem os nossos pintores, 
esculptores, architectos e gravadores, sobre as artes plasticas no Brasil. Por 
Angyone Costa. Rio de Janeiro, Pimenta de Mello & Cia., 1927. 298 p. 4°. 
Plates. 

Politica do Café. Discursos. Camara Federal dos Deputados. Pelo Deputado 
Paulo de Moraes Barros... Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1929. 
AS jOs Ss 

Archivo del General Miranda. Viajes. vols. 1-6. Caracas, Parra Leén Hermanos, 
1929-1930. (Tomos 1-38, diarios, 1750-1788; tomo 4, diarios, documentos, 
1788 a 1800-1771 a 1781; tomo 5, documentos, 1781 a 1785 [y] cartas a Miranda, 
1775 a 1785; tomo 6, cartas a Miranda, 1789 a 1808.) 

Juan Manuel de Rosas. Su vida, su tiempo, su drama. Por Carlos Ibarguren. 
Buenos Aires, Juan Roldan y Cia., 1930. 470 p. 

Diccionario hispanoamericano de voces sinénimas y andlogas, por Gabriel Maria 
Vergara Martin. Primera edicién. Madrid, Libreria y Casa Editorial Hernan- 
do, 1930. 285 p. 

Origen y evolucién en América de las instituciones politicas anglo-sajonas. Por 
Fernando Solis Camara. México, Imp. de J. Saucedo y Cia., 19380. 418 p. 

Geografia fisica, politica e histérica de la isla de Santo Domingo 0 Haiti... Por 
Cayetano Armando Rodriguez... Santo Domingo, Imp. y Libreria de J. 
R. Vda. Garcia, 1915. 460 p. illus. 

Disgregacién e integracién. Ensayo sobre la formacién de la nacionalidad vene- 
zolana. Por Laureano Vallenilla Lanz. vol. 1. Caracas, Tip. Universal, 
1930. 1x, 192 p. 

La Patagonia. Errores geograficos y diplomaticos. Por José Miguel Irarrdizaval 
Larrain. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1930. 188 p. 

Catalogo de la Seccién de Bibliografia Nacional. La correccién de este catdlogo 
ha sido hecha por el Sr. Ciro Nava, subdirector del instituto. A: Obras de 
autores nacionales... B: Obras de autores extranjeros... Caracas, 
Editorial ‘“‘ Elite,’? 19380. 64p. [A list of books on Venezuela in the National 
Library in Caracas. Gives author, short title, and date.] 


PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS 
TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


COLOMBIA-COSTA RICA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—On February 5, 1931, President Olaya 
Herrera signed a decree passed by the Congress of Colombia on 
November 25, 1930, approving the extradition treaty celebrated by 
representatives of the Governments of Colombia and Costa Rica in 
San José on May 7, 1928. The treaty was ratified by the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica soon after its celebration, having been approved 
by Congress on July 13, 1928, and signed by the President on July 
18, 1928. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, February 14, 1931, and La Gaceta, 
San José, July 21, 1928.) 





LEGISLATION 
BOLIVIA 


GENERAL Bureau or PuysicaL Tratnina.—A decree was issued 
by the Council of Government on February 4, 1931, defining the 
functions of the General Bureau of Physical Training which was 
recently created in the Department of Public Education, in accord- 
ance with the Law of Public Education passed on July 25, 1930. 
The principal duties of the new bureau, as set forth in the decree, 
include the formulation of physical-training programs for the schools; 
the planning and advocating of the construction of gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, and swimming pools; the recommendation and distri- 
bution of subsidies to physical culture societies; the carrying on of 
an intensive educational campaign for physical training by means of 
press articles and special publications and the organization of ath- 
letic meets, summer camps, and annual congresses; the promotion 
and encouragement of tourist travel; the organization of boy scout 
troops; the establishment and direction of an institute of advanced 
physical training; the creation of a special medical service, with con- 
sultation offices and laboratories; the compilation of physical educa- 
tion statistics; and the promotion and direction of adult physical 
training. (HI Diario, La Paz, February 10, 1931.) 

InstiruTE oF ADVANCED PuysicaL TRratninc.—Legislation was 
recently enacted by the National Council of Government creating 
the Institute of Advanced Physical Training in accordance with the 
Law of Public Education, passed on June 25, 1930. According to 
the provisions of the decree, the purpose of the institute will be to 
train physical-culture teachers for the schools, contribute to the 
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organization and encouragement of games, sports, and athletics 
throughout the Republic, preserve national customs by creating 
interest in folklore, and establish a physical-training research labora- 
tory. As planned, the institute will be divided into four general 
sections—gymnastics, games and sports, athletics, folk music and 
dances—and a laboratory. Subjects offered by the institute will 
include anatomy and physiology, psychology and general pedagogy, 
hygiene, comparative physical-training methods, games and sports, 
athletics, and national songs and dances. Besides these subjects, 
special experimental work will be carried on among the indigenous 
peoples. Courses will cover either two or three years of study, the 
former leading to a diploma as monitor of games, sports, and ath- 
letics, or folk music and dances, and the latter to a teacher’s diploma. 
Special courses in physical training for teachers in the public schools 
will also be given each year by the institute at such a time as may be 
designated by the General Bureau of Physical Training. Regular 
courses in the institute will be open only to students between the 
ages of 18 and 25 who are Bolivian citizens and have either a normal 
or secondary school diploma. (#1 Diario, La Paz, February 12, 


1931.) 
BRAZIL 


LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION.—The regulations governing the com- 
mission which is to draft new penal, civi!, and commercial legislation 
for Brazil, including a new electoral law, were enacted by the Pro- 
visional Government on February 10, 1931. According to the terms 
of the decree issued on that date the commission will be divided into 
19 committees of three members each. The committees are free to 
hold public meetings, to receive suggestions in writing from interested 
parties, or to adopt both systems of procedure. The basis for their 
work will be the existing legislation on the subject, the bills pending 
before the national Congress, and the projects which the members of 
the committees may draft. The full proceedings of the sessions of 
each committee will be published, so that all reports, resolutions, and 
amendments may be used in the study and interpretation of the laws 
enacted. Each project will be published with a report explaining the 
amendments to existing legislation. Suggestions and recommenda- 
tions will be received by the committee during the following 60 days. 
After a thorough study of the recommendations made, the report and 
project will be published in definitive form. (Diario Official, Rio de 
Janeiro, February 12, 1931.) 

CHILE 
PETROLEUM MONOPOLY LAw.—A law approved by the Congress and 


signed by the President of the Republic on January 5, 1931, reserves 
for the State the right of constructing and operating petroleum 
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refineries and plants for the manufacture of the by-products of 
petroleum and coal. All refineries in operation at the time the law 
was passed are permitted to continue operations, and to enlarge their 
establishments to double the present capacity. Any other refineries 
backed by private capital must be authorized by special law before 
they may operate. The law went into effect on the date of its 
publication in the Diario Oficial, January 7, 1931. 


COLOMBIA 





Nationa Economic Counciy.—A law was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President of the Republic on February 9, 1931, 
providing for the creation of a National Economic Council to have 
charge of the supervision, unification, and direction of all matters 
pertaining to problems of national production and consumption, the 
establishment of customhouses, the drafting and negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties, and action on other questions relative to the foreign 
trade of the Republic. The council will be composed of the Ministers 
of the Treasury, Industry, Public Works, and Foreign Relations, the 
Chief of the National Bureau of Statistics, and the presidents of the 
Bank of the Republic, the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, the National 
Federation of Coffee Growers, the Agricultural Society, the Bogota 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National Federation of Producers and 
Industrialists, respectively. The duties of the council involve the 
compilation of statistics on national production, foreign trade, current 
market prices, mining operations, and the relative cost of production 
in various national industries compared with that in other countries; 
the recommendation of tariff reforms; the furnishing of advice on 
commercial treaties; and the taking of such other measures as will 
encourage the development of Colombia’s natural resources, promote 
colonization in the interior of the Republic, benefit existing industries 
as well as introduce new ones adapted to national conditions, and 
establish adequate banking facilities in all sections of the country. 
In order that the council may always have sufficient data on questions 
under consideration, the law authorizes the cooperation of other 
Government offices and private interests in securing the information 
needed. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, February 17, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


COMPULSORY SUBSCRIPTION TO EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE.—In com- 
phance with a decree issued by President Gonzdlez Viquez on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1931, all school boards throughout the nation must pay for - 
at least four subscriptions to El Maestro, the official educational 
magazine. All professors and teachers throughout the Republic will 
receive it free of charge. A complete set of the magazine must be 
kept in the archives of schools, boards of education, and inspectors’ 
offices. (La Gaceta, San Jose, February 10, 1931.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT MEASURES.—According to a decree issued by the 
Congress of Costa Rica and signed by President Gonzilez Viquez on 
February 13, 1931, the Chief Executive is empowered to appropriate 
30,000 colones from the national treasury for the relief of the families 
of unemployed laborers. This sum will be administered by an ad 
honorem committee of five, to be appointed by the President and 
known as the National Board of Labor Relief. The decree also 
authorizes the President to spend the sum of 100,000 colones on 
necessary public works, for which only men out of work are to be 
employed. (La Gaceta, San Jose, February 14, 1931.) 

NEW. NATURALIZATION DECREE.—The President of the Republic 
issued a decree on February 18, 1931, regulating the issuance of 
naturalization papers. For citizens of the Central American nations, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, the procedure is 
slightly different from that for others, in view of the General Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship signed by the five nations in Washington on 
February 7, 1923. Any Central American wishing to become a Costa 
Rican citizen for the purpose of holding public office may do so only 
if his nation grants the same privilege to Costa Ricans. The decree 
also covers the question of optional citizenship—that is, the cases of 
children of Costa Rican parentage born abroad or of foreign parentage 
born in Costa Rica—and provides for the recovery of forfeited citizen- 
ship. (La Gaceta, San Jose, February 21, 1931.) 


CUBA 


CENTRAL DISTRICT ESTABLISHED.—In accordance with a law passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President on February 19, 1931, 
the municipality of Habana was made the Central District of the 
nation, the change of administration going into effect five days later. 
The District, which remains the capital of the Republic, is governed 
by an alcalde and a District Council, all appointed by the President; 
the alcalde and president of the District Council serve for five years 
and members of the council for three. The President shall select the 
councilors from lists of candidates presented by certain specified organ- 
izations, each of whom may have one representative on the council, 
as follows: The Senate; the House of Representatives; the Provincial 
Council of Habana; the Reporters’ Association of Habana; the Munic- 
ipal Assembly or Executive Committee of each of the three main 
political parties in Habana, the Liberal, the Conservative, and the 
Popular; all other municipal parties existing at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the decree and having members in the City Council, their 
slate to contain one nominee from each party; the National Assembly 
of Veterans of the War of Independence, which shall select its candi- 
date from among the members of the National Council; the Property 
Owners’ Association of Habana; the Boards of Directors of all labor 
organizations of Habana, meeting in special session for this purpose ; 
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and the Business Men’s Association. The President shall also appoint 
a woman to the District Council. Any national political party organ- 
ized later may also present a candidate. 

The law provides, too, for the appointment of a mayor, who shall 
serve for five years. He is a presidential appointee, and his duties 
are as follows: To represent the government of the Central District and 
carry out any commissions entrusted to him; to preside over the 
National Committee of Tourist Travel; to be the official representative 
of the Central District in all official or social functions not requiring 
the appearance or the exercise of authority; and to be acting alcalde 
of the District during any absence of that official. In case the office 
of alcalde should be vacant, the mayor shall hold the post until the 
President of the Republic appoint a new incumbent; this must be 
within 30 days from the time the office is vacant. 

The law went into effect at the expiration of the term of office of the 
municipal authorities, February 24, 1931. President Machado was 
therefore authorized by a special clause in the law to appoint pro- 
visional councilors, to hold office until the organizations empowered 
to nominate such officials should present their candidates. On Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, therefore, the following officers were appointed: 
Alcalde, Sr. José Izquierdo y Julid; mayor, Sr. Tirso Mesa y Pola; 
president of the council, Sr. Rey de Lugo Vina; councilors, Dr. 
Antonio Berenguer y Sed, Dr. Rafael Moragas y Pefies, Sr. Octavio 
de Céspedes y Ortiz, Sr. David Aizcorbe y Borges, Sr. Celedonio 
Garcia y Echazabal, Dr. Wilfredo H. Brito y Mederos, Sr. Julio 
Cuéllar del Rio, Dr. Roberto F. Tiant y Fernandez, Gen. Francisco 
de Paula Valiente, Sr. José Genaro Sdnchez, Sr. Guillermo Urrutia, 
Sr. Ramon F. Crusellas y Touzet, and Sra. Eulalia Miranda y Maza. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, February 20 and 23, 1931.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


REDUCTION OF FISCAL EXPENDITURES.—The National Congress of 
the Dominican Republic assembled in extraordinary session on Janu- 
ary 26, 1931, to discuss several important economic measures sub- 
mitted by President Trujillo Molina. Three bills were approved by 
the Congress; these authorize the reorganization of the Cabinet, the 
modification of the law relative to the national lottery, and the leasing 
of the Government-operated Central Railway as well as the aqueduct 
and automatic telephone system at Santo Domingo. In a statement 
to the press the President announced that the measures enacted by 
Congress will effect a reduction of over $1,700,000 in the expenditures 
for the current fiscal period. The budget of the Dominican Republic 
for 1931, as published in the March issue of the BULLETIN, estimates 
revenues at $12,094,870 and expenditures at $9,957,662, a reduction 
of more than $4,000,000 from those for the year 1930, 
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The law dealing with the reorganization of the Cabinet reduces the 
number of ministries of state from 10 to 6. The act provides that 
there shall be the following cabinet offices: Presidency; Interior, Police, 
War, and Navy; Foreign Affairs; Finance, Labor, and Communica- 
tions; Agriculture and Commerce; and Health, Social Welfare, and 
Public Works. The former ministries of Interior and Police and War 
and Navy have been merged to form a single department under Dr. 
Jacinto B. Peynado, former Secretary of Interior and Police, and the 
ministries of Finance and Labor and Communications are now united 
under Dr. Teddulo Pina Chevalier, former Secretary of Labor and 
Communications. The functions of the former Ministry of Develop- 
ment and Public Works are to be performed by the new Ministry of 
Health, Social Welfare, and Public Works, under Dr. Aristides Fiallo 
Cabral. (Upon the death of Dr. Fiallo Cabral on March 20, 1931, 
President Trujillo Molina appointed Dr. Rafael Vidal to serve 
as ad interim secretary.) The former Ministry of Justice, Public 
Instruction, and Fine Arts has been abolished. The judicial duties 
with which this ministry was entrusted now devolve upon the Attorney 
General of the Republic, and those related to public instruction upon 
the General Superintendent of Education. No changes are made in 
the Presidency, Foreign Affairs, and Agriculture and Commerce, 
these ministries remaining under their former heads, Dr. Rafael Vidal, 
Dr. Rafael Estrella Urefia, and Dr. R. César Tolentino, respectively. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law which authorizes the 
Executive to lease the national lottery, a 10-year contract has already 
been signed between the Government and a Dominican citizen. 
According to the terms of the contract the Government is to supervise 
the operation and administration of the lottery and will receive a 
weekly income of $4,000 during the first two years and $5,000 weekly 
thereafter until the expiration of the contract. During the year 1930 
the Government suffered a loss of $786,147 in the operation of the 
national lottery. 

In his message the President informed Congress that the Govern- 
ment is operating the Central Railway, the aqueduct, and automatic 
telephone system at Santo Domingo at a loss, and that although no 
proposals had as yet been made, he wished to have authority to lease 
these services to a national or foreign corporation. (La Opinién and 
Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, January 26—February 3, 1931.) 

PERU 


DESIGNATION OF HUANCAYO AS DEPARTMENTAL CAPITAL.— By virtue 
of a decree-law issued January 15, 1931, the capital of the Department 
of Junin has been moved from Cerro de Pasco to Huancayo, a change 
considered advisable in view of the high altitude and unhealthful 
climate of the former city. Huancayo is increasing in population 
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and, due to the agricultural development of the surrounding country, 
its own industrial importance, healthful climate, and strategic posi- 
tion on one of the main railway lines into the interior, it will un- 
doubtedly enjoy even greater importance in the future. (HI Peruano, 
Lima, February 9, 1931.) 





AGRICULTURE. 
BRAZIL 


DROUGHT RELIEF IN NORTHEASTERN STATHS.—A severe drought and 
depressed industrial and commercial conditions have combined to 
create a serious unemployment problem in the northeastern states of 
Brazil. To alleviate conditions the Federal Government has under- 
taken an extensive program of drought relief in which public works 
construction and the establishment of agricultural colonies are the 
main features. A decree of the Provisional Government issued on 
February 2, 1931, authorized the expenditure of 2,000 contos for 
highway, dam and irrigation construction work. Nine days later 
another decree was issued providing for the localization of the drought 
sufferers in agricultural centers to be established and operated by 
the Government. The centers will be located in regions not affected 
by drought, on land granted to the Federal Government by the 
northeastern States. The Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, 
in charge of the organization and operation of these agricultural 
colonies, will subdivide the land, erect homes and provide free medical 
attendance. The Ministry of Transportation and Public Works 
will arrange for the transportation of the drought sufferers and 
supply them with work for at least 15 days of each month until the 
first crops are gathered. The Ministry of Agriculture will cooperate 
by furnishing the colonists with agricultural implements, seeds and 
fertilizers. It is the Government’s belief that the establishment of 
agricultural colonies will not only provide immediate relief to the 
sufferers but also be of permanent value in the development of the 
hinterland of that region. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, February 6 


and 15, 1931.) 
CUBA 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW PLANTS.—A considerable number of seeds 
and plants were recently brought to Cuba for propagation by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture who has returned from a 
trip through Jamaica and several Central American countries. The 
trip, which was arranged especially for this purpose, is one phase of 
the program planned by the Government in its effort to stimulate 
agricultural production and encourage crop diversification. Among 
the collection of seeds and plants thus procured were coconuts, coffee, 
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cocoa, bay rum, nutmeg, Brazil nuts, cinnamon, mangostanos 
(Cascinia mangostana), and litchi (litchi Chinensis) none of which, 
with the exception of coconuts, coffee and cocoa, are being cultivated 
in Cuba at the present time. (Report from United States Assistant 
Commercial Attaché, Habana.) 


HAITI 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—A plan for the organ- 
ization of cooperative societies for the cultivation and marketing of 
agricultural products was developed by the Department of Extension 
of the Haitian Agricultural Service at an assembly of its employees 
held at Damien from January 5 to 10, 1931. The agents maintained 
by the Department throughout the Republic have begun the organ- 
ization of such societies in their respective districts, and the reports 
show that a large percentage of the farmers are greatly interested in 
the movement. A cooperative cotton-growing project has already 
been organized at Calasse and others are being formed at Mire- 
balais, Aquin, and Léogane. (Monthly Bulletin, Financial Adviser- 
General Receiver, Port-au-Prince, January, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


Arsor WeExk.—The week of February 18, 1931, was set aside in 
Mexico as Arbor Week and, according to reports received by the 
Department of Agriculture and Promotion, it was enthusiastically 
observed in many sections of the Republic. Ceremonies were held and 
trees planted in the cities as well as in the country, and great interest 
was aroused among both young and old. As a result, the department 
has announced its intention of taking active measures to intensify the 
campaign of reforestation begun during 1930, and suggested as a 
preliminary step the establishment of nurseries by all municipal 
reforestation commissions. More than 150,000 forest, fruit, and 
ornamental trees were distributed by the Bureau of Forestry, Game, 
and Fisheries, and planted during Arbor Week, the majority in the 
States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua, Zacatecas, 
and San Luis Potosi. Many of the young trees were set out along the 
Monterrey-Nuevo Laredo and Monterrey-Saltillo highways. (E/ 
Umnversal, Mexico City, February 26, 1931.) 
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ARGENTINA 


First TIRE FAcCTORY.—The first factory for making pneumatic tires 
and tubes to be built in Argentina was formally opened on January 
24,1931. The factory, which is a branch plant of an American com- 
pany, is located on the outskirts of Buenos Aires. Employing be- 
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tween 400 and 500 workers, its capacity 1s reported to be 1,000 tire 
casings and 1,000 inner tubes per day, which is about half of Argen- 
tina’s consumption. Rubber heels will also be manufactured. The 
opening ceremonies were attended by the Provisional President as 
well as Government and diplomatic officials and a large number of 
invited guests. (Report from United States Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, Buenos Aires, January 31, 1931.) 

EXPORTATION DURING 1930.—The total value of Argentine exports 
during the year 1930, exclusive of coin, amounted to 612,550,000 pesos 
gold, a sum which represents a decrease of 341,194,000 pesos gold, or 
35.8 per cent from the total value of exports during 1929. 

This decrease is due principally to the reduction in the volume of 
shipments rather than in the value of individual commodities, for 
while 16,703,000 tons were exported during the year 1929, exports 
during 1930 totaled only 10,998,000 tons, or a decrease of 34.2 per 
cent from shipments during the preceding year. 

The variations in the volume and value of exports during the last 
21 years have been as follows: 























Year Volume Value Year Volume Value 
Tons Pesos gold Tons Pesos gold 
Odi O Meals ee Seer a ee 7, 527, 298 BIO OS KAO GP en 8, 088, 512 671, 129, 420 
TOY ah ly een ae | 5, 438, 252 SAQES M208 a1 922e ee ee eee 10, 166, 573 676, 008, 289 
DASH) ek re ie eae rely | 11, 109, 621 SOLIGG TS 59M | lO 23 eee ee 10, 937, 734 771, 361, 262 
LO Sees See ee 11, 835, 948 Easily aMFao pla | agp ee 14, 400, 516 | 1, 011, 394, 582 
9 Asap rs wee Saray ae eee 7, G01, 350 ZNO ails ||| aI 10, 115, 026 867, 929, 882 
LQ eee eevee Sete ie SS 10, 441, 050 TSP ITS) P202) (Il) GPS - = Se 12, 277, 627 792, 178, 522 
LOIGiSS AOR: ore ad 8, 367, 329 GLI IO 0 22 || el eee en eee 18,739, 745 | 1, 009, 325, 088 
OMe sere ee eee 4, 070, 110 SHO IONOL IM | i028 eae eee 17, 028, 994 | 1, 054, 507, 653 
GU Rebs see 6, 598, 686 | SOUTAGG2488)5 511929 ee eee ee eee 16, 703, 430. 953, 743, 919 
LO eee Ns na A toe OOGMIATE Sa OZONGGON 2590) MLO 30a nen elee eo 10, 997, 690 612, 549, 593 
TUG eo) cA Se cee ee 12,914, 159 | 1, 044, 085, 370 
| 





The monthly variations in exports during the year 1930 compared 
with those during 1929 were as follows: 


























Quantity Value 
Month 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
| 
Tons Tons Pesos gold Pesos gold 
AMUARY As 2 S25 Se a eee ene es Sia Os 1, 454, 342 1, 128, 231 99, 485, 063 74, 263, 400 
BC RU aya is = Se eee Lees ne Te ee aed 1, 437, 194 | 968, 418 91, 126, 3€0 61, 516, 141 
IM endless eS Pepe alg cis LAD a at are hn eNO 1, 525, 592 791, 504 | 89, 771, 496 54, 207, 305 
ACT Tal ese 2 eats a cd a I ka aoa ee aS 1, €03, 349 | 957. 595 88, 921, 530 61, 429, 407 
HV Tigre ee eee Ns AUS 2 1 DR te Ae vie al I 1, 6€4, 573 748, 234 85, 888, 116 51, 010, 468 
SATIN OS ae ee ees ee Se eee eee Ua seaeas eee i Alale Gls) 764, 676 82, 087, 941 48, 172, 703 
Ad Ul ty Aenea oa Beem eeepeeeere Ecce eh po 1, 222, 001 885, 388 | 71, 498, 339 44, 085, 619 
BATU SUS Gee ee hoe Se SE c= Se eae eee ae eax 1, 687, 989 | 930, 070 90, 066, 185 44, 785, 344 
Sep Lem eressesea er ON ee ee ee ee 1, 377, 258 | 903, 942 76, 161, 392 43, 066, 397 
Octobenaasa a pee eRe kage ROL ER eae ew 1, 115, 858 981, 632 65, 179, 5387 46, 028, 752 
INjOWiGMMID eh ase sot eee pete Jee EE ae 770, 537 869, 703 46, 586, 445 39, 159, 353 
IDYeaion oer eS eh oe eis ie ee 1, 133, 218 1, 068, 297 66, 971, 515 44, 824, 704 
Mo tale se at te oe Aue eae Ee Sola 16, 703, 430 10, 997, 680 | 958, 743,919 | 612, 549, 593 
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Of the total exports during 1930, more than 66.8 per cent, represent- 
ing articles valued at 409,079,000 pesos gold, were exported duty free. 
Those shipped duty free during 1929 amounted to only 48.3 per cent 
of the total exports for that year. 

The quantity and value of the various classes of commodities 
exported during the year 1930, compared with those of the year 1929, 
were as follows: 

















Quentity Value 
Class of commodity = 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
Animals and animal products: Tons Tons Pesos gold Pesos gold 
Miveraninn a See ee es ee AGE Say 76, 164 73, 129 8, 670, 900 7, 669, 876 
NALS ay Rs eet eC Ie ohn Domne a ea eae 687, 940 638, 817 | 133, 814,436 | 130, 817, 142 
HEETST GL CS Bete ies Se ea ENS EAE le ee | 154, 344 | 162, 150 52, 266, 153 46, 323, 696 
BAO GE ee aR ne eT ee 128, 964 133, 637 69, 654, 943 45, 927, 966 
I) VITA ATO UIC TS ie a ee ee ee ee ee eee | 34, 090 37, 289 15, 455, 187 16, 522, 426 
By-products and residue__________-__________ 187, 185 | 162, 469 19, 699, 588 14, 874, 586 
Agricultural products: | 
Cerealsiandhlinseed== 2 14, 151, 400 | 8, 647,811 | 595, 957, 247 | 297, 259, 474 
Wheat flour and products____-___________- J] 425, 800 | 425, 284 15, 044, 707 11, 494, 663 
Various agricultural products.___--_________ NP) Bey || 197, 829 14, 162, 718 14, 224, 248 
SHORES Ge) ato RO GUUTC LS epee eee er ee 342, 908 306, 303 18, 389, 774 16, 779, 663 
@pherspnrO GC tSe sae ee es es ee 302, 298 212, 972 10, 628, 266 10, 655, 953 
0 Gt 2 Lae ere Reeee tee ee ets Solent ere ae 16, 703, 430 10, 997,690 | 958, 748,919 | 612, 549, 593 














(Report to the Minister of the Treasury by the Director General of the General Bureau of Statistics, 
Buenos Aires, January 14, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 
MINERAL ExportTs.—The total value of Bolivian mineral exports 


during the first six months of 1930 was 49,949,288 bolivianos, the 
quantity and value of the various minerals exported being as follows: 














Mineral | Gross weight | Value Mineral Gross weight| Value 
| | eee a pues! 59) Fa 
Kilograms Bolivianos Kilograms | Bolivianos 

UA DT ee SR Le ee | 35, 879, 095 le 27 925998) | AUG LIM OTe see J, 205, 952 257, 372 
Copperes sess Gea 5 | 9,424,101 | 1,664,896 |} Wolfram_____._______- ai 664, 393 588, 959 
JOC V Gls eas ae ee i | 8, 918, 068 i Age), IP} NN) IB yishambypls 80, 560 173, 429 
lle rae ab ess cis SY | 5, 616, 327 2, 795, 352 

ZAC Resse Si oe eke 2, 338, 498 274, 159 TNO Galleanaa ese | 64, 126,994 | 49, 949, 288 

















(Bolivia Economica, La Paz, January, 1931, by courtesy of the Bolivian Legation in Washington.) 
BRAZIL 


GASOLINE IMPORTERS TO PURCHASE BRAZILIAN ALCOHOL.—A 
decree of the Provisional Government, issued on February 20, 1931, 
to become effective on July 1, requires importers of gasoline to acquire 
Brazilian alcohol up to 5 per cent of the amount of gasoline imported. 
The alcohol thus purchased is to be mixed with the gasoline; other 
substances may be added if desired, but all formulas prepared by the 
importers must first be submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture for 
approval. The law allows importers to sell part of the gasoline 
which they bring into the country without adding alcohol to it. The 
Executive reserves the right to alter the percentage of aleohol which 
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importers must acquire as the national production of alcohol in- 
creases or diminishes, any increases in the percentage not to be- 
come effective until after 30 days from the date the decree 
ordering the change is issued. State and municipal authorities are 
not allowed, by the decree, to impose on establishments which sell 
exclusively alcohol a tax of more than 30 per cent of that paid by 
stations selling gasoline. The same tax reduction applies to auto- 
mobiles which burn alcohol, or a national fuel of which alcohol is the 
principal component. Denatured alcohol produced ia the country, 
during the present year and the next three years, will not be subject 
to any Federal, State, or municipal tax. From the date the decree 
becomes effective automotive vehicles belonging to the Federal, 
State, or municipal governments will use whenever possible alcohol 
or a gasoline substitute containing at least 10 per cent alcohol. The 
freight charges to be paid by alcohol in the national railways and 
steamship lines will be 50 per cent less than those paid by gasoline. 
Until March 31, 1932, the materials necessary for the installation or 
remodeling of plants to produce denatured absolute alcohol, or for 
the distillation of shale, will be admitted duty free. The import 
duty on automotive vehicles having a compression ratio of over 6 to 1 
has been reduced by 20 per cent and that on cylinder heads for en- 
eines having a compression ratio of less than 6 to 1, when imported 
separately or as spare parts, increased by 50 per cent. (Jornal do 
Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, February 22, 1931; Brazil-Ferro-Carril, 
Rio de Janeiro, February 26, 1931.) 


CHILE 


NationaL Atk Mari Servick.—The nationa] air mail service, 
started on February 26, 1929, has carried during the two years it has 
been functioning 137,000 pieces of mail weighing over 1,400,000 grams. 
The original route was between Santiago and Arica, with stops at 
Ovalle, Copiapo, Antofogasta, and Iquique; two weekly deliveries 
were made between those points. Almost a year later another route, 
to the south, was opened with weekly service between Santiago and 
Aysen. As the air mail has increased in popularity, the frequency of 
deliveries has been increased, and a greater number of cities included 
in the itinerary. The amount of mail, in grams, carried in 1929 and 
1930, by months, was as follows: 




















Month 1929 | 1930 || Month | 1929 | 1930 
wate = | | | 
Grams Grams | | Grams Grams 

CSW NEZAS HANI f He ht ieee ees eas A a Se 27 OPAL IU Oe 

GAD fal US Gees a ta ae ne 28, 410 | 98, 913 

68, 934 | September- 32,715 | 92, 088 

nae 75, 800 | October-_- 45,222 | 105, 418 

TRON cS Ce 19,610 | 86, 841 || November. 54, 438 | 109, 542 

UNINC sae Bee eee UNS 19, 959 85,155 | December 57,004 | 129, 698 
| 


| 


(Diario de la Marina, Santiago, February 10, 1931.) 
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ZAPALLAR, A SUMMER RESORT OF CHILE 
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Green hills and a profusion of flowers add to the charm of this seaside resort north of Valparaiso, in the 
Province of Aconcagua. 
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OPENING OF Bureau or Tourist Travet.—On January 15, 1931, 
the Bureau of Tourist Travel, directed by Sefior Fernando Orrego 
Puelma was officially opened in the presence of Government officials 
and members of the diplomatic corps. The bureau, which functions 
under the Ministry of Promotion, is installed in well-equipped quar- 
ters. Near the entrance is a large map of Chile, on which are marked 
the principal products of each region of the country, as well as the 
characteristics most appealing to the tourist. The bureau has an 
auditorium for showing moving pictures and a library well stocked 
with pamphlets, posters, and other material for promoting tourist 
travel to all parts of the Republic. There is also a laboratory for 
analyzing the waters of the Chilean spas. 

One of the most noteworthy activities of the bureau is the Institute 
for the Training of Hotel Employees, where men and women are 
given practical and theoretical training in all departments of hotel 
service. (Hl Mercurio, January 12, 1931.) 

BupGet For 1931.—On December 31, 1930, the law ratifying the 
regular Government budget for the year 1931, was formally pro- 
mulgated by President Ibafiez. Estimated revenues for the year 
total 1,039,617,387 pesos, and authorized expenditures, 1,054,636,714 
pesos; these sums are divided as follows: 





REVENUES 
Source Pesos 
Rentalof Government properties#. 2529s. 5 5222 2= -) 2s 29, 412, 890 
INati@MmaliSe nivale Se See Ne ee A ik fee epee er neat 83, 991, 942 
Directzand=ndirectataxess js ..28 2G Wie DS eae ee ae ee ae 699, 469, 555 
Miiscellante Ouis: eimc ome ye ees aan ee Be ieee ee ant 226, 743, 000 
il RO Fey Lent eae eM PTS ieee TEMS a acute ee Oe A mt nse 1, 039, 617, 387 
EXPENDITURES 
Destination Pesos 
Ieee G V7 Cit Movs) IRKejowllone_ = ee 853, 800 
(GTN in ees ee et a reg We eR en ae 7, 466, 588 
Imidependentb Serves eaten, ease ye ae Sey oe ene 5, 864, 932 
Ministry: 
ADGyit 721 ees, SS a AEE, oe RRR Hed hc Ds ag oe AN at ny EE 150, 729, 740 
HorelomaAth ang ee 2a) eas Sia nee Se nee Seg ees 10, 854, 000 
) aT G21) 0612 nese a ee nae ee pe a wg NE les PERN Sree Rs ee Soper 517, 654, 559 
FGUGATIONE -< 2925 Sag 510 NS aes Deal a ee ny eee gee Bee 131, 498, 112 
AED USE IK GY =i capone ered Seg ONE De a NIC meh ars eV SPN Se eR 25, 668, 669 
Vy ace pen Ripe ese cise clearness SH ey aoe ae rere he 90, 522, 194 
TINT ety eS ae A Te Ie yh ge AI eae amet 89, 668, 282 
IBTOMOGIOME 259,52 sis Se Ee eae ek ote ps nO ie 1a 4, 496, 554 
DOCTaAlMAWeliare Sa oA eRe ae Se ik OR as eee 7, 622, 900 
pAt ors CMG Ui @ ese rma toe ey eS ee AS eae Os See cheapo pie des 7, 458, 784 
SoubleriagMerrito tay = le. 2 oe cae ee ee eyes gk ee cee ime 4, 349, 000 
Bureauvote PiiblicmWorks ese oss se be eee eee a ee eee 1, 928, 600 
PDR yen M2 ge, eg aad LAL rad a ha ny 2 Ee ep 11, 054, 636, 714 
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Less: 
Reduction of 15 per cent in salaries of single Pesos 
Employees sae ee tas Ea ee ee ee 15, 000, 000 
Economy in War Budget due to reorganization 
to be adopted during second half of 1931 ___-_ 476, 800 Pesos 
SS 15, 476, 800 
1, 039, 159, 914 
Balance omorcinrairayalo ui Glee tesa eee ees ae ep a 457, 473 


The extraordinary budget of expenditures, as approved by Congress 
and promulgated by the President on January 19, 1931, is as follows: 


Ministry: Pesos 
Nera ere Gy eke en ere ri ce ae Pata decane nen Coulee ete ny ae abt 7, 850, 000 
USERS 7 abo es ag i ne ee An Laan ee Ree eA er SEN 2, 889, 293 
PUDICHE GW CAtlONE war ete ee nek Vee 2 Be ae eee 5, 243, 030 
Ne ies SS 7 cm iS a a ag eps TE a a AE 11, 077, 250 
INTai Vay erates ana aoc a lio nT enh eer a Gye eR eel arches 41, 721, 799 
HERO MA OG Oneness ea eae, ee tal pth att Ne epee a in ee 9, 125, 000 
Sociale fare stews = ost tne yew ele waite ee ae ay eet __. 5, 605, 900 
Bureau of Public Works_-----------_- Cans eas ot he aT Aah re ha 136, 507, 645 
OtherexpenGitures== sata eas Aen Mel Fane seas ee a eS es ees 55, 828, 416 
Malt atl oe eee tase a ee neces Seo we, Me ee eons nc eoe eu n Sete 275, 848, 333 


Since the balance provided for in the ordinary budget will not be 
sufficient to cover the service of the extraordinary budget, the act 
approving the latter authorized the President to contract one or more 
loans totaling 255,000,000 pesos, and adopted a project to augment by 
5 per cent the annual remuneration which the State Railways pays to 
the Government on the amount of its capital and its exploitation 
fund, recognized as the share accumulated by the State in the yearly 
balances; the President was also authorized to increase the tax on 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, the tobacco tax to be raised 15 centavos 
on each 25 gram (gram equals 15.42 grains) package and the cigars and 
cigarettes 25 and 30 per cent, respectively. The loans, according 
to the law, may be internal or foreign, paying 7 per cent interest if 
internal, and 6 per cent if foreign. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, De- 
cember 31, 1930, and January 23, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


Forty YEARS’ EXPORT STATISTICS.—Dr. Carlos Merz has made a 
study of the exports of Costa Rica during the 40-year period 1891- 
1930, the results of which he will soon publish in pamphlet form. 
During that period Costa Rican exports have risen in value from 
20,245,845 colones to 72,947,894 colones; the two leading products, 
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now as then, are coffee and bananas. The following tables give the 
total value of the exports, and that of the principle products by 
5-year periods: 









































| 
= Exports, | ilies Exports, 
Years total value Years total value 
Colones | Colones 
USG MET 8 G5 ed Ses bes au ae ss De 2024755. 34. 9) SAMO eT il OT & vans ana ee te ee ee 39, 819, 235 
LS OG S19 OO 2 eee Se eee one ae [ae22 086) 28600) |lOl6 S10 20 Seen ee ae eee 49, 599, 749 
HOOT TOO Tsao nn Se ee eee lee 27ee1 SOSO78i || 1921 102 uke nen oe eel a eee 57, 540, 648 
TGOG ATO TOR ase se ee Si UE aati eee ts eee Bay Caper UNL MN TROLS YO se 72, 947, 894 
I 
Value of principal products 
[Colones] 
l 
| | Gold and 
Years Cottee Bananas Cacao | silver in Woods 
| bars 
| = eae 
URGINNSO5 2. = Cee ee eee aes el TS dd 1, 811, 694 | 12, 317 } 101, 842 438, 437 
1S9G=1900 ae eo aE ae _| 15, 498, 324 3, 919, 356 15, 782 | - 408,356 | 1,577,117 
1901-1905__ ____ ce ie ee | 13,670,858 | 10, 085, 391 | 138,031 | 1, 265,157 | 600. 393 
1906—19102 Lee eee eee 11, 232 17, 849,653 | 251,691 | 2,653,600 | 447, 300 
AGI Oh Mee eed SSE : | 18. 800, 684 | 426, 367 | 3, 334, 977 420, 194 
OIG 21 20 ies ieee ee are Magee 15, 466, 372 | 1, 392, 649 3, 587, 418 | 1, 140, 505 
ODT LOD RAS ae a Pee Ne Sey aes | 22, 667, 833 | 3, 105, 290 | 2,035,689 | 568, 861 
LODE LOS 0 eee oS UE aN iy Ne SelM 21, 419, 869 | 3, 497, 269 932, 287 580, 102 
| 








(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, February 8, 1931.) 


CUBA 


CENTRAL HIGHWAY OPENED.—On February 24, 1931, the new 
Central Highway of Cuba was formally opened. The highway, 
which traverses the island from Pinar del Rio to Santiago, is 1,139 
kilometers long (kilometer equals 0.62 mile). The contract was let 
to an American company on November 30, 1926, for $76,000,000, 
but the total cost, including incidental municipal improvements, 
under and overpasses, and other such expenses, was $101,123,089. 
Seven million cubic meters (cubic meter equals 35.3 cubic feet) of 
earth were removed and 6,000,000 cubic meters used for leveling and 
widening the highway; 1,000,000 cubic meters of rock were extracted ; 
11,884 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of steel were used in 
the reinforcement and erection of bridges; and 700,000 cubic meters of 
sand and 2,600,000 barrels of cement were employed. The construc- 
tion of the highway also involved the building of 2,600 culverts and 
other drainage provisions. As many as 20,000 men were employed 
at one time during the four years of work on the highway, although 
the number had been reduced to but about 4,000 as the task neared 
completion. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
A CURVE ON THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY OF CUBA, NEAR MATANZAS 


The highway passes through each of the six Provinces of the Repub- 
lic; the number of kilometers in each Province is as follows: 


Province Kilometers 
BAW ONY PUG eb] ats (Oysters mem ca ee we eee penne tee Spe 2 NSE 8 aT shaee 158 
FAV aay ein oer to coal ah Ss panes Reco tC yp 2 Ba ll a 63 
IMPRESS a SE SR aN ce tag Yc 156 
WS art cae © enn ah eape ta hace ea cee ecards AL (elfen Spun Caen ge yes 185 
@ ain at OTe yee ee ee lentes ae ates NU anc Ce Urea OS eel Aa 2 244 
Orie mbes Se ee Saha arena aN dia et 4 ye beh oN Co ese sn hk Sue 310 
Conwectinevextensions! 2. 2s Bae ie Ie Bee Seas eee F 23 

A ot alle ays ten eres tee si og ee Seeoveecsl Llane) 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, February 24, 1931.) 
ECUADOR 


ForREIGN TRADE IN 1930.—According to statistics recently pub- 
lished by the Central Bank of Ecuador, the year 1930 closed with a 
favorable trade balance of 16,665,433 sucres as compared with 
1,201,559 sucres in 1929. The total foreign trade of the Republic 
aggregated 144,627,645 sucres, consisting of imports to the value of 
63,981,106 sucres and exports of 80,646,539 sucres. The total trade 
showed a decrease of 26,244,440 sucres as compared with the previous 
year. The value of imports decreased by 20,854,157 sucres or 32.59 
per cent; and exports by 5,390,283 sucres or 6.68 per cent. The fol- 
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lowing table shows the exports for 1930 with comparative figures for 
1929: 


























Commodities 1929 1930 
Animals and animal products: Sucres Sueres 
Dra GUS EIB pr OCU CES Ses a ea ae Sapa ce aa ed ces lee ha 1, 107, 572 581, 951 
LVIO: ADI ATS ee oe Shas Ae et tire Bterne mr nt BS ae EE er 2, 680, 704 734, 775 
Manufactures __ 1, 432, 210 
Food products_ 360, 782 
Miscellaneous --- 2, 865 
Vegetable products: 
Cacao___- | } 23, 403, 591 
Coffee_______- 2 ; 7, 587, 472 
Tagua (vegeti 3, 648, 110 
DERE] CO seascape emer Paha rare Os net rs NR SHPRETL a RAD ca 5 3, 712, 325 
Hresh fruits js see Waa Sabha ERE RO PIE tee RNS) A ee nee = ae ee i 1, 169, 335 
MT GUISE TAI ERO GU CSE eases esac See ee Cog Cree rere oe ar com) Caine been Di ieee 981, 313 522, 202 
Crude mulb ber sake sae eather eee 2 Pee See NE La en a ee eee 183, 579 61, 002 
PSO Nesta es Sa ha le ee ae etapa ag ps a ee pe eT pte OR ee 989, 692 990, 948 
WEEN oN 0} Sea lo ey SA tS a er pee eee eA eee aed ea 61, 855 330, 648 
dW fai alta Meh Sp cee eae Gl ae a eae So ae a te ta ieee cag ene PN ee ae eee 178, 465 (1) 
IM tories: (Coypiays Ayes overaie sj oN Ni al eee hal) ae a ee 530, 005 ( 
SU VAL GEA Gk oa eee tae ecg EE Se NER Ca ir ee eam NS a me 145, 990 39, 129 
IPOtaLOeS Se eee nes SE es) NU pe sie eh a PE ah prac ah 131, 170. 1 
(COTS Sil ete Se an ae Sea rae tents cn Le SAS ene eT 64, 308 50, 130 
VPS COT ATAC OUI Ses a eae ie eae ep mor re eget eae a arg ES Shea hp cl a 337, 632 G08, 903 
Manufactures: 
PS GREW Seo se cee Pa a eee ee OG. eed eine ere a eee 6, 788, 455 8, 402, 658 
WOCCOMAGE NAT CSE NES a ara sa acta seer Rens a nals Wp ee rica peta Ta Ae Sree EE 693, 109 1, 170, 233 
EMITS CONE 6 OUISS ae = ate eS Ris an 2s 8 eae yap eT See ce ew pee 436, 634 147, 262 
Mineral products: 
VSReN CG) (240 1 Uae ge cra cal ease a CRD ol MS ee Un ee 15, 318,961 | 15, 798, 435 
IVI MeT al One See Stee et a ee NA a eee EA ei ai heii z 7, 111, 566 | 7, 388, 624 
GUGM CY oLOLSE COTM ag Cee ea ere Oe ee aie i as Te Renee pC 54 Bl Sih | eae saa ees 
OGhersmideral sro UC Swe ees Se ee a esa ye eae eae ene ee 221, 160 587, 854 
IVGISCe Tari COLI S 282 BUNS as ae re Ear oe ies eae a ie Uae eee 484, 517 595, 208 
TR CERO OT ES a ec ya eae A Near, Se SOI FOUN AU Ree ace eee 870, O80 if 020, 960 
Macara Customhouse return for month of December, 1930 (details not yet 
EeVarfa nt F2T) oe) epee ade a lb ie ee Sot Sr A Sa ee ee Ie 88, 927 
ROEM NOR ORGS 2 eee 2 ee a Seca en Slo St ete Se Tem AU a a 86, 036, 822 | 80, 646, 539 





1 Included in ‘' Miscellaneous.”’ 
(Boletin Mensual, Banco Central del Ecuador, Quito, February, 1931.) 

IMPORTATION OF SHOES AND VEGETABLE LARD PROHIBITED.—A 
decree issued by the President of the Republic effective on February 
26, 1931, prohibits the importation of shoes and vegetable lard into 
the country. According to the terms of the decree vegetable lard 
needed by the domestic baking industry may be admitted under 
special permit. (/ Telégrafo, Guayaquil, February 26, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


VOLUME OF AIR MAIL.—A total of 2,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 
2.2 pounds), including both local and transshipped mail, were carried 
out of San Salvador by the Pan American Airways during 1980. 
San Salvador is one of the two junction points for all mail between 
the United States and Central and South America. The amounts 
carried each month were as follows: 


Kilograms Kilograms 





SEES ss a gm a | SAH Aron tie ee Ue aol ee 102 
Mer Ueiay eee h Jes ae ie 1300 (September. #2 ees Sees 89 
IN Lec cana aay a a See L4AG4October sa. 2 Su 2 cen alee 196 
sANO TeLILCieyalyarl DN (EGO cae 20 ris 1 2G4| NOvemllbere.. ot ese wee eee 312 
IN ies ay aaa ese eG Ia 1223) Decemberve © Sse ce eee 498 
a La Capa epeeee Meee ps) ramen en ia. 114 ——— 
ually ene ee aie a pet uee nes ON cre 122 MO tales c Be ahs Ne eee he eae 2, 091 


(Report of United States Consul, San Salvador, February 17, 1931.) 
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New TELEPHONE SERVICE.—Direct telephone service was opened 
during February between Ahuachapan in the Department of the same 
name on the Guatemalan boundary and Cutuca in the department of 
La Unidén opposite the Honduran port of Amapala, making thus 
available a rapid means of communication between the two extremes 
of the Republic. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, February 6 
and 18, 1931.) 

GUATEMALA 


New air port.—On February 6, 1931, the aviation field and the radio 
station at San Marcos were formally opened with appropriate cere- 
monies. Both works are expected to be of great service for the whole 
Department and their prompt completion was largely due to the 
enthusiastic way in which residents of the city cooperated with the 
authorities in the work of construction. (Diario de Centro América, 
Guatemala, February 7, 1931.) 


HONDURAS 





MANUFACTURE OF IcE.—Information has recently been received 
of the construction of an ice plant in Puerto Cortes. The plant, a 
feature of which will be the apparatus for the chlorination of water, 
will be the first of its kind in Honduras. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, 
February 16, 1931.) 

NEW TLLEGRAPH OFFICE.—On February 5, 1931, a new telegraph 
office was opened in Las Manos, a city in the Department of El 
Paraiso on the Nicaraguan border. (Hl Cronista, Tegucigalpa, 
February 6, 1931.) ; 

MEXICO 


NationaL Economic Concress.—Sessions of the National Kco- 
nomic Congress held in Mexico City during the last two weeks of 
January were formally opened under the chairmanship of the Sec- 
retary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor on January 19, 1931. 
More than 250 delegates representing the Government and various 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and labor organizations through- 
out the Republic were present at this session. In declaring the 
congress officially open, the Secretary of Industry explained at length 
the purpose for which it had been called, referring particularly to the 
different industrial, agricultural, and labor problems confronting the 
Republic at the present time. After the opening session, members 
of the congress met in groups to study and prepare reports for 
subsequent action by the whole assembly on such subjects as the 
encouragement of agriculture and industries, the readjustment of 
transportation rates, the regulation of currency, the improvement of 
public eredit, the stimulation of exportation, and promotion of 
tourist travel. 
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Among other suggestions afterwards submitted to the congress for 
its approval was a project for the creation of a national export com- 
mission whose purpose should be to make a study of national pro- 
duction and foreign markets, organize credit, insurance, and export 
services, establish transport lines, and engage in other similar ac- 
tivities. The creation of a permanent technical council whose duties 
should be to study the methods and cost of transportation and set 
a scale of rates in keeping with economic conditions was also proposed. 

It was recommended that the Government continue its present 
agrarian policy, intensifying the work of distribution of lands so that 
this phase of the program may be shortly completed; settle and liqui- 
date the agrarian debt in accordance with the financial resources 
of the country; in the future make cash payment for all lands 
expropriated; and guarantee the legality of titles to former ejidos. 

The commissions also recommended the enforcement of existing 
legislation and enactment of new laws offering complete guaranties 
to agriculture and industry; the revision of present banking laws so 
as to effect a more complete unification of the financial system of 
the Republic; the cooperation of the Government with other silver- 
producing countries in measures destined to increase the value of 
this metal; the promotion of national gold-producing enterprises; 
the discouragement of any demand for foreign currency; and the 
increase in customs duties on certain articles. The commissions 
declared their belief in the importance of the promotion of tourist 
travel, recommended the immediate completion of several highways, 
and offered a number of suggestions for the improvement of national 
credit. (Hl Economista, Mexico City, February 1, 1931, and £/ 
Universal, Mexico City, January 28, 1931.) 

CusTOMHOUSE RECEIPTS.—According to official information, the 
customhouse receipts for the year 1930 amounted to 117,510,448 
pesos, while those for 1929 were 103,688,445 pesos. Since the figure 
for the year 1930, however, includes consular fees, which were for- 
merly entered separately, the net increase was not as large as is at 
first apparent. Collections by months were as follows: 


1930 Pesos | 1930 Pesos 
damuiery 222. be EVie Baye S239 Oe Sily7al PANT GUS te ee eens 9, 222, 636 
Melo TU ayes erat eee ei 97919: 220s Septembenus === =a aes 8, 480, 510 
Cr ias eee Siac ees il, 16, O05 | Oe EIT 9, 269, 380 
ING rile kei (LC eh eran Aas 1073235528) | eNovember 4225 ase aes 7, 641, 182 
IN ae teats ers a a colo Il 3745072) December. sae omnes 10, 082, 714 
a) unm Geen algiia  as eens ae 10, 400, 358 | oo 
5 SLUT ADE sk See pea I Al 11, 266, 235 | Mo tale nue oe eee 117, 510, 448 


(Hl Economista, Mexico City, February 1, 1931.) 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES.—According to a 
report recently submitted to the Department of Communications and 
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Public Works by the National Highway Commission, a total of 
55,577,818 pesos has been expended by the Federal Government in 
highway construction during the past five years. Of this sum 
35,470,844 pesos, or more than half, represent the receipts from the 
gasoline tax, which is used exclusively for road-building projects. 
The amounts spent each year range from 7,968,399 pesos in 1927 to 
15,438,700 pesos in 1930; the latter amount was the largest sum dis- 
bursed during any of the years in question, expenditures in 1926 having 
been 12,117,027 pesos; in 1928, 11,353,691 pesos; and in 1929, 8,700,- 
000 pesos. These figures relate solely to the expenditures of the 
Federal Government and do not include amounts spent by the 
various local governments and private interests. (Hl Hconomuista, 
Mexico City, February 1, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


New port.—A legislative decree was issued by Congress on 
January 8, 1931, and approved by the President on January 14, 1931, 
providing for the establishment of a port on the southern bank of the 
Estero Real in the Gulf of Fonseca at a place known as Nacascolo. 
The decree authorizes the President to expropriate sufficient land for 
the port and distribute it free to individuals or families wishing to 
settle there; to construct a pier or wharf to facilitate shipping; and 
to erect adequate administration buildings. According to the pro- 
visions of the decree he will also be made responsible for the passage 
of regulations on the procedure to be followed in the distribution of 
lands and the organization of offices in charge of this work. The 
actual date for the opening of the new port is likewise to be decided 
by the President. (La Gaceta, Managua, January 22, 1931.) 

New sBripGe.—According to information issued by the Ministry 
of Promotion at the end of January, 1931, a large bridge is being 
constructed over the Malacatoya River near Teustepe. The bridge, 
which will greatly facilitate travel over that section of the Atlantic 
highway, will be 68 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) in length, thus 
becoming the longest in Nicaragua with the exception of the Paso 
Caballos Bridge, which measures over 80 meters. (Hl Comercio, 
Managua, January 23, 1931.) 

ELECTRIC LIGHT SERVICE IN OcoraL.—An executive decree was 
recently issued by the President approving a contract for the con- 
struction of a hydro-electric plant to furnish light and power to 
Ocotal, a city in the Department of Nueva Segovia. The water power 
necessary for the operation of the station will be supplied by the 
Dipilito River, on which the plant will be built, at a point not far 
from Ocotal. (La Gaceta, Managua, January 12, and 15, 1931.) 
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PANAMA 


PanaMA-Davip Highway INAUGURATED.—The national highway 
from Panama City to David, capital of the Province of Chiriqui, 
was officially opened to automobile traffic on March 1, 1931. On 
the morning of February 28,18 automobiles, carrying a party of 
municipal and provincial officials and a delegation of citizens, left 
David for the 315-mile inaugural trip to the capital of the Republic. 
The party stayed overnight at Santiago and arrived the following 
afternoon at Panama City, where they were greeted by members of 
the Automobile Club, the Rotary Club, and the Panama Federation 
for Highway Education, and later received by the President of the 
Republic, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

The Panama-David highway, which will eventually be extended 
to the Costa Rican border, forms an important link in the northern 
section of the projected intercontinental highway. In 1928, when the 
Government negotiated a $4,000,000 loan for road building, the high- 
way extended as far as Santiago, in the Province of Veraguas, about 
165 miles west of Panama City. In July of that year work on the 
Santiago-David section was started at both terminals under the 
supervision of Sefor Tomas Guardia, chief engineer of the Central 
Roads Board. The most advanced methods of road-building were 
adopted and tractors, steam shovels, and levelers soon performed 
the tasks formerly done exclusively by the pick and shovel gangs. 
Construction progressed rapidly, and despite a reduction in the 
number of workmen the highway was finished in the specified time. 
The immediate task being one of providing means of communication, 
the road was opened as soon as it was safe to permit the passage of 
motor transportation. Improvements are still to be made, especially 
in the 45 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) from Tabasara to 
Remedios. 

The linking of Panama City with the Province of Chiriqui by 
means of an automobile highway has removed the transportation 
difficulties which existed between the capital and a section of the 
Republic which is admirably adapted to agriculture, stock raising, 
and the production of coffee, cacao, citrus fruits, and vegetables. 
This region has varying altitudes, a soil of great fertility, and an 
abundant rainfall. To the residents of Panama City, Colon, and the 
Canal Zone it offers a complete climatic change from the coastal plains 
to the highlands of Boquete and El Volcan, where the elevation 
ranges from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. For the tourist it 
will provide a delightful trip through the tropical and subtropical 
sections of the Isthmus. (The Star and Herald, Panama, March 1 
and 4, 1931.) 
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FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 


PARAGUAY 


METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS.—In view of the importance of accu- 
rate information on weather conditions throughout the country, the 
Bureau of Agriculture recently established a meteorological station 
in its building in Asuncion and is making plans to increase the number 
of stations in other parts of the Republic. The number of rainfall 
observation points throughout the Republic has also recently been 
materially increased by the installation of rainfall recording instru- 
ments at Caapucu, Colonia Capitan Meza, Yhu, Chingui Lomas 
(Villa de San Pedro), Rosario Lomas (Villa de San Pedro), Canadita, 
Caacupe, Atyra, Caazapa, Pedro Juan Caballero, Colonia Indepen- 
dencia, and the Mennonite Colony. These, with the stations already 
established, bring the total now under the supervision of the bureau 
to 63. Arrangements have been made for telegraphing information 
from each of the stations to Asuncion, so that the bureau may be 
able to issue daily reports on weather conditions in the various parts 
of the Republic. (Hl Orden, Asuncion, January 31, 1931, and Feb- 
ruary 18, 1931.) 

AIR SERVICE BETWEEN ASUNCION AND SAN BERNARDINO.—Passen- 
ger air transport service between Asuncion and San Bernardino, the 
popular summer colony located on the shore of Lake Ipagaray, was 
opened on February 7, 1931. Since only 12 minutes is required for 
the trip in the closed-cabin monoplane used in the service, it is ex- 
pected that the hydroplane will soon become one of the most impor- 
tant means of communication between the two points. (Hl Diario, 
Asuncion, February 4, 6, and 7, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1930.—The total value of the foreign 
trade of Uruguay during the year 1930 was 190,165,799 pesos. Im- 
ports amounted to 89,301,597 pesos and exports to 100,864,202 pesos, 
making a favorable trade balance of 11,552,605 pesos. The principal 
countries of origin and destination were as follows: 
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Imports listed under other countries represent items valued at 


2,653 pesos from Venezuela, 1,325,331 pesos from Mexico, 611,403 

pesos from Cuba, 487,412 pesos from India, 927,923 pesos from 

Japan, 271,327 pesos from Paraguay, 408,135 pesos from Sweden, 
50866—31— Bull. 58 
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and 521,207 pesos from Colombia. (La Mariana, Montevideo, 
February 22, 27, and 28, 1931.) 

WooLt Exports.—Compared with shipments during the three 
previous years, the total exports from the 1929-80 wool clip through 
the port of Montevideo were as follows: 
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(Revista de la Asociacion Rural del Uruguay, Montevideo, December, 1930.) 


STUDY OF METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS.—As a result of a resolution 
passed by the National Administrative Council on January 22, 1931, 
the Director of the National Observatory has been authorized to 
visit the principal meteorological stations of Europe for the purpose 
of studying their organization and the possibility of incorporating 
some of the methods which they employ into the systems of observa- 
tion used in Uruguay. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, January 27, 


1931.) 
VENEZUELA 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN VALENcIA.—Automatic tele- 
phone service was officially put in operation in the city of Valencia 
on February 26, 19381. (Hl Nuevo Diario, Caracas, February 27, 
1931.) 

New REViIEWS.—In accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Government of the Federal District on December 15, 1930, a bulletin 
of municipal statistics is to be issued regularly by the District Govern- 
ment. The first number of the bulletin was distributed at the end 
of February, 1931. The first number of another review entitled 
Venezuela Comercial (Commercial Venezuela) was also issued during 
the month of February. This magazine is being edited by Dr. 
Carlo Pesci Feltri, of the School of Economics and Commerce of 
Rome, who is at present residing in Caracas. (EI Universal, Caracas, 
February 11, and 21, 1931.) 
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POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 


BRAZIL 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN SAo Pauto.—Following the Federal 
Government policy of unemployment relief (see March, 1931, issue 
of the BuLLeTIn, p. 294) the State of Sao Paulo is placing the un- 
employed of the urban districts in the plantations which it owns at 
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Ribeirao Preto, Sao Simao, Campinas, and Bauru. These fazendas 
are to be subdivided and sold to the colonists on extremely favorable 
terms. During the first few months the colonists will be employed in 
opening roads and planting crops, for which they will receive a daily 
wage. A special credit of 1,000 contos has been opened in the State 
Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce for the estab- 
lishment of these colonies. (Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, 
February 21, 1931; Brazil-Ferro-Carril, Rio, March 5, 1931.) 


CHILE 


CENSUS FIGURES FoR 1930.—According to the seventh census 
taken by the Government of Chile, the population of the Republic in 
1930 was 4,273,150. This figure is more than twice that of the first 
census, taken in 1865, as will be seen from the following table showing 
the increase in population in Chile during the last 65 years. 
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(El Mercurio, Santiago, January 11, 1931.) 
EL SALVADOR 


Press AssoctaTIon.—A press association was recently organized in 
San Salvador, membership in which is open to managers and editors of 
magazines and all managers, editors, or other staff employees of 
newspapers which have been in publication for more than a year. 
According to the constitution of the association, approved by Presi- 
dent Romero Bosque on December 15, 1930, the principal aims of the 
newly formed organization will be the mutual aid of its members, the 
raising of the moral and material status of the profession of journalism, 
the improvement of social conditions in the Republic, and encourage- 
ment of united action by all press organs on questions of public welfare. 
The association is also making plans for the construction in San Salva- 
dor of a suitable building for its headquarters, a site for which has 
already been donated by President Romero Bosque. Members will 
receive small allowances sufficient to cover urgent needs in cases of 
illness or disability which prevent them from working, and may 
secure loans on any good security from the association at moderate 
interest rates. Assistance in the form of a cash contribution not to 
exceed 200 colones is also assured the family of a member upon his 
death. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, December 23, 1930, and Diario 
del Salvador, San Salvador, February 12, 1931.) 
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NICARAGUA 


EXEMPTIONS FOR LABOR UNIONS.—By virtue of a legislative decree 
issued on January 9, 1931, and approved by the President on January 
14, 1931, all Nicaraguan labor unions which have been organized for 
savings or cooperative purposes are declared exempt from the pay- 
ment of all taxes levied by national or local governments, and fees 
for stamped paper. The decree further provides that the unions shall 
be exempt from the payment of court fees in cases involving the 
defense of their rights. (La Gaceta, Managua, January 31, 1931.) 

LABor AcTIVITIHS.—During January, 1931, an announcement was 
made by the Labor Federation of the recent entry of the Labor Union 
of Chiquilistagua into membership in the federation. Efforts are 
also being made to secure the reorganization of the bakers’, carpen- 
ters’, and bricklayers’ unions and their affiliation with the federation, 
a commission having been sent to interview them for that purpose. 
Delegates were also sent by the federation to represent it at the 
meeting held by the coachmen’s, printers’, and chauffeurs’ associations 
in Managua during January, at which time their common aims and 
the means for securing greater cooperation between them were dis- 
cussed. (Hl Comercio, Managua, January 11, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


MraGraTION IN 1930.—According to statistics recently published by 
the Bureau of Statistics and Communications of the Department of 
Promotion, 62,621 persons were registered as arriving and 61,408 as 
departing from the Republic during the year 1930. The two most 
important ports as regards the number of migrants were La Guaira 
and Maracaibo, the first reporting 20,308 arrivals and 16,473 depar- 
tures and the second 16,427 arrivals and 19,888 departures. (/1 
Universal, Caracas, February 7, 1931.) 





EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS.—Arrangements were recently completed 
by the National Museum of Natural History in Buenos Aires for 
sending two scientific expeditions to northern Argentina, the first 
to make archeological studies and collect material at Humahuaca 
and the surrounding country, and the second to study the flora and 
fauna of Entre Rios, of which little is known at present. The former 
will be in charge of Dr. Eduardo Casanova, director of the archzolog- 
ical section of the museum, who is especially interested in investigating 
the civilization of the indigenes of northwestern Argentina and securing 
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material for new archeological exhibits in the museum. The expedi- 
tion to Entre Rios will be headed by Dr. Alfredo Castellanos, director 
of the botanical section of the National Museum. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, February 1, 1931.) 

GENEROUS OFFER FROM LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND.—The library for 
the blind at Buenos Aires has sent to the Pan American Union cata- 
logues of its booksin Braille, for transmission to allschools and libraries 
for the blind in the countries of Spanish America. The library offers 
to loan any of the books listed in the catalogue to institutions interested 
in the welfare of the blind, as well as to individuals thus handicapped. 

LireRARY COMPETITION.—A literary competition open only to 
women was held during February and March under the auspices of 
the board of directors of the Library of the National Council of Women 
in Buenos Aires. No particular subject was announced for the com- 
petition, the prizes of 300 and 200 pesos and a gold medal, respectively, 
being awarded solely on the basis of literary merit. At a recent 
session of the board it was also decided to offer annually a prize of 
300 pesos for the best pedagogical work presented by an Argentine 
teacher. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, February 2, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


EXHIBIT BY PERUVIAN ARtTISTS.—During the latter part of January, 
1931, a collection of paintings by the young Peruvian artists Domingo 
Pantigoso and Victor Martinez Mélaga was exhibited in the Banking 
Club of La Paz, where it attracted widespread interest and much 
favorable comment. (Hl Diario, La Paz, January 24 and 25, 1931.) 

New PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—A sum of 50,000 bolivianos was recently 
voted by the National Council of Government to be used for the 
salaries of additional teachers, other personnel, and the rental of 
buildings for primary schools throughout the Republic. (£7 Diario, 
La Paz, February 11, 1931.) 

GENERAL BurREAU oF PuysicaL TRAINING.—See p. 536. 

InstTituTE oF ADVANCED PuHysicaL TRAINING.—See p. 536. 


BRAZIL 


THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN Braziu.—Dr. Affonso de EK. Taunay, 
member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters, in an article published 
in the Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, January 18, 1931, relates 
the finding in the library of Itamaraty Palace, which houses the 
Brazilian Foreign Office, of a small volume (4°, 20 pages) which he 
believes is the first book to be printed in Brazil. The book belonged 
to the collection of Baron do Rio Branco, the great Brazilian states- 
man, as witnessed by his patriotic book plate, Ubique patri:ze memor. 
On its first page appears the following note in the handwriting of the 
Baron: Primeiro livro impresso no Rio de Janeiro e no Brasil (first 
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book printed in Rio de Janeiro and in Brazil). Unfortunately another 
autograph note was made illegible when the book was cut to be 
rebound. The book is an account of the arrival on January 1, 1747, 
of the Bishop of Rio de Janeiro, Frey Antonio do Desterro Malheyro, 
as related by Dr. Luiz Antonio Rosado da Cunha, a colonial official, 
and was printed in Rio in the shop of Antonio Isidoro da Fonceca. 
The printer dated it MCCXLVII, a curious error which sets the date 
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on which the book was published 245 years before the discovery of 
America and almost two centuries before Gutenberg invented the 
printing press. 

The economic and industrial life of Brazil during the colonial period 
was regulated to the most insignificant detail by the King of Portugal. 
Any progressive movement on the part of the colonists was eyed with 
distrust; moved by jealousy and fear, the monarch consistently 
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refused to authorize the establishment of the printing press in his 
vast South American dominion. Despite the royal ban, Gomez 
Freire de Andrade, then captain general of Rio de Janeiro, authorized 
or condoned the establishment of Fonceca’s shop. The enterprise 
did not last long, however; a royal letter dated July 5, 1747, ordered 
the lberal-minded official to seize the type and send it to Portugal. 
Three leaflets, besides the booklet already mentioned, are known to 
have been printed in the shop before it was destroyed. Brazilian 
historians believe that the book Exame de Bombeiros, by José Fernan- 
dez Pinto Alpoym (4°, 444 pages, illustrated) which according to its 
title-page was printed in the shop of Martinez Abad, Madrid, in the 
year 1748, was also published by Fonceca. 

FINE ARTS COUNCIL DISSOLVED.—The Conselho Superior de Bellas 
<Alrtes has been dissolved by a decree of the Provisional Government 
issued on January 26, 1931, its functions to be exercised, until further 
notice, by the director of the National School of Fine Arts. (Diario 
Official, Rio de Janeiro, February 4, 1931.) 


COLOMBIA 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION.—A scientific commission has recently been 
appointed by the Government to make an expedition to the region in 
the southeastern part of the Republic known as Caqueta, for the pur- 
pose of collecting specimens of its flora, fauna, and minerals. These 
will then be sent to foreign museums and scientific institutions for 
classification, a duplicate collection being kept to form the nucleus for 
a museum of natural history, ethnology, and archeology. (Diario 
Oficial, Bogota, January 24, 1931.) 

Propie’s Untversiry.—The People’s University of Colombia was 
recently established by a group of men prominent in the intellectual 
life of the Republic, as a memorial to the Liberator, Simon Bolivar. 
Among the subjects that will be taught are the following: Accounting, 
English, criminal law, the agrarian problem in Colombia, petroleum 
legislation, general biology, social hygiene, journalism, criminology, 
labor organization, history of art, philosophy, history, Spanish, and 
history of civilization. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, January 6, 1931.) 

Nationa Fint Arts Commisston.—The National Fine Arts Com- 
mission, created by action of the Minister of Education on November 
13, 1930, has now been formally established in Bogota. The duties of 
the commission include advancement of art in general, furtherance of 
the instruction of free-hand drawing in the schools throughout the 
Republic, and inspection of the construction of buildings, public 
monuments, streets, avenues, squares, parks, and public gardens in 
order to bring about greater conformity to artistic standards. The 
encouragement of the reconstruction or architectural improvement of 
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existing structures and the suggestion of measures for beautifying 
public monuments, museums, libraries, parks, gardens, and avenues 
will likewise form a definite part of the activities of the board. Auxili- 
ary commissions with duties similar to those of the National Commis- 
sion will be organized with the assistance of the local educational 
authorities in each of the Departments. These commissions will also 
be expected to procure the enactment of legislation by the depart- 
mental assemblies and municipal councils in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law creating the National Commission. Henceforth no 
colonial buildings, public monuments, forts, paintings, sculpture, or 
other objects of historical value, except those privately owned, will 
be permitted to be destroyed, repaired, embellished, or used for a 
different purpose than that for which they were originally intended, 
without the authorization of the Ministry of Education and the 
approval of the National Fine Arts Commission and the National 
Academy of History. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, January 22, 1931.) 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—In accordance with a decree issued by 
President Enrique Olaya on February 10, 1931, teachers’ institutes 
will be held once a month in all municipalities of the Republic having 
five or more teachers. Teachers in municipalities where there are 
fewer than this number will be required to present monthly a study on 
some subject of general pedagogical interest chosen either by them- 
selves or by the provincial inspector of schools, who will act as director 
of the institute. In his absence, the work will be directed by the 
principal of the school in the capital of the district. All teachers, 
with the exception of teaching members of religious orders or instruc- 
tors in schools functioning in connection with normal schools, will be 
required to attend the institutes. Persons wishing to secure teaching 
positions in the schools will be permitted to attend upon receiving 
special permission from the inspector. When the attendance warrants, 
the institute will be divided into different sections. A commission of 
three members will be appointed in each institute to pass upon the 
works presented and to decide which should be recommended for 
publication in the review issued by the Department of Education. 
A full report of the sessions, which shall be at least three hours in 
length, and a list of all those in attendance is required to be submitted 
to the inspector at the conclusion of each mecting. Special institutes 
may be held at different places throughout the Departments by the 
directors of public education at the time of the visit of the provincial 
inspector. (HI Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, February 14, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


CoMPULSORY SUBSCRIPTION TO EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE.—see 
p. 538. 
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CUBA 


OFFICIAL HISTORIAN FOR Hasana.—The alcalde of the Central 
District appointed Dr. Miguel de Marcos as official historian. Doctor 
Marcos will bring to the task of writing a history of Habana not only 
his gifts as student and scholar but also his training as journalist. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, February 28, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES.—The report of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion for the year 1930 contains the following information concerning 
education in Ecuador: 


There are five kindergartens, three under Government and two under private 
auspices, with 732 children enrolled and 19 teachers. 
Primary education is provided by 1,864 schools, distributed as follows: 
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Extension courses for primary-school teachers were held in all the Provinces 
from August 15 to September 15, 1930. Practical demonstration classes and 
lectures were given during the year to improve the professional training of the 
teachers, who held regular meetings to discuss their work and to bring about 
closer cooperation. 

At the initiative of the teachers of Quito, a traveling library was organized to 
serve the needs of those in rural districts. A contest for school songs inspired 
by national themes was held in October; the Ministry of Public Instruction plans 
to publish the prize winning songs for distribution to all the schools of the 
Republic. 

There are 14 secondary schools, with 239 teachers and 2,716 students enrolled. 

During the year, the Schools of Architecture and Nursing were added to the 
University of Guayaquil, and the College of Liberal Arts to the Central Univer- 
sity in Quito. The universities were granted autonomy and the interchange of 
professors was encouraged. 


The students registered at the universities during the year were distributed as 
follows: 
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GUATEMALA 


SERIES OF LECTURES.—During March, 1931, a series of lectures on 
scientific subjects was begun in Guatemala City under the auspices 
of the National University. Doctor Miiller, the eminent German 
physician, who is known as one of the outstanding authorities on trop- 
ical diseases and as a specialist in malaria, was secured to give the first 
lecture. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, February 7, 
1931.) 

HONDURAS 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—Plans were recently made 
by the municipality of San Pedro for the construction of school build- 
ings in Chamelecon and Santa Ana and for enlarging the school in 
La Lima. According to the latest reports, work on the building in 
Chamelecon has already been commenced. (Hl Cronista, Tegucigalpa, 
February 23, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


TexTBooks BY MEXICAN EDUCATORS.—In February it was an- 
nounced by Sr. Aureliano Esquivel, Chief of the Division of Primary 
and Normal Instruction of the Department of Public Education, 
that all the textbooks being used in Mexican schools at the present 
time were written by Mexican educators. In making the statement 
Senor Esquivel said that this fact was of particular satisfaction to 
the Department, since as recently as 1923 the majority of the text- 
books used in Mexican schools were of foreign origin. (Hl Universal, 
Mexico City, February 11, 1931.) 

EpUCATIONAL NOTES.—From the last report of the Minister of 
Education, dated August 31, 1930, the following information is taken: 

During the fiscal year 1929-30 there were in the Federal District 289 primary 
schools staffed by 3,177 teachers and attended by 144,417 children. The primary 
schools functioning in the different States under direct control of the Ministry of 
Education numbered 359, with 1,376 teachers in charge. The rural schools under 
Federal control were 3,695, with a teaching staff of 4,665. The National Training 
School for Teachers had 978 students. 

The Federal Government supports three State boarding schools for Indians— 
two in the State of Chihuahua and one in Chiapas for the Chamula Indians. 
The National School for Indigenes in Mexico City has 200 boarding students, 
selected from all the tribes of the Republic. The chief purpose of this institution is 
to train youths so that they may return to their homes well prepared to work for 
the benefit of their communities. (It has been stated in the press that this plan 
has been given up in favor of schools in the States.) 

In order to encourage regular attendance, the Ministry of Education furnishes 
free textbooks to pupils in rural schools. 

An intensive campaign has been conducted for the establishment of gardens, 
shops, and small industries in every school, as well as the introduction of facilities 
for the raising of poultry, pigs, and rabbits. The construction of open-air theaters 
begun in 1929, has been continued; these theaters provide a place for acting pieces 
national in character, designed to modify the peasants’ attitude toward life. 
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The social and cultural function of the schools has been emphasized and an impetus 
given to the antialcohol campaign. 

The system of rural school circuits established in 1929 for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the solution of the illiteracy problem and accelerating the process of 
making the indigene a part of the national life, has been the object of special 
attention. Two thousand four hundred and thirty-eight of these circuit schools 
were established around 703 central rural schools. The day courses were attended 
by about 97,500 people; the night classes were also largely attended. 

The cultural missions doubled in number, seven having been added in 1930 to 
the seven at work in 1929. These missions have endeavored to build model 
homes, and have worked to arouse civic interest by such means as the establish- 
ment of playgrounds and the organization of cooperative societies, parent-teacher 
associations, and antialcohol leagues. They have continued with success their 
most important work, which is the professional advancement of the rural teacher. 

The normal schools for the training of rural school teachers are 13 in number and 
have an enrollment of 871 students. 

“Children’s Week” and ‘‘Education Week” were held as in other years. 
During ‘‘Children’s Week” visits were made by ‘‘Happiness Brigades” to the 
homes of the poor, correctional schools, and hospitals, asylums, and other insti- 
tutions for children. On these visits the groups enacted fairy tales or furnished 
other types of entertainment, such as circus and marionette performances. 
‘“‘Bducation Week,’ the purpose of which is to acquaint the public with the work 
of the primary schools and the conditions under which teachers and pupils work, 
was held early in September. 

The parent-teacher associations in the Federal District have carried out a very 
effective program in favor of public education. These associations number 269, 
with a total membership of approximately 50,000. There is also a federation of 
associations in the Federal District, and 30 unions which correspond to the 
number of school zones in the district. 

With the purpose of promoting good fellowship and the interchange of school 
work between the children of Mexico and those of other countries, international 
correspondence has been encouraged, not only among primary-school children, 
but also among those attending secondary and industrial schools as well as the 
National Training School for Teachers. 

In many schools, stores have been opened for giving the children an opportunity 
to apply practically the results of their studies in mathematics. Several school 
cooperative societies have also been organized, with such excellent results that it 
is planned to increase their number. 

Considerable work was done in 1930 in the field of school hygiene and educa- 
tional measurements. Research was conducted to measure the children’s pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other studies. Several different types 
of tests were prepared and others adapted. 

In Mexico City there are eight Federal secondary schools, with an attendance 
of 6,005 students. The Mexican Association of Secondary School Teachers has 
been organized to promote the interests of these schools and their personnel. 
The association has appointed committees of teachers for the revision of cur- 
riculums and the selection of the most appropriate textbooks. 

Physical education has received a great deal of attention. Athletic matches, 
tournaments, and field days have been held during the year, and physical educa- 
tion classes and games taught by competent instructors in public squares, parks, 
and similar places where people of the poorer classes gather in large numbers. 

The industrial and vocational schools of the country number 28, of which 16 
are located in the Federal District and 12 in the States. These schools have 
1,285 teachers and 19,662 students. In June, 1930, a school for teachers was in- 
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augurated in Mexico City, to give instruction in the principles of cooperative 
production and distribution and in the organization of cooperative societies. 
Those employed in the schools of the Capital receive classroom instruction, while 
those in the States will be taught by correspondence. There are 132 school co- 
operative societies of production and distribution. 

The radio has been effectively used in extending the benefits of education to the 
most isolated sections of the country. The children’s radio newspaper, broad- 
cast twice a day, is an interesting innovation. The special programs for adults 
are educational, artistic, social, and informational in character. 


PARAGUAY 


Srconp PrepaGocicaL ConGress.—The Second National Peda- 
gogical Congress was formally opened by Dr. Justo P. Benitez, Minister 
of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, in the auditorium of the 
International School, Asuncién, on February 9, 1931. More than 400 
teachers representing schools in all sections of the country were in at- 
tendance at the opening session and the importance of the event was 
further heightened by the presence of the President of the Republic, 
members of the Cabinet, the Director General of Schools, the presi- 
dent of the National University, the deans of the several colleges of 
the university, and many other well-known guests. Sr. Ramon I. 
Cardozo, the Director General of Schools, was elected president of the 
congress at its first session. The succeeding meetings were devoted 





Ccurtesy of A. E. Elliott 


THE SECOND NATIONAL PEDAGOGICAL CONGRESS, ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 


The group shows those in attendance at the opening session of the Congress, at the International School, 
February 9, 1931. The President of the Republic, Dr. José P. Guggiari, holds a paper in his hand. 
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to the reading of papers and the discussion of topics relating to rural, 
urban, normal, and activity schools, the Dalton plan, and school in- 
spection. Following these studies the congress voted to go on record 
as approving an increase of at least 100 per cent in the salaries of rural- 
school teachers; the maintenance of all existing rural schools and the 
opening of as many new ones as possible; the creation of model agri- 
cultural schools and the gradual adoption of agricultural studies in all 
rural schools; appointment of special inspectors to direct agricultural 
instruction in the public schools; the adjustment of teaching methods 
to modern educational tendencies; the provision of adequate school 
buildings and equipment, land for school gardens, work shops, li- 
braries, laboratories, and museums; and the encouragement of parental 
interest in the schools and their work. The congress further expressed 
its opinion as to the need for the unification of normal school programs, 
the reduction to six years of the time required for the completion of 
the course leading to a teacher’s diploma, the introduction of special- 
ized normal courses in science, liberal arts, and modern languages, and 
the substitution of the honor system for the present more strict dis- 
cipline used in the normal schools. The closing session of the con- 
gress was held on February 18, 1931. (#1 Diario, Asuncion, February 
5, 10, 11, and 12, 1931; El Orden, Asuncién, February 9, 10, and 11, 
1931, and El Liberal, Asuncion, February 10, 1931.) 


PERU 


INSTRUCTION IN AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING.—A decree was recently 
issued by the Government providing for the introduction of a course 
in automobile repairing in the Trade School in Lima. A _ special 
repair shop has been established in connection with the school where 
all automobiles and trucks used by the Government will be serviced, 
repaired, and painted, thus affording not only valuable instruction 
for the students of the school but also an important saving in the 
amount heretofore spent by the Government in the upkeep of its 
automobiles and trucks. (HI Peruano, Lima, February 24, 1931.) 
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BRAZIL 


PHYSICIAN TO sTUDY AT CaNnczER [NstTITUTE.—The Oswaldo Cruz 
Foundation, a well-known Brazilian medical research center, has 
arranged for one of its physicians, Dr. Eudoro Villela, to study under 
Professor Regaud at the Cancer Institute in Paris. The foundation is 
at present organizing a cancer institute in Rio de Janeiro, the building 
and equipment of which have been donated by the philanthropic 
Guinle family. Dr. Linneu de Paula Machado, who in other occa- 
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sions has sent young physicians of the foundation to perfect their 
studies in Europe, was the donor of Doctor Villela’s fellowship. 
(Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, January 30, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


SCIENTIFIC COMMISsION.—A scientific commission recently sent out 
by Harvard University to study oncocerciasis, a parasitical disease 
found in several sections of Guatemala, arrived in Guatemala City 
early in February. In view of the importance of their work the 
Bureau of Public Health has issued orders that they be given every 
possible facility for carrying on their research and has appointed Dr. 
Miguel Munoz Ochoa, chief of the division of intestinal parasitology, 
and another physician to accompany them on their trips throughout 
the country. The commission is composed of Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
professor of tropical medicine of Harvard University Medical School; 
Dr. Joseph C. Bequaert, assistant professor of entomology, also of 
Harvard; and Mr. Bennet, a laboratory assistant. (Diario de Centro 
América, Guatemala City, February 4, 1931.) 


HONDURAS 


VISITING NURSES.—Plans for the establishment of a corps of visiting 
nurses were recently presented to the Director General of Public 
Health by the Social Welfare Association of Honduras. Wishing to 
assist the association as far as possible, the Director General immedi- 
ately expressed his approval of the project and announced the willing- 
ness of the Government to pay the salary of two of the nurses. 
Although these nurses will be under the direction of the General 
Bureau of Public Health, arrangements will be made to have them 
submit reports on their work to the Social Welfare Association and 
render service under the medical-eugenic commission of the association. 

The principal work of these nurses will be to visit homes in the 
poorer sections of the cities, instructing the people in cleanliness and 
other matters pertaining to personal and social hygiene. They will 
also report any cases of communicable diseases to the Bureau of 
Public Health and distribute medicine when needed. Before begin- 
ning their work nurses will be given special training. (HI Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa, January 31, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


SCIENTIFIC SESSIONS OF PkrpIATRICS SocirTy.—According to the 
annual report of the Pediatrics Society of Montevideo, a total of 17 
scientific sessions were held under the auspices of that organization 
during the year 1930. Nine of these were regular sessions and the 
remaining 8 special ones, 3 being held in Buenos Aires on April 14 
and 15 in joint session with the Argentine Pediatrics Society, and the 
others during the Centenary Medical Congress which met in Monte- 
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video from October 5 to 12. On the latter occasion the society formed 
the Pediatrics Commission of the Congress. (Archivos de Pediatria 
del Uruguay, Montevideo, January, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


VENEZUELAN LEAGUE FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS.— 
According to a report of the Venezuelan League for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, 63 persons were treated in its dispensary from January 1 
to February 15,1931. Of this number 21 were men and 42 women, the 
ages ranging as follows: Up to 1 year, 4; from 1 to 4 years, 4; from 5 to 
10 years, 10; from 11 to 20 years, 10; from 21 to 40 years, 20; and over 
40 years, 15. Forty-six visits were made to homes and 562 prescrip- 
tions given. The total number of persons treated in the dispensary 
from the time it was opened up until the middle of February was 
15,601. (HI Nuevo Diario, Caracas, February 19, 1931.) 

NUMBER OF HOSPITAL PATIENTS DURING 1930.—According to data 
published by the Bureau of Statistics and Communications, the num- 
ber of patients treated during 1930 in the hospitals throughout the 
Republic, with the exception of the Ali Gémez Hospital in the State 
of Aragua and the San José de Calazin Hospital in Maracaibo, from 
which information had not yet been received, was as follows: 





























Patients Patients | Patients 
Renin Hospi- | Expenditures eee entering | dismissed 
8 tals of hospitals Tare ‘| during during 
1930 z | year 1930 | year 1930 
Bolivars 
He ceral@ is tric tape oto ete UN 12 | 1, 219, 603. 21 1, 632 4, 692 | 4, 661 
States | 
AMZ OATC TUS temas ats RON a A als Rh eee 1 20, 534. 95 14 | 125 124 
PAGO UENO cs So ays Wa Om a hae oy We ae ee 1 29, 422, 59 12 | 269 267 
AT ACU Ae Eee ae eke tee nae owe oA use eee aL Se 4 26, 752. 95 | 69 465 445 
IB Oliva neeee ee yeni he Lin eh tea nmone en Ca 1) 91,000. 00 | 66 952 | 947 
arab Ob Oeste. | See Geir) CoN mee as ae eels 8 6 | 151,364. 74 378 1, 639 1, 587 
Hel] CO Tips se eae ee tens SUL UAL Spoil e eae om 1 | 10, 382. 80 | 16 77 78 
Gir ari COM ee eA ae Rs Vee Re ea 2 29, 664. 00 64 | 357 366 
UW 2 SSS es ge ea a ere Se NS a ae 4 85, 874. 75 191 | 414 395 
ENVIS i ce eee Hos SE Fee RU nim eke era St 2 44, 117.05 70 | 378 370 
INALIFets Wa VG Is ye eB Se CE ae pn ou ee iL reemaetra Dee alias eal 3 29, 051. 15 59 244 237 
INC Vay SD albacec se ties ame sree yer meynd Sepa al 1 8, 293. 35 28 | 56 | 77 
SS U1 CHG se iene Sk Ue SE Pea ot ak 2 | 24, 103. 85 | 65 321 334 
PNAC EG ae eee tower eas eet eee LSA PEN eu gis Dae a Melt ant a 196, 228. 96 210 1,071 1, 026 
TADS SDI oa cs eS ALS Cape ee aN 2 | 43, 803. 40 60 374 365 
VASA ah a5 ae aOR ilk SC ea aR an a LS el 9 | 1,197, 915. 45 1, 105 1, 637 1, 725 
i 1 
(Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, Feb. 25, 1931.) 
eo 
ADDENDUM 


Mr. Julian S. Duncan, M. A., author of the article on Recent 
Railway Development in Brazil in the March, 1931, issue of the 
Butuetin of the Pan American Union, made the trip to Brazil in 
which he secured the data set forth in the aforementioned article 
as a Research Training Fellow of the Brookings Institution and 
wrote in that capacity. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO APRIL 15, 1931 














Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1931 
Annual report on the commerce and industries of | Jan. 29 | A. M. Warren, consul at Buenos Aires. 
Argentina for the year 1930. 
Bank of the Nation to finance Argentine corn har- | Mar. 3 Do. 
vest. 
Argentine joint-stock companies in 1930___________ Mar. 4 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
First Bolivian Medical Congress to be held in | Mar. 11 | Edward G. Trueblood, chargé d’affaires, 
May, 1931. La Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Restrictions on exchange operation modified____._- Feb. 24 | Claude I. Dawson, consul general at Rio 
de Janeiro. 
Inauguration of a long-distance telephone line | Mar. 6 | C. R. Nasmith, consul at Porto Alegre. 
from Porto Alegre to Pelotas and Rio Grande. 
Annual report on the wine industry in the State of | Mar. 20 Do. 
Rio Grande do Sul, 
CHILE 
Review of the Arica district, quarter ended Dec. | Jan. 28 | Edward B. Rand, vice consul at Arica. 
31, 1930. 
Review of Iquique district, quarter ended Dec. 31, | Jan. 30 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at Iquique. 
1930. 
Description of the Antofagasta district__-._--____- Mar. 11 | Thomas S. Horn, consul at Antofagasta. 
Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Corredores de Val- | Mar. 18 | Frank A. Henry, consul at Valparaiso. 
paraiso, Mar. 12, 1931. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of the Barranquilla district, quarter ended | Mar. 5 | Fletcher Warren, consul at Barranquilla. 
Dee. 31, 1930. 
Completion of hotel ‘‘Estacion,’’ Buenaventura___| Mar. 14 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at Buenaventura. 
Annual review of commerce and industries of the | Mar. 25 | La Verne Baldwin, vice consul at Santa 
Santa Marta district for 1930. Marta. 
COSTA RICA 
Cattleiraisinoumk@ os tape casas nese eee aeons Mar. 9 | Edward Caffery, consul at San Jose. 
CUBA 
Review of the Nuevitas district, quarter ended | Feb. 5 | E. A. Wakefield, consul at Nuevitas. 
Dee. 31, 1930. 
Review of Matanzas for quarter ended Dec. 31, | Feb. 17 | Knox Alexander, consul at Matanzas. 
1930, with summary for calendar year 1930. : : 
Annual report for district of Cienfuegos, 1929__-___ Feb. 25 | Lucian N. Sullivan, consul at Cienfuegos. 
Work of the Provincial Tourist Commission of | Mar. 24 | Edwin Schoenrich, consul at Santiago de 
Santiago de Cuba. Cuba. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter | Jan. 27 Hedley V. Cook, jr., vice consul at Santo 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. Domingo City. 
Review of the Puerto Plata district quarter ended | Feb. 21 | Elvin Seibert, vice consul at Puerto Plata. 
Dee. 31, 1930. 
HAITI 
Commerce and industries of Cape Haitien district | Mar, 2 Corney F. Wood, vice consul at Cape 
for 1930. Haitien. 
HONDURAS 
Balance sheet of the Banco Atlantida —_.-.--_-__- Mar. 26 | T. Monroe Fisher, consul at Tela. 
PANAMA 
Report of the Inter-American Highway Commis- | Mar. 27 | H. O. Williams, consul at Panama City. 
sion in Panama. 
URUGUAY 
Review of the fourth quarter of 1930_..._-________- Feb. 9 | Prescott Childs, consul at Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of the La Guaira district for year ended | Feb. 2) Ben C. Matthews, vice consul at La 
Dee. 31, 1930. cuaira. aca : 
Review of the foreign trade of Venezuela, 1928-1929_| Feb. 14 | William K. Ailshie, vice consul at Caracas. 
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SENHOR RINALDO DE LIMA E SILVA, 
THE NEW AMBASSADOR OF BRAZIL IN 
WASHINGTON 


N THE month of April, 1931, His Excellency Senhor Rinaldo de 

Lima e Silva, distinguished Brazilian diplomat, arrived to repre- 
sent his country as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Washington, where he had already twice held diplomatic posts— 
once as Second Secretary to the then Legation, and later as Counselor 
of the Embassy, in which capacity he was called upon to act as 
Chargé d’ Affaires for a time. 

When on April 24 Senhor Lima e Silva presented his letters of 
credence at the White House he said in part: 


I have the honor to place in Your Excellency’s hands, together with the letters 
of recall of Mr. 8S. Gurgél do -Amaral, those accrediting me as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of Brazil. 

On thus initiating the high mission conferred upon me, I beg to express to 
Your Excellency the sincerest wishes of my Government to enhance and fortify 
the cordial relations so happily existing between our two countries. 

No mission could be more gratifying to me or more in accordance with my 
personal feelings. 

My two previous assignments in an official capacity in this great democracy, 
pride of the world, have not only made me admire and love it, but have also 
pointed out to me the reciprocal advantages of a close understanding between 
the two republics. 

But, for the full accomplishment of my task, I dare hope that Your Excellency 
will not withhold from me the good will and cordiality with which the representa- 
tives of Brazil have always been welcomed here. 

Be pleased, Mr. President, to receive the good wishes of the Brazilian President 
and people for the welfare and prosperity of the United States of America and the 
happiness of Your Excellency. 


In accepting the letters of credence of the new Ambassador, Presi- 
dent Hoover said: 
It is a source of especial satisfaction to receive from your hands the letters 


accrediting you as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of Brazil near the Government of the United States of America... . 
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The traditional and cordial friendship of over a century’s standing between 
our two countries is well known. I am happy to reciprocate the desire which 
Your Excellency expresses on behalf of the Brazilian Government that this 
close and harmonious relationship may be intensified and to assure you that the 
Government of the United States of America will bend every possible effort to 
the furtherance of that ideal. 

Your Excellency is exceptionally well fitted from your previous residence in 
Washington on two occasions, which left behind most pleasant memories, to 
advance the common interests of Brazil and the United States. I am pleased 
to extend a warm welcome to you on your return and trust that your residence 
here on this occasion will enhance the time-honored sentiments of amity which 
unite our two nations. 

I request you to convey to His Excellency President Vargas the continued 
deep interest of the Government and people of the United States in the well- 
being and good fortune of the Brazilian Government and people and my personal 
wishes for his happiness and welfare. 

Senhor Lima e Silva was born in 1876 in the southernmost State 
of Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul. He comes of old and distinguished 
families which have played no small part in the history of his country, 
for his father was Field Marshal J. M. de Lima e Silva, his paternal 
erandfather, General F. de Lima e Silva, was Regent of the Empire 
during the minority of the Emperor Dom Pedro, and his maternal 
erandfather, Viscount de Sao Leopoldo, was an eminent author and 
statesman. He was educated at the Imperial College of Dom 
Pedro II in Rio de Janeiro, and at the Law School of Sao Paulo, 
from which he received the degree of barrister at law. 

The present ambassador entered the diplomatic service in 1896 as 
an attaché of the Brazilian Legation in Vienna, but was soon pro- 
moted to Second Secretary of the Legation in Buenos Aires, from 
which he was transferred two years later to that in Tokyo. His 
first assignment to the United States was in 1902, where he remained 
for three years as Second Secretary, leaving Washington to act in 
the same capacity in London. His brilliant diplomatic gifts earned 
him rapid promotion, and four years later, in 1909, he returned to 
Washington as Counselor of the Embassy. It was during his second 
appointment to Washington that the present building of the Pan 
American Union was dedicated, on April 26, 1910, an event at which 
Senhor Lima e Silva, as Chargé d’Affaires of his country and so a 
member of the Governing Board, was the official representative of 
Brazil. After leaving the United States, Senhor Lima e Silva served 
his country as Minister in Ecuador, Bolivia, Switzerland, Poland, 
and Spain, and as Ambassador in Japan and Mexico, before returning 
to Washington. 


DR. HARMODIO ARIAS, THE NEW MINISTER 
OF PANAMA IN WASHINGTON 


N April 13, 1931, His Excellency Dr. Harmodio Arias presented 

to President Hoover at the White House the official letters 

accrediting him Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

of Panama to the United States of America. Doctor Arias said in 
part: 


The special ties which bind our two countries are well known: A small, weak 
Nation—mine—which granted to your great and powerful Nation a strip of 
territory in the very heart of the Republic in order that there might be built an 
interoceanic canal, which has contributed not only to the development of world 
trade but has also increased, inter alia, the well-merited and astounding prestige 
of the United States of America. And naturally, this great work has multiplied 
the close associations between our two countries because of the important prob- 
lems arising out of it, which problems, fortunately, have a just solution, thanks to 
the spirit of justice of the great Government and Nation over which Your Excel- 
lency presides and thanks to the relations of frank and cordial friendship which 
have always existed between the Republic of Panama and the United States. 

I can assure you that it is the firm purpose of my country’s Government to 
make even stronger, if possible, the relations of sincere sympathy and cooperation 
existing between our two countries. 


President Hoover responded cordially, saying in the course of his 
remarks: 


It gives me great pleasure to receive from you the letters whereby you are 
accredited as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of Panama near the Government of the United States. You have likewise 
delivered to me the letters of recall of your distinguished predecessor, His 
Excellency Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, who, during his residence of more than eight 
years in this capital before assuming his present high office, so ably contributed 
to the good relations which happily exist between our two countries. 

I am glad to have your message expressing the purpose of your Government 
to continue to strengthen the existing bonds of friendship and sympathy which 
unite Panama and the United States and take pleasure in assuring you, Mr. 
Minister, of my hearty cooperation and that of the officials of the Government 
of the United States in this labor. The excellent relations of our Nations have 
a firm basis in a mutual understanding and fraternity which I am certain will be 
materially assisted by your presence in Washington as the representative of the 
Republic of Panama. 


Doctor Arias is a distinguished lawyer, educated first in his native 
city of Penonomé and later in England, where he was sent to study 
on a fellowship granted by the Government of Panama. After com- 
pleting his preparatory studies in a private school he entered the 
University of Cambridge in 1907 and was graduated from that famous 
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institution of learning with the degrees of bachelor of arts and master 
of laws. He then continued his studies in the University of London, 
writing his doctor’s thesis on the contributions of Latin America to 
the development of international law. 

In 1912 Doctor Arias returned to his own country and very shortly 
thereafter became Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He opened 
a law office in the same year and two years later he associated himself 
with Sr. Don Julio J. Fébrega in a firm which enjoys a high reputation 
throughout Panama. 

Doctor Arias, who was born July 30, 1886, was married in 1916 to 
Sefiorita Dofia Rosario Guardia, a charming member of Panamanian 
society. 

Doctor Arias has held many important posts. He has been member 
of the National Commission on the Codification of Laws; delegate to 
the first Assembly of the League of Nations in 1920; Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary from Panama to Argentina in 
1921; a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration of the Hague; 
a member on various occasions of the Advisory Commission of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs; Deputy in the National Assembly 
from 1924 to 1928; and representative of the Republic of Uruguay at 
the Bolivarian Congress held in Panama in 1926. 

The scholarly attainments of Doctor Arias are evidenced by his 
membership in the American Society of International Law; the 
Panamanian Society of International Law; the Academy of History 
of Venezuela, and the Academy of History of Argentina. A trusted 
advisor of the Government, he has several times been sent to the 
United States on official missions; and it was he who was called upon 
to assume the Provisional Presidency after the resignation of ex-Pres- 
ident Arosemena on January 2 of this year, serving both in this 
capacity and in that of Secretary of Government and Justice until 
President Ricardo J. Alfaro was inaugurated on January 16. 





AN AMERICAN ASTRONOMICAL PIONEER 
IN CEUEE: 
LIEUT. JAMES MELVILEER GILEISs 


N INTERESTING chapter of the early days of inter-American 
intellectual cooperation was recalled by the recent presentation 
to the University of Chile, under whose direction the National Ob- 
servatory of that country is conducted, of a bust of Lieut. James 
Melville Gilliss, of the United States Navy. This gift was made to 
the University by the Naval Observatory of the United States through 
the Hon. William Culbertson, Ambassador of this country in Chile. 
At the ceremony in the Council Hall of the University in Santiago on 
March 25, 1931, Ambassador Culbertson spoke as follows, recount- 
ing in graceful terms the connection between Chile and the United 
States through Lieutenant Gilliss: 


James Melville Gilliss, an officer of the American Navy, was a pioneer in 
astronomy both in my country and in yours. In 1842 he obtained from the 
American Congress funds for the establishment of a ‘‘depot of charts and instru- 
ments.” From this beginning grew the present Naval Observatory of the 
United States, for which I speak to-day. Through this institution Gilliss came in 
contact with the most distinguished astronomers of his day, among them Dr. C. L. 
Gerling, of Marburg University. 

Doctor Gerling proposed a new method for deducing the solar parallax from 
observations of Venus in widely separated points approximately on the same 
meridian. With an observatory in Washington the obvious place for another was 
directly south in Chile. 

Again Gilliss’s initiative asserted itself, and after assembling equipment, he 
sailed for Valparaiso in August, 1849. Thence he proceeded to Santiago and 
here began his scientific work. Your Government at that time not only mani- 
fested a deep interest, but rendered great assistance. Your generous hospitality 
also made a lasting and favorable impression on Gilliss and his fellow scientists. 

As the work of the expedition came to an end the idea of a Chilean National 
Observatory was born from the contacts between the American visitors and your 
scientists. The building and instruments were eventually purchased and 
Gilliss’s temporary observatory became the Chilean National Observatory. 

Such is the story of the scientist whose memory we honor to-day. It was in 
1927 that Commander Reuben L. Walker, then Naval Attaché of the American 
Embassy, learned that the director and other scientists at the Chilean National 
Observatory regarded Gilliss as the pioneer in the study of astronomy in Chile and 
that they intended to recognize this fact suitably in the new Observatory build- 
ings. Commander Walker reported these facts to Washington; the Navy 
Department suggested the necessary legislation, and on June 9, 1930, the Congress 
of the United States passed an act authorizing the preparation and the presenta- 
tion of the bust which is before us to-day. Commander Mayfield, the present 
Naval Attaché of the Embassy, has ably completed the work begun by Com- 
mander Walker. 
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I have the pleasure of knowing personally the sculptress, Mrs. Louise Kidder 
Sparrow. Her husband‘was a naval officer and lost his life in the winter of 1924 
when, concerned himself over the safety of his men and his ship in a storm at sea, 
he was swept from the deck of the U.S. 8. Tacoma by the waves. Mrs. Sparrow 
is highly esteemed in the United States as an artist. I only wish that she might 
be with us on this occasion. 

Underlying this brief recital of facts is a significance which can not be missed. 
The thing that Gilliss did has a spiritual force that begins in the practical world of 
affairs but reaches upward—shall I not say, to the stars? I want the relation 
between your country and mine to remain always on that high plane. As we go 
forward—our two peoples—it will be fitting for us to recall from time to time 
through looking at this admirable bust, that Gilliss’s instruments, some of which 
are still preserved in your observatory, somehow unite us by a line which runs 
high along the paths of the heavens. 

I have the honor to present this bust of James Melville Gilliss to the Chilean 
National Observatory in the name of the Naval Observatory of the United 
States of America. — 

Sefior Don Gustavo Lira, President of the University, responded 


as follows: 


The University of Chile is honored and pleased to receive the bust which will 
perpetuate in our National Observatory the name of James Melville Gilliss of 
the American Navy, who 80 years ago started the practice of astronomical 
observations and studies in this corner of our planet. 

We live in the Southern Hemisphere, whose sky is brilliant with the greatest 
wonders of the heavens, innumerable stars distributed among the most beautiful 
constellations or still dissolved in marvelous nebule—a hemisphere which never- 
theless has only a twentieth as many observatories as are established in the 
northern half of the globe, the ancient home of civilization. 

When Lieutenant Gilliss in 1849 set up his telescope on Santa Lucia Hill in this 
city, in a latitude farther south than any where such studies had hitherto been 
made, he was a true pioneer, and the catalogue of the thousands of stars which 
he observed is an imperishable monument and pride not only to science but also 
to his native land and to that country which carried on the legacy of his labors 
through the foundation of our astronomical observatory. Those were the times, 
we must also recall, of Manuel Montt and of Andrés Bello, mighty builders of our 
culture, to whom the scientific work of Gilliss could not appear in the light of a 
mere fleeting episode. 

Mr. Ambassador, I beg you to extend to your Government, and especially to 
your Navy Department, the sincere thanks of the University of Chile for this 
gift which unites us through space in the service of science. 


In addition to his astronomical observations, Lieutenant Gilliss 
wrote a quarto volume of more than 500 pages,’ descriptive of his 
journey, the preparations for his work, and various parts of Chile, 
the information being obtained, as he remarks in his introduction, 





1The U.S. Naval Astronomical Expedition, to the Southern Hemisphere, during the years 1849-50- 
51-52. Volume I. Chile: Its Geography, Climate, Earthquakes, Government, Social Condition, 
Mineral and Agricultural Resources, Commerce, etc. By Lieut. J. M. Gilliss, A. M., member of the 
American Philosophical Society, the Academies for Promotion of the Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, 
Leipsig, Danzig, and Marburg (in Hesse); honorary member of the faculty of Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Sciences of the University of Chile and the Historical Society of Maryland; corresponding member 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Berlin, Astronomical Society, Leipsig, Historical Society, New 
York, etc. Washington; A. O. P. Nicholson, printer. MDCCCLV. 33d Cong., Ist sess., Ex. Doc. 
No, 121, House of Representatives. 
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“in occasional intervals of leisure,’ although the reader wonders 
when these might have occurred. A companion volume contains 
an account of the journey of Lieut. Archibald MacRae, Gilliss’s 
chief assistant, across the Uspallata Pass between Chile and Argentina 
in order to make certain observations relating to terrestrial magnet- 
ism, together with reports on minerals, Indian remains, and various 
specimens of fauna and flora brought back by the party for, as 
Lieutenant Gilliss said, “‘the enterprise is embarked upon with full 


LIEUT. JAMES MEL- 
VILLE GILLISS, U. S. 
NAVY. 


A bust of Lieutenant Gilliss 
was presented by the 
United States Naval Ob- 
servatory on March 25 to 
the University of Chile for 
the National Observatory. 
This replica is in the Naval 
Observatory in Washington. 





Courtesy of U.S. Naval Observatory. 


determination to gather every scientific fruit that may offer. 
Seeds and bulbs, or thriving specimens of valuable or curious 
plants, were forwarded to the conservatory at Washington, and from 
there large numbers of useful varieties have already been distributed. 
By authority from the honorable Secretary of the Navy, all the other 
portions of the collections were placed in charge of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with a request to distribute them among naturalists for 
proper description.”’ Observations on earthquakes were also made 
by the expedition. There were giants in the earth in those days! 
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The catholicity of Lieutenant Gilliss’s interests and his indefatiga- 
bility in the pursuit not only of scientific knowledge but of general 
information are almost beyond the bounds of comprehension. 

His description of his journey to Chile is full of amusing and inter- 
esting details. Setting forth from New York on August 16, 1849, on 
a steamer carrying more than 200 Forty-niners—“ adventurers whom 
the eastern portion of the United States could well spare’’—he arrived 
at the mouth of the Chagres River, Isthmus of Panama, on August 27. 
Immediately bargaining for a canoe, he and a companion were off in 
half an hour after landing, traveling without pause until they reached 
Cruces, 49 miles above. Familiar names like Gatun besprinkle the 
narrative, but how unfamiliar to Lieutenant Gilliss would be the 
scenes of to-day via the Panama Canal! At Cruces the travelers 
betook themselves to muleback to traverse the remaining 20 miles to 
Panama City. 

On their arrival it was found that the steamer Lieutenant Gilliss 
had hoped to catch had gone, and it was necessary to wait four weeks 
for another. On September 27 he ‘‘embarked on board the iron 
steamer New Grenada,” which called first at Paita, Peru, anchoring 
amid half a dozen American whalers in port for repairs or supplies 
of vegetables. After calls at Lambayeque, Huanchaco (then the 
port of Trujillo), Callao, Pisco, Arica, Iquique, Cobija, Huasco, and 
Coquimbo, the vessel finally reached Valparaiso on October 25, just 
70 days after Lieutenant Gilliss had left New York. This journey, it 
may be noted, may now be made by boat in 16 days and by airplane in 
8 days; these are among the.changes which 82 years have wrought. 
But it is to be doubted whether the more hurried traveler of to-day 
has the opportunity, even if the propensity, to make so many inter- 
esting observations on history, nitrate, archeology, ajligator pears, 
institutions of learning, trade winds, the ladies of Lima, quinine, the 
present state of culture, and an infinity of other matters. 

Once arrived at Valparaiso, Lieutenant Gilliss lost no time in pur- 
suing his way. In less than four hours he was outside the city, in a 
horse-drawn vehicle called a birlocho, on his way to Santiago, 83 miles 
distant and considerably higher. When an elevation of 2,400 feet 
had been reached, the mist wreaths gradually cleared away, “‘the 
great Andes, with eternal snow-clad peaks extending as far as the 
eye could reach, rose to the eastward as a wall . . . Bathed in sun- 
light lay a broad and fertile plain exquisitely diversified . . . and 
in the midst, just perceptible to the unassisted eye, ioe long shady 
eroves, the great center of Chilean life, Santiago. 

We Sheil let Lieutenant Gilliss continue his own story: 

2“'The action of the Minister for Foreign Affairs was prompt, liberal, 
and kind. Government recognised the importance and utility of 





2 Op. cit., pp. 453-456 
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the work we came to perform, and volunteered every facility within 
its control, viz: a portion of San? Lucia should be leveled for our 
use, if that hill was selected; rooms in the castle should be placed at 
our control; a guard should be stationed at the observatories for their 
and our protection; and everything intended for us should be admitted 
free of duty. These evidences of the strongest good will and most 
liberal intentions towards us coming in aid of the reasons indicated, 
there was hesitation no longer; and having decided on making the 
city our head-quarters, within an hour or two after communicating 
such intention to the government, intelligence reached me of the 
arrival of the Louis Philippe at Valparaiso. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE, SANTIAGO 


“Returning to the port immediately, everything was carefully 
packed for transportation in and on eight of the great wagons of the 
country; and on the morning of the 9th of November our caravan 
delivered its assorted cargo at the foot of Santa Lucia, almost unin- 
jured by rough handling and the last eighty miles’ journey. Chro- 
nometers, barometers, and other delicate instruments,* were suspended 
from the roofs by thongs of hide, guides of cord preventing their 
lateral motion; and they all arrived safely. The assistants had pre- 
ceded me some days. Meantime the task of levelling a part of the 
hill had been placed under charge of the chief of police, who had a 
large gang at work on the tough porphyritic blocks. Situated in a 





3 Sic. 

4 Congress voted an appropriation of $6,400 for instruments and $5,000 for other expenses of the ex- 
pedition. Lieutenant Gilliss’s larger telescope, the lens for which was among the first of considerable 
size to be ground in the United States, had a clear aperture of 6144 inches. The largest now in use at 
the United States Naval Observatory has a clear aperture of 26 inches.—EDITOR. 
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populous portion of the city, blasting was absolutely prohibited, and 
the seemingly basaltic masses could only be broken down by building 
fires and suddenly pouring water on the heated rock, or with iron 
mauls and wedges—both processes necessarily tedious. But the 
work was progressing quite ‘as well as could be expected.’ 

‘In order to form a terrace of sufficient width for the smaller and 
rotary observatory, it was necessary to build a wall across a short and 
steep ravine, and fill between the artificial and natural walls with rocks 
and earth. But as such a foundation would have been unstable for 
even the outer edge of a wooden tenement fifteen feet in diameter, 
the fire-engines were called in requisition to throw up water, for the 
purpose of settling the soil among the rocks. As it was necessary to 
wait until Sunday morning for the services of the only persons drilled 
to their use, this was attended with some difficulty and delay. The 
engines belong to government, and are manned by citizens who choose 
to serve in this capacity rather than in the National Guard; and 
Sunday morning is their regular period for exercise. But the machines 
proved insufficient, and the chief of police subsequently caused a 
supply to be carried as far as the castle on mules, and thence in goat- 
skins on the backs of peons. Each skin holds from five to six gallons. 
The first ascent was by a ladder, and thence the vertical height to be 
overcome is sixty or seventy feet, over an irregular surface of rock, 
inclined about forty degrees. As the sun was glaringly hot, the labor 
proved very severe. Stripped as they were, with only pantaloons, 
hat, and sandals, when the poor fellows deposited their loads beside 
the excavated trench every muscle of their bodies trembled, and their 
hearts could be seen throbbing as though they would burst. But the 
task was accomplished without accident. The little building orig- 
inally constructed at Washington, and then packed for shipment, was 
again put together, and on the 6th of December I had the satisfaction 
to obtain a first look through the telescope erected on its pier. 

‘“‘As the buildings advanced, the curiosity of the people increased, 
and there were stories of all kinds circulated respecting them. One 
was that government had imported a new kind of flourmill from 
America, and these were the two houses—we the millers. Nor was 
this at all implausible to those who were unable to ascend the hill; 
for the smaller observatory (as has been said) is circular, and has a 
conical roof, whose apex is of tin. The latter opens upward, on a 
hinge at one side, and has also a roof-door, extending from the eaves 
to the junction with the tin, which opens to something more than a 
right-angle. As the whole house revolves on balls that move between 
grooved rails of cast-iron under its sill, when it is whirling round with 
the doors open, it might readily be thought a mill. Moreover, our 
stone-mason (something of a wag in his way) assured many good 
Chilenos that the broad flat stones he was conveying to the summit 





Courtesy of Library of Congresse 





SANTA LUCIA HILL, SANTIAGO 


Upper: This view, reproduced from the frontispiece of Vol. I of Lieutenant Gilliss’s report on his astro- 
nomical expedition to Chile, shows the observatory which he had constructed in the United States and 
shipped in sections to Santiago in 1849. Lower: Part of Santiago as it is to-day, Santa Lucia Hill 
appearing in the center of the picture. 
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were to grind flour with. It was rare sport for the boys when per- 
mitted to turn the house, and curious enough to see how many grown 
up boys (and girls too) were desirous to take a fancied ride within 
MCR 

‘‘With the erection of the telescope a new era commenced. The 
planet Saturn presented a never failing source of admiration and 
interest to the crowd that assembled every evening about our doors. 
Where there were so many spectators, all eager to look through the 
instrument, it was necessary to restrict their view to one object, and 
close the doors at the hour fixed for the commencement of work. Yet 
numbers returned several successive evenings to wonder at the new 
world and its gorgeous system of rings and satellites displayed to them 
for the first time by us; and for nearly three hours of every evening, 
during three months, either Lieut. MacRae or myself attended the 
pleasure of all who came. Rich and poor, old and young, were alike 
treated with attention; and when all others had had their turn, the 
sentinel, who stood patiently by the door, was never forgotten. Soon 
the younger portion of the visitors were desirous to know when the 
class would be formed and lectures commence; * the older to speculate 
about the cost of such a beautiful machine: both good symptoms, if 
the sparks thus elicited could only be nursed into flame. As one of 
the fruits of our expedition here, | hoped to make it burn brightly, 
and that we might boast that Santiago through our influence estab- 
lished the first national observatory of South America. 

6“ During the summer and autumn months succeeding our arrival, 
there was almost uninterrupted fine weather. From the 10th of 
December, when the equatorial was ready for use, night followed night 
unrivalled in serenity; and to the close of the first series of observa- 
tions on the planet Mars—January 31— there were but four unsuited 
to work. Labor so continuous in a climate as dry almost as an oven 
told severely on unacclimated constitutions; and it was soon per- 
ceived that the principal assistant must be temporarily released, or 
be broken down, perhaps permanently. The opportunity to send him 
to Valparaiso for the meridian circle was, therefore, a welcome one: 
and Messrs. Hunter and Smith recorded for me on alternate nights, 
until the former was disabled by being thrown from a horse. All the 
aid then was from Mr. Smith; besides which duty, he became wholly 
charged with the meteorological observations for every third hour 
between 6 A. M. and midnight. Within the forty-eight working 





5 The ambassador at Washington had advised his government to place some of the best and most advanced 
students of the National Institute under my direction, that they might learn the use of instruments, and 
become familiar with astronomical computations. His letter had been printed in the journals of the day, 
and those who read it doubtless understood my position; but the mass supposed that, like every other 
foreigner, I had come to make money, and to this end was about to teach astronomy. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 506-510. 
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nights embraced between the above dates, nearly 1,400 observations 
of the planet were accumulated; and by the time that this series ter- 
minated, the piers for the meridian circle were finally completed, the 
health of Lieutenant MacRae re-established, and we were able to 
give undivided attention to its erection and adjustment; so that the 
instrument was ready for use about the middle of February. 

“But it must not be inferred that our nights from the 31st of 
January were passed idly. Observations for approximate place of 
the circle had commenced some days before, and extra hours of every 
night were spent in becoming familiar with the details of the superb 
instrument that Messrs. Pistor and Martins had sent us from Berlin; 
and thus, by the time its adjustments were perfected, both of us were 
expert in its manipulation. Beginning within 5° of the south pole, 
a systematic sweep of the heavens was then commenced in zones or 
belts 24’ wide. Working steadily towards the zenith on successive 
nights until compelled to return below again to connect in Right 
Ascension, the place of every celestial body that passed across the 
field of the telescope, to stars of the tenth magnitude, was carefully 
noted down. The space immediately surrounding the south pole was 
swept in one belt of 5° by moving the circle, and each zone overlaps 
those adjoining both in Right Ascension and Declination. Above 
the polar belt there are forty-eight others—making in all 24° 12’ of 
Declination; within which we obtained 33,600 observations of some 
23,000 stars, more than 20,000 of them never previously tabulated. 
In these determinations, and others for instrumental errors, longitude, 
etc., until the arrival of Mr. S. L. Phelps, in September, 1850, to re- 
place Passed Midshipman Hunter, who never became available, 
Lieutenant MacRae and myself alternately passed from six to seven 
hours of every night. From October, 1850, Messrs. MacRae and 
Phelps had the entire charge of the instrument or zone observations. 
When an accident to one of its screws compelled the services of both 
at the same time, until a new one was received from Berlin, I devoted 
every other night to the examination of stars in the catalogue of 
Lacaille, and between the zenith and our upper zone, which had never 
been re-observed. These, together with observations of the moon, 
planets, stars selected from the Nautical Almanac, etc., number 
about 9,000 measures. As may be supposed the discrepancies between 
our estimations of the magnitudes of stars and those of preceding 
observers were very considerable in a multitude of cases; but we 
endeavored to preserve a uniform system, and will reconcile discord- 
ances if we can. There were many errors in Lacaille’s work, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and quite a number of his stars certainly do not 
exist in the reduced places of the British Association publication; but 
we were only amazed that he should have been able to accomplish so 
much and so well with a telescope only half an inch in diameter, and 
in the brief space of ten months. 
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“Tt was a great satisfaction to work with an instrument like ours, 
but there was almost too much of it. Out of 132 consecutive nights 
after the equatorial was mounted there were only seven cloudy ones! 
Of necessity, to afford so large a proportion, the air must be exceedingly 
destitute of moisture—a condition of things favorable to telescopic 
vision, but not so to eyes employed during prolonged observations. 
To persons accustomed, as we had been, to heat and moisture com- 
bined, the change proved, as has been intimated, exceedingly trying; 
but with such instruments, and under such a sky, who that possessed 
the least particle of astronomical enthusiasm would not have battled 
against the approach of human infirmities, though hard to bear except 
when surrounded by friends eager to serve and soothe. 





Gooey Ob U.S Naval Observatory. 
THE OLD NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON 
In 1861 Gilliss became superintendent of this observatory, whose establishment in 1842 he had been active 
in promoting. 

““Out of sight, out of mind,’ runs the proverb. We were on the 
farther extremity of the continent, and so distant that the words of 
my earnest appeals for help grew cold before they reached home; 
unmistakably convincing me before the close of the first autumn 
that one of the objects of the expedition could only be partially 
accomplished. I had hoped the day was not distant when astronomers 
would say, the American navy has mapped the whole heavens. The 
Observatory at Washington had commenced a catalogue intended 
to embrace all the stars that appear at a sufficient height above its 
horizon. With sufficient force we could easily have tabulated the 
remainder, and the noble work would have been a monument to the 
service for all time. Butit was not to be. There is a limit to physical 
exertion under every clime, and we were not less human than our kind. 
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T had only half the requisite number of assistants for an undertaking 
so laborious; and, fixing that limit at the utmost bound consonant 
with the preservation of health and vision, when my own time was 
occupied in observations of Mars or Venus, until the meridian circle 
was again in complete order, it was necessarily unused on alternate 
nights 

‘“‘ Astronomy was one of the branches of science for whose advance- 
ment we collected materials; magnetism and meteorology two others. 
For both the latter we were also supplied with good instruments; 
those for meteorological investigations remaining constantly at our . 
residence near the base of Santa Lucia, arranged in the most appropri- 
ate places to afford correct indications. Patiently and perseveringly 
did Mr. E. R. Smith record their fluctuations tri-hourly during nearly 
three years, devoting one day (the 21st) of each month to hourly obser- 
vations. When illness incapacitated him on one occasion, the addi- 
tional duty was distributed amongst us, each cheerfully assuming 
certain hours of the twenty-four, in order to preserve the continuity of 
the journal. The magnetical observations were less frequent, but 
much more laborious; occupying nearly four hours of two, and some- 
times three persons, on the Ist, 11th, and term-day’ of each month, 
when all the elements necessary for determining the direction and total 
force of the earth’s magnetism were carefully observed. Other obser- 
vations for changes of the Declination—or Variation, as it is generally 
called—were made at brief intervals throughout the term-day and 
on the Ist of each month during a pre-appointed hour, for the purpose 
of determining how nearly synchronous might be disturbances in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. Those of the northern hemis- 
phere were conducted under the direction of the United States Coast 
Survey. As the iron bars protecting the windows of all houses in 
Chile made it necessary to leave our residence, when observing for 
absolute elements, we were kindly permitted to use a large garden in 
the neighborhood, where arbors and shade trees afforded suitable 
protection from the sun. 

“We had scarcely organized work systematically before it was 
intimated to me, from the University, that the government would 
probably establish a national observatory at our departure, and to 
this end was desirous to have one of the professors of mathematics, 
and two of the most advanced and promising students of the National 
Institute, acquire a practical knowledge of instruments. The utility 
of such an establishment, and the honor it was to reflect on the 
country, had been urged by the Chilean ambassador at Washington 





7 A pre-selected day, on which all magnetical observers note the changes of the elements at brief intervals. 
These days commence at 10 P. M., mean time Gottingen, on the Fridays preceding the last Saturdays of 
February, May, August, and November, and on the Wednesdays nearest the 21st of each of the other 
months, 
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prior to our departure from the United States; and it was a source of 
no little gratification to me to witness the incipient step promptly 
taken towards the realization of an object so noble. Of course, 
assurance was immediately given that no effort of mine or my com- 
panions, nor any facilities we could afford, should be wanting for the 
accomplishment of any object the government might have in view. 
.. . Very shortly afterwards the students were presented by the 
rector of the University; books, from which to obtain theoretical 
knowledge of the structure and use of instruments, were placed in 
their hands; and a month or two later I loaned them a five-feet 
equatorial, for whose accommodation they erected a small building 
in the castle-yard. The health of one of them proved delicate, and 





Courtesy of U.S. Naval Observatory. 


PRESENT OBSERVING BUILDINGS AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


These include the great equatorial, east and west transit circles, and clock house. 


as he could rarely avail himself of the opportunities offered, he 
resigned; the others prosecuted their studies until the close of our 
stay, rendering us assistance on the magnetical term-days whenever 
it was asked. 

‘Through nearly the three years of our residence at Santiago, the 
government evinced the most earnest disposition to forward the objects 
of the Expedition, and to extend every possible consideration to its 
members officially and personally. To its liberal and enlightened 
policy on all questions of science, literature, or art, the world is indebted 
for more than one valuable contribution. Its schools of arts, music, 
painting, and botany, the elaborate work on its natural and political 
history, and its geological and topographical survey, are all evidences 
of its generous patronage. The culminating step was yet to be 
taken; and there was a time when we had looked forward to this— 
the establishment of a national observatory—at our departure, with 
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something approaching to certainty. Indeed, within the first year 
the subject was frankly discussed by more than one member of the 
Cabinet. But the last year had been disastrous. Domestic troubles 
had swallowed very nearly if not quite all the surplus accumulated in 
the treasury through years of tranquillity; commerce, from this and 
other causes, had somewhat declined; clipper-ships, with their thou- 
sands of passengers for California, dashed by the ports, no longer 
leaving their treasure in payment for refreshments; the mines had 
materially fallen off in their product: added to this, the government 
had not only just before assumed the lion’s share of a gigantic under- 
taking—the railroad from Santiago to Valparaiso—but had com- 
menced erecting extensive bonded warehouses in the latter city; pay- 
ments toward which demanded a retrenchment rather than an increase 
of its expenses. Comparatively small as would be the outlay, under 
such circumstances hope expired. No little gratifying, then, was the 
intelligence that the project had not been abandoned, but that Chile 
was still resolved to prove her interest in the noblest of all sciences, and 
to found on the southern half of this continent the first institution to 
promote it. 

‘Learning that my observations would cease about the middle of 
September, Prof. Domeyko—then Rector of the National Institute— 
was authorized to say that the government would be glad to purchase 
our observatories as they stood, and we arranged the unofficial prelimi- 
naries by conference. Dr. Charles Moesta, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, was forthwith appointed Director, and was placed 
in communication with me, so that he could become familiar with his 
instruments by the time we were ready to surrender them; and when 
this took place, on the 15th of September, everything was transferred 
at the cost paid to the artists, without the subsequent charges for 
freight, the massive piers, &c., &c. 

‘Our work in Chile was done. The manuscript volumes of obser- 
vations had been packed in two cases—one copy to be sent round 
Cape Horn, the other to be retained with me; the assistants had been 
ordered home; our household had been broken up, and there remained 
only to take formal leave of the government. Our equipment and 
every subsequent object for public or personal use had been admitted 
free of duty, a site had been prepared for our observatories, a guard 
had been stationed there to protect them, every necessity had been 
promptly supplied when sought, in short we had been the recipients 
of its courtesy and co-operation from the moment of our arrival at 
the capital; and it was especially grateful to me to fulfil the instruc- 
tions from the honorable Secretary of the Navy, expressing the ac- 
knowledgments and satisfaction of the United States government for 
the facilities afforded us, and to assure the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that our country would consider itself favored when permitted to 
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reciprocate these acts of good will. I notified him, at the same time, 
that Lieut. MacRae had been instructed to make a series of magnetical 
observations and other scientific observations ascending and descend- 
ing the Andes and across the pampas of Buenos Ayres, and asked for 
him such a passport to the frontier as would prevent obstruction in 
his mission. The reply was as follows: 


I have had the honor to receive, and have placed before his Excellency the 
President, your letter of the 8th instant, advising me that the series of observa- 
tions in the southern hemisphere with which you had been charged by the govern- 
ment of the United States will terminate in Chile on the 14th instant, and that 
you propose to embark from Valparaiso with two of the assistants of the astronom- 
ical expedition immediately afterwards. 

The sentiments expressed by you on this occasion, in the name of the honor- 
able Secretary of the Navy and government of the United States, have afforded 
much satisfaction to the President. The assistance which this government has 
rendered the expedition has been superabundantly compensated by the benefits 
which your residence in Chile has conferred on the cultivation of science here; 
and if, as is hoped, the newly created astronomical establishment prospers— 
an object to which this government will devote special attention—it will be for 
yourself and for the United States an honorable monument, serving as a new bond 
of friendship between the two coontries. 

I shall take great pleasure in furnishing Lieut. MacRae with a passport that 
will insure him due attention from the Chilean authorities in his transit to the 
Argentine territory, and will also prepare for him a letter of introduction to the 
governor of Mendoza, promising myself that the former gentleman will have the 
goodness to notify me of the epoch of his intended departure. 

The President hopes that you may arrive in all happiness at your home, and 
that from there you will favor him with communications, especially such as relate 
to the promotion of science in this country, where you leave such grateful remem- 
brances. Uniting my personal wishes with those of his Excellency, I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, with sentiments of cordial esteem, &c.”’ 





8 Manuel Montt.—EDIToR. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Boletin de Obras Publicas.”’ 


A CUBAN VOLANTE OF COLONIAL DAYS 


A Cuban artist, Esteban Valderrama, here pictures Bishop Hechavarria y Elguezua Villalobos in full 
career on one of the highways of olden times. 


THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY OF CUBA 


By CuHarues M. UpHam 


Engineer-Director, American Read Builders’ Association 


URING the last four years, maps of Cuba have been appearing 

in the newspapers and magazines with a heavy black line, like 
a backbone, traced from one end of the island to the other. The 
line represents the Carretera Central, the Central Highway on which 
one may now motor from Santiago on the east to Pinar del Rio on 
the west, passing through Habana. 

Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to call the Central Highway the 
spinal cord of modern Cuba, for its function is to unite the hitherto 
separate and distinct centers of the island with the capital and with 
one another, thereby fostering the growth of a more truly united 
national sentiment. 

February 24 is a national holiday in Cuba, the anniversary of the 
Grito de Baire, that cry which in 1895 galvanized men into action and 
led to the ultimate independence of the island. February 24, 1931, 
will long be memorable in Cuban history as the date of the inaugura- 
tion of two major undertakings—the erection of the monumental 
Capitol, and the opening of the Carretera Central. 
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The official acceptance of both enterprises took place in the after- 
noon, in the rotunda of the Capitol, after President Gerardo Machado 
had personally inspected the highway and made the inauguration 
address, as well as sent messages to be read at the festivities in the 
provincial cities through which the highway passes. Under the 
stately dome, in the presence of a distinguished assembly of states- 
men, diplomats, and leaders of Cuban thought and action in every 
field, the deeds of acceptance for the Central Highway and the Capitol 
were signed by the President of the Republic for the former, and the 
Presidents of the Senate and the House of Representatives, acting in 
the name of the Congress, for the latter. 

The participants in the ceremony gathered about the zero milestone 
of the Central Highway. As a milestone it is surely unique—a great 
23-carat diamond valued at about $18,000, a gem of dazzling purity 


GULF OF 
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Copyright by Warren Bros. Co. 
THE CUBAN CENTRAL HIGHWAY 


From Pinar del Rio on the west to Santiago de Cuba on the east, the magnificent Central Highway passes 
through the capital of every Province of the island republic. 


which was donated by those who worked on the construction of the 
Capitol. The jewel, placed in the rotunda under the very center of 
the dome, is set with gold and platinum in the center of a star of Giallo 
di Siena, jade, and onyx, where it gleams as a symbol of the ideal of 
the Government and people of Cuba for a future equally unclouded, 
brilliant, and enduring. The installation of such a zero stone was the 
idea of Chief Engineer Coroalles; the suggestion was inspired by 
that milestone of pure gold in the Eternal City which was the focal 
point of all the magnificent highways of the ancient Roman Empire, 
including the still famous Appian Way. 

The stone is symbolic, too, of the vision which has called the Central 
Highway into being. To appreciate fully the magnitude of this 
undertaking, it should be borne in mind that all highway construction 
worthy of the name on the island is of comparatively recent date. 
Few aids to public prosperity were so persistently ignored in Cuba 
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during the first centuries of her colonial existence as means of com- 
munication. Until after the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
network of roads to be found on the map proved in actual experience 
to be a labyrinth of rights of way, often little more than trails, foot- 
paths, or ruts worn deep below the surface of the surrounding fields, 
thick with dust in dry weather, bottomless pits of heavy mud in the 
rainy season. Although for generations local authorities had recog- 
nized the need, by 1774 all that had been accomplished was the 
erection of a few bridges in the district immediately surrounding 
Habana. 

When, therefore, in May of that year Bishop Hechavarria y EI- 
guezua Villalobos set out in a volante from Habana to visit his See 
in Santiago de Cuba, accompanied by his secretary, for much of the 
way he found the camino real hardly distinguishable from the trails 
that connected one estate with another, and often worse than the 
short stretches built by hacienda owners out of their own pockets as 
a means for marketing the produce of their estates. The intrepid 
bishop spent over a month in making the trip; not all the delay, 
surely, was due to visits along the route. And aside from spiritual 
benefits, his trip proved a material blessing to part of the island at 
least, for we read that as a result of his journey the road from Bayamo 
to Santiago was repaired at the cost of abutting landowners to allow 
the passage of wheeled vehicles. 

The actual history of road building in Cuba may, however, be said 
to begin in 1795, the year in which the Junta Econémica y de Gobierno 
del Real Consulado was established. The Juntawas the official organ- 
ization in charge of all measures to promote domestic and foreign 
intercourse, a program which included especially the construction of 
adequate roads. The first plans carried out by the Junta were those 
of road repair, and dealt with the chief highways leading from Habana; 
the total length so repaired was but some 20 provincial leagues, about 
53 miles. The next year two small stretches of road were constructed 
by way of experiment outside the walls of Habana, but well within 
the limits of the present city. Some program for raising the funds 
necessary for the construction of an adequate system was requested 
from Madrid; but owing to lack of cooperation from the home govern- 
ment, only 2 leagues had been constructed after 20 years. During the 
succeeding decades of colonial administration, highway construction 
progressed by sudden spurts followed by long periods of inaction. 
The construction of railways opened a few sections of the country to 
the capital and the outside world, but did not lessen, on the whole, 
the need of the island for adequate means of intercommunication. 
Even after the Republic had been established, the appreciation of the 
need of improved highways was not great enough for long sustained 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
EL PASEO DE MART. 
This beautiful promenade in the heart of Habana leads from Central Park, by the Capitol, to the harbor. 


effort, and isolated stretches of good roads only emphasized the lack of 
satisfactory ones throughout the nation as a whole. During the 
28 years preceding 1925, the total highway construction on the island 
amounted to about 1,700 miles, including roads on the Isle of Pines. 

With President Machado’s administration, however, a sudden 
change of policy took place. The construction of the Central High- 
way was one of the plans nearest his heart when he assumed office, 
and it was his express desire that the road be constructed throughout 
of material of the highest type, with the best modern engineering skill 
to be had. Within a year after he had taken office, congressional 
approval of this project had been secured; within a second year, the 
contracts were awarded—for the Provinces of Matanzas and Santa 
Clara, to the Compafiia Cubana de Contratistas, and for the remaining 
Provinces of Pinar del Rio, Habana, Camagiiey, and Oriente, to 
Warren Bros., of Boston. 

In carrying out this project, President Machado was ably seconded 
by his brilliant young Secretary of Public Works, D. Carlos Miguel de 
Céspedes, and by Chief Engineer of Roads and Bridges, D. Manuel A. 
Coroalles, to whose whole-souled devotion much of the success of the 
enterprise is due. Before the contracts were let, Sefior Coroalles 
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made a special trip to the United States to inspect roads and bridges 
throughout the country; that he—and Cuba—profited by the experi- 
ence is everywhere apparent. 

Tt was on March 1, 1927, that Sefior Coroalles first broke ground at 
San Francisco de Paula, near Habana. Less than four years later 
the Central Highway, wide and smooth, crossed the island from east 
to west without a break in its solid, permanent surface, and linked in 
its 708 miles the provincial capitals with each other and with Habana. 

The highway follows closely, with but two exceptions, the route of 
the old camino real. Between Ganuza and Jovellanos it curves to 
link Matanzas with the other provincial capitals, and between Tunas 
and Bayamo it veers to the northwest to include Holguin. In con- 
structing it, about 20 per cent of the old right of way, part of which 
was built by the colonial government, was used, the macadam base 
utilized, and the former width of 66 feet changed to 98 feet. On 
the new right of way there was placed a subbase of stone, varying in 
depth according to soil conditions. In many places where the soil 
was unsuitable, better subgrade material was carried in for foundation 
purposes before the various layers of the superstructure were finally 
put down. A concrete base, 6 inches thick in the center of the road 
and 9 at the sides, was laid and covered with asphaltic surface con- 
crete 2 inches thick and slightly over 20 feet wide, thus giving a 
comfortable leeway for two lanes of traffic. 

All permanent grade crossings have been eliminated by over or 
underpasses; Cuba is thus free from the grade-crossing problem 
which takes so terrible an annual toll of human lives in the United 
States. There are a few places where the sugarcane railroads cross 
at grade, but these are in operation for only a brief period each year. 
Special precautions have been taken to protect the highway at all 
intersections of minor roads, such as the numerous cane-cart roads; 
in these instances the crossing has been reinforced by a strong surface 
of granite blocks. 

Steep grades and sharp curves have been eliminated; grades have 
been eased to 5 per cent or less, and curves have been superelevated. 
In all dangerous places, and wherever there is a drop off the side of 
over 7 feet, guard-rail fences of steel cable with concrete posts have 
been erected. For the protection of domestic animals and other 
property, and of traffic as well, a 5-strand barbed-wire fence lines 
both sides of the entire right of way. 

The modern system of road signals used on the Central Highway 
includes signs visible by day or night, placed about 200 yards ahead 
of curves, bridges, elevations, and crossings. The entrance to each 
city or town is marked by steel name plates. Warnings are expressed 
in international symbols as a protection to the illiterate and the for- 
eigner as well as to the educated traveler. Billboards are banned on 
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the right of way, and but few have been erected to mar the motorist’s 
enjoyment of the scenery. 

Small bridges and culverts are built of concrete, and those of more 
than a 98-foot span are constructed of steel. Perhaps the most 
spectacular bridge is that near Bayamo over the Cauto River; the 
huge concrete spans, 100 feet above the river bed, were made neces- 
sary by the fact that the river, the largest in Cuba, has a record of 
having risen 60 feet, and has been known to rise 35 feet overnight. 

In every city and village through which the highway passes side- 
walks and sewers were installed. Nor was all the construction 
purely utilitarian. Public parks of great size and beauty have been 
built; notable among these is General Machado Park, whose lovely 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba. 
THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY IN THE INTERIOR OF THE REPUBLIC 


A scientifically banked curve and guard rail fences of steel cable with concrete posts may be seen in this 
photograph. 


terraced gardens and broad concrete promenade overlook the bay 
and city of Matanzas; another of great beauty is in Pinar del Rio; 
and there is a smaller park adorning the central square in every 
village through which the highway passes. In Santa Clara a hospital 
was built as part of the highway contract. Side approaches to the 
road have been paved and archways built at the entrances to all 
farms along the route. The total expenditure, therefore, includes 
not only the highway itself but many other improvements. 

That, in spite of its great cost (over $100,000,000), the Central 
Highway would prove an incalculable asset to the Republic was 
apparent from the very first. One of the earliest benefits of its con- 
struction was the employment of thousands of workmen during the 
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Photograph by Hamilton M. Wright. 


THE PLAZA, GUANAJAY 


The charming plaza in this town of Pinar del Rio Province is an example of the embellishment of all cities 
and towns through which the Central Highway passes. 


entire period of building. At the peak of their work Warren Bros. 
kept 8,000 men busy, and the Compafia Cubana de Contratistas 
had at least 2,000 more. Practically all the laborers were native 
Cubans, only a few specialized jobs being given to nonresidents. 

All these men were not thrown out of work by the completion of 
the highway. Five years’ maintenance by the contractors was 
included in the original specifications. Eleven maintenance gangs 
are already organized and at work. Their complete mechanical 
equipment effects a great saving in the usual cost of mowing grass, 
keeping ditches and shoulders in shape, and maintaining the road 
surface. Each crew has a 2-ton truck for transporting material and 
personnel. One special unit will devote its time to painting steel 
bridges, for which work it is equipped with air compressors and all 
necessary tools. 

A motor-cycle patrol of Cuban soldiers of the Rural Guard, directed 
by Lieut. S. Ororio, keeps a sergeant and 10 men in each Province. 
The patrol is on duty 24 hours daily, and all soldiers assigned to it 
take a special course in traffic regulation. At present there is a speed 
limit of 40 miles per hour, but officials are contemplating the removal 
of all speed limits and the basing of arrests on dangerous driving 
rather than on speed. Failure to keep to the right seems to have 
been the chief offense of drivers so far, and the heavy fines imposed 
on offenders have maintained the patrol force up to now. 
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The cost of the road has been estimated by engineers of the 
Department of Public Works at approximately $145,000 per mile. 
But certain immediate cash returns came to the Government during 
the period of construction; important among these were: The duty 
of 30 per cent on the more than $3,000,000 worth of equipment 
imported by,the contractors; the 1! per cent income tax from the 
companies on gross Government payments on the contracts; the 50 
cents of the cost price of each of the thousands of barrels of cement 
used, put into the National University fund; the tax of 10 cents per 
gallon collected on all gasoline used in the several hundred light and 





Courtesy of ‘‘The Cuba Review.” 
TOBACCO FIELD, PINAR DEL RIO 


Tobacco unsurpassed in quality is grown in the Province of Pinar del Rio. 


heavy trucks and other gas-operated equipment, a consumption of as 
much as 25,000 gallons a week at certain stages; the considerable 
sum realized from the license fees for the trucks used by the con- 
tractors; and, lastly, the many thousands of dollars netted to the 
Government by contracting on a sliding scale of wages and materials. 

Close students of the national economic situation have recognized 
that being largely a one-crop nation was a bar to the fullest develop- 
ment of Cuba’s real and potential resources. In no better way can 
that handicap be overcome and diversification be attained than by 
creating an accessible market through improved highways. That this 
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assertion is more than mere theory is proved by the fact that profits 
to the people of Cuba from the Central Highway increased with each 
section of completed road, and are now assured by the ready market 
for agricultural products. In many cities the prices of food supplies 
have been reduced as the market has become easily reached by the 
Cuban farmer. 

A condensed-milk factory, built at Bayamo, on the Central High- 
way, may be cited as an example of the stimulus to native production 
and industry. The factory receives its supply of milk and sugar by 
truck, and although running to capacity, it is unable to keep pace 
with the demand. Formerly, Cuba imported all condensed milk 
consumed, expending therefor many millions of dollars annually, so 
that the value of a domestic supply of this product to the economic 
situation of the Republic may be readily seen. 

A greater production of hogs, to utilize the by-products, has followed 
the establishment of the milk factory; Cuba has hitherto been a 
large importer of lard and bacon, and the diversion of large sums of 
money from foreign to native markets will now be effected. Im- 
proved dairy herds have resulted from the inducement to milk pro- 
duction and from nearer markets for butter, cheese, and other dairy 
products. No longer is the Habana market dependent upon foreign 
poultry and eggs, although but a few years ago 4,000,000 eggs were 
imported each year. Now the supply from local farms is plentiful, 
eges selling at the rate of 50 for $1. Motor-freight transportation is 
bringing more farm products to the cities, so that vegetables are 
cheaper now in Habana than ever before. 

Motor busses are coming speedily into use, and Cubans of the rural 
districts are moving about to an unprecedented degree, for now that 
transportation is cheap and busses run on frequent schedules, travel 
has become the vogue among the working classes. 

An increasingly important industry of Cuba is the promotion of 
tourist travel, and one that should be greatly stimulated by the com- 
pletion of the Central Highway. Hitherto the majority of visitors 
to Cuba have limited themselves to Habana and its immediate en- 
virons; although they found the capital a city of great charm and in- 
finite attractions, with the completion of the sections of the highway 
radiating therefrom, they began to make a shght acquaintance with 
some of the beauties of the Cuban countryside. Those who prefer to 
travel in their own automobiles will find that the Cuban Government 
has done its utmost to encourage their visit to the Republic by re- 
quiring no duty on cars that remain on the island for 90 days or less, 
and by simplifying its customs regulations. 

For the traveler whose time is limited but who wishes to see some- 
thing of the interior of the country, there is the short but delightful 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF MATANZAS 


The capital of the rich and productive Matanzas Province is reached by the Central Highway through 
the Yumuri Valley, famous as one of the loveliest spots in all Cuba. 


trip to Pinar del Rio, about 100 miles from Habana. The road runs 
by flourishing pineapple and sugar plantations, which have replaced 
many of the coffee fincas of other days. On his way to the western 
capital, he will pass through San Diego de los Bafios; waters from 
the medicinal springs that gave the town its name are still prescribed 
by physicians for various ailments. 

Arrived at Pinar del Rio, he will be in the heart of a district that 
is Cuba’s choicest tobacco growing region. Soil and climate seem to 
have conspired to produce in these rolling lowlands a tobacco un- 
rivaled elsewhere. Beyond the capital of the Province lie the Guani- 
guanico Mountains, whose form and setting are as romantic as one 
could wish. Their limestone heights are riddled with caverns, many 
of which are still unexplored, and each tiny depression in the hills has 
been turned by the industry of man into a green oasis. 

The motorist who, with more time at his disposal, turns his face 
to the east, will find that he has chosen a richly rewarding journey. 
He enters Matanzas through the famous Yumuri Valley, generally 
regarded by Cubans as the loveliest spot on the island. It is roughly 
oval in form, bounded on three sides by low hills, and is watered by 
the Yumuri River which flows gently through it to the sea. Passing 
from the lower and more level Province of Matanzas to the higher 
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plains of Santa Clara, the traveler finds himself in the midst of a 
verdant landscape that is truly delightful. The capital occupies the 
site of the old Indian town of Cubanacan, whither Columbus is sup- 
posed to have sent emissaries on first landing in 1492, in the belief 
that he was approaching the court of an Asiatic monarch. 

In the heart of the island the tourist will find much to satisfy his 
love of the picturesque and the beautiful. Camagitiey keeps, more 
perhaps than any other city in the Republic, the tradition and customs 
of its founders. The noble mansions that line its streets help to give a 
vivid picture of life in colonial Cuba, and the beauty and peace of the 
place, so indescribably attractive, make it hard to realize that this was 
a revolutionary center less than a hundred years ago. The foreigner 
may share that pleasant life, if he will, for one of the most unusual 
hotels on the island is to be found there; originally built for a cavalry 
barracks in the middle of the nineteenth century, its great barred 
windows, massive walls, and spacious bird and flower filled patios— 
for the building covers nearly 3 acres—make it a romantic and restful 
haven. 

Besides giving easier access to some of the larger and better known 
places, the Central Highway has ended the isolation of many a village 
tucked away out of reach of the railroad and unapproachable during 
the rainy season. Such a one was Guaimaro, famous in the history of 
the Republic for the fervor for independence that marked its sons, but 
long leading perforce a lonely existence. Now that the Central High- 
way passes through the center of the town, the palm-shaded plaza 
seems to offer a special greeting and welcome to all who enter its 
precincts. 

The Province of Camagiiey is especially adapted for stock raising, 
and the fields that stretch out over its great plateau on either side of 
the highway have almost the appearance of parks, so well have 
the cattle kept down all undergrowth. But although its immense 
wealth is not all visible from the highway, the great forests hint of its 
timber resources and glimpses may be had of the trees whose oranges, 
coconuts, avocados, and guavas give the Province so high a reputation 
in Cuban markets. 

The highlands of Camagiiey lead to the mountains of Santiago, the 
highest on the island. These two Provinces contain more than half 
the area of the island, and offer a variety of climate and scenery that 
can be equaled in few other places of their size in the world. Entering 
the city of Santiago de Cuba from the mountains in the late afternoon 
is one of the most striking experiences of the entire trip across the 
island, for from the shaded valleys above the city Santiago may be 
elimpsed far ahead, still bathed in light. 
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The Province of Santiago is one of the most historic regions of the 
Republic. The city of Santiago de Cuba was the first capital of the 
island and, as the chief port after Habana, it played an important réle 
in colonial life. On the outskirts of the city are two shrines dear to 
Cuban and American alike. The first is the Peace Tree, a mighty 
ceiba commemorative of the peace treaty signed between representa- 
tives of the United States and of Spain on that spot in 1898. The 
second is San Juan Hill, a little farther along the same road, made 
memorable by the charge of Colonel Roosevelt and his Rough Riders. 
It was just outside Bayamo that D. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes voiced 
in 1868 his famous Grito de Yara, which started the Ten Years’ War 
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VENTURITA VIADUCT, IN THE PROVINCE OF ORIENTE 


In this region, between Baire and Santiago, the Central Highway passes through one of the most moun- 
tainous sections of the Republic. 


and resulted in the formation of the first, although abortive, Republic, 
of which he was President. In that Province, too, was first heard the 
Grito de Baire, which became the rallying cry of the War of Inde- 
pendence, and on the anniversary of which, as has been said, the 
completed highway was inaugurated. 

The Central Highway will, of course, reach its peak of efficiency only 
after secondary roads are built. These lateral roads will add ma- 
terially to the economic value of the thoroughfare, as they will provide 
an outlet to producers of fruits, vegetables, poultry, and other agri- 
cultural products. The main feeder of any importance already con- 
structed is that from Habana to Batabano, the port for passengers 
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and freight to the Isle of Pines; this road, about 35 miles in length, has 
two branches. The next secondary highways to be constructed will 
connect other leading ports of the island with the Central Highway. 
One of the most important of these is that between Baracoa, on the 
north coast of the Province of Oriente and the center of the most 
important banana-growing region of the island, and Guantanamo 
(where the United States maintains a naval base) and Santiago on the 
south. It is needless to add that as the Central Highway produces 
income for the retirement of its bonded indebtedness, as other high- 
ways have and it assuredly will, the Government will hasten to extend 
the blessing of good roads to all parts of the Republic. 





Courtesy of the Century Magazine. 
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PERUVIAN MUSIC 


By Carios SANcHEZ MALaca 


Professor in the Alcedo National Academy of Music, Lima 


HE new composers in America, obeying the promptings of a 

sensibility and an artistic feeling in accord with present condi- 
tions, have found in their native music a spring of fresh inspiration 
and material for the creating of their own styles and schools, in opposi- 
tion to those who, in the main, see before them only ‘‘universal music,” 
so called, meaning thereby that music which has exhausted its own 
possibilities of evolution. 

Music, from a creative standpoint, can no longer be universal; this 
belief holds good especially for those of us who believe that music is 
the quintessence of a race, the reflection of a people’s spirit, the prod- 
uct of a culture. 

Racial music, provided it has artistic value, can be universally 
enjoyed. Instances of this are found in Russia, Spain, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway, etc.; that is to say, in the compositions of Mous- 
sorgsky, Falla, Smetana, Grieg, to mention no others. Likewise 
national music becomes universal in a possessive, not a creative, sense. 

In Peru, folk song is abundant. This fact can be inferred from the 
considerable number of melodies collected first by the Peruvian, 
Alomia Robles, and later by the Baron and Baroness d’Harcourt of 
France, to say nothing of a number of less important compilers. This 
research work is ended; there is no more to be done along this line 
and it should be a matter for congratulation to us. It is no longer 
an exploit to boast of having discovered an unexplored vein at which 
we have in reality been pointing with pride for half a century. 

Inca music, in spite of its great value and splendid qualities as raw 
material, is not, as is generally believed, the only source at the dis- 
posal of Peruvian composers. There is yet another, “cholo” music, 
the psychological product and the most genuine expression of the 
basic racial mixture of the Peruvian population, part Quechua and 
part colonial. This is the music which has sunk deepest into the 
Peruvian spirit, and it is that which is commonly taken for “Inca” 
music. Its character presents marked rhythmic differences. 

The yaravt, the song of love and sorrow, is typically sad and slow 
moving. Joy is expressed in the marinera, and in the pampefias 
(heel-tapping dances), but especially in the former, which is full 
of sensual, seductive rhythms. Derivations of this, with shght rhyth- 
mic modifications, are the resbalosa and the tendero, both character- 
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istic of the North. In these dances, and signally in the tendero, 
marked negro influences can be perceived, but the melodic structure 
of all of them, like that of many huaynos, mulisas, agua’e nieves, 
kacachampas, etc., has its origin in the yaravi, whose invention is 
attributed to the poet and patriot Melgar, a hero of the first wars of 
independence. This invention derives in its turn from the harawi 
of the Incas, fused in due proportion with the colorful Spanish music 
imported into the colony. 

All this music is based on the old minor diatonic scale. Its principal 
characteristics, which are unmistakable, are the ascending modula- 





Courtesy of Frances R. Grant. 
A GROUP OF PERUVIAN INDIAN MUSICIANS 


Indian music is a source of inspiration for the modern composers of Peru. 


tions of thirds and sixths, the first of them being slight and the second 
generally permanent. 

The harmonic sense embodied in these popular tunes is derived 
from the atmosphere of the mountains and forests, as for example in 
the huaynos and kacachampas, played on typical native instruments, 
quenas and charangos.! The farming landscape of the coast is expressed 
in the yaravies and pampefias by quenas and guitars. Other primitive 
instruments, and also the harp, are used, but the brevity of these 
notes forbids a complete enumeration. 

Up to the present, the work of Peruvian composers has been scanty 
and isolated. Some have imprisoned themselves in the limits of a 





1 The quena is a kind of flute, and the charanyo an instrument somewhat similar to the guitar, but 
smaller, 
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Courtesy of Capt. William J. Stannard, U. S. Army Band. 


THEMES AND MOTIFS FROM VALLE-RIESTRA’S “HYMN TO THE SUN” 


From the second act of the opera ‘‘ Ollanta.”’ 
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Courtesy of Capt. William J. Stannard, U.S. Army Band. 
“LAMENT AND GLORIFICATION,” BY J. VALLE-RIESTRA 


Themes and motifs from the composer’s ‘‘ Elegia.”’ 
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AN INCAN HYMN OF SUPPLICATION, BY ALBERTO MEJIA 


Part of the setting of a poem, ‘‘Ylla Tici Huira-Cocha’’ (God, Have Mercy), believed to have been 
composed by an aged Incan on his death bed. A translation of the text, which was taken from the book 
“The Incas of Peru,’’ by Sir Clements Markham, begins as follows: 


“O creator of men, 
Thy servant speaks, 
Then look upon him, 
Oh, have remembrance of him, 
The King of Cuzco.”’ 
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pentatonic scale. Others swear by universal music. And others, 
finally, exploit in foreign countries our national airs, cheapened and 
commercialized in a way that artistic ethics can not sanction. Among 
earnest musicians who have tried or are trying to produce worthwhile 
art, of a true Peruvian school, mention should be made of Luis Duncker- 
Lavalle, prematurely deceased, Alomia-Robles, Manuel Aguirre, Roberto 
Carpio, Teodoro Valearcel, Pablo Chadvez-Aguilar and Alberto 
Mejia.” The aged master Valle-Riestra, who died six years ago, 
utilized folklore motives in his opera ‘‘Ollanta,” culminating in a 
yaravt duet which has become popular, but he did not try to form a 
national school or tendency. Other undoubtedly talented musicians, 
such as Alfonso de Silva, for example, work in other fields with 
different artistic ideals. Among these, Bracesco, Urquieta and Dever- 
nuil should also be mentioned. But in our opinion it is Duncker- 
Lavalle in the past and Roberto Carpio in the present day who have 
best understood the “‘cholo’”’ musical problem, which is of such pri- 
mary importance for the development of the Peruvian musical school. 





2 The name of the author of this article should be included without fail in the list of talented composers 
of the present day.—ED!ToR. 





BAST OF THE ANDES 
People and Products of the Upper Amazon Basin 


By LurEWEeLutyn WILLIAMS 


Field Museum of Natural History, in charge of the Peruvian division of Marshall 
Field Amazon Expedition, 1929-1930 


F ALL the great Republics of South America, Peru, land of the 

ancient Incas and former ‘“‘key to the colonial empire of Spain”’ 

in that continent, is one of the least known and least developed, in so 

far as its territories east of the Andes are concerned. Peru was the 

first viceroyalty to be established in South America and the last to 
cast off the Spanish yoke during the wars of independence. 

Its area, including the new region of Tacna, has been tentatively 
fixed at 534,000 square miles, with a coast line extending between the 
Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn. Since the latest figures on its 
population give a totai of 6,147,000 inhabitants, there are approxi- 
mately 56 acres of iand per capita. 

Peru is a country of extremes and surprises; in traveling through it 
one must be prepared for climatic and physiographic variations. 
Topographically, three regions, characteristic of the western tropical 
countries of South America, can be distinguished. Classified as fol- 
lows, each region gives rise to ethnological differences in addition to 
offering entirely distinct conditions of climate and products: (1) A 
narrow, sandy coastal plain vibrating with heat and practically tree- 
less except for scattered, scrubby tree growth at various altitudes; 
(2) the massive Andean ranges and valleys which to the south are 
almost barren, but northward gradually merge into patches of forest 
similar in some respects to the forests of the eastern slopes; (3) the 
eastern region of dense, wet forest, or montafia, beginning at the tree 
line upon the eastern slopes of the Andes and extending toward the 
interior, forming the western extension of the Amazonian ‘‘hylaea.”’ 

For ages the name Peru has loomed in the minds of men as a symbol 
of unbounded wealth—of a region of great interest and variety, both as 
regards man and nature. Comparatively little, however, has ever 
been published on the resources of the vast forest area east of the 
Andes, and it was with the object of investigating the forests and 
making a collection of the flora that the Field Museum of Natural 
History in 1929 dispatched an expedition to northeastern Peru. After 
a period of over 12 months in the field, the greater part of which was 
spent in this forest, the expeditionary party returned with a collec- 
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tion of 8,250 field numbers, representing 2,200 samples of woods and 
over 22,000 herbarium specimens in addition to samples of the prin- 
cipal products of the region. 

Based on topographical as well as vegetative characters, three 
somewhat distinct zones of montafia can be distinguished, as follows: 
(1) An expanse of dense, low-lying forest remarkable for the size of 
the trees and the great variety of their species; (2) a series of foothills, 
ranges, and rolling ground heavily timbered with deciduous trees; 
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and (3) open plains, such as the Pampa del Sacramento and the Pampa 
de Tarapoto, covered with grasses and shrubs. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LORETO 


Constituting about 260,000 square miles of territory, according to 
Peruvian maps, almost the entire area of this vast Department is 
covered by a dense, virgin forest. The forest growth reaches to the 
river banks, but now and again it is broken by a few huts, forming a 
settlement in which a small number of families tries to eke out an 
existence by gathering rubber or balata or by cultivating small 
plantations of yuca and plantains. 
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Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph. 
IQUITOS FROM THE AIR 


Iquitos, capital of the Department of Loreto, which has a population of about 10,000, is set in the heart 
of the virgin forest hundreds of miles from the nearest town. 


Iquitos, the capital of the Department, with a population of 
approximately 12,000, is situated at an altitude of 350 feet on the left 
bank of the Amazon about 1,250 miles from Lima via the Pichis Trail. 
Due to its location at the head of Amazon River navigation, 2,300 
miles from the Atlantic seaboard, Iquitos is the most important com- 
mercial center on the eastern side of the Andes. Owing to the high 
Andean ranges forming a natural barrier between the eastern and 
western parts of Peru, very little overland trading is done between 
Iquitos and towns on the Pacific coast. The construction of a rail- 
road or highway uniting a seaport on the west coast with the navigable 
waters of the upper Amazon would undoubtedly serve as an additional 
outlet to the great wealth of a virgin region. 

A preliminary survey has been made for a trans-Andean railroad to 
unite the Pacific port of Paita with the town of Yurimaguas on the 
Huallaga River, passing through the towns of Jaen and Moyobamba. 
Navigation by river steamers is maintained between Yurimaguas and 
Iquitos. The principal products exported are ivory, nuts, cotton, 
coffee, mahogany, Spanish cedar, rubber, balata, chicle, cottonseed, 
cattle, and hides. The chief industries of Iquitos are lumbering, 
cotton ginning, and distilling. 
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A regular steamship service is operated by the Amazon River 
Navigation Co. (Ltd.) between Iquitos, Manaos, and Para at the 
estuary of the river, connecting with steamers for the United States 
and Europe. Ocean-going steamers, with a tonnage up to 4,000, 
make frequent sailings as far as Iquitos, anchoring alongside the 
floating mole. Regular fortnightly connections are made by launches 
operated by two local concerns between Iquitos and Yurimaguas, on the 
river Huallaga. Other small launches ply between the port and points 
on the Marafion, upper Ucayali, Napo, Yavari, and Putumayo Rivers. 

There are three principal routes across the Andes to the Pacific 
coast. The first, although little used, is by launch to Yurimaguas, 





Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph. 
AN OCEAN-GOING STEAMER 2,300 MILES FROM THE SEA 
Steamers of 4,000 tons or less are able to navigate the Amazon as far as Iquitos. This illustration shows 


the British S. 8S. ‘‘ Polycarp’’ loading mahogany and Spanish cedar logs at Nanay, a few miles below 
Iquitos. 


then a 6-day journey on foot to Moyobamba, followed by 12 days of 
travel along a mule trail through Chachapoyas to Cajamarca, and 
finally by automobile and rail to Pacasmayo on the coast. 

The second route, and by far the most popular, is by launch from 
Iquitos, via Masisea on the Ucayali River, to Puerto Bermudez on 
the Pachitea River, followed by a short canoe trip to Puerto Yessup 
on the Pichis River. Between Puerto Yessup and La Merced, in 
the Chanchamayo Valley, there exists a mule trail, known as the 
Pichis Trail, with a total length of approximately 125 miles and an 
altitude varying between 1,300 and 6,500 feet. This route is traversed 
twice a month by a mail caravan, and at intervals of 12 to 25 miles, 
corresponding to a day’s journey, small rest houses or inns are located. 
The entire distance between these two points takes from 5 to 10 days, 
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depending on the state of the path and time of year. From La 
Merced to Tarma, a distance of 50 miles, travelers proceed by auto- 
mobile, thence by rail to Lima and Callao. 

The third, but least used of the three and probably the most 
arduous, is first by the upper Ucayali, then by the Tambo River for 
several days to Puerto Ocopa, from which six days of travel on foot 
through a dense forest brings the traveler to the nearest point on the 
railroad from southern Peru to Lima. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION IN THE MONTANA 


Considerable progress has been made during the last two years in 
the development of aviation in the montafia. In January, 1928, a 
regular air-mail and passenger service was inaugurated between 
Iquitos and San Ramon, in the Chanchamayo Valley. The journey 
between Iquitos and Lima can now be accomplished in 2% or 3 
days, whereas the overland route takes from 21 to 30 days. The 
first stage, between Iquitos and Masisea, a distance of 440 miles, is 
made in hydroplanes, occupying 5 hours of actual flying, at an alti- 
tude of 200 to 6,000 feet over tropical forest. The second stage, 
from Masisea to San Ramon, a distance of 220 miles, is traversed in 
airplanes in 2% hours, entailing a flight over the Andes at a mean 
altitude of 10,000 feet. The rest of the journey is accomplished by 
automobile to Tarma and then by train to Lima. 

In November, 1929, the Iquitos-Yurimaguas-Tarapoto-Moyo- 
bamba service was established, and continuing the line to Chacha- 
poyas and Lima is contemplated. 

In December of the same year an exploration flight was undertaken 
from Iquitos over the dense forest, following the courses of the 
Ucayali and Tambo Rivers, as far as Puerto Maldonado, the capital 
of the Department of Madre de Dios, near the Bolivian frontier. 
Consideration is now being given to establishing a hydroplane service 
between Iquitos and Manaos, the capital of the Brazilian State of 
Amazonas, approximately 1,200 miles east of Iquitos. 

The following statistics indicate the activities of the air service 
since its establishment in the montafia in January, 1928, up to the 
beginning of April, 1930: 
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During this period a total of 636 passengers was carried by 
planes along the various routes, with a total flying time of 3,000 hours 
and distance traveled equivalent to 254,000 miles. 
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THE MONTANA 


The montana of Peru, like that of other Andean Republics, is not a 
region of mountains but a vast area of forest, shrouded in silence and 
mystery. The bulk of the land is owned by the State. It is a magnifi- 
cent territory, the potential value of which is not realized even by the 
Peruvians themselves. Constituting more than half the area of the 
Republic, the greater part of the montafia lies within the huge De- 
partment of Loreto. Hundreds of miles in length, it varies in width 
from 300 to 700 miles, extending from the forests of Brazil on the east 
to the limit of forest vegetation on the slopes of the Peruvian Andes. 





SEL Gites) 
Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph. 


HYDROPLANES ON THE UCAYALI RIVER 


Considerable progress has been made during the last few years in establishing air routes over the Andes. 
Tn 1928 air-automobile-rail service was established between Iquitos and Lima. 


Only a relatively small fraction of it is under cultivation and in the re- 
mote parts the forest has scarcely been penetrated even by the natives. 

All the rivers which traverse this forest are affluents of the Amazon 
and, with the exception of the Putumayo, have their confluence with 
that river within Peruvian territory. One set of tributaries, of which 
the Marafion, Huallaga, and Ucayali are the principal, have their 
sources in the Andean highlands and flow in an easterly or north- 
easterly direction. Along the series of table-lands feeding these tribu- 
taries the wet season commences about September and their highest 
waters reach the Amazon about the end of February or beginning of 
March. Another group of affluents, represented by the Morona, 
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Pastaza, Tigre, Nanay, and Napo, have a general southeasterly 
course. Since the rainy period in the northern cordilleras begins in 
February, the rivers just mentioned attain their greatest rise in June, 
by which time the other group of tributaries have fallen; thus only 
one set of affluents is high at a time. The difference between the 
lowest and highest water level of the Amazon at Iquitos varies be- 
tween 30 and 40 feet. During the wet period the forests flanking the 
rivers are inundated for several miles, giving them the appearance of a 
vast inland sea, but here and there bluffs which rise above the high 
water mark are admirably suited for the cultivation of bananas. 

The climate is divided into two seasons—the wet period, extending 
from November until the end of April, and the dry season, from May 
to October. While the precipitation in places is heavy, varying be- 
tween 70 and 90 inches, the climate is comparatively salubrious and 
not excessively warm. At Iquitos the mean temperature is 70° F. 
Due to the open nature of the Amazon Valley, its entire length is 
swept by the equatorial east winds which render comparatively tem- 
perate the broad river channels that feel their influence. 

The only way to penetrate the unexplored forest is to follow the 
rivers. Very frequently on our canoe trips we ran into severe rain- 
storms, which invariably come from the east. For this reason the 
natives maintain that ‘‘the path of the sun is the path of the storm.” 
Although these tempests do not last very long the precipitation is 
somewhat extraordinary. 

Because of the sparse population, agriculture in the montafia is only 
in itsinfancy. Rice is grown on a small scale in the upper reaches of 
the Napo River, and cotton is cultivated to some extent in the Ucayali 
region. At La Victoria, there is a sugarcane plantation, about 1,500 
acres in area, probably the largest in this region. Other smaller 
plantations are located along the banks of the Ucayali and Huallaga 
Rivers. All the sugar manufactured is consumed locally. During 
the last few years the cultivation of coffee has developed appreciably 
and the bulk of the annual production is exported to Europe, princi- 
pally France and Germany. 

For many years the Amazon Valley was the most important rubber- 
producing area in the world. Rubber gathering in this territory has 
declined, however, during the last two decades, due to the cheapness 
with which plantation rubber is being produced in the Far Kast. 
During the period from 1900 to 1912 the annual production of this 
commodity in the Peruvian Amazon was valued at millions of dollars, 
while in 1928 the exports did not exceed $50,000. The rank and file 
of rubber gatherers in the Peruvian Amazon region were born in a 
forest environment, in hamlets and villages along the banks of streams 
and rivers. Since the depression in the production of rubber the 
majority of them have diverted their attention to gathering balata or 
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logging mahogany and Spanish cedar, while others devote their time 
to the cultivation of coffee in small plantations. Exports of balata 
increased from 3,000 pounds in 1919 to well over 1,000,000 pounds in 
1929 and, with the exploitation of mahogany and Spanish cedar, begun 
in recent years, have compensated to some extent the decline in rubber 
shipments. 

One characteristic feature of this extensive forest is the large number 
of species of which it is composed, another is its uniformity throughout 
with some variations determined by differences in soil and climate. 
Due to the fact that the forest is almost entirely in a virgin condition, 
the net annual growth is relatively small. On the other hand, a great 





». 


Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph. 
A RUBBER PLANTATION IN THE UPPER AMAZON VALLEY 


For many years rubber was the leading product of this region but its importance has declined considerably 
due to the cheapness with which plantation rubber is produced in the Far East. 


number of the species encountered there grow rapidly, and therefore 
the potential growth is large. Peru has as yet no forest service or 
other organization to study its forest resources or to encourage or 
control the exploitation of the forests. 

There is very little valuable timber standing in the vicinity of 
Iquitos. Among the peculiarities of the lumber industry of this region 
are the great distances which have to be traversed before marketable 
timbers are encountered, and the necessity of floating the logs several 
hundred miles down the rivers to the sawmills or the shipping point. 
Wood is not extensively used locally in building except for ceilings, 
floorings, and sash and doors. Nevertheless, the local woodworking 
industries established in Iquitos and the vicinity have for many years 
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been depleting the forests along the banks of the Amazon and its 
tributaries, thereby necessitating going farther and farther for sup- 
plies. Undoubtedly, mahogany is the tree most important, from the 
commercial standpoint, in the forests of the Peruvian Amazon. The 
export of logs of this timber has shown a steady increase during the 
last five years. At present the principal sources of supply are forests 
bordering the Ucayali, Samiria, and Huallaga Rivers. 

It is presumed that Peru, for many years, will not become an im- 
portant exporter of timber except of some high-grade cabinet woods 
and other special products. The montafia contains large resources 
which might be in demand in the world’s markets, but other tropical 
countries, closer to the markets, also have great supplies, and the 
Peruvian forests in all likelihood will remain as a reserve for some time 


to come. 
Exports 


The following figures indicate the exports from Iquitos, Loreto, 


during the first half of 1929: 
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1] kilogram=2.2 pounds (approximately). 
21 Peruvian pound=$4.00 (at par). 


PETROLEUM IN LORETO 











3 Various forms of rubber. 


The intense search for new deposits of oil renders a brief statement 
concerning its possibilities in the montafia of interest to readers of 


the BULLETIN. 


The principal petroleum fields now producing are 


confined to the northwest corner of the Republic, occupying what 
may be called the shore edge of the coastal plain, 
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Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph. 


LOGGING ON THE AMAZON 


During the last few years the timber industry of the Peruvian Amazon has developed into an important 
commercial factor, and each year thousands of logs of mahogany are floated down the rivers to be 
exported to the United States and Europe. 


While the author was on a canoe trip on one of the main tributaries 
of the Amazon indications of oil were found, and in some regions 
the natives make use of the seepages for purposes of illumination. 
It is a well-known fact that during the last eight years one of the 
leading American oil concerns has been conducting intensive geo- 
logical investigations and explorations in various regions of the 
montana. Should this area prove to be a productive field, resulting 
in the exploitation of this important commodity, it is possible that 
such activity might create a renewal of interest in this territory 
and have a profound effect on the development of an extensive 
region which, at present, is dormant for want of industries. 


THE INDIAN POPULATION 


It is computed that the various Indian tribes inhabiting this 
region of forests number approximately 130,000. Erroneous and 
fantastic statements have been written from time to time, even by 
educated Peruvians living on the western side of the Andes, con- 
cerning the conditions of travel in this region. Tales of the Indians’ 
ferocity have been exaggerated and to enter the montafia is sup- 
posed to be a perilous adventure. It is easy to imagine savages on 
every hand with blowpipes and quivers full of poisoned darts, 
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impassable rapids, and a suffocating, unhealthful climate. In reality, 
the natives, on the whole, are well behaved and hospitable; the 
climate, except in some remote regions, is healthful, and with care 
and circumspection entire security is enjoyed. It is true that there 
still exist in distant areas certain tribes, under the rule of their 
chieftains, who are resolute in forbidding strangers to enter their 
territory and that savage tribes have murdered explorers and rubber 
gatherers, and wiped out settlements whenever provocation occurred. 
But, even in this little known, inaccessible territory, conditions are 
different to-day from what they used to be. The fact that some of 
these Indians are hostile might well be attributed to cruel acts 
committed by rubber gatherers and others against them. 


THE USES OF MEDICINAL HERBS 


The Incas, like all other races, discovered that many of the plants 
about them possessed medicinal, toxic, or stimulating properties. 
Their medicinai lore, perhaps modified somewhat with the passing of 
time, has been transmitted from one generation to another, and is 
applied even to-day in certain regions of the Andean highlands and 
among a few Indian tribes of the adjacent equatorial forest. 

In some of these regions there still exist direct descendants of the 
Incas, whose customs and traditions, due to the simple environment 
in which they live, have been little altered, and one finds a number of 
these people who are generally regarded by the natives as wizards. 
The latter recognize among themselves four groups popularly known, 
respectively, as quack doctors, hypnotizers, cabalistic wizards, and 
soothsayers. 

To the first category belong those who, by means of certain prep- 
arations made of resins, barks, roots, weeds, or leaves, cure certain 
illnesses with admirable success. In this treatment they subject the 
patient to a long and severe diet which contributes to the efficacy of 
the remedy. 

To the second group belong those who maintain that they are able 
to extract from the bones of certain animals elements which, according 
to their contention, are supposed to contain the elixir of life. 

The third class includes those who, appealing to their cabalistic 
knowledge, believe that they have the power to understand the 
mysteries of nature and to influence the destiny of another person by 
causing him harm in retaliation for an offense committed. For this 
purpose the witch employs some particular narcotic or a prepared 
infusion whose properties when imbibed affect one of the vital internal 
organs, often with fatal results, or produce a chronic or incurable 
disease in the same way that mental disorder leads to idiocy or 
lunacy. 
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The final group, the soothsayers, use or give a concoction the effects 
of which are narcotic, producing visions, interpreted by the wizard 
according to the circumstances of the case. 


THE UPLANDS OF SAN MARTIN AND AMAZONAS 


The second half of the period in the field was spent in the high- 
lands of the Departments of San Martin and Amazonas. The town 
of Tarapoto is located in a vast plain completely encircled by high 
ranges extending from the eastern Cordillera of the Andes. The 
climate is salubrious and drier than that of the low equatorial forest 





Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph, 
PALMS ALONG THE AMAZON 


A most picturesque sight along the Amazon are the palms—kings of the forest—some of which reach a 
height of 60 feet. 


of the Peruvian Amazon. The deficiency of precipitation 1s com- 
pensated, however, by the heavy downpours that are frequent on the 
hills, and by hovering mists, which are prevalent in the mornings. 
Almost all the forest in the plain, especially in the neighborhood 
of Tarapoto, has been cleared and the soil of loose sandy loam is 
cultivated for cotton, tobacco, and coffee, which form the products 
of export, while yuca, plantains, sugarcane, and esculents are grown 
for local consumption. Between Tarapoto and Shapaja, on the 
Huallaga River, there is a mule trail along which most of the prod- 
ucts are taken to be transported on rafts down the Huallaga to 
Yurimaguas and afterwards shipped by river steamers to Iquitos. 
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In this region, because of its topography and its inaccessibility— 
in fact, throughout the Eastern Cordilleras—the Indian is the beast 
of burden, as the state of the paths rarely admits of any other 
mode of transportation. These Indians, hailing from Lamas and 
small villages along the upper Huallaga, whose sole profession is to 
carry heavy burdens, are accustomed to transporting loads of 110 
to 140 pounds on their backs from one place to another. Generally 
the Indian is robust and usually of tall stature, exhibiting iron muscles, 
thanks to the heavy, arduous work to which he is accustomed. On 
his journeys he invariably carries a bush knife; the cargo is supported 
comfortably on his back by a fibrous band drawn over the forehead 
and under the load. The work of one of these natives is truly ad- 
mirable, in contrast to that of the Indians of other zones. It seems 
that his intense work of carrying burdens has created a notable 
influence on his character. He possesses a latent artistic potentiality. 
This is demonstrated in his pottery, which is painted with various 
colors and presents an artistic and picturesque aspect. Generally 
speaking, he is rebellious, and it appears that his long, trying journeys 
saturate him with a desire for liberation. Moreover, his work of 
carrying cargo has a decided influence on his spiritual indolence. 
In brief, this Indian has become an exponent of dynamic strength. 


MOYOBAMBA 


About 90 miles west of Tarapoto is Moyobamba, capital of the 
Department of San Martin, a quaint old town frequently spoken of 
as the garden spot of the Peruvian montafia. But here, as in other 
parts of the favored regions, the paradise is but inchoate. The name 
Moyobamba is composed of two Quechua words, muya=garden, 
pampa=plain, and is a most appropriate epithet for this Eden in 
the wilderness. 

Nature has contributed her share, but man thus far has accom- 
plished but little toward the development of the wonderful possibili- 
ties. Everywhere we went we found the same rich soil, the same 
luxuriance of vegetation. But in seeking the reason for the embryonic 
condition of agriculture and other industries, one receives the same 
reply that is invariably offered in northeastern Peru—‘‘capital 
and labor are wanting.” 

Located in the midst of a fertile territory with an agreeable climate, 
Moyobamba has indeed the natural endowment of a great center, 
but here, as elsewhere, means of communication are an indispensable 
prerequisite. On account of the lack of suitable highways of com- 
merce the population of Moyobamba is far less to-day than it was 
15 or 20 years ago, and is still decreasing. A great number of the 
men migrated during the time of the rubber boom to seek their 
fortunes in the forests of the Purus, Ucayali, Napo and Putumayo; 
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some have gone to Yurimaguas, the head of navigation on the Hua- 
llaga River, and others to Iquitos, the most enterprising town east of 
the Peruvian Andes. 

Approximately 12 miles west of Moyobamba is the small town of 
Rioja, located on a sandstone plateau at an altitude of about 2,700 
feet above sea level. This town is famous throughout Peru for the 
‘“Panama”’ hats manufactured there; in fact, every house in Rioja 
is a miniature hat factory, and every man, woman, and child is a 
hat maker. This is the sole industry of the town. 

At Moyobamba I was able to secure five mules to carry my equip- 
ment on a six days’ journey over the mountains to Chachapoyas. 
From the viewpoint of comfort the journey was far from ideal. Only 
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AN INDIAN WEAVER AT CHACHAPOYAS 


The Indians grow their own cotton and wool, and some of the articles woven are true works of art. The 
ponchos, for example, are of such fine texture as to be rainproof. 


a mule was capable of following such tracks as we had to traverse. 
The path, at times, was scarcely wide enough for the animals with 
their riders and cargoes to pass through. At the best it is an almost 
invisible trail, descending steep declivities, stumbling over tree 
trunks and rocks, and winding along dizzy precipices. The mules 
insisted, as mules always do, on walking along the outer edge of the 
path, so that their riders can get a full view of nothingness below. 
In many places the thick jungle undergrowth had entirely conquered 
the path which had once been blazed through it, and our native aids 
had to be sent ahead to remove any obstructions or repair the trail. 

For four days, after leaving Moyobamba, in spite of almost con- 
tinuous climbing, the dense forest with its intertwining boughs, 
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Marshall Field Amazon Expedition photograph. 
PUMA-URCU, CHACHAPOYAS : 
The vegetation gradually becomes scantier during the ascent of the highlands. The slopes of the sierras 


are covered with ichu grass, tree ferns, low thorny bushes and stunted trees which struggle to grow in 
spite of the low temperature. 


palms, and ferns remained with us, until we arrived at Bagazan. 
This is an uninhabited spot at an altitude of about 10,000 feet, 
where the montana, or forest region, terminates and the line of demar- 
cation is very noticeable. Above this is Pishgo-guayuna (whose 
name means ‘‘the death of birds’’), a mountain towering to 12,000 
feet. The damp, heavy, hot air of the Amazonian forest was a thing 
of the past. We were now panting for breath in the thin, cold, 
biting atmosphere of the desolate but magnificent mountains. The 
scenery is enchanting on these wild and far-reaching heights, and the 
tall peaks stand out like giant bastions. 

At the end of the sixth day we arrived at Chachapoyas (‘‘the abode 
of strong men’’), the capital of the Department of Amazonas. The 
present city of Chachapoyas, originally known as La Ciudad de la 
Frontera, was founded in 1536 by Capt. Alonso de Alvarado. Lo- 
cated at an altitude of 7,200 feet at the foot of a lofty sierra, it has a 
population of about 8,000 inhabitants. The climate is salubrious 
and the soil extremely fertile. It is the seat of a bishopric and 
before the earthquake of 1928, which destroyed a great part of the 
city, it boasted, in addition to the cathedral, seven churches and two 
chapels. Most of the houses are of adobe with tile roofs. 
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The inhabitants, strong and sturdy of constitution, devote most of 
their time to cultivating the land, chiefly along the slopes of the sierras, 
for potatoes and wheat. They also grow cotton and weave their 
own cloth. Some of the articles hand woven by these people are real 
native works of art, and the ponchos, or cloaks, for example, are of 
such fine texture as to be absolutely rain proof. 

Vegetation is scant in this region, but the barren aspect of the plain 
is relieved by straggling agaves, cacti, and low shrubs, while the slopes 
of the ranges are covered with ichu grass, tree ferns, and stunted, 
thorny bushes which struggle against the low temperature. Such 
exotic trees as eucalyptus and olive thrive. A species of walnut also 
erows in fair abundance in the vicinity. 

One of the most interesting shrubs growing throughout the eastern 
and central Cordilleras of the Andes is the coca (Hrythroxylon coca), 
from the leaves of which that remarkable alkaloid, cocaine, is ex- 
tracted. This is one of the chief products of the territory, while in 
certain areas the cocales (coca plantations) form the most profitable 
industry. Only a small amount is exported, as the bulk of the 
product is consumed by the Indian and mestizo laborers of the 
Republic. Coca is to the natives of the Andean highlands what 
betel is to the Hindu, or tobacco to the rest of mankind. In fact, the 
dried leaves often take the place of currency. Not only is coca a 
narcotic and a sedative, but it is an absolute necessity to the thousands 
of toiling inhabitants who are addicted to its use. 

An important item in every native’s apparel is his coca bag, in 
which he carries, in addition to coca leaves, a certain amount of un- 
slaked lime. This is applied to the dry leaves and gives them a flavor 
which the Indian finds agreeable. The amount of work done by a 
native is in direct proportion to the coca he consumes; the more coca 
leaves he chews the more work he accomplishes. Still more singular 
is the fact that coca is used by some of the Indian burden carriers 
and mule drivers as a measure of distance. The distance which 
they travel with one ‘‘chew”’ is known as a cocada. The endurance 
of the natives, and the feats they are capable of performing on very 
little sustenance, when furnished with a liberal supply of coca leaves, 
are truly astonishing. 
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SECOND CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


ROM April 20 to April 25, the Second Conference of National 

Directors of Public Health and of the members of the Directing 
Council of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau was in session at the 
Pan American Union in Washington, representatives of 14 nations 
being present. The meetings of this important conference, whose 
purpose was to promote the health of and improve social conditions 
among the peoples of America, were crowned with the success which 
was to be expected in view of its purposes and of the efficiency of the 
organization—namely, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau—which 
represents Pan American health in allits aspects. The following were 
in attendance: 


Dr. C. E. Paz Soldadn of Peru, Honorary Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau; and Dr. J. F. Gonzdlez of Uruguay, Member of the Directing Council 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Dr. Gregorio Ardoz Alfaro, President of the Department of Public Health, 
Argentina; Dr. Joao Pedro de Albuquerque, Chief of the Quarantine Service of 
the National Bureau of Public Health, Brazil; Dr. Sol6n Ntinez F., Minister of 
Public Health, Costa Rica; Dr. Fernando Rensoli, Director of Public Health, 
and Dr. Hugo Roberts, Chief of Quarantine, Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, Cuba; Dr. R. Kraus, Director General of Public Health, and Dr. Walde- 
mar Coutts, Chief of the Section of Sociai Welfare, Chile; Dr. Carlos Leiva, 
Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salvador in Washington; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
General, Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd, Medical Director, Dr. Taliaferro Clark, Assistant 
Surgeon General, Dr. F. A. Carmelia, Assistant Surgeon General, Dr. W. L. 
Treadway, Assistant Surgeon General, and Dr. Robert Pierret, Technical Adviser, 
of the United States Public Health Service; Dr. Carlos Padilla, Director General 
of Public Health, Guatemala; Dr. Rodolphe Charmant, Member of the National 
Public Health Service, Haiti; Dr. José Ramén Durén, Director General of 
Sanitation, Honduras; Dr. Miguel Bustamante, Assistant Chief of the Section 
of Communicable Diseases of the Department of Public Health, Mexico; Dr. 
Porfirio Dominici, Chief of the Army Medical Corps, Dominican Republic; 
Dr. Carlos J. Bello, Member of the National Department of Public Health, 
Venezuela; and Dr. A. A. Moll, Scientific Editor of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau Bulletin. 


The delegates were welcomed at the opening session of the con- 
ference by the Hon. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, and by 
Surg. Gen. Hugh 8. Cumming of the United States Public Health 
Service, Director of the Bureau. Brief addresses were also made by 
members of the conference, one of whom well described its work as a 
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SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


This group on the steps of the Pan American Union, where the Second Conference of National Directors 
of Public Health met from April 20-25, 1931, includes delegates to the conference and members of the 
Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. First row, left to right: Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd, 
Dr. Porfirio Dominici, Dr. Fernando Rensoli, Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro, Dr. H. 8S. Cumming, Dr. 
Sol6n Nunez F., Dr. R. Kraus, Dr. Joio Pedro de Albuquerque, Dr. Rodolphe Charmant. Second 
row: Dr. José Ramon Duron, Dr. Hugo Roberts, Dr. Carlos J. Bello, Dr. J. F. Gonzalez, Dr. Miguel 
Bustamante. Third row: Dr. A. A. Moll, Dr. F. A. Carmelia, Dr. Robert Pierret, Dr. C. E. Paz 
Soldin, Dr. Carlos Padilla. Fourth row: Dr. Waldemar Coutts, Dr. L. 8. Rowe. 


field in which ‘‘nothing separates us but everything unites us.” 
Due to careful preparation on the part of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, the conference was immediately able to set about its work 
under the expert chairmanship of Surgeon General Cumming. Officers 
of the conference were elected as follows: Dr. H. 5S. Cumming, 
President; Dr. G. Ardoz Alfaro, Vice President; Dr. W. G. Coutts, 
Secretary General, and Dr. A. A. Moll, Executive Secretary. 

Most of the topics which came up at the various round table dis- 
cussions had been chosen in advance, but others were included by the 
delegates as occasion arose. Many problems of great urgency 
received the attention of members of the conference, and after an 
exchange of opinions and the contribution of the technical experts 
present, resolutions and recommendations were passed for bringing 
these matters to the attention of the vountries members of the Pan 
American Union, in order to promote progress and improvement in 
the activities related to public health. 

Perhaps the newest problem on the agenda was that referring to 
the transmission of communicable diseases by airplane. At the 
request of the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique of Paris, the 
conference gave close attention to projected regulations for preventing 
the spread of communicable diseases by air navigation, submitted by 
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that office. It is obvious that, with the enormous increase in travel 
by air, new measures must be taken to comply with the exigencies of 
this form of communication, so that carriers of disease will not be 
transported from one country to another, and quarantine regulations 
for passengers by air will be as effective as those for travelers by sea. 

With regard to regulations governing aerial navigation, a resolution 
was adopted stating that while the conference approved of the spirit 
of the text as prepared by the Committee of the Office International 
d’Hygiéne of Paris, it recommended a number of changes, particularly 
the following: That every precaution should be taken against yellow 
fever in countries where the disease exists, but the entire burden of 
protective measures such as detaining passengers who may have been 
exposed to yellow fever should not be placed on the country where the 
disease exists, and that if measures can not be taken at the port of 
departure, passengers bound to another country may be detained in 
quarantine at the port of arrival long enough to complete six days from 
the date of the last exposure; and that while it is desirable to avoid 
duplication in disinfection, deratization, fumigation, and vaccination 
it does not seem prudent to accept without reserve certificates that 
these measures have been carried out in special circumstances and 
where there is reason to believe that there may be danger of passengers 
or cargo conveying quarantinable disease. Owing to the fact that 
sanitary conditions are constantly changing, it was recommended that 
measures applicable by all nations should be general in character and 
flexible of interpretation. 

Among the other subjects engaging the special interest of the con- 
ference were biological products, such as serums, vaccines, and certain 
chemical and glandular medicaments. Since it was felt that the manu- 
facture of such products should be standardized and controlled, it was 
suggested that in compliance with a resolution of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, a special conference should 
be summoned under the auspices of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
to determine standards for the guidance of all American institutions 
specializing in the preparation of biological products. 

Gen. F. F. Russell, of the Rockefeller Foundation, demonstrated 
that yellow fever may be a potential menace in nations where condi- 
tions are favorable to the spread of this disease. Dr. Wilbur Sawyer, 
of the same institution, described a new and interesting method, 
called the ‘‘protection test,” for determining the retrospective exist- 
ence of foci of yellow fever by means of experiments on white mice 
(and not monkeys as heretofore), injecting first the blood of a human 
being, usually a child, and later yellow-fever virus. if the animal 
proves immune to the virus, it shows that the person from whom the 
blood was taken has had yellow fever, since one attack of this disease 
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produces immunity for life in a human being and his blood protects 
against the virus. 

Malaria and hookworm must also be stamped out in many places 
on the American Continent. Rural sanitation as well as other meas- 
ures will promote this longed-for result. Trachoma, blindness of 
the new-born, leprosy, death from snake bite, and vaccination against 
smallpox also gave rise to interesting discussions, always with the 
end in view of making use of every possible means for their preven- 
tion and cure. It may be noted in passing that there are in Latin 
America several large snake farms on a scientific basis from which 
venom is secured for the preparation of serums against snake bite. 
One of these is at Lancetilla, Honduras, and another is the famous 
Butantan Institute in SAo Paulo. Only the appropriate serum, how- 
ever, is effective, and that must be used early. The incision and 
suction method of treatment is practical in any case. 

The question of venereal diseases did not fail to come to the fore 
as it has in other sessions. While much important work is being done 
to combat them, it was urged that efforts should be itensified and 
especially that work should be carried on against congenital syphilis 
through instructions to and tests of expectant mothers, propaganda 
on the part of midwives and the passage of laws establishing the re- 
sponsibility of parents for the physicial, mental, and moral health of 
their children. 

Bubonic plague was likewise a topic receiving very serious discus- 
sion. In view of the successful results in exterminating this disease 
by means of a scientific plan of rat-proofing and rat-killing, reported 
{rom certain localities on the Pacific coast, it was decided to communi- 
cate this news to other interested countries in order to secure the 
elimination of this much-feared illness, and to urge them to provide the 
necessary funds in their budgets. The work of Dr. John D. Long, 
traveling representative, and of Dr. Clifford R. Eskey, epidemi- 
ologist, both of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, was especially 
praised in this connection. The fact was emphasized that safe water 
supplies are vital in reducing mortality and especially in fighting not 
only yellow fever, but also such other diseases as typhoid fever, 
amoebic dysentery, and cholera. While the three last-named are 
usually transmitted by water, yellow fever is contracted through the 
bite of mosquitoes, especially the Aedes xgypti which breeds in stag- 
nant water in cisterns, barrels, and other artificial containers. 

It was inevitable that tuberculosis should also receive due atten- 
tion. Since it is at once a social, economic and humane problem, 
it must be realized that every effort made to diminish mortality 
from this disease in America is a contribution to increasing the human 
capital of our countries as well as a humanitarian action. Repre- 
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sentatives from Latin America spoke admiringly of the effective 
steps taken in some places in the United States, where deaths from 
this disease have been reduced 50 per cent. 

One of the striking discussions of the conference centered about 
onchocerciasis, a serious disease in some parts of two nations which 
leads to the loss of sight. It was like reading a page from Dante’s 
Inferno to hear of a town of 4,000 or 5,000 persons almost all of whom 
are blind and who come out of their houses only at night, one stum- 
bling against the other, because in the day they must remain within 
their houses due to the painful effect of light on their eyes. It was 
recommended that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau consult the 
sanitary authorities of the two Republics concerned to ascertain 
whether they would be disposed to accept the aid of other American 
institutions in investigating this disease, which is reported to be 
caused by a filaria transmitted by gnats. 

The necessity for continuing the struggle for the limitation and 
control of the use of narcotics was again emphasized. A strong 
resolution was passed by the conference for the control and legal 
regulation of production and traffic, with a special recommendation 
not only for action on the part of each Government, but for coopera- 
tion among them to prevent illicit trade in these products. It was 
hoped that Governments would forbid shipments of such drugs by 
parcel post. 

Health education was of course a subject of prime importance, 
since in order to promote public health it is necessary to popularize 
knowledge by means of which the people themselves may cooperate 
for their own protection and also comprehend the necessity for 
government action in matters affecting the health of all. The inter- 
change of experts between countries and the establishment of fellow- 
ships for specialization were also advocated. 

Several resolutions were passed relating to the organization of 
public-health service in the American Republics. That concerned 
with the creation of schools for the training of proper personnel urged 
governments to employ in this branch of administration only persons 
well fitted to hold such positions, to make such positions perma- 
nent and to draw up regular classifications and salary scales for 
employees. The conference considered that to secure added effi- 
ciency, hospitals and other public institutions for the care of destitute 
children, the sick, insane, and aged, should be placed under the super- 
vision of the public-health authorities, in order to secure the utmost 
possible correlation between the work of relief and of public health. 
Likewise, it was recommended that the protection of infancy and 
maternity be made a part of the official program of public health in 
each Republic, and that the necessary coordination should be secured 
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between public and private institutions working in behalf of mothers 
and children. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and its staff 
were given a special vote of appreciation for their services. It was 
requested to continue the publication of information concerning the 
latest advances made in the study of nutrition, in order that all such 
information might be given the widest possible diffusion. Gratitude 
was also expressed to the scientific investigators and administrators 
of public health in the United States who have made important con- 
tributions in this field. 

As part of the duty of the members of this conference a program 
was drawn up for the Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference to be 
held in Buenos Aires in 1932. The following topics figure on the 
agenda: Hospitals; venereal diseases; vaccination against smallpox; 
malaria; narcotics and patent medicines; proper feeding and nutrition; 
milk; tropical diseases; bubonic plague; school hygiene; eugenics; and 
tuberculosis, especially vaccination against this disease. 

The members of the congress were deeply gratified to receive from 
the President of the United States the following letter, congratulating 
them on their work: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONFERENCE: 

It has been most gratifying to me to be able to receive and welcome you indi- 
vidually on the occasion of your second quinquennial meeting in the Capital of 
this Republic. 

I now take the opportunity of expressing to you collectively my sympathetic 
interest in your present important deliberations which are for the purpose of 
protecting the health and promoting the well-being of all the people of all the 
American Republics. Indeed, if I may judge from your program, your recom- 
mendations with regard to yellow fever and aerial transportation will have pro- 
found effect throughout the world. 

It is pleasant to recall that, during the last 30 years, through advances made in 
the science of medicine and through the cooperation of the health authorities of all 
the American Republics as manifested in your Pan American Sanitary Conferences 
in the activities of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and in your conferences of 
directors of health, the ravages of the major quarantinable diseases, such as yellow 
fever, plague, cholera, smallpox and typhus fever, diseases which formerly often 
decimated whole cities, have nearly ceased. These pestilences are now almost 
entirely robbed of their power for harm. This being the case, you are able to turn 
your attention to the combating of other diseases and other unhealthful condi- 
tions which still interfere with the happiness and comfort of our people. 

I note with satisfaction in your program the provision for the interchange of 
ideas with regard to the securing of safe water supplies, safe milk, the prevention 
of blindness, the welfare of the child, the study of nutrition and of many other 
interesting and important topics. 

I wish to bid you God-speed in your humanitarian work. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Hersert Hoover. 
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A special resolution was adopted by the Latin American delegates 
thanking the President for his encouraging message and for the warm 
welcome which he extended to the delegates on their visit to the 
White House. Other resolutions expressed the gratitude of the 
conference to Doctor Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union, for his collaboration in the work of the conference and his 
hospitality, and to the officers of the conference for their valuable 
services. Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd, Assistant Director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, was especially mentioned for his efficient work 
in preparation for the conference. 

Many of the delegates and members of the Directing Council visited 
the National Institute of Public Health, the Washington Child 
Research Center, the District of Columbia water plant, Walter Reed 
Hospital, and Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore). At the close 
of the conference they were invited to be guests of honor at the meeting 
of the State and Provincial Health Officers of North America, and 
after leaving Washington went to New Haven to inspect the new 
Human Relations Group at Yale University. Other institutions in 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Buffalo were also 
visited by the delegates. 

While they were still in the national capital they enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of many prominent officials, as well as the beauty of the city in 
its spring garb of cherry blossoms and budding green. 





CUBAN APPOINTEES TO GUGGENHEIM 
ALLOW Salles 


HE names of Cubans appointed to Latin American Exchange 

Fellowships of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
were announced on May 19, 1931, by the secretary of the foundation, 
on behalf of the trustees. This is the first year that fellowship grants 
have been extended to Cuba; in the preliminary announcement the 
award of but one fellowship was indicated, but the high quality of the 
applicants, who numbered more than 70, induced the trustees and 
the committee to appoint three fellows, all of whom will study in the 
United States during the year 1931-32. 

The committee of selection for Cuban fellowships consisted of 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, chairman; Dr. 
Harry T. Collings, Professor of Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. W. S. Culbertson, United States Ambassador to Chile; 
and Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill, Director of the New York Botanical 
Garden. The successful candidates chosen by the committee are: 

Dr. Carlos Guillermo Aguayo y Castro, assistant professor of 
biology and zoology in the University of Habana, who will carry on 
taxonomic studies in the fields of malacology and entomology. 

Doctor Aguayo holds the degree of Doctor of Science, which he 
was awarded by the University of Habana in 1925; his thesis for the 
degree was a monograph on Cyprinodontes, fishes of great importance 
in mosquito control. In his many scientific excursions throughout 
Cuba, Doctor Aguayo has discovered numerous new species of insects 
and mollusks, some of which have been named after him by other 
scientists. Doctor Aguayo has also been secretary, librarian, and 
editor in chief of the Cuban Society of Natural History. 

Dr. Herminio Portell Vilé, instructor in Cuban history in the 
University of Habana, who will study the historical relationship 
between Cuba and the United States, with particular attention to the 
question of annexation. 

Doctor Portell, who holds the degrees of LL. D. and Ph. D. from 
the University of Habana, has been instructor in Cuban history there 
since 1928. He is the author of numerous articles on Cuban history, 
and has published a life of Narciso Lépez, a Cuban proponent of 
annexation to the United States. Among Doctor Portell’s literary 
activities is the assistant editorship of three important Cuban reviews: 
Revista Bimestre Cubana, Archivos del Folklore Cubana, and Surco. 
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Dr. Jorge Roa y Reyes, professor of statistics in the University of 
Habana, who will do research work in the field of the economic rela- 
tionship between the United States and Latin American Republics. 

Doctor Roa is the author of En el Surco de Dos Razas (The Melting 
Pot of Two Civilizations) and has written a textbook on statistics. 
He has also edited and translated essays by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, New York, which appeared in 
Spanish under the title Hl Uno y los Mas y Otros Ensayos, and Five 
Lectures, by Prof. EK. R. A. Seligman of the same university. Doctor 
Roa founded La Revista de la Universidad (The University of Habana 
Review), and is a special writer on economic subjects for the Diario 
de la Marina, a leading newspaper of Habana. 

Guggenheim Fellows from Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, the other 
Latin American countries to which fellowships have been extended 
by the foundation, were announced earlier in the spring. A _ brief 
account of these appointments will be found in the May, 1931, 
issue of the BULLETIN. 


Oe oe 


URUGUAY MAKES HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
AN INSTRUMENT OF PEACE 


HE importance of the teaching of history as a means of develop- 

ing certain mental attitudes that make either for friendly feel- 
ing or for antagonism between countries has been widely recognized 
by educators all over the world, especially smce the Great War. Sey- 
eral organizations have taken an active part in the movement to re- 
move from textbooks the kind of ultra-nationalistic philosophy that 
has no scruples in interpreting history in a way derogatory to the 
dignity and achievements of other nations provided only the native 
country is highly extolled. One of the first governments, if not the 
first, to take official action on the subject is the Government of 
Uruguay. This step, which has justly received warm commendation 
from educators of other countries of the American Continent and 
Europe, has come as a result of the efforts of prominent Uruguayan 
historians and educators. The story of how this has come to pass is, 
briefly, as follows: 

In August, 1928, a Congress on National History convened in 
Montevideo in commemoration of the Preliminary Convention of 
Peace between Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil signed 100 years 
before. Dr. José Salgado, President of the National Council on 
History under whose auspices the Congress was held, submitted a 
resolution to the effect that ‘‘the Congress should not take into con- 
sideration any papers containing observations offensive to any of the 
American nations.”” However, the most important resolution adopted 
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at this time was one advocating the omission from history textbooks 
of such statements and allusions as might endanger the ideal of inter- 
national fraternity. A committee appointed to report on this resolu- 
tion gave its enthusiastic approval and suggested to the Governments 
of Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil the desirability of striking out of 
history texts any statements which might wound the respective 
national susceptibilities of the peoples of those countries. This re- 
port was unanimously accepted by the Congress and on July 18, 
1929, the National Council on Elementary and Secondary Education 
of Uruguay adopted it and made public the fact that it would take 
it into account when passing on history textbooks for use in the 
schools under its jurisdiction. 

A commission has been appointed to revise “the textbooks now in 
use, and, while respecting historical accuracy, to draw attention to 
expressions or comments derogatory to the good name of the countries 
historically connected with Uruguay and suggest methods of carrying 
out this reform with a view to international reciprocity.”” ‘The mem- 
bers of this commission, which has already begun its work, are the 
following: Dr. José Pedro Varela, Dr. Dardo Régules, Sr. Enrique 
Rogberg Balfarde, Sr. Roberto Abadie Soriano, Dr. Luis A. Bouza, 
and Dr. Felipe Ferreiro. 

Further impetus to this program of making history a tool of peace 
was given by the University Congress which met in Montevideo from 
March 14 to 19 of this year. A resolution was passed by this gather- 
ing of educators and students from several American countries stating 
that the teaching of history, whether in the elementary or secondary 
schools or in the universities, should be inspired by the ideal of inter- 
national solidarity, and consequently the teachers of the subject must 
adjust themselves to this principle and textbooks and programs must 
not contain statements indicating unfriendly national attitudes. 
According to the resolutions adopted in the Montevideo University 
Congress, the revision of history teaching must proceed on the follow- 
ing bases: (1) The suppression of statements likely to wound the sen- 
sibilities of any country; (2) the explanation, from an objective, scien- 
tific point of view, of facts relating to military engagements between 
two or more countries; (3) due emphasis on such events as contribute 
to international harmony or constitute milestones in the advancement 
of culture; and (4) special attention to the matter of instilling into 
youth a historical sense which does not overestimate the importance of 
newspaper accounts of events that may disturb international friend- 
ship, particularly those of a military character. 

Since the movement initiated as an official undertaking by the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay becomes one of continental proportions, it bids 
fair to constitute an effective contribution to the cause of inter- 
American solidarity. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 
THE COUNSELOR'S OFFICE 


Concert of Latin American music.—Music week provided a remark- 
able range of concerts throughout the United States covering every 
type of composition. 

Undoubtedly one of the most unusual programs offered in Washing- 
ton was that of the United Service Orchestra and assisting artists in 
honor of the delegates to the Sixth General Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. This was held at the Pan American 
Union on Tuesday evening, May 5. Visiting delegates from over 30 
countries were present and representatives of the diplomatic corps and 
United States Government officials were also in the large audience. 
Indigenous instrumental compositions were featured, as well as the 
folk melodies of the peoples to the south of the United States. 

The program was broadcast over the Red Network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. The International General Electric Co., on its 
short-wave channels from Schenectady, sent out the last hour of the 
program so that it might be rebroadcast by local stations in the Latin 
American capitals. 

The United Service Orchestra, of 110 pieces, conducted by the 
leaders of the three National Service Bands located in Washington, 
played a program selected from numbers that have made an out- 
standing impression in previous renditions. Many visiting Euro- 
pean delegates probably heard for the first time the ancient themes 
and rhythms of the early inhabitants of the countries in the other 
Americas. Among the numbers were El Condor Pasa, a popular 
Incan selection from Peru; Yaqui Dance from Mexico and other 
Aztec-Toltee movements; characteristic Maya selections; and Guarani 
dances and choral compositions. 

The assisting artists came to Washington especially to take part in 
this concert. Maria Romero, well known as a highly gifted soprano 
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from Mexico, sang a group of modern songs from her country. By 
her unusual voice she has earned a prominent place on the concert 
and operatic stage in the musical centers of Latin America, as well as 
in some of the important cities of Spain and other European countries. 

Francisco Dominicis, Cuban tenor, is also known in many lands, 
for he has toured the southern Republics and European centers, and 
has won the distinction of being a member, for 10 seasons, of the 
famous opera company at La Scala Opera House in Milan. He 
rendered a group of songs by modern Cuban composers. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Valuable acquisition.—-The library has been especially fortunate in 
being the recipient of a considerable part of the working library of 
the late Charles Melville Pepper, chairman of the Pan American 
Railway Committee and director of the Chile-American Association. 
The books were presented by his daughter, Mrs. Nora Pepper Palmer, 
of New York, on behalf of his estate, and include 6 of his own books, 
18 volumes of clippings, comprising the newspaper and magazine 
articles written by Mr. Pepper on Mexico, Cuba, Panama, the Pan 
American Railway, and Latin America in general, and 67 descriptive 
and historical books dealing largely with Cuba, Mexico, and South 
America. 

New president for library commission.—The Library has learned 
that Dr. Juan Pablo Echagiie has been appointed president of the 
Commission for the Encouragement of Popular Libraries of Argen- 
tina. The ad interim president, Dr. Carlos Obligado, resigned to 
accept the position of Government representative in the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Buenos Aires. Readers of the 
BULLETIN will remember that this commission is the official institution 
of the Government of Argentina for making the literature of that 
Republic better known in foreign countries. 

New books.—Among the books received during the past month the 
following have been especially noted: 

Intercambio intellectual americano. Contribuigaéo brasileira 4 creagaéo do “Ins- 
tituto Inter-Americano de Cooperagao Intellectual.’’ Por Xavier de Oliveira. Rio 
de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1930. 263 p. 4°. 

A crise mundial, 0 operario do seculo XX e 0 communismo. Por Alberto Otto. 
Rio de Janeiro, Paulo, Pongetti & Cia., 1931. 188 p. 

Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia que tratan del descubrimiento y conquista de Chile. 
Edicion facsimilar dispuesta y anotada por José Toribio Medina. Sevilla, M. 
Carmona, 1929. 253 p. plates. 4°. 

La civilizacién guarani. Parte 1: Etnologia. Origen, extensiédn y cultura de 


la raza Karai-Guarani y protohistoria de los Guaranies. Puerto Bertoni, Para- 
guay, 1922. 546 p. 8°. (At head of title: Dr. Moisés Santiago Bertoni: 


Descripcién fisica, econédmica y social del Paraguay. Divisién 4, Antropologia.) 
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El autécrata. Ensayo politico-social. Por Carlos Wyld Ospina. Guatemala, 
Sdnchez & de Guise, 1929. 267 p. 8°. 

Obras del Dr. Ignacio José de Urrutia y Montoya. Habana, Imprenta “El 
Siglo XX,” 1931. 2 vols. 4°. (Publication of the Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba.) 

Obras de José Cecilio del Valle. Compiladas por José del Valle y Jorge del 
Valle Matheu. Tomo 1, Documentos, manifiestos, discursos, criticas y estudios. 
Guatemala, SAnchez & de Guise, 1929. 316 p. 8°. 

La politica de la administracién del Doctor Enrique Olaya Herrera. Circular 
del 16 de agosto de 1930. Bogotaé, Imprenta Nacional, 1930. 100 p. 8°. 

Biografias de hombres ilustres. Recopilacién de las primeras biografias sinté- 
ticas que la Direccién de Accién Civica ha distribuido en ocasién de aniversarios 
o ceremonias relativas a los biografiados. México, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 
1930. 113 p. 8°. (Publicacién ntimero 112, Departamento del Distrito 
Federal.) 

La previsién social argentina. Con el texto de todas las leyes de previsién social 
dictadas por el Congreso de la Nacién. [Por] Arturo M. Bas. Buenos Aires, 
Sebastian de Amorrortu, 1930. 637 p. 8°. 

El instituto social de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral. Su rol universitario. 
Errores que corrige y anhelos que satisface. Por Rafael Araya. Rosario, Imp. 
J. B. Ravani, 1980. 269 p. 8°. 

Resumen de la historia diplomatica del Pert, 1820-1884. Por Arturo Garcia 
Salazar. Lima, Talleres gréficos Sanmarti y Cia., 1928. 232 p. 

Historia diplomatica del Peri. Por Arturo Garcia Salazar, volumen 1 (sic), 
Chile, 1884-1922. Lima, Imp. A. J. Rivas Berrio, 1930. 

Cuentos de la guerra y otras paginas, de Daniel Riquelme. Compilados por 
Mariano Latorre y Miguel Varas Velasquez. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
universitaria, 1931. 541 p. 

Paraguay y Bolivia en el Chaco Boreal. Por Elias Ayala. Asuncién, Imprenta 
nacional, 1929. 124 p. 

Cuestion de limites con Bolivia; negociaciones diplomdaticas, 1915-1917. [Por el] 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. 2. ed. Asuncién, Imprenta nacional, 
1928-29. 2v. 

Code of arbitration. Practice and procedure of the American arbitration 
tribunal. [Commercial arbitration in the United States.] Frances Kellor, 
editor. . . . Chicago, The Corporation Trust Co., 1931. 284, xxxvip. 8°. 


New magazines.—Among the new magazines received by the Pan 
American Union were the following: 


Boletin de Informaciones. Organo de la Oficina Internacional de Prensa, 
Guatemala. Circula quincenalmente. Afio 1, Nimero 1, 8 de diciembre de 
1930. 12 p. 5% x 9 inches. 

Boletin del Departamento de Minas y Petréleo. Ministerio de Fomento, San- 
tiago de Chile. Tomo 1, Ntimero 1, enero, 1931. 60 p. 7) x 10% inches, 
illus. 

Negocios Colombo-Americanos. (Una revista para los hombres de negocios), 
Guillermo Camargo L., Director, Edificio del Banco Hipotecario de Colombia, 
Bogoté. Afio 1, Numero 1, marzo, 1931. 52 p. illus. 8 x 11 inches. 

Revista del Departamento de Agricultura del Ecuador. (Ministerio de Agri- 
cultura y Obras Ptblicas). Quito. Publicacién mensual. Anfo 1, Numero 1, 
marzo de 1931. 40 p. 7x 10 inches. 

Turismo Ecuador, S. A. Published by the ‘‘ United Tourists Agency & Travel 
Bureau.”’ Quito. Afio 1, Nimero 1, abril de 1931. 60 p. illus. 7% x 10% 
inches. 
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El Demécrata. Organo Republicano Liberal. Panamdé. Semanario. Ano 1, 
Numero 1, 28 de marzo de 1931. 8p. illus. 12 x 18 inches. 

Revista Costarricense. Publicacién semanal para el hogar. San José, Costa 
Rica. Afio 1, Nimero 1, 5 de abril de 1931. 16 p. 7 x 10% inches. 

Renovacién. Organo oficial del sindicato profesional de Oficiales de la Marina 
Mercante Nacional. Valparaiso, Chile. Afio 1, Ntimero 1, abril de 1931. 
Publicacién mensual. 7144 x 10% inches. 

Nariz del Diablo. Revista mensual ilustrada. Sefior Leopoldo Rivas B., 
director, Quito, Ecuador. Numero 67, abril de 1931. 40 p. illus. 7% x 10% 
inches. 


DIVISION OF FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


The division has completed its annual study of the finances of the 
Latin American Governments. This review covers the budget 
estimates for the current fiscal periods, together with comparable 
figures of actual revenues and expenditures for the year 1930, or for 
the latest fiscal period for which they are available. Tables showing 
details of the public debts of the various nations are also included, 
as are summaries of the leading events of the year affecting gov- 
ernmental financial operations in the several countries. The pub- 
lication is entitled Revenues, Expenditures, and Public Debts of the 
Latin American Republics, 1930, and may be obtained free of charge 
by communicating with the Division of Financial Information. Due 
to its length the review will not be published in the BuLuerin this 
year. 








PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
PANAMA—PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





INTER-AMERICAN CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION.—The General 
Convention of Inter-American Conciliation and the General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration, signed at Washington on January 5, 
1929, by the plenipotentiaries of the 20 American Republics repre- 
sented at the International Conference of American States on Concili- 
ation and Arbitration, were ratified by Congress and promulgated 
by the Acting Executive on January 7, 1931. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, 
March 11, 1931.) 


=< 0-0 oe 


LEGISLATION 
COLOMBIA 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION.—In accordance with its desire 
to further as much as possible the development of air transportation 
in the nation, the Government issued a decree on February 23, 1931, 
by which the establishment, support, and management of air mail 
are declared exclusively Government functions. The German- 
Colombian company which has had the air mail concession for many 
years is authorized to continue its activities, along both established 
routes and ones that may be opened in the future. In order that the 
new contract may be as advantageous as possible to both parties, 
the Government appointed by executive resolution of March 4, 1931, 
a commercial aviation commission, composed of representatives of 
the Government and the company; the principal duties of the com- 
mission are to draw up the air mail contract and to advise the Govern- 
ment on any subject related to air transportation which may be sub- 
mitted for its scrutiny. 

Nrw PETROLEUM LAW.—The petroleum law passed by Congress 
and signed by the President on March 4, 1931, regulates all future 
surface exploration, exploration and exploitation contracts, revision 
of titles, privileges, penalties, expiration of contracts and grants, and 
regulations for the transportation and refining of the mineral. 

Among the new features of the law are the declaration that the 
petroleum industry is a public utility, not only in the exploration for 
and exploitation of the wells, but in the refining, transportation, and 
distribution of the product; the requirement that all individuals or 
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companies must submit to the Government all data of a scientific, 
technical, economic, or statistical nature, for the Government to use 
in its geologic and geophysic study of the country; the preferment of 
Colombian citizens for administrative positions in all petroleum com- 
panies, always provided that their training and experience for the 
post are equal to those of foreigners; the preferment of Colom- 
bian to foreign laborers except in special instances; the acceptance 
of Colombian law and court decisions on all matters dealing with the 
industry; the exemption of petroleum from export duty during the 
first 30 years of exploitation; the limitation of concessions to an area 
of from 5,000 to 50,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) per person; 
and the probibition of the transfer of any concession to a foreign 
Government. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, March 6, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


IMMIGRATION REGULATION.—-By a decree passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, every immigrant must possess at least 1,000 
colones or its equivalent, in addition to the required documents. 
The Chief Executive is empowered to refuse admission to the country 
to, or order the deportation of, any alien deemed undesirable. The 
provisions of this decree shall not apply to tourists, passengers merely 
passing through the country, or individuals protected by international 
treaty. The decree went into effect on the date of its publication in 
the official newspaper, and will remain in force two years. (La 
Gaceta, San Jose, March 7, 1931.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


OrperR oF Juan Pasito Duarte—An order of merit which takes 
the name of the founder of the Republic, the eminent patriot Juan 
Pablo Duarte, has been instituted by the Dominican Government 
to reward citizens and foreigners who have rendered distinguished 
services to the country or gained recognition in the fields of science, 
art, and literature. The regulations of the order are contained in the 
law authorizing its establishment, which was approved by the National 
Congress on February 12 and signed by President Trujillo Molina 
on February 24,1931. The order consists of the five classes of Grand 
Cross, Grand Officer, Commander, Officer, and Knight. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic is the Grand Master ex officio and has the right 
of conferring the order with the advice of a council of nine members, 
who are in charge of its administration. The badge of the order is a 
white enameled cross with gold borders; in the central medallion 
appears a bust of Duarte surmounted by the motto: Honor y Mérito; 
the reverse bears the inscription: Republica Dominicana and the name 
of the person upon whom it has been conferred. The ribbon is blue, 
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white, and red, the national colors. (Listin Diario and La Opinion, 
Santo Domingo, March 17, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


ORGANIZATION OF PusLic WELFARE BurrEAv.—A resolution was 
issued by President Jorge Ubico on February 24, 1931, providing for 
the organization of a special Government office to have supervision 
over all hospitals, asylums, and other similar public welfare institu- 
tions maintained by either the Government or private initiative. 
The personnel of the new office, known as the General Board of Public 
Welfare, will comprise the directors of the General Hospital and the 
National Orphan Asylum, respectively, and a technical adviser 
appointed by the Government. 

The creation of the Board now makes possible the complete admiin- 
istrative centralization of the various public welfare agencies of the 
Republic; this work was formerly conducted on an almost entirely 
independent basis and without strict Government supervision. 
(Hl Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, February 27, 1931; Diario de 
Centro-América, Guatemala City, February 26, 1931; and Diario de 
Guatemala, Guatemala City, February 25, 1931.) 


HONDURAS 


NEW MONETARY UNIT.—By virtue of a decree passed by Congress 
on March 9, 1931, and signed by the President of the Republic on 
the following day, the lempira has been adopted as the new monetary 
unit of Honduras. Its value is fixed at 50 cents, United States cur- 
rency, or a sum equal to 0.836 grams of gold, 900 parts fine. Each 
lempira will be divided into 100 centavos. The new currency, the 
sole right to coin which is reserved by the state, will consist of pieces 
of 20 and 10 lempiras, gold; 100, 50, and 20 centavos, silver; 5 cen- 
tavos, nickel; and 2 centavos, copper. Other provisions of the decree 
are as follows: 


The new coins of gold, silver, nickel, and copper, together with the gold cur- 
rency of the United States in the proportion of one dollar for two lempiras, will 
be the only legal tender in the Republic. Persons who may have contracted 
obligations payable in the silver which is in circulation in the country at the 
present time, will be permitted by law to make their payments in the new money, 
in the proportion of one lempira for each silver peso. 

The present decree reforms the legislative decrees No. 102 of April 3, 1926, and 
No. 169 of March 28, 1930, the second of which authorizes the executive power 
to contract a loan of up to $1,000,000 at not more than 7 per cent interest annually, 
from any banking firm, for the purpose of meeting the expense involved in the 
change in the unit of currency. 

Another important paragraph of the law provides that, besides the conversion 
proceeds, the 5 per cent additional merchandise import duty, levied in accordance 
with legislative decree No. 113 of April 7, 1913, shall be used, as long as it may 
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be necessary, to cover the whole cost of coining the new currency. (La Gaceta, 
Managua, March 23, 1931.) 


REGULATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES.—A law regulating the 
operation of life and fire insurance companies in the Republic was 
passed by Congress on March 7, 1931, and signed by President Mejia 
Colindres on March 10, 1931. The new law provides that all insur- 
ance companies, whether national or foreign, operating in Honduras 
shall be incorporated and maintain a representative in the country, 
and further specifies that— 

In order to initiate operations or continue those already begun, companies shall 
be obliged to invest the sum of $100,000 gold, or its equivalent in national cur- 
rency, in Honduran real estate, of which amount $40,000 may be in first mort- 
gages. Companies which do not issue policies of over 1,000 pesos may begin 
operations when they have invested $20,000 gold or its equivalent in Honduran 
currency as specified. 

In both cases the companies have the right to substitute this investment with a 
permanent deposit either in cash or in public securities which are readily negotia- 
ble. Insurance companies having their main office outside of the country will 
be required to submit annually to the Department of the Treasury a sworn 
statement proving their ability to meet all the conditions and responsibilities 
assumed in their policies. 

No life or fire insurance company, under penalty of having its contract annulled, 
may transfer its investments without the previous approval of the Department of 
the Interior, which will not be given except when the company shall have proved 
that it still has sufficient investments to guarantee the fulfillment of the stipula- 
tions of the new law. The companies will be given two months from the date the 
law went into effect in which to comply with all its provisions. (La Gaceta, 
Tegucigalpa, March 16, 1931, and Hi Cronista, Tegucigalpa, March 18, 1931.) 


* MEXICO 


CREATION OF NEW TERRITORIES.—By virtue of a decree passed by 
Congress on January 30, 1931, and promulgated in the Diario Oficial, 
Mexico City, of February 7, 1931, the peninsula of Lower California, 
formerly the Territory of Lower California, has been subdivided, the 
two resulting sections to be known, respectively, as the Southern and 
Northern Territories of Lower California. The dividing line for the 
two new Territories will follow the twenty-eighth parallel, north lati- 
tude. With the enactment of the present decree the number of 
political subdivisions of the Republic was increased to 32, 28 being 
States, 3 Territories, and 1 the Federal District. 


NICARAGUA 


Law ON EMPLOYMENT OF NATIONALS.—A law was passed by Con- 
egress and signed by the President on February 6, 1931, providing that 
at least 75 per cent of all persons employed by national or foreign 
firms in Nicaragua shall be Nicaraguan citizens. Police court judges 
are entrusted with the duty of supervising the enforcement of this 
law and authorized to oblige all employers within their jurisdiction 
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to take the measures necessary for carrying out its several provisions. 
The law, which went into effect 60 days after its publication in the 
official newspaper, also specifies the fines to be imposed on those 
failing to comply. (La Gaceta, Managua, February 25, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


ONE-BALBOA SILVER COINS.—A decree issued by President Alfaro 
on March 27, 1931, orders the minting of silver 1-balboa coins to the 
extent of $200,000. The balboa, equivalent to the American dollar, 
is legally the basic unit of Panama’s currency, but this is the first 
time that the Republic has taken steps to have coins of this denomi- 
nation minted. The new coins will complete the silver currency issue 
authorized by law 73 of 1930, of which the pieces of 50, 25, and 10 
cents are already in circulation. The executive decree points out that 
it had not been possible to mint 1-balboa coins before because the 
diameter and weight of the coin fixed by law 62 of 1917, which origi- 
nally authorized the issue, were not in accord with the monetary 
agreement with the United States. This difficulty, bowever, was 
obviated by law 73 of 1930, which stipulated that the 1-balboa coin 
should weigh 26.73 grams and that its diameter should be 38 milli- 
meters; the executive decree adds that its fineness should be 0.900, 
and that it should have on one side the likeness of Vasco Nifiez de 
Balboa and on the other a symbolic figure representing the Republic. 
(Star and Herald, Panama, March 28, 1931.) 


PERU 


REGULATION OF FISHING INDUSTRY.—In order to regulate the fish- 
ing industry and prevent the complete extermination of many species 
of fish and tortoise which abound in the rivers of eastern Peru, the 
Government recently issued a decree amending a former law on this 
subject. The new decree provides that the fishing industry in the 
region indicated shall be open to all Peruvians and to nationals of 
other countries extending similar rights to Peruvians. Persons who 
engage in fishing are obliged to register with the proper authorities. 
Those wishing to fish by means of weirs will be required to obtain 
special licenses. No weir may be constructed so as to impede traffic 
up or down stream or not to permit the escape of some fish; each weir 
must be promptly removed and the place where it was located, cleaned 
upon the expiration of the license. Fishing by the diversion of the 
water, changing the course of rivers or streams, or the use of dyna- 
mite and vegetable or mineral substances to poison or kill fish is 
prohibited, as is also the cutting of plants less than 20 meters (meter 
equals 3.28 feet) in height along the banks of rivers, lakes, or streams. 
Certain fish may not be caught during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December, at any other time when they are spawning, or if 
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under a specified size. During the months of July, August, and 
September, tortoise fishing in the Marafion, Amazonas, Huallaga, 
Ucayali, Yavari Rivers and their tributaries, is prohibited. It is like- 
wise forbidden during December and January in the upper Maranon 
and the tributaries on the left bank of the Marafion and Amazonas 
Rivers. No river bank where there is a tortoise breeding place may be 
used for embarkation purposes during the time of breeding and 
incubation. The taking of tortoises which are smaller than the size 
specified in the decree, is also prohibited. (HI Peruano, Lima, March 
10, 1931.) 


=< 02 


AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


LivESTOCK CENSUS OF 1930.—Final figures for the livestock census 
which was taken in Argentina as of July 1, 1930, were presented to the 
Minister of Agriculture on March 24, 1931, by the President of the 
National Livestock Census Commission. These definitive figures 
supplant the earlier tentative ones given out in September. The 
following tables show the distribution of breeds in the four main 
classes of livestock, as well as the general totals by Provinces: 






































| 
Number of Number of 
Breed nana | Breed nena 
CATTLE SWINE 
Shonthornsesee ss asa = ISSTO9S465i| Berkshire eee = as nee eras 719, 875 
Een ef Onc eye stan as ee eee eer eee 278 ON OGAm| ID UIT OCRICTSE yess ane ne eer 1, 073, 992 
OMe! Avge. 242 Es i, OS; US) ||| eval Chinhawmss tt ee 500, 579 
(Oana we ese eR AW eS ees Sree ae 582,771 || Middle White Yorkshire__------------ 60, 320 
INOEMAn Gites Sse ee eet ee ees UBS, MOG ||) WewaannOp Os 288 oo ee eee eee 135 
AOTC eee ik tetas ete Seno) says eae eG = AE Su mG aLe CMS la Ck meen ame eee eee ee 329 
ESO USA a ee ZO II INOW ROM OUEG ee eee eee eso ape Se ee 1, 413, 508 
EST Grrl sn eae Ee pee 2 ET 4,321 —$_—_—_—__— 
TRY sya La EON eyo Hes Se a ee ee 12, 121 TN © Geil ian ones eet eae lac Bk 3, 768, 738 
EGO Le a eer oe ie A DEN 461 —————— 
Wiese Jabba ee ee ee 255 
SIWASS eee Ses Se ea Ee oe eee 31 HORSES 
DOV OTe Sea Sen Siena eee ote lee Bo 2, 311 
INOtISPeCihicd ete ase ee aes nes 9274, 994)\| “Mhoroughbred 2= 22-2 2222-2222 569, 702 
ll arene ee Ey ee 1, 310, 754 
HINO Gall Slaten Sees thine meres Oe Te ee o2 218554 eS hirersae toms aoe See e ee eee eos 124, 155 
= —— ||| (Chhyclesibile. 3 3s este easseces 153, 373 
@reolens ee eema eee bese 8, 400 
SHEEP | JGoraloriNiormmbynele = 52-8 pees 26, 642 
| Nb ig2)] OP ae Vase ins ee tig eet SU as ee apse 8, 727 
AT entINe wer Ose eee eee IS} NOM SONS [I] TSAO se Se seteconseeesEsas 7,719 
ATistralianelVierinO n= == ae sane 1 BPA TO" ||| Slaverd enavel Toon eee ee 788 
WC Ole See Oe ee eee ee lel4504 005m) |B OU Onn a1 Seen eee eee eee 1, 496 
IRoaaeny IMB | eee Seboososle|m~orkshines© oachaess ss sss =a s== === 804 
lslehoojosloby® IDOW AN 2-28 Se se ae Sof} Bier) || (Shoutioylie Te wwe. Se ee 1, 947 
Corried alewarae Se ec ee toh eS le WS O97 469) |ieenuvilam ass ee eee See ee 527 
Oxford shines ovine | 24466 Tall We@ il cara ees oe eS OS See Sea eeee 561 
ear alk uliserei es 2 eb ee eee | L419 | NOtispeciticd iss ssa esas aes 7, 642, 516 
Shropshire: Downes ssesss a2 sa ene \ 10, 852 _—<——— SS 
INotiSpecitiedssss = saae Ens ee Saas ee | 4, 225, 983 ST} @ tial! Reese a ere Pre nee eee 9, 858, 11] 
LADO) LO aie ese een ee ee | 44, 413, 221 
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Province or Territory Cattle | Sheep |, Swine Horses Goats Miuleseug Poultry 
| | s 

BuenosiAiress 222222 2= | 11, 639, 442 | 14, 086, 741 | 1,838, 494 | 2, 989, 964 15, 832 14, 276 | 15, 260, 303 
Santa Me. 22-525 ees 3, 641, 804 532,600 | 542, 940 | 1, 273, 923 89, 184 22,314 | 6, 220, 210 
Cordoba 3, 074, 697 | 1,109,783 | 513,528 | 1, 778, 596 745, 184 169,312 | 4,893, 604 
Hintre (R10Sasseee seas 2,534,729 | 3,396,295 | 118, 705 842, 474 17, 839 19,394 | 3, 265, 656 
GCornientesetaz sete ee | 3, 832,556 | 3, 298, 657 55, 479 570, 650 20, 991 31, 123 717, 005 
Saltase ee Peete ees 845, 348 383, 686 70, 484 133, 402 410, 461 63, 846 342, 005 
Sadelukstenossaeees == 869,981 | 1, 108, 714 109, 762 354, 883 | 1, 232, 822 154, 805 719, 477 
Sanelouisa ae sae le eee 721, 235 529, 812 22, 801 224, 652 457, 406 80, 116 391, 248 
Aucumants: sass ses 469, 863 136,707 | 95, 684 142, 195 158, 354 102, 631 660, 063 
Catamarcagee ses eee 292, 845 176, 536 | 15, 777 55, 984 439, 478 61, 908 149, 077 
Mendoza see == ase ener 237, O97 | 184, 025 | 53, 241 112, 653 197, 980 42, 973 727, 453 
Wapkiojass sass 224, 440 124, 421 11, 468 40,081 | 386, 793 55, 604 123, 331 
JUjUvssss Seale 170, 740 741, 469 13, 286 41, 817 185, 806 86, 318 171, 890 
SanJuane eases ses seen 69, 711 | 80, 719 21, 494 41, 568 125, 617 38, 383 379, 630 
Chaco sets seas eaee ee 1, 178, 371 150, 491 64, 676 140, 353 98, 921 13, 655 524, 947 
HOTIN OSA see 984, 974 | 88, 265 8, 984 44,750 | 76, 153 4, 549 100, 211 
apeam passes eaenn 894,174 | 2, 253, 070 114, 553 464,118 | 115, 165 23, 370 850, 027 
Misiones =senu alee 117, 626 | 9, 613 62, 705 39, 443 | 4, 018 7, 660 418, 211 
Chubutss222 sess 112, 241 | 5,004, 173 9, 270 180, 555 176, 972 8, 343 178, 383 
Santa @ruzaes=seen ee 17,982 | 6, 880, 392 | 3, 095 87,761 | 9, 023 1, 998 83, 769 
fhe delSker Oss esas eas 4,194 | 843, 339 | 155 5, 869 16 3 3, 029 
MZOseAm des wes sae ee 694 57, 372 18 147 | 26, 250 15, 140 724 
INeuquent2s2222s 2 156, 591 914, 366 4, 458 83,798 | 413, 433 10, 701 71, 328 
IRIONNEe2TOwssn eases ae 110,920 | 2,315, 985 13, 821 160,886 241, 556 8, 188 197, 473 
@sHederalita2soseenles 9, 606 | 5, 990 3, 860 47, 589 | 2, 142 2, 810 979, 373 

Motales sae seeerss | 32,211, 855 | 44, 413, 221 | 3, 768, 738 | 9, 858, 111 | 5, 647, 396 | 1, 039, 420 | 37, 428, 427 











1 Including Martin Garcia Island. 
(Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 25, 1931.) 


GRAPE PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANT.—See p. 651. 
CHILE 


Livestock cEeNsus.—The General Bureau of Statistics has issued 
tentative figures giving the results of the livestock census taken in 
1930. While these figures are preliminary, it is thought that the 
final ones will show but a slight increase, since the widespread coopera- 
tion of livestock owners made the returns unusually complete. There 
was an increase during the last 5 years of from 21 to 110 per cent in 
every kind of animal except mules, which showed a decrease of 22.9 
per cent. The following table shows the number of animals by Proy- 
inces, the total of each kind in the census of 1925, and the per cent 
of increase or decrease: 




















Province | Cattle | Sheep Goats | Swine | Horses Mules Asses 
Marae Cate sees seen 1,065 | 20, 884 2, 052 | 1, 281 1, 280 1, 340 4, 540 
Antofagasta aesass === eae 272 13, 305 2,093 | 322 | 319 701 1, 271 
INC ACATI Sse eae e 21, 721 BYE SOY) DY NK PREM | ABE ate 1, 823 2,912 
Coquimbo= eae ease 115, 366 208, 867 | 400,146 | 11,257 24, 209 6, 469 19, 774 
FACOTICAP 1 A= eee mene 120, 315 130,497 | 41,411 | 7,706! 24,326 4, 433 3, 409 
Santiagors sss ese eee 238, 075 350, 775 33, 019 12, 215 40, 875 4, 213 1, 192 
oleic ia seaaeans menenann 233, 037 375, 239 | 41,121 | 30,283] 45,002 5, 460 659 
sal Gate at meena heen ae 118, 762 293, 211 19,621 | 11,143 | 28,939 2, 867 672 
MGI GE Se Sete See Re 137, 441 284,640 | 30,160} 20,312| 32,367 | 1, 229 280 
INublesses lOO SE ee ee aE 130, 097 294, 781 18,874 | 22,578 | 31,160 | 609 369 
Concenpcion==s=sssss=—= sess 136, 465 87, 749 4, 601 17,141 | = 22, 065 203 168 
BiGi Bigg ute cee 153, 361 196, 703 11,013 | 19,518 | 26, 107 | 438 184 
Gautinea gs 222 Sees cae tee 351, 948 537, 499 15, 373 67, 689 49, 189 667 329 
Veldiviascnus ccc Sie ul 2 380, 884 309,088 | 85,242 | 60,589 | 38,745 194 507 
@hiloevaie seein ewe 157, 518 198, 721 22, 802 40, 912 20, 465 66 122 
ACY Seneee He ia hee ee user 12, 521 180, 861 | 3, 216 645 7, 121 219 43 
Magallanes tas sa sasiaes loan j 13, 785 | 2, 338, 228 | 16 1, 131 15, 705 62 13 

TMotaleene ie. 1 ene. | 2,322,633 | 5,855,370 | 750,879 | 327,553 | 411, 461 30, 993 36, 444 
ERO tell C1925) aes ea | 1,918, 433 | 4,093,872 | 357,033 | 246,636 | 323, 581 40, 187 27, 364 
Change, per cent. -_---2=_-- | +21.1 +43.0 | +110.3 +32. 8 +27. 2 —22.9 +33. 2 











(Hl Mercurio, Santiago, March 18, 1931.) 


MiuuEers’ ASSOCIATION.—See p. 656. 
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CUBA 


Livestock aNnp By-Propucts Exposition.—On March 28, 1931, 
General Molinet, Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
opened the Livestock and Farm Products Exposition in the name of 
General Machado before a distinguished gathering of Government 
officials, members of the diplomatic corps, and leading agriculturists 
of the Nation. The exposition was held in the outskirts of Habana, 
in the town of General Machado. 

One of the marked features of this year’s exposition was the 
exclusion of general farm products, which last year were an important 
part of the exposition, and the inclusion of packing house and dairy 
industry products. The former included all types of sausage and 
other pork products, jerked beef, and apiary products. Another 
feature was the conference section, where lectures were given and 
agricultural films shown; the number of people attending the lectures 
was encouraginely large. Also worthy of mention was the exhibit 
of the ‘‘General Machado” Vocational School for Boys. Not only 
did the agricultural classes prepare a model of a countryside illus- 
trating the most advanced methods of irrigation to serve the minia- 
ture plantations marked out, but groups from many of the industrial 
shops helped in the preparations of the exposition by erecting booths 
and attending to the installation of electric lights. (Heraldo de Cuba, 
Habana, March 29, 1931; Report of the U. S. Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, Habana, April 7, 1931.) 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EXPORTS FOR 1930.—See p. 658. 


. GUATEMALA 
PROPAGATION OF MEDICINAL PLANTS.—see p. 675. 
MEXICO 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION DURING 1930.—It was recently stated 
by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture in a report on the production of the principal agricultural 
crops of Mexico during the year 1930, that— 


From the standpoint of the amount harvested, wheat was the most important 
crop grown in Mexico during the year in question, the yield from the total area 
sown to that cereal during 1929-30 having been 306,834 tons. While this figure 
shows a slight decrease from the crop of the previous year, it was 5.15 per cent 
greater than the average yield during the last six years, andrepresents a larger 
yield per hectare. 

The bean crop of the year 1930 is estimated at 80,478 tons. The area under 
cultivation was 725,884 hectares and the average yie'd per hectare 111 kilograms. 
The area sown to this crop and the total and average yield were all less than 
during 1929. 

‘| The total production of tomatoes during the year 1930 amounted to 78,076 tons, 
which represents only 82.34 per cent of the 1929 crop, but is practically equal to 
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the average for the past five years. The area sown to tomatoes during 1930 was 
26.8 per cent less than in 1928-29, the yield per hectare, therefore, showing a 
marked increase over the previous year. 

The chickpea and cotton crops of the year 1930, have been estimated at 
49,795 and 36,712 tons, respectively. (Hl Economista, Mexico City, March 1, 
1930.) 

OPENING OF NEW IRRIGATION SYSTEM.—A material increase in the 
agricultural production of a large area of fertile land located in the 
municipality of Villa Juarez in the south central part of the State of 
Tamaulipas has recently been made possible by the completion of E] 
Mante irrigation project, which was formally opened on March 1,1931. 
Water for the system is supplied by the Rio Mante, a tributary of the 
Guayalejo River, which flows through the eastern part of the State of 
Tamaulipas. The Rio Mante has its source in a spring in the Sierra 
Cucharas whose minimum flow is 8 cubic meters (cubic meter equals 
264.17 gallons) per second. Due to the relative regularity of the 
flow, no storage dam was constructed, the system as built consisting 
simply of a series of intakes and canals. The total area served by the 
system is approximately 17,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres). 
Roads built along the canals afford a means of communication within 
the region, and transportation to other points in the Republic is made 
possible through the accessibility of the Monterrey-Tampico railway 
line. The principal crops suited to the region include rice, sugarcane, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, alligator pears, cherries, lemons, mangoes, 
oranges, bananas, tangerines, guavas, beans, tomatoes, corn, sweet- 
potatoes, peppers, onions, squash, lettuce, radishes, and turnips. 
(El Economista, Mexico City, March 1, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


CULTIVATION OF LINSEED.—Extensive experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of linseed are being made at the present time by the Bureau of 
Agriculture. The bureau has purchased a considerable quantity of 
seed produced by acclimatized plants and is distributing it in small 
amounts without charge to persons interested. Farmers are thus 
being given an opportunity not only to learn valuable facts relative 
to the cultivation of the plant but also to produce sufficient seed to 
extend the cultivation of this crop during the succeeding year. Ac- 
cording to information from the General Bureau of Statistics, 58,000 
kilograms of linseed oil valued at 15,055 pesos gold were imported 
into Paraguay during the year 1930, and it is the purpose of the 
Bureau of Agriculture to make similar importations unnecessary in 
the future. The oil is particularly important through its use in the 
manufacture of soaps, paints, varnishes, linoleum, and similar prod- 
ucts; linseed cake is likewise commercially valuable as a highly nutri- 
tive food for cattle. (H1 Orden, Asuncion, March 24, 1931.) 
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URUGUAY 


ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICIAL SEED Commission.—During 1930, 
the Official Seed Commission continued its work of agricultural pro- 
motion through the distribution of selected seed, an activity begun 
by the Government more than 15 years ago in an effort to increase the 
yield and value of Uruguayan crops. As a result of its labors, 5,839,- 
286 kilograms of seed were distributed during the year, more than 
8,900 farmers benefiting from this service. The principal crops 
encouraged were wheat, linseed, oats, barley, alfalfa, corn, and potatoes. 
Two thousand, six hundred and twenty-two of these sales, involving 
1,617,630 kilograms and representing a value of 89,486 pesos, were 
made on a cash basis, while the remaining 6,308, involving 4,221,656 
kilograms and a value of 241,640 pesos, were made on the deferred pay- 
ment plan, credit for which was advanced by the branch offices of the 
Bank of the Republic. Besides the amounts already mentioned, 
86,230 kilograms of pedigreed wheat and linseed and 10,000 kilograms 
of selected corn were shipped by the National Seed Farm to nurseries 
in charge of the Bureau of Agriculture throughout the Republic, in 
order to increase the supply available for public distribution at a 
later date. The distribution of seed potatoes during the year was 
especially noteworthy, since more than 3,000,000 kilograms, or 
approximately half of all seed potatoes planted in the Republic, were 
distributed by the commission. The sale of sisal cord was a new 
activity begun by the commission during the year. The cord was 
offered the farmers at cost price just before the harvest season and as 
a result 5,431 bundles, valued at 35,844 pesos, were disposed of by the 
commission. At the present time arrangements are being made for 
the sale of bags for harvesting purposes. Work involved in the 
execution of the provisions of the law of February 7, 1930, regarding 
the Government purchase of wheat was also carried on during the year 
by this office. A total of 2,121 lots of grain, weighing 43,853,924 
lnlograms and valued at 2,168,221 pesos was purchased by the com- 
mission, and 342,111 pesos paid in subsidies in accordance with the 
provisions of the law to persons exporting flour. (Diario Oficial, 
Montevideo, March 16, 1931.) 
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FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


GRAPE PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANT.—In view of the increas- 
ing importance of Argentine grape exports, the Association of Grape 
Growers for Export opened on March 25 a packing and cold storage 
plant in Mendoza. The Buenos Aires-Pacific Railway has cooperated 
in the efforts of the association to market its products under the 
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most favorable conditions by constructing special cars for transport- 
ing grapes to the main shipping centers. The three countries con- 
suming the greater share of the Argentine grapes exported are the 
United States, England, and Brazil. In 1920, Argentina exported 
406,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds); in 1925, 3,295,000; 
and in 1930, 6,660,000. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 27, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


ForEIGN TRADE DURING 1930.—The total value of the foreign trade 
of Bolivia during the year 1930 was stated by the President of the 
National Council of Government in his message to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1931, as having been 164,135,145 bolivianos, or a decrease 
of 67,900,099 bolivianos from the total value of the foreign trade 
during 1929. Exports for the year totaled 107,305,247 bolivianos and 
imports, 56,829,898 bolivianos as compared to the figures for the year 
1929, which were 160,617,974 and 71,417,270 bolivianos, respectively. 
The cause for the decline in the value of the foreign trade during the 
year 1930 was stated to have been due primarily to the lower market 
prices brought by individual products rather than the decrease in 
the volume of trade, for while the amount of trade was 15.4 per 
cent lower than during the preceding year, its value was 23.4 per 
cent under that of 1980. (Hl Diario, La Paz, February 28, 1931.) 

ESTABLISHMENT OF WAREHOUSES.-—A decree law was passed by the 
Council of Government on January 15, 1931, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of warehouses for general commercial purposes by private 
capital. Permits for the opening of such storage places will be issued 
by the Minister of Finance. Persons or firms applying for permits 
must have capital of not less than 50,000 bolivianos and furnish bond 
for 2,000 bolivianos, although the Tax Collecting Co. and any author- 
ized bank are exempt from this requirement. The warehouses them- 
selves will be subject to the standards of security and sanitation pre- 
scribed by the department and must be administered in accordance 
with the provisions of the law authorizing their establishment. (H/ 
Diario, Lia Paz, February 27, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


ForREIGN TRADE IN 1930.—The foreign trade of Brazil in 1930 
reached a total of 5,251,059 contos de reis paper as compared with 
7,388,220 contos in 1929, according to reports recently published by 
the National Bureau of Statistics of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce. Total exports during the year amounted to 2,907,354 
contos and imports to 2,343,705 contos, a decrease of 953,128 and 
1,184,033 contos, respectively, as compared with 1929. Imports 
decreased as compared with previous vears in both volume and value 
but the volume of Brazil’s exports in 1930 was greater than in any of 
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the last five years. This was due primarily to heavier coffee ship- 
ments—the largest since 1915—but it is to be noted that in 1930 
various other commodities also were exported in greater quantities 
than in previous years. The year 1930 closed with a visible trade 
balance of 563,649 contos in favor of the Republic. 

The following tables show the volume and value of imports and 
exports by principal articles during the last two years, as well as the 
leading countries of origin and destination. 
































Quantity (metric tons) | Value (Contos de reis) 
| | 
| 1929 | 1930 1929 1930 
IMPORTS 
IDANESIOGs (Canbheal oye) se eee ee 11, 611 4,899 7, 656 5, 101 
Raw materials: | 
Patentaridel Coal at GiCo)]ce meas weet ae eo ee | 2,324,862 | 1,941, 946 | 146, 059 133, 807 
Gen ene eta ies eo ee Bae a SE non Marat 535, 276 390, 593 | 62, 662 47, 226 
POMP CES CCG Pacis we ese Me eee Nee See ee 117, 161 50, 407 | 52, 457 25, 411 
RIUM Gemeente Bey Mees Se EN Ree 26, 984 20, 690 | 48, 823 35, 477 
SVViOO lee Beane nee ees aan se ene Seta rou | 1, 896 1,377 39, 617 23, 027 
Ibjobanl oye EhaGl (pboalloveres= e  e E 56, 471 | 43, 111 28, 005 22, 823 
Skaimskan delhi des as 2 es Sk eee eae as 890 | 453 32, 588 19, 700 
IVGISCElL ATC OTS SH te Re os Se aes a na oe da Neen 171, 239 | 127, 629 297, 039 211, 252 
Manufactured articles: | | 
OOo Gare Exools) = ee | 4,940 | 1, 338 109, 468 31,721 
Cotton! (othermanutactures) === 5 2525 1, 107 | 506 22, 322 12, 172 
Noh OOAO ONES; Gaiwuoall oye) So ee ee 53, 928 | 1, 496 227, 242 15, 148 
Other vehicles and accessories______________________ | 29, 357 | 9, 130 | 79, 076 26, 840 
EU UU) Cis eee Soe See re Sas are I tS =o 6, 502 3, 767 52, 682 31, 670 
Cop penan déallll Oise sete eee ee ede | 7,908 | 5, 597 39, 234 26, 564 
Tronyan des tec lease aes ee ie Se es eo 351, 053 202, 500 291, 889 182, 116 
(Gia'S Ol ime ye ek eae see atte IN Fe Seri ees ee Ee ee 293, 626 | 279, 495 147, 130 139, 173 
RET OSGm Clowes ee era ee pes Neat IS ene Vel ae | 117, 256 90, 465 | 58, 022 46, 842 
NAOT) Ug es OS a eee eee NS ca ea te 1,018 | 488 42, 069 20, 088 
eatay shat Ns voce Fs a ey a et RL 1, 164 796 27, 820 18, 565 
Earthenware, porcelain, glass, and crystal ware____| 21, 339 11, 189 | 49, 399 29, 324 
Machinenyaruibensils* andetoolsens = sen en ee | 100, 428 54, 184 | 531, 715 331, 179 
JOON ost A Ss i eee Se me 336, 754 374, 457 34, 471 42, 198 
Paper and paper manufactures_____________________ 61, 301 51, 722 | 73, 813 59, 825 
Chemical products, drugs, and pharmaceutical 
ORO CUICHS Pa as ee eo JE eRe ee me EON eee 63, 132 40, 636 80, 718 65, 546 
WiiscellaneousHsa eS Se VE eRe ee ae 90, 262 | 55, 242 251, 417 150, 213 
Foodstufls: 
TRON GE) 5 Ut a2 asi IRS al Sere June ed 894 | 702 790 510 
CONSE) VOSUIS 5 Ss ESE ei es OE Sie ST ee rey areca NN Ga 4, 452 | 8, 346 17, 975 28, 307 
© GAIT S Te a eae a USL oe ere 37, 780 | 35, 392 78, 607 69, 005 
ROTA OES ieee eer ies atte mee Mie Nn Aa TC Tae | 40, 492 29, 738 15, 850 iho! 
IB eV CrAz esis eumrane casa Alper ean MN Ce tee Mn unaed te | 97, 432 18, 147 59, 113 39, 213 
AW DO SEY eri Ko) ab nee at ar ak ee eae a ee ee 162, 878 152, 279 99, 601 92, 142 
UT ESpaTA CEM UGS sa-h=29- es ones inty oO nue ie RAI | 18, 505 11, 148 41, 073 25, 263 
BS Di pasee bs nari oe aoe ere Satan BUA ES ane Re Ve aa a) 43, 467 48, 611 38, 937 4, 541 
IV VAL ea tyes Sih cts NC an OU Re ing elu eens abae 746, 198 648, 240 311, 207 264, 980 
IHG deret onan eee cue oe en ONS Me nO Sho 3, 645 1, 137 1, 098 368 
IVINS Cellameous jes ele eae Tye MOT TN Sel Mie en ae 26, 136 25, 420 65, 099 53, 593 
WTS UE iets eer ea ST ter eee CA ie SNe rn Ny ert [stalks woh, ined abe Sere psec 3, 527, 738 2, 343, 705 
EXPORTS 
Animal products: 
TH EAT lt ee a is Sn Sa ee ofl len es Es yh ee 389 447 1, 010 1, 201 
IPLESCEV CCUM A bs Ss ern sentra ae en EN ea 3, 652 6, 598 9, 045 17, 307 
lainoyAcral cyano! Gavibleyol wwavepy pos 2 ee 79, 342 113, 116 111, 348 164, 526 
LETT COS Eee A ReGen ae came a Ree eian ne NUCL 51, 821 50, 171 119, 291 82, 001 
IV (O0 © [eee as Sais IS eS ms sheen Se a ee RAM Ie Ca ci 5, 167 7, 362 30, 401 44, 079 
Slain gies iad neti ol ae on ne Da ea nee CYS 5, 247 5, 919 49, 554 60, 097 
SISEAIT © yu eos Na er ae nce eT pat ee 411 2, 374 657 2, 857 
Menke dh ee fesse tte She ae ea eee gee Dea 3, 613 3, 646 8, 515 9, 203 
IMS CellaneGOuse swine ea enema eae tment ena Sine 17, 034 27, 935 22, 900 29, 692 
Mineral products: 
Wangan ese7(Ore) issue enw ree bay Sani lec 293, 318 192, 122 | 28, 579 14, 486 
ETE CLOVISES LOM Gs oes wo a re ier ears Ra eee oto hence NRT hes peal tS Se ee 9, 427 3, 982 
NDISCellaneaussos ss  Weuness Diibt ees aes caren 22, 685 23, 381 | 7, 390 25, 697 
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Quantity (metric tons) | Value (Contos de reis) 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
Vegetable products: 

EUS Wi COL EO Ties a segs ei a ates oe eee 48, 728 30, 416 153, 915 84, 602 
RCO Se See ac oN a ee ree ee ee | 6, 613 38, 341 5, 575 25, 399 
SU eT ee ee Soe eae ee 14, 877 84, 456 9, 028 25, 219 
PRU DOR Sere ie at tS 8d a ON eRe ea ely Sat Aya 19, 861 14, 064 61, 114 33, 418 
(CCA OR Ne A Ue acl era dy ae 65, 558 66, 862 104, 944 91, 728 
Cottee*@ 000i bags) 2 nee Shs ee ee 14, 281 15, 288 | 2, 740, 073 1, 827, 577 
Carmailbanwia xara eee eee Bio ot NNT Meu 6, 4383 6, 714 24 766 23, 365 
Bran wallvkinds sete ee ee ae: See eee Se 84, 632 83, 862 19, 146 14, 829 
Mani 0 GamMleal a tae oh Oa Se SES eee 5, 774 3, 998 2, 474 1, 656 
Hruitssandinutsi(edible)Besss==s=-ene= =e 117, 876 139, 751 37, 476 43, 756 
Oilbproducingisecds hase sea eae nee 94, 037 81, 784 66, 897 55, 738 
INOW ACC Ossie etee ers nae Ly co ene ree aes 30, 872 37, 799 66, 271 73, 798 
INT a Ge Sikes ee Po ileus ae are oer ean 85, 972 84, 846 106, 359 95, 352 
HESTTTAD CT eas aaah is IN Re CEM Eve ey DP Lie 127, 220 115, 548 26, 662 22, 581 
VIET 7 ES tea ss kD ANU E Sa ee LN oa 21, 567 4,713 5, 876 1, 271 
Weret all roils meter iat aon aie ae eee angen 158 1, 210 42 2, 433 
VETS COLLATLC OWS se ae ea ON eee ere ae 119, 597 129, 937 31, 243 29, 444 

ERO Geil eeuna le cee sere eee NCR ee CR ec ee ee |---------- ei |e eee ee 3, 860, 482 2, 907, 354 








Imports by leading countries of origin 





























Countries 1929 1930 |) Countries | 1929 1930 
| | | | 
| 
| Contos Contos : | Contos Contos 
UnitedsStatesses: sess 1, 063, 100 | 566571845)|| eral Ce ssh see nee | 187, 363 118, 293 
Wnited) Kang dome=]222-2— 667, 757 | 452, 841 || Other countries____________ | 776, 309 | 627, 208 
ATOeNt Ma wae ny a Nee ae Se 385, 675 | 312, 059 || 
Germanys sso ee eee eee 447, 534 267, 120 || MO LA ea eae l ee sewer es | 3, 527, 738 | 2,343, 705 
Exports by leading countries of destination 
Countries 1929 1930 || Countries } 1929 1930 
ss IE is 
Contos Contos | Contos | Contos 
WWmitediStatesk===-="-sesaes 1PG2988 07) ceelPaliO8 42a REA oe ct in eye eens en 245, 179 | 199, 109 
WTaN Ces a av owes ee ee ee 429, 440 266, 808 || Other countries___-_-_----- 966, 557 759, 844 
Germany ssi os aa ee 338, 122 265, 046 | 
United Kingdom_-_-------- 251, 377 237, 126 Potala s. oe | 3, 860,482 | 2,907, 354 

















(Release, Departamento Nacional de Estatistica, Rio de Janeiro, January 31 and March 9, 1931.) 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION.—A decree of the 
Provisional Government issued on February 21, 1931, creates a 
special commission to study the economic and financial conditions 
of the States and the Union, suggest modifications to the existing 
municipal, State, and Federal system of taxation, and present a 
plan for the solution of the States’ fiscal problems, the liquidation 
of their internal and external debts, and the reorganization of their 
budgets. 

In this respect it is interesting to note the statement made by 
Dr. Getulio Vargas, head of the Provisional Government, in regard 
to the most important points to be studied by the commission—the 
liquidation of the States’ external debts and the problem of inter- 
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state and export duties. In an address delivered at Bello Horizonte, 
Minas Geraes, on February 22, 1931, he said: 


This is an appropriate occasion to announce the important modifications 
which we hope to make effective through the use of the powers granted by the 
nation to the Provisional Government, the nature of which makes it possible 
to realize, with comparative ease, radical reforms which could not be carried out 
in a normal constitutional period. We shall strive soon to solve definitely two 
old problems which must not be overlooked in the period of political and adminis- 
trative reorganization which we are now undergoing. After hearing the States 
interested in the matter, we are bound to establish two measures of a high 
financial and economic importance. One relates to the interstate duties, which 
in some cases amounts to a tariff war between certain States of the Union... 
The second deals with the export tax—by constitutional provision a state 
revenue—which, uneconomic by nature and repudiated by the majority of ex- 
porting countries, should be reduced to a minimum. The transfer of the collec- 
tion of this tax to the Federal Government, the only way to achieve standard- 
ization, will enable us at the same time to deal with a serious problem in our 
economy—the complicated question of the States’ foreign debts. 

The problem of the external obligations of the States demands an immediate 
solution, in view of the reflection thus cast on the country’s credit abroad. 
Some States assumed debts superior to their resources, and the lack of compliance 
with the contractual obligations which they entered into in respect to interest 
and amortization affects the good name of Brazil in European and Amevican 
financial circles, thereby impairing the economy and finances of the nation. 

It is necessary, as a wise and nondeferable measure, that the Federal Govern- 
ment, the moral and de facto guarantor of these obligations, should assume their 
responsibility, taking over all of the States’ external debts. 

Two great advantages would thus be obtained: First, stability in our credit; 
and second, effective assistance to industry and agriculture, since instead of the 
multiple taxes now in effect, which vary from State to State, a minimum uniform 
tax would be established, sufficient to cover the service of the external consolidated 
debts of the States. 

The States, free from the burden of these obligations, would see their revenues 
invested in material improvements calculated to promote the development of 
their resources; the surpluses thus obtained would form the capital of a strong 
Farm Loan Bank to improve national production. 

This measure will be of a temporary nature, with a definite end in view, since 
the direction in which we must guide our steps is the complete repeal of the 
export taxes. The transfer of these taxes to the Federal Government and their 
subsequent standardization and reduction would be a sound and decisive step 
in that direction. (Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, February 22—24, 1931.) 


CHILE 


Report oF Bureau or Roaps ror 1930.—In its report for 1930, 
the Bureau of Roads states that preliminary studies for the con- 
struction of highways totaling 1,488 kilometers (kilometer equals 
0.62 mile) were completed. Of these, 40 studies, for 753 kilometers, 
were begun and finished in 1930; 25, for 648 kilometers, were begun 
in 1929 and finished in 1930; and 1, for the 87-kilometer highway from 
San Javier to Constitucion, was begun in 1928 and finished in 1930. 
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There were also 24 studies, for 705 kilometers, begun in 1930 and 
still unfinished on December 31 of that year. 

During 1930 work on 41 different sections of highway was carried 
on, and completed on 26 of them. The total amount allotted for 
this work in the budget was 100,806,929 pesos, and the value of the 
contracts, with the added per cent for contingencies, was 109,919,358 
pesos. Of this amount, 46,443,260 pesos were paid out during 1930, 
as follows: Work done, 42,832,659 pesos; inspection, 2,765,838 pesos; 
and expropriations, 884,763 pesos. The total paid to date on the 
construction of these highways is 82,113,600 pesos, of which 
74,678,154 pesos were for work done, 5,244,104 pesos for inspection, 
and 2,191,342 pesos for expropriations. (Revista de Caminos, Santiago, 
March, 1931.) 

Mituprs’ associaTion.—At the invitation of the Minister of Pro- 
motion, representatives of about 100 flour mills of the Central Zone 
met in Santiago to discuss measures for stabilizing wheat and flour 
prices. At the meeting the Association of Millers of the Central Zone 
was organized, with headquarters in the capital. The new society is 
similar to one formed in southern Chile, and both organizations will 
work to protect the national wheat and flour interests. (41 Mercurio, 
Santiago, March 25, 1931.) 

Marsie pEposits.— Under the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
an expedition was sent to Diego de Almagro (Cambridge) Island, 
where great deposits of marble were known to exist, to secure samples 
in sizes suitable for industrial and commercial purposes. The expe- 
dition found a practically inexhaustible supply of white, black, 
ereen, and variegated marble of excellent quality. The quarries 
are near the shore, so that the shipment of the stone to domestic 
or foreign markets offers few problems. The quarrying of the marble 
on this island should prove an additional source of revenue to the 
Republic. (Revista Menéndez Behety, Magallanes, November, 1930.) 


COLOMBIA 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR FIVE YEARS.—<According to statistics published 
by the Department of Commerce and Industries during February, 
the marked decrease shown in the value of imports was even greater 
in that of exports of Colombia during 1930. Owing to lower market 
prices, exports of coffee, despite an increase of more than 280,000 
bags, were valued at 13,287,000 pesos less than during the previous 
year. Petroleum exports, likewise, while amounting to 19,113,000 
barrels, reached a value of only 26,300,000 pesos, while those of 1929, 
which were valued at 27,016,000 pesos, represented 18,803,000 
barrels exported. Statistics on the imports and exports during the 
past five years are as follows: 
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= Exports Imports, 
Year value i value 
Pesos Pesos 
111, 717, 000 110, 691, 000 
| 108, 999, 000 125, 766, 000 
| 1338, 606, 000 148, 547, 000 
| 126, 872, 000 126, 377, 000 
112, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 
Principal products 
| Volume Value 
| 
Year 
Crude pe- 5 Crude pe- 
Coffee troleum Coffee troleum 
| 
| Bags | Barrels 2 Pesos Pesos 
119 2 6 aE Rok NCI ioe BN Span A A Ne eS OR 2, 454, 000 | 4, 700, 000 85, 884, 000 9, 453, 000 
I es Se a ek! wa | 2,357, 000 13, 679, 000 70, 916,000 | 22, 507, 000 
NIN 2 5 ate Ds alee ye TU eee ade ed Cs Nm ts Spe Oar | 2,659,500 | 18, 106, 000 88, 171,000 | 25, 539, 000 
119 22.0 OMe Para ete et Res OS EON ON Rete NURS ead Naw cliche nce | 2,836, 000 18, 803, 000 76, 885, 000 | 27, 016, 000 
1,9 3 () RSD ane yl appt terms a Up aceon ee 3,118,000 19, 113, 000 63, 598, 000 | 26, 300, 000 











1 Bags of 60 kilograms (kilogram equal 2.2 pounds). 
2 Barrels of 42 gallons. 


(Boletin de Comercio e Industria, Bogota, February, 1931.) 


REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL RAILWAYS.—With the creation of 
the new National Railways Administrative Council in accordance 
with the law passed by Congress on February 18, 1931, railway 
development in Colombia entered a new era. 

The new council, which will administer all present railways operated 
by the Government and those which may later be taken under 
national supervision, will be composed of five members. These include 
the Minister of Public Works, who will act as president; an engineer 
who is a specialist in transportation, and a financial expert, both of 
whom will be appointed by the Government; a member chosen by the 
Government from among three candidates presented by the associa- 
tions of coffee growers, agriculturists, and chambers of commerce; 
and a member who will act as the general administrator, appointed 
by the Government from among Colombian candidates presented by 
the other members of the council. The principal functions of the 
council will be the regulation of all matters relative to the personnel 
of the railways; the purchase, storage, and distribution of materials 
and provisions; and the designation of itineraries and rates, subject 
to the approval of the National Government. 

In order to place the national railways on the most solid financial 
basis possible and to improve their organization, the law provides 
for the creation of a special reserve fund. Projects which may be 
presented for the lengthening of existing lines or the construction of 
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new ones needed will be studied by a committee formed by two mem- 
bers each from the National Councils of Communication and Ad- 
ministration of National Railways, under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Public Works. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, February 17, 


1931.) 
COSTA RICA 


CUSTOMHOUSE CONSTRUCTION.—On March 17, 1931, a contract 
was signed in the presence of the President of the Republic between 
the Secretary of State and a national construction company for the 
erection of a customhouse in the port of Puntarenas and the enlarge- 
ment of the one in San Jose. The buildings are to be of reinforced 
concrete and will cost $200,000. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, 
March 28, 1931.) 

LIGHTHOUSES AND LUMINOUS BUOYS IN THE GULF oF Nicoya.— 
Early in March the Department of Promotion asked for bids for 
acetylene equipment for the lighthouses and luminous buoys, which, 
in accordance with law 11 of October 11, 1930, are to be established 
in the Gulf of Nicoya. There are to be three buoys and three light- 
houses, one with revolving light, the other two with flashing lights, 
all three to be equipped with solar valves and other modern equip- 
ment. (La Gaceta, San Jose, March 7, 1931.) 


CUBA 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EXPORTS FOR 1930.—According to statistics 
submitted by the customhouses of ports of embarcation, fruits and 
vegetables valued at nearly $5,000,000 were exported from Cuba 
during 1930. The following table gives the amount in kilograms 
(kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) and the value of the exports, by port: 























Port | Amount Value Port Amount Value 
| kilograms Pesos | * Kilograms Pesos 
An Gill ay ee ey | 737 422 || Nuevitas__-------------- 4, 10 
IBaracoae 2-8 sae sae eS | 61,872,577 | 1,252,466 || Sagua de Tanamo-_---_-__- 7, 693, 827 203, 792 
Gibarat=sssse= Hie DA Bilas | 8, 094, 446 186, 354 || Santiago de Cuba------- 480 4 
Guantanamo- _---------- | 97 2 || 
iabana saeco sweceee anes 101, 337, 107 3, 321, 670 | AR Ota ese eae 179,010,012 | 4,964, 812 
1 





(Revista de Agricultura, Comercio, y Trabajo, Habana, March, 1931.) 


FIRE INSURANCE STATISTICS FOR 1929.—According to figures recently 
released by the National Statistics Commission, premiums paid on 
fire insurance for 1929 amounted to $3,387,449, almost $300,000 less 
than those paid in the preceding year. The following table gives 
more detailed statistics for 1929, according to the nationality of the 
insurance companies: 
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a Total i 
Wane Total amount} amount of | Number | Amount Pan Dale 
Nationality Aone. || OS insurance | premiums | of claims| paid on tional 
panies in force collected paid claims treasury 
11 | $179, 598, 834 $778, 575 48 $93, 772 $15, 531 
31 | 267, 227,929 | 1, 946, 755 212 649, 719 49, 700 
14 | 117,615, 814 586, 641 185 390, 100 14, 576 
1 5, 821, 707 48, 169 1 6 831 
1 2, 992, 100 24, 515 2 1,479 656 
1 | 226, 000 DO QA NS he es aon ees Sees 56 
59 | 573, 482, 384 | 3, 387, 449 448 | 1,135, 076 | 81, 350 
Motaletors928 See ae ese eee 61 | 570,679, 291 | 3, 604, 468 284 | 1, 987, 653 80, 973 























(Report of the Acting U. S. Commercial Attaché, Habana, March 20, 1931.) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


TAXATION SYSTEM TO BE MODIFIED.—-A special commission has been 
appointed by President Trujillo Molina to prepare a plan for the 
reorganization of the taxation system of the Dominican Republic. 
Three well known Dominican citizens, Sefiores Roberto Despradel, 
Julio Ortega Frier, and Martin de Moya, and an American financial 
expert, Mr. Wiliam FE. Dunn, constitute the commission. (La 
Opinién, Santo Domingo, March 14 and 16, 1931; Listin Diario, 
Santo Domingo, March 17, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


ForREIGN TRADE DURING 1930.—The total value of the foreign 
trade of El Salvador during the year 1930 amounted to 52,185,000 
colones, of which 27,313,000 represented exports and 24,872,000, 
imports. Compared to the exports and imports of the three preceding 
years it was as follows: 
































Exports Imports 
Year Average Average 
Tons ! Value | value per} Tons! Value value per 
ton ton 

Colones Colones Colones Colones 
We Sea a ee ee eee 46, 143 28, 305, 000 613 102, 055 29, 570, 000 290 
18 A Po he re ne ae ts peace 64, 196 48, 928, 000 634 | 114,873 37, 304, 000 325 
HQ 20a eae ee ee Saas ee See ee 54, 939 36, 831, 000 664 135, 098 34, 681, 000 257 
NG B03 a 2 eae ee 66, 448 27, 313, 000 410 82, 479 24, 872, 000 300 





1 Ton of 1,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds.) 


The trade balance of the year 1930 compared with those of the 


years 1927, 1928, and 1929, all of which were also favorable, was as 
follows: 


Year: Pate 4 
12 ee es Dao I RN On on ges We eae 1, 265, 000 
2 Ge a Mea Oe Thier ine ge Se Ae ge a ea 11, 624, 000 
TOTO TRC To eer peek ai er oC ie ee ne hg i 2, 150, 000 


LOS 0eemmee mn Smet enun re UE TE Lemire bat 2, 441, 000 
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Coffee, the principal agricultural product of the Republic, was 
exported to the amount of 58,613 tons during the year 1930, a sum 
11,831 tons in excess of exports during the year 1929. Due to the 
lower price brought for this product in the world market, however, the 
total value of all exports, of which coffee represented 88 per cent, was 
only 27,313,000 colones or 9,518,000 colones less than the value of 
exports during the previous year. (Mensaje Presidencial, San Salva- 
dor, 1931.) 

EL SALVADOR SECTION OF PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY.—Although not 
yet entirely finished, work on the construction of the Salvadorean 
section of the Pan American highway has progressed sufficiently to 
permit automobile traffic over its whole length. A eraded and 
partially surfaced section 100 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) 
in length has been completed and about 20 additional kilometers are 
expected to be graded and surfaced by the end of June, 1931. The 
full length of the highway is 330 kilometers. (Horeign Highway News, 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington, March 9, 


1931.) 
GUATEMALA 


HicgHway commitTrEs.—In an effort to increase the efficiency and 
decrease the cost of public highway construction and maintenance, 
the Department of Agriculture has organized a number of highway 
and agricultural committees throughout the Republic. They are 
composed of influential persons interested in the construction and 
maintenance of roads and highways, and the promotion of agriculture. 

According to the plan of the department there will be a committee 
in the capital of each Department. This committee will then be 
divided into subcommittees located in every town, village, and large 
farm, so that there will be some organization assisting in the upkeep 
and construction of all highways, in accordance with the funds 
available, throughout the whole Republic. 

An important feature of this organization is the fact that.the mem- 
bers of the committees serve without salaries and have a direct 
interest, because of the need for facilitating the transportation of 
their own agricultural products, in working for the early completion 
of new highways and the maintenance of the existing ones in a good 
state of repair. (Diario de Centro-América, Guatemala City, March 
19, 1931.) 

HAITI 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING FIRST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR.—The total 
foreign trade of Haiti for the first six months of the present fiscal 
year (October 1-September 30) amounted to 55,742,150 gourdes as 
compared with 79,783,465 gourdes during the same period last year, 
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a decline of 24,041,315 gourdes or 30 per cent. Exports declined 
from 44,466,329 gourdes during the October-March period in 
1929-30, to 27,625,291 gourdes this year; imports from 35,317,136 to 
28,116,859 gourdes. Thus imports during the six months’ period 
closed on March, 1931, exceeded exports by 491,568 gourdes as com- 
pared with a favorable trade balance of 9,149,193 gourdes during 
the same period in 1929-30. During the fiscal years 1916-17 to 
1929-30 the average yearly excess of imports over exports was 
1,434,373 gourdes. Hight of these years showed an unfavorable 
trade balance ranging from 28,887,416 to 2,261,158 gourdes. During 
the other six years the balance of trade was favorable, the excess of 
exports over imports ranging from 38,223,055 to 1,634,000 gourdes. 
It is expected that if import and export values show no unexpected 
trends the unfavorable trade balance at the end of the present 
fiscal year will probably not exceed by a great amount the yearly 
average just mentioned. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the major 
exports during the October-March period this year as compared 
with the same period in 1929-30: 





October—March, 1929-30 | October—March, 1930-31 














Products | | 
| 
Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
| Kilograms Gourdes Kilograms Gourdes 
6 COLONIES NEE le be NES, Be aes San a See eee 23, 062, 931 35, 840,937 | 17, 886, 461 21, 848, 813 
Ce ONa (Ciesla caer AN eat | 2, 302, 552 3, 613, 065 1, 803, 768 2, 016, 838 
BOR OO UR Nera ante Nek ns Fe eat | 17, 035, 060 1, 754,134 | 13,057,528 | 1, 087, 385 
Slaves One) ae a a ee eee 4, 221, 932 806, 444 7, 476, 882 958, 859 
NUT eS ise eythane ito sas See ane nate ie AI ae OLR 111, 158 413, 122 109, 253 386, 880 
ACA G Mame Wi eNeM an Rees eres ce Ota ia 1, 656, 037 1, 398, 996 652, 527 327, 830 
PSS ita Sg OU OR a en, eee pe ey 157, 368 110, 253 491, 054 265, 271 
CONN aVESE oy Oy UD Key Saas eo SAT i eR ES ea cee ESP AO AY faved apnea ee es ope 733, 415 
GTN ep ees ge mentee TIS Sasi dies IN| auc ieee eee AAWAGGHS.20 || meaetes sou desuantle 27, 625, 291 
| | 











(Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port-au-Prince, March, 1930, and 
March, 1931.) 


HONDURAS 


OLANCHO HIGHWAyY.—In its session of March 25, 1931, Congress 
approved a measure appropriating 100,000 pesos silver from the high- 
way fund for the construction of the Olancho highway, which extends 
from Tegucigalpa to Juticalpa, the capital of the Department, trav- 
ersing a rich and fertile region of Honduran territory. It is estimated 
that with this sum 17 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) may be 
built this year. The construction of the Olancho highway was begun 
in 1908 during the administration of Gen. Miguel R. Davila. Since 
then work has been carried on from time to time but never finished; 
the first 57 kilometers completed, which brought the highway to a 
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point in the Talanga Valley, represented a total expenditure of 46,388 
pesos. (El Sol, Tegucigalpa, March 26, 1931; El Cronista, March 
26, 1931, and Boletin de la Oficina de Inmigracién y Colonizacion, 
Tegucigalpa, December, 1930.) 

AvIATION scHooLt.—On March 26, 1931, the Honduran Aviation 
Co., which, as its name indicates, will engage in the development of 
national air transportation, was founded in Tegucigalpa. One of the 
principal activities of the new enterprise will consist in the training 
of Honduran youth for aerial navigation. During the first session 
of the stockholders of the company, Capt. José Aguilar was authorized 
to make a trip to the United States to purchase the necessary number 
of planes. (Hl Sol, Tegucigalpa, March 27, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


OPENING OF VERA Cruz-Mexico City HIGHWway.—On March 21, 
1931, a caravan of 48 automobiles carrying 150 persons, including the 
mayors of Vera Cruz and Jalapa, the Chief of Public Works, and other 
Government officials, arrived in Mexico City from Vera Cruz after 
formally opening the highway which unites the capital of Mexico 
with her principal Gulf port. With the completion of the new road, 
only 10 hours are now required for a trip by automobile between the 
two cities. The highway is constructed of gravel and will later be 
oiled; its width is 8 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet). The route 
chosen for the new road passes through Tolomi, Paso de Ovejas, 
Puente Nacional, Cerro Gordo, Jalapa, Las Vigas, Perote, and Cua- 
piaxtla, where it branches, one road going to Huamantla and the other 
to Puebla. The Huamantla highway passes through Apizaco, Tlax- 
cala, and San Martin Texmelucan, where it joins the Puebla-Mexico 
City highway; the latter reaches Puebla by way of San Marcos, 
Nopalucan, Floresta, Pinal, Tepetzalan, Acajete, Amozoc, Chachapa, 
and Amalucan. (zelsior, Mexico City, March 22, 1931.) 

CoRRESPONDENCE COURSE IN BANKING.—On March 2, 1931, upon 
the conclusion of careful preparatory study and organization, the Bank 
of Mexico announced the opening of its first correspondence courses 
in banking. This action came largely as the result of the success 
obtained by the bank in the school which it has conducted for several 
years in Mexico City, and is important because it will be the first time 
such courses have been made available to persons outside the Federal 
District. Two previous attempts toward this end, one by the Con- 
federation of Municipalities and the other by the National University, 
had both met with failure. Unusual interest was immediately mani- 
fest in the course, more than 400 employees of the branch banks of 
the Bank of Mexico being reported to have enrolled the day following 
its establishment. (EI Universal, Mexico City, March 3, 1931.) 
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LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR AIRPORT.—A complete lighting system has 
recently been installed at the Balbuena Central Air Port in Mexico 
City to facilitate night flying. The principal features of the system 
are a powerful beacon, numerous field lights, flood lights, and an 
illuminated device which indicates the direction of the wind. ‘To the 
aviator approaching Mexico City, the first light visible is the rotating 
beacon, for which a 23-meter (meter equals 3.28 feet) metal tower 
has been constructed on an eminence just outside the city. This 
beacon uses a 1,000-watt light of 2,000,000 candlepower and can be 
seen for a distance of 128 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile). 
The limits and contours of the field are marked by ground lights and 
conical shafts of light, both of which are perfectly visible from either 
the ground or the air. Special lights at various points also afford the 
pilot important information regarding the field. Runways are like- 
wise carefully indicated. On the north, east, and west sides of the 
field, banks or series of flood lights, each of eight 3,000-watt lights 
with powerful lens and reflectors, serve the purpose of general illu- 
mination, and on the roof of the administration building a large 
luminous T has been erected to indicate the direction of the wind. 
This last, whose chief purpose is to assist the pilot in effecting an 
easy landing, is lighted with thirteen 25-watt green lights. The sys- 
tem was formally placed in operation on March 8, 1931. (Excelsior, 
Mexico City, March 12, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


Bureau oF Sratistics.—In order to facilitate the collection and 
compilation in a practical and scientific manner of all facts related to 
the collective and political life of the country, Congress issued a decree, 
which was signed by the President of the Republic on February 16, 
1931, creating a Central Bureau of Statistics and authorizing the 
President to establish a tax assessor’s office as an auxiliary service as 
soon as possible. The Bureau of Statistics, which will have its offices 
in the capital, will be given free access to all government departments 
in its work of securing the data and information needed in the dis- 
charge of its duties. (La Gaceta, Managua, February 21, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


NATIONAL BUDGET FoR 1931-1933.—The final draft of the national 
budget for the 2-year period that began March 1 was approved by 
President Alfaro on March 11, 1931. According to the budgetary 
decree issued on that date the total revenues of the Republic from 
March 1, 1931, to February 28, 1933,' are estimated at $19,961,353.46 





1 Previous to 1931 the fiscal period extended from July 1 of one year to June 30 of the second succeeding 
calendar year. The change was effected by the National Assembly through law No. 82 of 1930. 
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as against total expenditures of $18,500,934.92. The details of the 
estimated receipts and expenditures are as follows: 


Estimated revenues, 19381-1933 


Pr pOT EN Games ee Sees 2s See eA Pal een Se ee eae $7, 295, 000. 00 
b hbse) OY ON ot pips ehh Sake MR a ic Se DN ee mp Oe ase ee a 130, 000. 00 
AYIGeH ge) gO Dis( sich une ail aM ith rere oe, AIL SAL Lee pT oy OT eee 20, 000. 00 
aD UTaH oft et aNeey les Ce GSN aU a ae ea pA le ON IL eS 5, 268, 800. 00 
National services (post and telegraph offices, lighthouses, wharves, 

FOUN OM NCOeiauVeh elieeN rs) Wegrce ee he shetty tA Us ae Se ce se 596, 800. 00 


Revenue from Government property (Panama Canal annuities, 
income from the sale of Government land and the lease of 


Othersmatiomele ory erst eS) eee a wee eee en 1, 689, 400. 00 
(Chraettyaduac si Caart one lial Ort eres) eee a eee 2, 736, 000. 00 
Special funds (gasoline and vehicle tax, etc.) -_-__---_-==---=-- 840, 000. 00 
SUTplussrompprevlous HS cal perio dis sa =e see es =e eee 1, 385, 353. 46 

BTR Aiea pap Ns ne eet OS er se hee eae a a ee 19, 961, 353. 46 


Estimated expenditures, 1931-1933 


Department of Government and Justice__--_--__---/--2.222- $3, 999, 000. 00 
Departmmentyotmbore vg my Adi airs see soe wet a eee ef pene 602, 634. 92 
Departimentiof Minance and-lreasunys 9225) sas ee ee eee 1, 583, 300. 00 
DepantimentsOf eubliclns tEWCti Ome see ae eee yee naar ie eines 3, 439, 000. 00 
Department of Agriculture-and Public Works__.-2----2_~_2__- 1, 411, 000. 00 
Unforeseen expenses of all departments________---_---------- 50, 000. 00 
Serviceior che youlblic: delve 2 22 3 a ame ene ene 3, 840, 000. 00 
CharitysexpemciGuress 1s) 37s 2c vs ee Mel Sed raed ree ert ee eames 2, 304, 000. 00 
Selnicroll oun ohbavers) (onnivermy abbas) 2 ee ee 432, 000. 00 
Hive hiwaryiCOmstru CUO Mcgee ss a ee eee Meg pate en 840, 000. 00 

Ai Pe oftets i] puaenah 8 Nites en hs gh IRC come treat ac Pershore het sae ee aA aCe L 18, 500, 934. 92 

(Gaceta Oficial, Panama, March 16, 1931.) 
PARAGUAY 


ForREIGN TRADE DURING 1930.—<According to information issued by 
the General Bureau of Statistics, the foreign trade of Paraguay during 
the year 1930, amounted to 29,315,812 pesos gold, or an increase of 
2,005,851 pesos gold over the total value of the foreign trade during 
1929. Exports during the year 1930, were valued at 14,176,453 pesos 
gold against exports of 13,459,766 pesos gold during 1929, and the 
imports were also larger, having been valued at 15,139,359 pesos 
gold in 1930, compared with 13,850,095 pesos gold during the previous 
year. The principal countries of origin and destination, respectively, 
of the imports and exports during 1930, were as follows: 














Country | Imports Exports | Country Imports Exports 

| | 

| Pesos gold | Pesos gold | Pesos gold | Pesos gold 
PATE CTL IT Aen eee I CERRO Oe I Oe CHOP BEG IE Ihab ees ke ee 818, 396 114, 334 
BeleturnMsmuunan nas Mite ee Vi ORG48 461720 the tat 0774385 || ics oes eae a mm 445730) |e 
IDyaedeyNGl = aN | 2,070,149 | BL) Witsoe oe soe 653, 981 19, 576 
ran Ce y= so one | 862, 984 214, 890 || United States___________- 2, 410, 294 26, 335 
Genmanyes aaa ae 1, 359, 642 SPA KO) I) Wren | 2 eee 233, 271 496, 425 
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The largest amount of trade, as regards tonnage, passed through 
the port of Asuncion, shipments through that city comparing with 
those through other ports as follows: 


























Ports Imports Exports Ports : Imports Exports 
Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms 
SAN berdiee sees ees eee ; 97, 767 || Humaita_------------- : 506, 116 
Asuncion2ss2-22- === 104, 413, 260 129406503 7ac\\mibilan ee as ee 986, 890 9, 331, 341 
UAV OlaSH eee Sol se a 361, 260 710, 000 | Wille tay Bessa es eee 397, 230 2, 773, 310 
Concepcion.-_---------- 7, 253, 880 11, 851, 956 | 
Encarnacion__-_-------- 9, 499, 140 60, 501, 913 | No talbene = ewe 122, 989,130 | 214, 837, 540 





(Industrias, Asuncion, February 22, 1931, and March 1, 1931, and El Orden, Asuncion, March 26, 1931.) 
PERU 


ERECTION OF SPORTS CENTER.—A modern sports center, designed 
exclusively for the playing of Jai-Alai, has recently been erected in 
Lima by a group of Peruvian sportsmen among whom this popular 
Basque game has become a favorite. The building is constructed of 
reinforced concrete and has a seating capacity of 1,800. Its exterior, 
while plain, is of pleasing architecture. The principal features of the 
interior are tne well-lighted playing court and seats for spectators, 
which have been so arranged that an uninterrupted view of all plays 
may be obtained from every section of the boxes or balcony. (The 
West Coast Leader, Lima, February 10, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


Deposits IN Postal Savines Banx.—According to information 
recently submitted to the Legislative Assembly by the National 
Administrative Council, the total deposits in the current and savings 
accounts of the National Savings Bank on December 31, 1930, 
amounted to 7,949,192 pesos, or a net increase of 3,015,127 pesos over 
the deposits on December 31, 1929. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, 


March 16, 1931.) 
VENEZUELA 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE STATE OF SucRE.—In commemoration of the 
one hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary of the birth of Antonio 
José de Sucre, the Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, the Government of 
the Venezuelan State which bears his name has issued decrees author- 
izing the initiation of an important program of public works, which 
will begin immediately and afford employment to hundreds of labor- 
ers who are out of work. Among the various projects planned for 
Cumana, the birthplace of Sucre, are the paving of Altagracia Street 
with concrete, the laying of mosaic in Bermiidez Square, the construc- 
tion of another bridge over the Manzanares River to facilitate urban 
transit and connect the Cumana-Cumanacoa and Cumana-Guanta 
highways; and the improvement of San Antonio Hospital and the 
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public prison. In the city of Cariaco, the birthplace of Gen. José 
Francisco Bermitidez, another hero of the wars of independence, a 
bridge will be built over the Carinicuao River. In Mancuro, an 
important port opposite the island of Trinidad, a water system will 
be installed, and in Rio Caribe the principal street will be paved. 
Besides these, various schools will be created, subsidies granted to a 
number of private schools, and work done to widen and improve the 
highways. (La Nacién, Caracas, February 28, 1931.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION AND LABOR 
ARGENTINA 


Lasor Conaress.—The first National Labor Congress to be held 
under the auspices of the National Labor Bureau met in Buenos 
Aires March 25-27, 1931, under the presidency of Dr. Eduardo F. 
Maglione. The congress voted to hold annual meetings, and decided 
upon Cordoba as the seat of the next session, to which labor unions 
and employers’ associations will be invited to send representatives. 

In the resolutions passed, the following actions were recommended: 
The establishment of the portfolio of Labor in the cabinet; the crea- 
tion of special labor tribunals with power to enforce their findings; 
the consolidation of all public employment bureaus in the capital 
into a single national employment bureau, and the suppression of 
private ones throughout the Republic; the enforcement and extension 
of the law forbidding business on Sundays; and the passage of national 
laws on social insurance and industrial conciliation and arbitration. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 26 and 28, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


VACATION FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— The privilege of a vaca- 
tion of two weeks’ duration each year with pay was granted to all 
employees of the National Government who have served for a period 
of at least three consecutive years, by virtue of a decree issued by the 
Council of Government on February 14, 1931. Detailed regulations 
regarding the enforcement of the provisions of this act within each 
department will be drawn up by the Minister of that respective port- 
folio. (Hl Diario, La Paz, March 4, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 
IMMIGRATION REGULATION.—See p. 643. 
CUBA 


PoPpULATION OF CUBA AT END OF 1930.—<According to figures issued 
by the Census Bureau, the population of Cuba as of December 31, 
1930, was 3,713,676, or 105,848 more than the year before. (See 
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Butuetin for May, 1930.) The following table shows the population 
by Provinces, with the immigration during the calendar year of 1930: 


Province: Population 
PIM are CL elM RT Oe Ks = tees. ea i id Reus hol he ee Le Sg ee 324, 066 
VELEN Oz Oz Ne 2 SN Se CI a i Tag Re ee i ea eae gi Cem eal ce 971, 466 
TMU WO AES) ig SS Mei Se ey segs Ag AN ee nee ee ete 359, 562 
PSPS TA fo LB gt PS ee Dy A ee merci eS ASE 787, 449 
© ERT EA ULC iy gore ere oe IC ee es eee TRAIN AAS RAS RS i Oa 271, 286 
(OES ARS eS gl aS de ee a ate en etna) 924, 345 
saa eat os al FSI ale I aa ESS Ta ae alae eal is Pea er 75, 593 

PUR Cot y  Sry I 2IT pe RN Se Bet eh cy en eee TENG faint | ce 3, 713, 767 


(Report from Trade Commissioner, Habana, April 9, 1931.) 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS FOR 1928 AND 1929.—According to figures 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Ministry of the Treasury, 
27,314 immigrants entered Cuba during 1928. Of this number, 23,380 
were men and 3,934 women; 5,842 were married and 21,472 single; 
11,865 were literate, and 15,449 illiterate; and 1,597 were under 14 
years of age, 23,337 between 14 and 45 years, and 1,380 over 45 years. 
By far the largest number of the immigrants, 11,225, were farm work- 
ers; 3,946 were day laborers, and 1,845 business men. Six thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-four immigrants, including women and chil- 
dren, had no occupation, and that of the other 3,304 was not given. 

There were 10,135 immigrants less in 1929 than in the preceding 
year, the number, 17,179, representing a 37.1 per cent decrease. As 
in the previous year, the three main groups represented were farm 
workers, 6,401; day laborers, 3,284; and business men, 2,106. (Revista 
Internacional del Trabajo, Madrid, December, 1930.) 


ECUADOR 


PoPruULATION STATisTics.—With the provincial census taken under 
the direction of Sefior José Marfa Alvear on April 2, 1922, as a basis 
the Bureau of Statistics, Civil Registry, and Census of Ecuador has 
published a statement which estimates the population of the city of 
Quito on December 31, 1930, at 91,641 inhabitants. Politically 
Kcuador is divided into Provinces, cantons, and parroquias or munici- 
palities. Quito is the capital not only of the Republic but of the 
Province of Pichincha as well. The population of this Province is 
estimated by the bureau at 237,773 inhabitants and that of its four 
cantons—Quito,. Cayambe, Pedro Moncayo, and Mejia—at 179,326, 
26,430, 15,224, and 16,793 inhabitants, respectively. (Registro 
Oficial, Quito, February 16, 1931.) 

EL SALVADOR 


PopuLation or Ex Satyapor.—The total population of El Salva- 
dor, as of May 1, 1930, based on the census of October 15, 1929, and 
vital statistics covering the period between those dates, is reported 
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by the Department of Promotion and Public Works to have been as 
follows: 


Department: Population 
SEM ahitestey aAzWe Key cosy sae lias te et yes aye is MUR oe eR oe Dea ey a na ener a 191, 320 
ROEN O12 ye cs Weitere eat sa ine Te eee etam MR a Sah ly pee ek 154, 663 
ROPE TL Oat NY tea Ke) betreenpin een che aed at ony ier eae Ue OD Ale en pete le at 128, 048 
LOFSOUG I feH cWMRee ene neo Sepeee la ates Chea UA Cpr cauee nem en i Oneal teen eae a Or A 124, 859 
Baritbertade(Samtat Mec] ay) ss fs a eee eae ee ee eee 119, 178 
DSO MS OTM Et Cpe hae Beeps OPS ew eee tag Bi Mr eae ee 100, 896 
Vara s (Zale ate col ue ays seep ery ee se hee ~ 88, 229 
@uscatlany (Couey ec) eset ea re ee 83, 653 
© Teves te wn in wees eas te Sat ae es Pe ee een ey ce 82, 298 
HeN} AHO? 1 OUCH OY 2 0 en eee crenarchaeon  es eS  a 80, 024 
Salmi Vai Ce mite th See eee ec ar ane ek NE eet Stns led Sg 77, 584 
IMiormavaain, (Sela, [Pie wGieo))— ee ee 75, 013 
Tsar aU aa Go Se RG Hee ie os ee a ae Sere a 73, 285 
Cabanas: (Sensumtepeque) 252222 32 5 sae ee ee 58, 611 

TDR st bales a sce he a a ae pee ns ce ep ie 1, 437, 611 


(Boletin de Fomento y Obras Piblicas, San Salvador, July to September, 1930.) 
GUATEMALA 


NEW LABOR ORGANIZATION.—On March 5, 1931, a new labor organi- 
zation was founded in Guatemala City under the name of Labor 
Brotherhood, which has for its purpose the upholding of the rights of 
labor and the people in general, as well as the moral, material, and 
intellectual improvement of the working class. 

Some days earlier (February 24, 1931), as a result of action taken 
by the Labor Federation of Guatemala, a convention was held in 
Guatemala City in which nine important associations representing 
unions of printers, chauffeurs, tradesmen, and workers of all classes 
participated. One of the chief aims of the convention was to consider 
plans for encouraging the enforcement of all legislation which in any 
way concerns the laborer. (Diario de Guatemala, Guatemala City, 
February 26, 1931, and Diario de Centro-América, Guatemala City, 
March 18, 1931.) 

NICARAGUA 


Law ON EMPLOYMENT OF NATIONALS.—®ee p. 645. 


PARAGUAY 


VITAL sTATIstics.—The birth, marriage, and death rate per 1,000 
inhabitants in Asuncion during the year 1929 is reported by the 
General Bureau of Statistics to have been as follows: 


BSD gt ah seeses Mae ipece cu ne ron 2 Es ee I te nae 41.41 
Marriages G20 Sei aos ee duu eta et ae 5, 2B) 
Ga CSc ale eas ree Shag eG ao 19. 38 
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The total population of the city at the end of December, 1929, was 
set at 87,831, which, with the natural increase during the first nine 
months of 1930, gives a total population of 89,571 on September 30, 
1930, the date of the report. (El Orden, Asuncion, March 17, 1931.) 


PERU 


IMMIGRATION sTatristics.—All work involved in the compilation of 
Immigration statistics and the promotion of tourist travel were 
recently taken over by the Peruvian Touring Club when necessary 
economies forced the Government to abandon these activities, formerly 
handled through the Bureau of Immigration and Colonization. The 
Touring Club is financing the entire cost of this work, no subsidy or 
appropriation now being made for this purpose by the Government. 
(Hl Peruano, Lima, March 12, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


MIGRATION DURING 1930.—A total of 230,454 persons entered 
Uruguay through the various ports of the Republic during the year 
1930; those leaving numbered 203,109. Entries and departures: 
during the year 1929 were 201,781 and 184,514, respectively, which 
shows a migratory increase of 10,078 more persons in 1930 than in 
1929. The migratory movement through the different ports was as 
follows: 




















Ports Entries Departures| Difference 
AINALOSaN REN ANG KO) a gost ee a ae SM Se eee SE eae ee ona seer ae 152, 460 129, 632 +22, 828 
ATE cast ellanUinion) erate = SEA ne ee a ee 3, 549 3, 454 +95 
© Sra LT ra eee EE eH SD SN ee Sa RN a a 113 102 +11 
(Ooi oranda ee ae eR Ue NE ce es eS Be 4, 034 | 3, 824 +210 
(© are 1 eR a Fn ise SR dea S| a ee oN tran el Se 1, 584 |} 1, 657 —73 
Won Chill gs ras aa eee Se Ora ee eee ee 358 | 271 +87 
iN Ue vayPaliminatasst stot sr re See Ln Se Sse ee Bt eae | 1,014 | 754 +260 
Wa SEN A Os oa a eS Oe Ee re ee 11, 601 | 9, 553 +2, 048 
IES AVANS CT LOS Basse pee ee = a de anaes me UTE nti OTIS AOE tia 4,275 | 3, 589 +686 
CST ee Hs I FSO a MN Oo ANY eh Re CL 51, 121 29, 885 +1, 236 
IVER CC CCS ea een Seka iE Le ALAN EA aihipe Be Wa el Meese 322 373 = 
OTL ATO Meee eo pea et teres eS arises. soe ye pn ns me ee aN eee 6 +1 
ADrarraniey Wy Aes} (Lp) (COMME RRO PORNO) 5 eee | 17 10 aru 
MO Gal] A103 () Wibwa kes ee ak Le Are eer Ri de ee ie Sie tcl ae | 230, 454 203, 109 +27, 345 
INO tall O20 Mataael SaaS Eyre ta aia kone ty oe aia Ss eaten sea tl eek Oe | 201, 781 184, 514 +17, 267 





Of the total number of persons entering Uruguay during 1930, 
18,116 were reported by the General Bureau of Immigration to have 
been immigrants. These included 3,389 Spaniards, 2,424 Rumanians, 
2,125 Poles, 1,760 Italians, 1,123 Yugoslavs and 1,071 Lithuanians, 
the remainder, 5,224, representing smaller groups of other national- 
ities. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, March 16, 1931.) 


EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 
ARGENTINA 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL Councit oF Epucation.—Febru- 
ary 11, 1931, was the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
National Council of Education, founded by decree of January 28, 1881, 
during the presidency of Gen. Julio A. Roca. The first president of 
the council was Domingo Sarmiento, a former president of the Republic 
and a friend and admirer of Horace Mann. Services in celebration of 
the anniversary, held in President Roca School in Buenos Aires, 
were attended by the President of the Provisional Government, cabinet 
officers, members of the National Council of Education, and prom- 
inent educators. 

In 1930 there were 5,096 national schools throughout the Republic 
under the jurisdiction of the council; the 595,059 students attending 
these schools were taught by 25,554 teachers. The budget of the 
council for last year was 4,855,900 paper pesos. 

The following table gives comparative educational statistics for 
the city of Buenos Aires for the years 1881 and 1931: 


















































1881 1931 1881 1931 
Schools: Pupils: 
IPUDliCn see he ee ee 142 487 Rublicischoolssase=ss= =a 18, 023 238, 088 
IPriva tenses cee ey Ale ees 117 247 Private schools. __--------- 8, 629 40, 372 
MO tales Masons een ae 259 734 TNO tall Seen ee eae 26, 652 278, 460 
Teachers: Population: 
Publicischoolse=sss=s-=2—= 412 13, 341 Motalvevisi ae pees eee ae 250, 000 | 2, 200, 000 
ibrivateischools==ss=-=--5-= 427 1, 788 Schoola sis eae ees 50, 000 296, 000 
Children not attending school_-| 12, 448 12, 490 
MRO taleise as oe een 839 15, 129 





see de Instruccién Primaria, La Plata, March 1, 1931, and La Frensa, Buenos Aires, February 11, 
19381. 


SEMICENTENNIAL OF FOUNDING oF La Prata.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of La Plata will be celebrated in November, 
1932, by events national and international in character. Chief 
among the latter will be a meeting of the International Congress of 
Americanists. The committee in charge of entertainments has been 
announced as follows: Sefiores Vignatt, Duba, Garcia, Lecot, Verzura, 
Hirschi, Cavello, Elicabe, Alvarez, Silva, Erbitti, and Latorre. It is 
also proposed to erect a monument to Dardo Rocha, who, as governor 
of the Province of Buenos Aires from 1881-1884, was instrumental 
in the founding of La Plata, and who also founded the University of 
La Plata, serving in it as professor, president, and chancellor for life. 
(La Prensa, March 9, 1931.) 
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BOLIVIA 


PatiNo University Founpation.—An event of great importance 
in educational circles was the establishment of the Patino University 
Foundation of 1,000,000 bolivianos. The foundation is due to the 
generosity of the industrial magnate whose name it bears, Don Simoén 
Patifio, who created it in the belief that the future of Bolivia depends 
upon the training and ability of its leaders. It will aim to contribute 
effectively to the culture of the Republic by inspiring in the coming 
generations of university students a love of work and a respect for 
law, as well as by giving opportunity to scholars to carry out research 
honoring the Republic. 

Sefior Patifio intrusted to Sr. Georges Rouma the task of organizing 
the foundation and making its purposes and program known through- 
out Bolivia. The funds of the organization will be administered and 
its program prepared by four trustees, two of whom to be selected by 
Sefior Patifio or his heirs, and two by the universities of the Nation. 
The trustees will each serve 10 years ad honorem. The executive 
officer of the foundation is the General Secretary, who will be responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of the details of the program; in no event 
are the administrative expenses to exceed 15 per cent of the income. 
The first trustees appointed are: Dr. Daniel Sanchez Bustamante, 
president, and Dr. Juan Cabrera Garcia for the universities, and Dr. 
Arturo Loaiza and Dr. Carlos Calvo for the founder. Sr. Alfredo 
H. Otero has been named General Secretary ad interim. 

Measures already decided upon for carrying out the purposes for 
which the foundation was established include: Loans to deserving 
students who have given evidence of intellectual maturity and 
seriousness of purpose, the money to be repaid after the student has 
begun to earn his living by his profession; invitations to foreign spe- 
clalists to teach certain specific technical subjects and to lecturers 
visiting neighboring Republics to include Bolivia in their itinerary; 
the grant of an annual prize of 10,000 bolivianos for the best work on a 
subject dealing with the intellectual or economic progress of the 
country, the award to be used for foreign travel and study, or for the 
acquisition of such research aids as reference books or laboratory 
equipment; cooperation with other agencies in the establishment of 
technical, industrial, mining, and agricultural institutes; gifts to 
teachers of pedagogical books or subscriptions to educational journals; 
donations of books and scientific equipment to institutes, normal 
schools, and universities; the publication of scholarly books of out- 
standing merit which would not interest commercial publishers; and 
the promotion of the interchange of professors and students among 
the universities of the Nation. (HI Diario, La Paz, April 2, 1931.) 

CouRSE IN SPANISH AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE.—-A new law course 
covering the principal aspects of Spanish American jurisprudence from 
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the earliest precolonial times to the present day is now being offered 
by the university in La Paz as the result of the recent establishment 
of a professorship in that subject. One of the interesting features of 
the new course is the recognition of the influence of precolonial legal 
systems on contemporary juridical ideals and practices. As planned, 
the course covers two years and is divided into five general divisions, 
these including introductory studies, detailed considerations on vari- 
ous phases of precolonial, colonial, and postcolonial law, and the prob- 
able future juridical systems of Spanish America. Special attention 
is given throughout the course to geographical, demographic, and 
cultural influences and to comparisons, not only between written and 
customary laws, but also between the laws of different periods and 
different countries. A more precise conception of its scope may be 
gained through the outline of the subjects covered, which are as follows: 


Introduction: Elements of sociology; law or juridical sociology and its classifica- 
tion; object of Spanish American law, its content and importance; methods for the 
study of Spanish American law; and Spanish American legal bibliography, general 
and classical sources. 

Precolonial: Pre-Columbian geography; ethnography and demographic factors; 
historical and cultural aspects of the pre-Columbian period; written law and its 
correlation to customary law; political law; private law; international law; and 
comparative study of pre-Columbian American law with the juridico-political 
institutions of other primitive civilizations. 

Colonial law: Geography of colonial times; colonial ethnography and demo- 
graphic factors; historical and cultural aspects of the colonial period; written law 
and its relation to customary law; objective study of compilations of the Laws of 
the Indies; the work of Spanish American jurists; political law; private law; 
international law; and comparative study of indigenous law with contempora- 
neous and Jater colonial law. 

Postcolonial law: Review of the history of the war for independence and its 
juridical significance; the foundation of the American Republics and the geography 
of the period; the ethnography of the Republics and demographic factors; his- 
torical and cultural aspects of the various countries, gene1al history of the whole 
of Spanish America and that of each individual Republic; written law and its 
relation to customary law, and the work of national jurists; political law; private 
law; international law; comparative study of Spanish American law with other 
legal systems; and comparative study of the legal systems of the different 
Spanish American Republics. 

The juridico-political future of Spanish American law; conclusions on Spanish 
American law, and the probable future of Spanish American juridico-political 
institutions; the Spanish American juridico-politica] ideal; the juridico-political 
program; and the characteristics of contemporary Spanish American political 
parties, their ideals and methods. (Hl Diario, La Paz, March 18, 1931.) 


CHILE 


Ex Satto OsservaTory.—March 21, 1931, was the twelfth anni- 
versary of the establishment of E] Salto Observatory, founded by Sr. 
Julio Bustos Navarrete and situated on San Cristobal Hill, in the 
outskirts of Santiago. The observatory has specialized in meteoro- 
logical phenomena, and its work is known thoughout the world. 
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Among its activities for the year 1930 were the following: The com- 
pletion, after 10 years of labor, of a meteorological study of Chile; 
meteorological preparation for Antarctic exploration; studies on the 
eruptions of the volcanoes Llaima and Calbuco, the storms of June, 
1930, the possible meteorological origin of the Einstein effect, and 
similar subjects of scientific importance. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, 
March 21, 1931.) 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS.—Sefiora Herminia A. de Davila, wife of 
the Ambassador of Chile to the United States, held an exhibition of 
paintings in the Roerich Museum, New York, from May 2 to 16, 1931. 
The landscapes, which were numerous, were especially notable. 


COLOMBIA 


NATIONAL LITERATURE PRIZE.—On March 3, 1931, the national 
literature prize was established by Congress in honor of the memory 
of the famous Colombian writer José Maria Vergara y Vergara (1831— 
1872), on the centenary of his birth. A fund of 10,000 pesos has 
been set aside, of which half the interest will be used for the prize, 
and the other half added to the capital; this will be done until the fund 
amounts to 100,000 pesos, when the entire interest will be granted to 
the author of the book selected as the one published during the pre- 
ceding year most completely fulfilling the condition that it ‘exalt 
Colombian character” in some form. The jury for this award is to 
be composed of three members, one of whom will be selected by the 
Minister of Education, another by the Colombian Academy, and the 
third by the directors of the press of Bogota. Since one object of 
the award is the stimulation of books national in character, the judges 
may select the prize-winning publication from the fields of fiction, 
drama, poetry, journalism, criticism or other essays, or scientific, 
historical, pedagogic, or art works. 

The establishment of the prize in the name of José Maria Vergara y 
Vergara is most appropriate, for he was the precursor of typically 
Colombian literature and the outstanding representative of his gen- 
eration. (Diario Oficial, March 9, 1931.) 


CUBA 


ScHOOL statistics IN Matanzas.—In his report to the Secretary 
of Public Instruction, Dr. Armando Mufioz, superintendent of schools 
of the Province of Matanzas, stated that at the end of February, 
1931, there were 942 classrooms in use. Of these, 482 were in the 
124 urban schools, 418 in the 383 rural schools, and 42 for special 
instruction. There were 233 school gardens, 305 school libraries 
containing 11,766 volumes, 395 school museums, 242 parent-teacher 
associations, 285 school savings banks whose deposits totaled $696, 
and 16 manual training shops. During the month of February, 19 
historical-geographical excursions organized by teachers were taken. 


(Heraldo de Cuba, March 21, 1931.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—HAITI 


DomMINICAN-HAITIAN LIBRARY.—On February 27, 1931, the Min- 
ister of the Dominican Republic at Port au Prince, Sefior Don Agus- 
tin Malag6n, jr., tendered a reception on the occasion of the eighty- 
seventh anniversary of the independence of his country. In the 
presence of the President of the Republic of Haiti, Hon. Sténio Vin- 
cent, and members of his cabinet and the diplomatic and consular 
corps, Sefior Malagén opened a library established at his legation 
under the auspices of the president of the Dominican Republic, 
General Rafael Trujillo Molina, where books by Dominican and 
Haitian authors will be collected. It is expected that the establish- 
ment of this Dominican-Haitian library will serve to strengthen the 
close cultural relations which exist between the peoples of these two 
neighboring republics. (Le Matin, Port au Prince, March 2, 1931; 
Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, March 14, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 





BoLiIvARIAN MUSEUM AND LIBRARY.—The Bolivarian Society of 
Ecuador is soon to establish a museum where uniforms, medals, 
swords, decorations, and other objects which belonged to the Liberator 
and the leaders of the wars of independence will be collected. The 
resolution of the Governing Board of the Society which provides for 
the establishment of this museum also makes provisions for the crea- 
tion of a library and archives where books and documents relative to 
Simén Bolivar and the wars of independence will be kept. (EI 
Comercio, Quito, March 10, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


ScHooL ExcursIons.—Interesting plans for a series of school excur- 
sions for study purposes were recently completed by the teaching 
staff of the Central Normal School for Boys in Guatemala City. 
The first of the excursions was held on March 4, 1931, when students 
of that institution made trips to different places near the capital to 
visit schools and collect material for their respective classes in botany, 
zoology, and manual training. Pupils of the fourth-year class visited 
Mixco, where one of them made an address in the national school 
for boys on the instruction of civics and another, in the school for girls, 
on ethics and etiquette; those of the third-year class visited Chinautla 
on a botany excursion, carrying on a study of the plants found in that 
region and collecting all the important varieties for the formation of 
herbariums; those of the second-year class went to Lavarreda on a 
zoological trip to gain first-hand information on the fauna there and to 
collect insects; and those of the first-year class collected material at 
Santa Rosita for use in their manual training classes. In each of the 
towns mentioned, one student from the Central Normal School gave 
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a simple talk in the local school on oral hygiene. Upon their return 
the pupils of the normal school were required to submit a written 
account of their trip, including a report of their work and persona[ 
impressions regarding the excursion. (Diario de Centro-Ameérica, 
Guatemala City, March 4, 1931.) 

PROPAGATION OF MEDICINAL PLANTS.—As the result of a suggestion 
recently made by the School of Natural Sciences and Pharmacy, the 
President has authorized the transfer of the supervision of the botani- 
cal garden in Guatemala City to the National University. The work 
of its reorganization and classification subsequently undertaken by 
that institution is in charge of the School of Natural Sciences and 
Pharmacy, which hopes to make the garden of immediate use and 
afford a place where physicians, pharmacists, and students may carry 
on research on cultivated plants having medicinal properties. The 
botanical garden of Guatemala was organized in the year 1923; since 
that time, many plants have been imported from different European 
countries for experimental purposes and placed in the collection there. 
(Diario de Centro-América, Guatemala City, March 7, 1931.) 


HAITI 


SCHOOL TO BE COMPLETED AT Port-pE-Parx.—The new Brothers 
School at Port-de-Paix, half of which was constructed in 1929 to per- 
mit partial abandonment of the old school, will soon be completed, 
funds having become available for this purpose. The building will be 
a U-shaped structure with 1-story wings and a 2-story center con- 
taining 10 classrooms, administrative offices, and living quarters. 
(Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, 
Port-au-Prince, March, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


Wortp Press Conaress.—Final preparations are now under way 
for the World Press Congress to be held in Mexico City from August 
10 to 14, 1931. An interesting, informative and educational program, 
during which subjects of national and international character affecting 
journalism will be discussed by prominent figures of the newspaper 
world, has been arranged and numerous opportunities offered delegates 
for becoming better acquainted with Mexico through sightseeing and 
visits to points of interest. The honorary president of the Congress, 
Dr. Walter Williams, President of the University of Missouri, and the 
President, Robert Bell, of the Lyttleton Times, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, will preside at the convention sessions. 


NICARAGUA 


Banp concrerts.—The Government, through its respective depart- 
mental authorities, has recently concluded arrangements with the 
leaders of local bands for a series of open-air concerts to be given in 
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the public parks of Rivas, Matagalpa, and Jinotega for the purpose 
of developing in the people a taste for music, recognized as an essential 
part of their education. Two concerts will ordinarily be given each 
week, others being held on important civic occasions, holidays, and 
as a part of festivities for high Government. officials. (La Gaceta, 
Managua, February 12, 17, and 19, 1931.) 


PERU 


NEW UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT.—Dr. José Antonio Encinas was 
chosen president of the University of San Marcos in Lima as a result of 
the election held on March 14, 1931, in accordance with provisions of 
the provisional statutes of the university recently enacted by the 
Council of Government. Doctor Encinas, who is recognized as one 
of the outstanding educators of Peru, took up his new duties on 
March 20,1931. (La Crénica, Lima, March 15, and 21, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


ScHooL notrs.—The last report of the National Administrative 
Council contains the following information regarding educational 
activities during 1930: 


The Ministry of Education has been particularly interested in carrying out its 
many building plans without delay, and, as a result of these efforts, 228 schools 
were constructed during the year at a cost of more than 3,000,000 pesos. 

In December, 1930, the public schools in the Republic numbered 1,310, were 
staffed by 4,022 teachers, and had a total registration of 162,115 children with an 
average attendance of 124,106. The program of adult education consisted of 61 
courses; 2 special evening courses were also offered. These 63 courses were directed 
by 235 teachers and had an average attendance of 5,177. Other institutions 
that contributed to the educational movement of the country were the following: 
2 normal institutes, 2 institutes for deaf mutes, 5 open-air schools, a seaside chil- 
dren’s colony, a school preventorium, a school for abnormal children, 65 itinerant 
schools, and 4 experimental schools. Some of the features of the work accom- 
plished during the year were: Special classes for mentally retarded pupils, classes 
in orthophony, and the maintenance of the school situated in the ‘‘Solar de 
Artigas’’ (the site where Artigas died) in Paraguay. In Montevideo there are 
36 teachers of dressmaking, 3 of manual training, and 3 of singing. 

Careful attention was given to the problem of rural education; it was decided to 
organize consolidated schools, to be formed by the union of three or four neighbor- 
ing schools, with a staff of one or two teachers. These schools will be housed in 
appropriate buildings especially designed for the purpose, and children who live 
more than a kilometer (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) from the school will be trans- 
ported free of charge. 

During the month of August there took place in Montevideo the Tenth Con- 
gress of Supervisors, which was presided over by the National Council of Primary 
and Normal Education. All the supervisors of the Republic participated in this 
gathering. The subjects for discussion dealt with the principles of modern 
education and their application to Uruguayan conditions. 

As was the case in former years, teachers came together several times during the 
year in different parts of the country to discuss educational problems; vacation 
courses were also held in Montevideo. These gatherings and courses have as 
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their immediate purpose the professional advancement of teachers in service, 
especially of those employed in the rural schools. 

Educational programs began to be broadcast on April 1, 1930, by the Official 
Radio Broadcasting Service, which has functioned since December 18, 1929. 
The programs included music, readings of dramatic works, lectures, talks to chil- 
dren, addresses on cultural subjects, useful information, and entertainments organ- 
ized by private and official institutions. The collection of national phonographic 
records, numbering 4,985, has also been utilized to give the radio public opportu- 
nity to listen to selections of great artistic merit. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, 
March 16, 1931.) 

VENEZUELA 


Exposition oF MANvEL Casrié.—On March 1, 1931, an exposition 
of paintings by the well-known landscape artist, Manuel Cabré, was 
opened in the Central Club in Caracas. Sefior Cabré, who was de- 
scribed by one critic in Caracas as a ‘‘typical and perhaps the greatest 
representative of the new generation of Venezuelan painters,” began 
his career in Venezuela. Later he went to France where he studied 
and worked for 10 years, but he has now returned to Venezuela. 
According to the press his recent exhibit in the capital aroused much 
interest and received very favorable comment. (El Universal, Caracas, 
March 1, 1931, and Nuevo Diario, Caracas, March 7, 1931.) 


<0 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


MATERNITY CENTER IN Santa Rosa.—The National Bureau of 
Hygiene has secured the cooperation of local institutions in its work 
of organizing public health and hygiene services in the Territories of 
the Republic, a work which otherwise would be severely limited by 
lack of funds. In accordance with this scheme, a Maternity and Child 
Health Center is planned for Santa Rosa, in the Territory of La 
Pampa. The center will include a prenatal consultation clinic, a 
maternity and convalescent ward, a small children’s hospital to which 
they will be admitted alone or with their mothers as the case may 
require, a home for abandoned children, child-care classes for mothers 
and girls, and a dental clinic. The administration of the center will 
be under the direction of the national bureau, assisted by the Women’s 
Committee of the Child Welfare Board of the city and certain munici- 
pal doctors, dentists, and nurses, all of whom will give their services 
ad honorem. (Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aires, March 4, 1931.) 


CHILE 


WaTER SUPPLY FOR SAN RosENDO.—San Rosendo, an important 
railway center in the Province of Concepcion, has just completed the 
installation of a modern water-supply system. The Laja River is the 
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source, and the water is aerated by two groups of pumps operating 
alternately, each capable of supplying 24 liters (liter equals 0.91 
quart) of water a second. The reservoir has a capacity of 500 cubic 
meters (cubic meter equals 35.314 cubic feet), and is supplied to the 
town by 4,180 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) of pipes. Sixteen fire 
hydrants have been established, 20 hygienic drinking fountains, and 
2 troughs for animals. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, March 20, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 
ORGANIZATION OF PusLic WELFARE BuREAU.—See p. 644. 
MEXICO 


PUBLIC RESTAURANTS.—On March 1, 1931, the Bureau of Public 
Welfare established nine public restaurants in Mexico City to provide 
nourishing food to those in need. The meals served in these restau- 
rants consist of such simple and wholesome dishes as soup, rice, beans, 
and bread, and may be secured by any person upon the presentation 
of the ticket issued for this purpose by the Bureau of Public Welfare. 
Large numbers of the tickets have been placed on sale at 10 centavos 
each in the principal stores and other commercial firms of the city, and 
are being recommended to the charitably inclined for distribution to 
the poor in the place of alms. (1 Universal, Mexico City, March 11 
and 21, 1931.) 

PANAMA 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR ANTITUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN.—A reso- 
lution of the Antituberculosis Committee of Panama providing for 
the construction of hospitals and dispensaries in the provincial capi- 
tals of the Republic and the appropriation of $264,240 for a campaign 
against tuberculosis, malaria, and hookworm, has been approved 
by President Alfaro through an executive decree issued on March 9, 
1931. (Star and Herald, Panama, March 10, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


X-RAY BUILDING.—An X-ray building recently constructed as a 
unit of the Clinical Hospital in Asuncion at a cost of 567,000 pesos 
paper was formally opened on March 25, 1931, by Dr. Alejandro 
Davalos, the Dean of the Medical School. Those present at the 
ceremony included the Minister of Justice, Worship, and Public 
Instruction, the President of the University, the Director of the 
Clinical Hospital, the Director ad interim of the National Bureau of 
Hygiene and Public Welfare, various university professors, and a 
large number of students. The new section of the hospital will be 
known as the Dr. José Gomez Brizuela X-ray Building; it is named for 
the late Dr. Gémez Brizuela, through whose generosity the establish- 
ment of this service was made possible. A short while before his 
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death Dr. Gémez Brizuela expressed a desire that his X-ray apparatus, 
purchased at a cost of $19,000, should be given to the hospital; after 
his death his wife added to this donation a gift of 200,000 pesos paper 
toward the cost of an adequate building in which it could be installed. 
The remaining sum necessary for the construction of the building 
was appropriated by the Government. Dr. Oscar Boettner has been 
appointed director of the new service. (HI Diario, Asuncion, March 
11 and 25, 1931.) 
VENEZUELA 


INCREASED WATER SUPPLY.—The Department of Public Works has 
recently issued an order which provides that studies be made on the 
possibility of sinking additional wells in order to increase the present 
water supply of Caracas. It is said that the Department of Public 
Health, Agriculture, and Stock Raising recently concluded a study 
of the water system of the capital for the purpose of determining 
measures which would improve the service in private homes, and that 
as a result attention was called to the need for improving the water 
mains throughout the city. Plans for the installation of a chlorinator 
are also reported to have been taken under consideration. 

The studies authorized by the Department of Public Works are of 
great importance and fulfill a need which is becoming increasingly 
evident. During the last two years the department in question has 
made a great effort to discover the best means for improving the 
system of supply and distribution. One of the commissions which 
studied the problem, advised the renewal and extension of mains at 
many places, and proposed the installation of high pressure mains 
so that a fire department might be organized. (E17 Universal, Caracas, 
March 11, 1931, and Report of the United States Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, Caracas, March 28, 1931.) 


oe 


NECROLOGY 
EL SALVADOR 


Dr. Jost Antonio Roprigurz.—On February 16, 1931, Dr. José 
Antonio Rodriguez, Salvadorean legislator, diplomat, and jurist, died 
in San Salvador. During a long life of public service, Doctor Rod- 
riguez held the positions of President of the National Assembly, 
Secretary of State, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to many Central American Republics and to Mexico, Judge of 
the Courts of Second and Third Instance, and Justice of the Supreme 
Court. His passing is felt by his friends and acquaintances in both 
Kl Salvador and other countries, to be a distinct loss for that Re- 
public. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, February 17, 1931.) 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 15, 1921 























Subject Date Author 
BOLIVIA 
1931 
Executive decree of Mar. 14, 1931, restoring the income tax law | Mar. 23 | Paul C. Daniels, vice consul 
of May 8, 1928. ee at_La Paz. 
Review of commerce and industries of Bolivia for the year | Mar. 24 Do. 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. 
BRAZIL 
Obligatory civil registration of births in Brazil. Decree of | Feb. 26 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
Feb. 19, 1931. eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. 23, | Apr. 8 Do. 
1931. 
CHILE 
Review of commerce and industries of the Arica consular | Mar. 21 | Edward B. Rand, vice consul 
district, for year ended Dec. 31, 1930. at Arica. 
Highway system of the Province of Antofagasta_._..-.-------- Apr. 13 | Thomas 8. Horn, consul at 
Antofagasta. 
COLOMBIA 
Reconstruction of Buenaventura-=_.-..-.-...---.-----.-------- Apr. 7] D. H. Myers, vice consul at 
Buenaventura. 
Review of commerce and industries of Santa Marta consular | Apr. 11 | LaVerne Baldwin, vice consul 
district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931. at Santa Marta. 
Review of the Medellin consular district, quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 13 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
31, 1931. ; Medellin. 
Commerce and industries of the Cartagena district, quarter | Avr. 16 | Eli Taylor, vice consul at 
ended Mar. 31, 1931. Cartagena. 
COSTA RICA 
Report on Executive decree concerning the registry of conduct | Apr. 20 | David J. D. Myers, consul at 
and penal antecedents. San Jose. 
CUBA 
Review of commerce and industries of Nuevitas consular dis- | Mar. 31 | E. A. Wakefield, consul at 
trict, for calendar year 1930. Nuevitas. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 2| F. T. F. Dumont, consul gen- 
1931. eral at Habana. 
Aurtomobilersh owas Cri aes se es ee ee eee Apr. 10 | Knox Alexander, consul at 
Matanzas. 
eee from review for quarter ended Mar. 31,1931 (Matanzas | Apr. 27 Do. 
istrict). 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of the district of Puerto Plata, quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 16 | Elvin Seibert, vice consul at 
31, 1931. Puerto Plata. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 18 | Hedley V. Cook, jr., consul at 
31, 1931. Santo Domingo City. 
HONDURAS 
Balance sheet of the Banco Atlantida__._...-_-..--_-.-.------ Mar. 26 | T. Monroe Fisher, consul at 
Tela. 
MEXICO 
Industrial establishments of Mexico, census of May 15, 1930__| Apr. 18 | Stephen E. Aguirre, vice con- 
sul at Mexico City. 
Inauguration of new electric light and power company at | Apr. 24 | Edward I. Nathan, consul at 
Monterrey. Monterrey. 
PANAMA 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. 31, |__.do_-___- Herbert O. Williams, consul at 
1931. Panama City. 
URUGUAY 
Road building in the country districts of Uruguay__________-- Mar. 20 | Leslie E. Reid, consui general 
i | at Montevideo. 
Street paving in Montevideo______2._--.----- 1 eee Mar. 21 Do. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of Caracas consular district, quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 14 | H. C. von Struve, consul at 
1931. Caracas. 
Construction worker ale as Gyr aire epee ee ee Apr. 27 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
at La Guaira. 
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DR. FABIO LOZANO, THE NEW MINISTER 
OF COLOMBIA IN WASHINGTON 


RESIDENT Enrique Olaya Herrera, of Colombia, who resigned as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his country 
near the Government of the United States in order to assume the high 
office he now holds, appointed as his successor to the diplomatic post 
in Washington the distinguished statesman and diplomat, Dr. Fabio 
Lozano. 
On presenting his letters of credence to President Hoover, a cere- 
mony which took place at the White House on May 20, 1931, Doctor 
Lozano said: 


It is a high honor to me to present to Your Excellency, together with the letters 
of recall of Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, now President of Colombia, the documents 
which accredit me as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of my 
country before the Government of the United States. 

In the discharge of the duties of my position I shall steadily continue the policy 
of frank and sincere friendship followed by my illustrious predecessor. I am in 
hearty accord with this policy and venture to count, in carrying it out, on the 
reciprocity of ideas and sentiments of the Government and the people of the 
United States. 

In my long public life I have earnestly labored in behalf of the Pan American 
doctrine of justice and respect of good will and cooperation among the nations, 
for I am deeply convinced that the firm and general practice of this doctrine will 
not only carry the greatness of the United States to its height and lead to the full 
achievement of the progress and culture of this continent, but enable our peoples 
to acquire greater aptitude in cooperating toward the welfare of the rest of the 
world. 

Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera lived among you for long years as Minister from 
Colombia, until he had to return to Bogota to assume the Chief Magistracy in 
obedience to the free and spontaneous vote of his fellow citizens. He retains a 
sincere admiration for this great democracy and a grateful memory of Your 
Excellency, and charges me to express to you on this formal occasion his best 
wishes for your happiness. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to add my own personal good wishes, and to express 
to you the deep satisfaction which I experience in assuming before your Govern- 
ment the diplomatic mission with which my country has honored me. 
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To these friendly sentiments President Hoover replied no less 
cordially: 


It gives me great pleasure to receive from you the letters whereby you are 
accredited as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia near the Government of the United States. You have likewise 
delivered to me the letters of recall of your distinguished predecessor, His Excel- 
leney Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera. 

For more than eight years during his sojourn in Washington it was my pleasure 
to know Doctor Olaya, who contributed so much to strengthening the ties that 
bind our two countries, and I have therefore followed with especial interest the 
admirable progress and constructive achievements which have marked his 
occupancy of the Chief Magistracy of the Republic of Colombia during so diffi- 
cult a period in your country’s economic life. He has displayed the ability and 
wisdom during his brief tenure of his high office which his many friends in 
Washington so confidently expected. 

It is, therefore, especially gratifying to learn how closely you share his views 
and that you will continue the policy of frank and sincere friendship, based on 
justice and mutual respect, which characterized his relations with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Your long and distinguished career in the public 
life and service of your country makes you unusually well qualified to continue 
and strengthen the existing bonds of friendship and sympathy which unite 
Colombia and the United States, and I take pleasure in assuring you, Mr. Minis- 
ter, that you will receive from me and from the officials of this Government the 
heartiest cooperation. 

Your timely allusion to Pan American ideals and your conviction that the 
practice of the doctrine of justice and respect, of good will and cooperation 
between the nations of this hemisphere will prove of valuable and lasting benefit 
to the welfare of the world, will strike a responsive chord in the hearts and opin- 
ions of the American people. 

I am happy to weleome you to Washington, Mr. Minister, and I hope that 
your stay in this country will be most pleasant. I request you to convey to His 
Excellency President Olaya Herrera my best wishes for the continued happiness 
and welfare of the Republic of Colombia and my own most cordial personal 
greetings. 


The new representative of the Republic of Colombia is a native 
of Santa Ana, in the Department of Tolima, where he was born in 
1866. Both his parents, Gen. Juan de Dios Lozano and Sra. Maria 
Josefa Torrijos, belonged to distinguished families that have contrib- 
uted notably to the national welfare from the time of the War of 
Independence down to the present day. 

Doctor Lozano, who was educated at the Colegio de San Simon 
at Ibagué, graduated from the normal course when very young and 
for several years thereafter devoted himself to teaching. Many of 
his students have distinguished themselves in later life; among such 
was the present Primate of Colombia, Archbishop Perdomo. 

For over 20 years Doctor Lozano has played an important part 
in the political life of his country, both in Departmental legislatures 
and in the national Congress; just before leaving for the United 
States, in April, he was reelected to the national Senate for the term 
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1931-1934. In the same month he was unanimously elected, by the 
Liberal members of the House of Representatives, chairman of the 
National Committee of the Liberal Party, in whose organization he 
has long been a leading figure. 

As Minister of Colombia to Peru, a post to which he was appointed 
in 1920, Doctor Lozano has also rendered noteworthy services to his 
country. During the 10 years that he resided in Lima, he was instru- 
mental in settling, by means of the Lozano-Salomdn Treaty, the 
boundary dispute which had been pending between his nation and 
Peru since 1822. The treaty, which was signed March 24, 1922, was 
ratified by Colombia in 1925 and by Peru in 1927; ratifications were 
exchanged in Bogota in 1928, and the terms of the treaty fulfilled by 
the survey and delivery of the territory in question in 1929 and 1930. 

Doctor Lozano left the diplomatic service to accept the portfolio 
of Public Works in the Cabinet of President Olaya Herrera, a ministry 
which he held until the end of 1930, when he resigned to attend to 
personal affairs. His retirement to private life was of short duration, 
however, for in the spring of 1931 he was appointed Minister to the 
United States. 

Besides responding freely to the demands of public life, Doctor 
Lozano has written authoritatively on a wide variety of subjects. 
He is the author of many publications dealing with political, historical, 
and economic subjects, as well as with international law. One of his 
recent works, With the Agriculturists of Colombia, was warmly received 
by the critics and by the public, and is already considered an in- 
dispensable reference book. A high opinion is also held of his his- 
torico-political monographs on Murillo and the 23d of May. He 
was the founder and for many years the owner of the daily newspaper 
El Correo Liberal, and for more than 30 years he has contributed to a 
number of Colombian and foreign newspapers and magazines. Be- 
sides being a writer of note Doctor Lozano is considered one of the 
most eloquent of the present-day orators in his country. His addresses 
and speeches would fill many volumes. 

Among the learned societies of which Doctor Lozano is a member are 
the Colombian Academy of History, the National Society of Agri- 
culturists, the Society of the Founders of Independence, and the 
Geographic Society of Lima. He has been decorated with the Cross 
of Boyaca and with the medal of the Guard of Honor of the Liberator, 
both of Colombia, with the Grand Cross of the Sun of Peru, and with 
medals by the Bolivarian Societies of Colombia and Peru. 

Doctor Lozano brings to his duties as member of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union the same enthusiasm for Pan 
American ideals which distinguished his predecessor. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY THROUGHOUT 
THE AMERICAS 


Compiled by ENriqur Coronapo 


Assistant Editor of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


S one of the Latin American newspapers aptly said, ‘‘The enthu- 

silastic statements spoken throughout the American Continent 

on the occasion of the celebration of Pan American Day, April 14, 

1931, are still reechoing,”’ for the sentiments expressed on that 

memorable day came from the heart of each nation, and the event 

was celebrated joyfully as another degree in the fulfillment of the 
ideal of peace and harmony. 

All the American nations responded to the suggestion of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and by decree or 
proclamation April 14 was designated as the day on which these 
Republics, inspired by mutual confidence, will each year devote to 
studying and understanding the national ideals of their sister countries. 
In this spirit of cooperation they, with one accord, will ‘‘reaffirm the 
ideals of peace and continental solidarity which one and all profess, 
strengthen their natural and historic bonds, and recall the common 
interests and aspirations which make the countries of this hemisphere 
a center of positive influence in the universal movement in favor of 
peace, justice, and law among nations,” as one of the decrees phrased it. 

In the official exercises the friendly sentiments of the American 
peoples toward each other were publicly emphasized by leading 
statesmen. 'To these demonstrations must be added others, first of 
all those in the schools and colleges, for it is to the youth of to-day 
that we must confide the carrying out to-morrow of the Pan American 
ideal, actively fostered for more than 40 years in this hemisphere. 
This fact was well expressed by the Secretary of State of Cuba, when 
he said: ‘“‘The celebration of this day has been extended to the public 
schools in order that our future citizens may learn as children to love 
their sister nations by knowing their heroes, learning their customs, 
appreciating their virtues, and respecting their laws. The school 
is the soul of a country; it molds men, creates the civilization under 
which they shall live; it indicates the degree of national development 
and influences every section of civic life.” 

In some of the American nations April 14 was declared a national 
holiday, while in others it was observed chiefly with special cere- 
monies in the schools and civic bodies. In every country the national 
flag was flown on public buildings, and the nation as a whole was 
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urged to celebrate the day as a symbol of the sovereignty of the 
Republics of America and of the voluntary union of them all into 
a continental community. 


OFFICAL CELEBRATIONS 


In Bogota, Colombia; Lima, Peru; Quito, Ecuador; San Jose, 
Costa Rica; and Habana, Cuba, the diplomatic representatives of the 
other American nations were received by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic. In Peru, Dr. Rafael Larco Herrera, in speaking 
of the significance of the gathering, included the following paragraph 
in his address of welcome: 


On this happy occasion it has seemed most fitting that this assembly should be 
simple and intimate, free from official pomp. To-day, you, the official representa- 
tives of these friendly sister nations, symbolize by your presence the united good 
will and unceasing efforts which you are converting, in the daily labor of your 
offices, into treaties and other expressions. Thus, consecrating our hearts and 
our thoughts to this high purpose, we are forming an American patriotism which 
is not a negation of national patriotism, but rather the sum, the essence, and the 
exponent of that of all our countries. 


The President of Mexico, Sr. Ortiz Rubio, sent by radio to every 
nation on this hemisphere a significant message emphasizing the 
spiritual harmony of the American Continent. His words were 
commented upon with approval in all countries. Among other things, 


he said: 


What are we celebrating on this occasion? It is the Pan American idea; that 
is, Pan Americanism. This is a noble and lofty celebration, because it has to do 
with a desire that has been latent for more than a century. Now that the 
passage of the years has brought to the nations of America their full majority, 
that desire has found expression in them, as though they were human beings 
endowed with physical and spiritual powers. 

We have indorsed the celebration of Pan American Day in Mexico because we 
firmly believe in Pan Americanism and trust that the great obstacles in the way 
of its realization will be surmounted. 


In El Salvador, where Pan American Day was declared a national 
holiday, an elaborate program, which will be described later, was 
arranged by the Minister of Public Instruction. In the evening a 
radio address, also carried to all America, was delivered by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Héctor David Castro, in which he 
spoke of the importance of the day in the following words: 


This act [the celebration of Pan American Day] signifies a true recognition of the 
common interests of this hemisphere, and offers at the same time inspiring mem- 
ories, as there pass in silent review the shades of the eminent statesmen who strove 
to unite in close bonds all the nations of free America. 

. . . The most genuine representative and noblest symbol of Pan Americanism 
is to be found in the immortal Liberator, Simén Bolivar, who, two days before the 
Battle of Ayacucho, wrote the famous message in which he laid before the heads 
of American Governments the idea of an assembly of plenipotentiaries which 
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should determine the destiny of America. . . . We Central Americans keep, as 
an undying memory of that idea and as evidence of our Pan American ideals at 
that time, the Treaty of Union, Alliance, and Perpetual Confederation cele- 
brated in 1825 between the Federated Republics of Central America and the 
Republie of Colombia. 

Nor should I forget to mention the Secretary of State of the United States, 
Hon. James G. Blaine, who in 1881 proposed the meeting of an international 
conference of American Republies, an ideal realized eight vears later in Washing- 
ton. The main object of the conference, as envisaged by its organizer, was 
to affirm peace between the American nations, and to assure, by arbitration 
and other means of conciliation, some way of reaching a peaceful solution of 
international conflicts. 


In Cuba a reception was given in the Department of State which 
was attended not only by the diplomatic and consular representatives 





PAN AMERICAN DAY IN BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


Members of the Latin American diplomatic corps in Bogota were guests at a reception given by Dr. 
Raimundo Rivas, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, on April 14. 


of the nations of America, but also of many of the countries of the Old 
World. In the brilliant address which marked the simple ceremony, 
the Secretary of State said: 


Pan Americanism, an outgrowth of those splendid early efforts of American 
rapprochement, had its legal beginnings in the conference of 1889 in Washington; 
but it was fostered in the cradle of American liberty by the aspirations of the 
greatest minds and by the extraordinary personality of the most valiant warriers. 
From Bolivar to José Marti we may trace a noble Pan American ideal. There- 
fore this concept belongs to all the nations of this continent, and is strengthened 
by a voluntary union which represents respect in our dealings one with the other, 
justice in our agreements, and liberty and law in our decisions. 


Pan American Day, as has been said, was observed in all the Ameri- 
can nations; the fact that some governments—as, for example, that 
of Honduras, where the observance was limited to the flying of the 
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National flag—did not celebrate the day officially was due principally 
to lack of time for the preparation of adequate ceremonies. No 
mention is made here of the official functions in the United States, 
because they were described in the BuLLETIN for May. 

The Senate of Colombia joined officially in the festivities of the 
day, calling for a reaffirmation of the ideals of continental peace and 
solidarity which have inspired the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In Bolivia, on motion of Representative Fidel Ansa, the 
House of Representatives gave a rising vote of homage to Pan Ameri- 
can Day. 

In Rio de Janeiro salutes were fired by the army and navy, and 
the flag was flown on all public buildings, as on many private ones. 
In the Ministry of Labor, Dr. Lindolfo Collor spoke on the significance 
of the day at the flag-raising ceremonies. 

On that day, too, many of the American nations greeted each other 
through their Ministries of Foreign Affairs, repeating their heartfelt 
desires for the continued fellowship of their sister nations, and for 
the daily strengthening of their common bonds. 


CELEBRATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


As was suggested by many of the resolutions and decrees establish- 
ing Pan American Day, the close union of the independent nations 
on the American Continent has its origin in the fellowship of the 
school children, since they are to make up the America of the future. 
Therefore in many nations the main celebration of Pan American 
Day took place in the schools and universities. The account which 
follows was drawn from information sent to the Pan American Union 
by Ministers of Public Instruction, directors of educational institu- 
tions, and the press. 

In Argentina a notable gathering in the Argentine-American Cul- 
tural Institute of Buenos Aires witnessed the presentation by the 
United States Ambassador, Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, of the prizes 
awarded to Sr. Alfredo Guttero and Sr. Antonio Pedone for their 
paintings shown in the Pan American Exhibition of Contemporary 
Paintings, held early this year in the Baltimore Museum of Art.? 
In congratulating the artists, Ambassador Bliss said: 

The timely arrival of these prizes enables me to present them on this auspicious 
date, set aside as Pan American Day by the Governments of this continent, in 
the sympathetic atmosphere of this building. Nothing seems to me more fitting 
than that we should meet for this purpose in the Instituto Cultural, whose members 
have bound themselves to the high task of increasing the knowledge in Argentina 
and in the United States of the cultural development of each. This is a par- 
ticularly happy occasion, because we are met here to-day, inspired by fraternal 
sentiments, in an act of significant justice which signally marks the progress and 
distinction of Argentine art. 





1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for February, 1931. 
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After the presentation of the awards Prof. St. John Garwood spoke 
of the life, career, and influence of Thomas Jefferson. 

In La Plata the celebration of Pan American Day took place in 
the assembly hall of the Colegio Nacional. Dr. Ricardo Levene, Pres- 
ident of the University of La Plata, presided at the meeting, and 
stressed the need for increasingly intimate relations with professors 
and students of other nations. The main address was delivered by 
Professor Verzura, who, after pointing out the necessity of friendly 
relations for the solution of international economic, geographic, and 
spiritual problems, said: 

April 14 has been appointed Pan American Day because it is the anniversary 
of the date on which the International Conference of American States, meeting 
in Washington in 1889-90, approved the resolution creating the Pan American 
Union. But this fact does not mean that we do homage to that institution. 
Rather, as the Director General of the Union has said, we pay our respects to 
the ideals which motivate the work of the organization of American Republics. 

The National Federation of Teachers of Argentina issued a state- 
ment praising the action of all the countries of America in setting 
apart one day in the year as an international holiday. 


Because of the fact that on April 14 all the schools of Bolivia were 
closed for the annual vacation period, the celebration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day was limited to raising the national flag on all the public 
buildings, in compliance with the presidential decree of September 
30, 1930. 


Although not declared a national holiday in Brazil, the day was 
observed with special exercises in the schools, as well as with other 
patriotic celebrations. 

In Bello Horizonte, Dr. Firmino Costa spoke at the Model Normal 
School on the Pan American Union and again at the Collegio Baptista 
on Bolivar. On that day the portrait of the Liberator, justly con- 
sidered the forerunner of Pan Americanism, was unveiled in the 
library of the normal school. 

The Superintendent of Schools of Porto Alegre ordered the fitting 
observance of Pan American Day in all schools in his district; ac- 
cordingly, the day was set apart as a manifestation of continental 
unity. The school children of the Rio Branco district gave an espe- 
cially interesting program, in which emphasis was placed on the 
harmonious union of the intellectual and social groups of the American 
nations. 

In Recife, Dr. Odilon Nester, professor in the law school, delivered 
a brilliant address before the school on the theme of Pan Americanism 
and continental relations. 
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Lack of time for more adequate preparation and the fact that many 
chools were closed for the vacation period robbed the celebration of 
Pan American Day in the Department of Cundinamarca, Colombia, 
of much of the brilliance it would otherwise have had. The Director 
of Public Education of the Department, however, has taken measures 
to insure its fitting observance in the future. 

In Cartagena, in the Colegio de la Esperanza, Dr. Antonio José de 
Irisarri delivered an eloquent address, in which he praised the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
outlined the altruistic aims to which that institution is consecrated, 
and demonstrated how all endeavors to increase the spiritual and 
material bonds uniting the American nations benefit the entire 
continent. Doctor Irisarri also lauded the unselfish work of school- 
teachers, to whom falls the task of kindling in each new generation 
the divine fire of progress. 

In the other Departments of the Republic resolutions were passed 
providing for the observance of the day in the schools and the flying 
of the national flag from public buildings. Services emphasizing its 
moral and social significance impressed upon the minds of the students 
the importance of the Pan American ideal and the necessity for realiz- 
ing it for the good of America and of humanity. According to press 
reports, the celebration of the day was observed throughout the 
Republic, even in remote districts. 


The presidential decree of September 8, 1930, ordered that on April 
14 the Cuban flag be raised on all government buildings, and urged the 
teachers of the nation to follow their high tradition by training the 
youth of the Republic to become model citizens of their country and 
of America. In accordance with this suggestion, the public schools 
of Cuba celebrated Pan American Day with special ceremonies. 


Schools throughout the Republic of Chile joined in the continent- 
wide celebration of the day. At the Women’s Normal School No. 1, 
in Santiago, a meeting attended by all the student body—the primary- 
school teachers of Chile in a very near future—was held; Miss Ruth 
Sedgwick, an exchange fellow, formerly of the staff of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, spoke on the aims and work of the Union. Her address 
was followed by the recitation of poems by writers of the other 
American nations and by musical selections. 

The students of School No. 29, of Concepcion, sent the following 
message to their fellow students throughout the Americas: 

We send a cordial greeting to all American students from the sylvan banks of 
the Bio-Bio; this greeting is as unsullied as the Andean snows, as warm as the red 
of our native copihues, and as true as the blue of our Chilean skies. May this greet- 
ing find us strong and united, so that neither discord nor war may separate us, and 
we may march together along the road of progress, chanting together the Song 
of Peace and of Labor. 
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In the Normal School of Chillan the students were told of the organ- 
ization and work of the Pan American Union, and the inspiring message 
to American youth, written by Gabriela Mistral for the first Pan Amer- 
ican Day, was read. 

In the Boys’ School No. 1, the most important secondary school of 
Valparaiso, a program was given in which all the students of the school 
of liberal arts and the preparatory school thereto participated. The 
flag of Chile was raised to the strains of the national hymn, sung by a 
chorus of 800 voices; Prof. Rafael Coronel, of Ecuador, delivered a 
stirring address on Pan Americanism, and a fourth-year student of 
the school gave a brief account of the activities of the Pan American 
Union. 

A similar celebration took place at the Girls’ School No. 1, where 
Pan Americanism was discussed by a teacher of history. 


In the Dominican Republic, too, the presidential decree establishing 
Pan American Day recommended its observance in the schools. At 
the Santa Ana Academy of Santiago the assistant principal, Sr. 
Antonio Cuello, spoke to the students on the importance of that day, 
on which, as he said, ‘‘ We should all take time to remember the close 
union of the Pan American countries and to consider as our common 
problems those that may arise in one or another nation; we should be 
ready to play our part in their happy solution.” 

The Hostos School of Santo Domingo prepared a special program, 
according to which each teacher explained simply and clearly to his 
class the meaning of the day, leaving on the youthful minds a deep 
impression of the significance which April 14 has for all the nations 
of the New World. 


The resolution of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
was heartily approved by the Government and the citizens of Ecuador; 
educational authorities promptly made arrangements for the suitable 
celebration of the day in schools. Therefore, in Quito and Guaya- 
quil special school programs were arranged featuring addresses on 
appropriate subjects and manifestations of American brotherhood. 
Similarly, the Montalvo Secondary School of Ambato observed the 
day with an address stressing the benefits of union to the American 
nations. 

The ‘Isabel the Catholic” Girls’ School of Quito gave a special 
entertainment, to which the diplomat:c representatives of the Ameri- 
can nations were invited. The program consisted of musical selec- 
tions, an address by one of the teachers, the recitation of Montalvo’s 
Essay on Washington and Bolivar, and tableaux symbolic of Pan 
Americanism. 
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The program for the observance of Pan American Day in El Sal- 
vador was arranged by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
public-school children of San Salvador marched past the City Hall to 
the Campo de Marte, where the students formed figures symbolic 
of Pan American Day, the national anthem was sung, and selections 
were played by the service band, the whole ceremony ending with a 
general review. During the evening an elaborate program was 
transmitted by radio to all the continent; musical compositions were 
rendered, poems were recited, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
delivered the address, from which a quotation has already been made. 

On April 10, in view of the approaching celebration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day, the President of El Salvador issued a decree establishing the 





A PAN AMERICAN DAY PAGEANT-IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An interesting feature of the Pan American Day .celebrations by the public schools of Washington was 
the pageant presented by pupils of the Raymond School. The central figures of the tableau typify 
“Pan America,”’ ‘‘Cooperation,”’ ‘Self Government,’’ and ‘‘ Friendship.”’ 


International School Bureau, under the Division of Libraries and 
Exchange of the Ministry of Public Instruction. The bureau will 
organize and encourage an interchange of correspondence and other 
activities between the school children of El Salvador and _ their 
colleagues of America. 


The Republic of Guatemala signified its approval of Pan American 
Day by decreeing it a national holiday and arranging that the public 
schools should hold literary and other exercises in keeping with the 
occasion. 

In the Normal School for Primary Teachers, the Colegio Europeo, 
and the Institute for Girls, suitable observances took place. On 
April 14, too, a new school for boys, bearing the name of the national 
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poet, José Batres Montufar, was opened. In Solola, at the Girls’ 
School, the primary school, and the José Miguel Vasconcelos School, 
musical selections and speeches marked the day. 


On March 20, 1931, the President of Haiti issued a decree declaring 
April 14 an annual national holiday, and recommending to schools, 
clubs, and the public in general its fitting celebration. The decree 
also provided that the national flag should be flown on that day in 
token of the spirit of continental solidarity and friendship felt by the 
Government and people of Haiti for those of the other Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


In Mexico, besides the official celebration mentioned earlier, many 
schools under the direction of the General Bureau of Education 
celebrated Pan American Day with musical and literary meetings. 


In Nicaragua, as in Panama, the fact that April 14 fell in the vaca- 
tion period prevented any school celebration of the day. 


In the Colegio Internacional of Asuncion, Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez, 
former Chargé d’Affairs of Paraguay in the United States, gave a 
speech in which he included an account of the history and functions 
of the Pan American Union. In the President Franco Normal School 
an assembly was held, attended by local authorities, educational 
officials, students, and the general public; at the meeting the im- 
portance and meaning of Pan Americanism were expounded. 


According to information provided by the educational authorities 
of the Republic, suitable arrangements were made in Peru for the 
celebration of the first day dedicated to the idea of American solidarity. 


It is safe to say that there was not a city or district of any impor- 
tance in the United States which did not celebrate Pan American 
Day with great enthusiasm. Among the universities sharing in the 
celebration were the University of Arizona, where the elaborate 
program included musical selections and songs from Latin America, 
together with addresses on Pan American themes; the University of 
Texas, where, in a hall adorned with the flags of all the American 
Republics, students, professors, and guests heard the speeches deliv- 
ered over the radio from the Pan American Union, followed by a 
reading of opinions of leading statesmen of America on the signifi- 
cance of the Pan American ideal; the University of Pennsylvania, 
where students of Latin American affairs called attention to the fact 
that the university was among the earliest, if not the very first, to 
establish courses on that subject; the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Duke University, where Dr. J. Fred Rippy spoke to the 
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students of Latin American history and to members of the Foreign 
Relations Club on the meaning of Pan Americanism; and the Uni- 
versity of Florida, whose special program of music and addresses in 
English and Spanish was sent by radio to all parts of the continent. 

Among the primary and secondary schools taking part in the 
observance of the day were the Bellows Falls High School, Vermont, 
which featured a tableau representing the 21 American nations 
and addresses on the Pan American Union, Simén Bolivar, San 
Martin, O’Higgins, and the Monroe Doctrine; the Pan American 
School of Richmond, Virginia; the East Orange High School, New 
Jersey; the Saxonville Junior High School, Framingham, Mass.; 
Proctor Academy, New Hampshire; and the schools throughout the 
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State of New York. In the James Monroe High School, of New 
York City, the enthusiasm of the Pan American Club was too great 
to be expressed within the official time limit; so Pan American Day 
became Pan American Week. 


The observance of April 14 held in the United States Public School 
in Montevideo was noteworthy in the Uruguayan celebrations. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of the United States, the 
superintendent of schools, and other officials were present. At the 
close of the speeches the diplomatic representative of the United 
States presented to the school an album prepared and signed by the 
students of one of the New York public schools. 


The Government of Venezuela, the fatherland of the Liberator, 
joined enthusiastically in the celebration of Pan American Day as a 
symbol of the sovereignty of the American nations and of their 
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voluntary union in a continental association. Special classes and 
lectures were held in the public schools, in accordance with the 
presidentia decree of September 24, 1930. 


OTHER CELEBRATIONS 


In view of the enthusiasm aroused by Pan American Day, many 
civic organizations and other bodies throughout the continent joined 
in the celebration. 

In Rio de Janeiro the Brazilian Federation for Feminine Progress 
held a meeting at which Dr. Ormenda Bastos, Sra. Mercedes de 
Gomes, and Stra. Bertha Lutz spoke. These addresses, broadcast by 
the Radio Club of Brazil, set forth the important role being played 
by American women for the closer fellowship of sister nations. 

The Organizing Committee of the Seventh Scientific Congress, 
which is to meet in Mexico City in February, 1932, celebrated Pan 
American Day with a banquet in Chapultepec Park. The chairman 
gave a detailed account of the labors of the committee up to the 
present time. Dr. Luis Sanchez Pontén, Chairman of the Section 
on Social and Economic Sciences of the committee, was the speaker 
at the banquet; he said that the future of America depends on the 
idea of American union, and that when the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Hispanic cultures unite, frontiers disappear, prejudices melt away, 
egotism and misunderstanding are dissipated, and the goal of conti- 
nental equality will be reached. 

Another meeting in Mexico City was held in the Alvaro Obregén 
Civic Center under the auspices of the Civic League, a dependency 
of the Bureau of Civie Affairs of the Federal District. The main 
address was delivered by a distinguished Mexican lawyer, Sr. Fran- 
cisco de P. Herrasti, who spoke of the meaning of Pan Americanism for 
all the American nations and of its importance for world equilibrium. 

The Rotary Club of Lima gave a luncheon to the diplomatic 
representatives of the Pan American nations, which was an occasion 
of good fellowship. The Rotary Club of Panama observed the day 
in a similar manner; speeches were made by Sr. Enrique Fonseca 
Zuniga, Minister of Costa Rica; Sr. Eduardo Rueda, Chargé d’ 
Affaires of Colombia; and Mr. James Zetec, entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In the United States the Pan American Society of New York gave 
a splendid banquet in the Hotel Biltmore, at which the Consuls 
General of the other American Republics were guests of honor. The 
creat ballroom of the hotel was decked with the flags of the 21 Ameri- 
can nations, hung from the balconies and draped over the speakers’ 
table. The speeches delivered at the official celebration of the day 
in Washington and the message of the President of Mexico from 
Chapultepec Castle were brought tc the gathering by radio. At 
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the close of the broadcast Mr. Mallet-Prevost, ex-president of the 
society, read a resolution expressing the condolences of the society 
to the nation of Nicaragua for the suffering and loss of life and prop- 
erty caused by the recent earthquake. The resolution was approved, 
and copies ordered sent to the President of the Republic, to the 
Minister of Nicaragua in Washington, and to the Consul General in 
New York, who, being present, thanked the society on behalf of his 
Government. The president of the society, Mr. John L. Merrill, 
then welcomed the guests in the name of the society, introducing 
each member of the consular corps by turn. The Consul of Uruguay 
answered for his colleagues. The society concluded the meeting by 








PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY LUNCHEON IN NEW YORK CITY ON APRIL 14, 1931 


A section of the speakers’ table at the society’s luncheon on Pan American Day. 


sending messages of congratulation to the Presidents of the Latin 
American Republics, and of thanks to President Hoover, to the 
Secretary of State as Chairman of the Governing Board, and to the 
Ambassador of Mexico for their brilliant speeches at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 
The San Francisco and Los Angeles chapters of the society also 
celebrated Pan American Day with banquets, to which were invited 
the consular representatives of the American nations in those cities. 
The day was celebrated with great pomp in the city of Miami, 
Fla., under the auspices of clubs and civic organizations and with the 
cooperation of neighboring towns. There was a special parade in 
which allegorical floats were featured, and a special section of 21 
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school girls, each representing an American nation. In the morn- 
ing a bronze plaque was presented to the University of Miami; in 
the afternoon there were maneuvers by a squadron of airplanes and 
the planting of a memorial tree in Bayfront Park. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Victor Belatinde, of Peru, professor at. the University of 
Miami, whose subject was ‘““The New Pan Americanism,” and Judge 
Gautier, who addressed the gathering on “Pan American Day, Its 
Meaning and Its Possibilities.”” In the evening a gala festival was 
held as a tribute to Pan American womanhood, in honor of the 
students who had represented the American nations earlier in the 
day. 

The American Red Cross Society, which was holding its annual 
meeting on April 14, approved the following resolution : 


Whereas the President of the United States of America has by proclamation 
designated the 14th day of April as Pan American Day: 

Be it resolved, That the American National Red Cross in annual convention 
assembled give expression to the spirit of continental solidarity and to the senti- 
ment of cordiality and friendly feeling so happily and thoroughly established 
between the Government and people of the United States and the peoples and 
Governments of the other nations of the American Continent. 

Be it further resolved, That we send our especial greetings to the Red Cross 
organizations of the nations comprised in the Pan American Union and crave to 
unite with them in service to the common good. 


COMMENTARY OF THE PRESS 


Throughout the Western Hemisphere the press united in giving 
prominence to the celebration of Pan American Day, and in setting 
forth the significance of April 14, a date established by common accord 
in all the nations members of the Pan American Union. From the 
vast number of editorials published on that day, some favorable, some 
critical, the following extracts have been selected: 


Argentina and all the other countries of this hemisphere are observing a 
holiday to-day. It is a holiday of broad significance, a day of friendly cordiality, 
on which all the nations of America fraternize together, united in a common 
aspiration—harmony, peace, mutual understanding. . . . To-day’s date is a 
direct challenge to American brotherhood. Instituted by mutual agreement of 
all the sister republics, it gives substance to a desire that has been cherished from 
the very beginning of the emancipation of the continent, when our great leaders 
dreamed a Utopian dream of the spiritual union of all the sons of America.— 
La Razén, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Athwart the differences that have arisen between American nations, the spirit 
of America has always inclined to union and solidarity on a plane where respect, 
mutual interests, and common aspirations develop without the predominance of 
any one nation and to the advantage of all. It may be said without exaggerating 
that the great men of America have sought in tangible form to demonstrate that 
the promised land could be found for humanity._-La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
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This holiday, which makes its first appearance to-day, will grow greater with 
each year. It will have an enormous educational value. For as now our children 
inquire about the holidays of historical origin, to-morrow they will ask about 
April 14 and its meaning will be explained to them: harmony, affection, union, 
that community of interests which should exist among the countries of the New 
World, the only united front that we can present to the enormous interests which 
are launched from the other side of the Atlantic in opposition to the interests of 
Pan America. This great labor of cooperation, of mutual acquaintance, and 
mutual sympathy is made incarnate on this day, Pan American Day, which we 
are observing for the first time and which is one more link added to the great 
chain of international peace, a labor to which no one can refuse his aid.—EIl 
Mercurio, Antofagasta, Chile. 


In appointing April 14 as ‘‘Pan American Day”’ or the ‘‘ Day of the Americas, ”’ 
the Pan American Union has but completed its fruitful labor of American ap- 
proximation, offering to the youth of our countries an opportunity to remember 
the ties which bind them together and to carry on the work of real spiritual 
communion which complements the material and commercial relations which 
unite all Ameriea.— El Mercurio, Cartegena, Colombia. 


To-day as we celebrate Pan American Day for the first time and America 
entire observes this day—the dawn of its political resurrection, of its international 
solidarity—we should all unite our efforts to make the ties that bind us together 
ever stronger, so that we may become great, great in the present and great in the 
future, all united and all seeking the prosperity and aggrandizement of the New 
World of Columbus. We may perhaps differ in racial character, in religion, or in 
language, as Francisco Garcia Calderén asserts, but we all have the same ideal of 
equality inherent in our free democracies and we have as standards arbitration 
and peace, holy and blessed peace, which is the end that we all pursue.—EI 
Imparcial, Barquisimeto, Venezuela. 


It remains to be seen if Pan Americanism is going to evolve also in its applica- 
tion or in the consequences of its acceptance by the Latin American nations. 
These nations also have problems of commercial life, moral peace, and inter- 
national security. Pan Americanism as a plan for harmony must also show that 
it is a plan for reciprocity and bilateral cooperation. And if plans for regional 
concord in Europe are based on mutual commercial and tariff concessions, it is 
not too much to hope that Pan Americanism will take the direction of practical 
arrangements, of mutual advantages in the New World, on the idea of an eco- 
nomic unit in which nations will achieve an accommodation of their material 
interests, realizing that a definitive consolidation of their rights as free, equal, 
autonomous nations is indispensable. This should be the modern Pan Ameri- 
canism.—El Nacional, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


The Hispanic American nations are animated by the highest purposes of soli- 
darity and concord, and they desire sincerely to cooperate to form a great American 
fatherland where the nations are recognized and take their places as members of 
a single international family. And the first requisite for this is that the elder 
brother treat them like brothers, without using his power to attain ends which 
are at odds with the concord and union in which true Pan Americanism should 
be inspired. 

Those who govern the American people should understand that the best way 
to foster Pan Americanism is to make Pan Americanism effective, and that the 
basis of this policy of peace and amity consists in never wounding the dignity, 
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AMERICAN PAN AMER- 
ICAN DAY CARTOON 


This drawing by Keith 
Temple, appeared under 
the title of ‘‘ For Friendship 
and Republican Ideals’’ in 
the April 14th issue of the 
New Orleans ‘Times Pi- 
cayune.’’ 





Courtesy of ‘‘The Times Picayune,’’ New Orleans. 


the sovereignty, or the material interests of the countries of this hemisphere 
which sincerely desire the enthronement in America of an era of real and fruitful 
international solidarity. 

The United States to-day abounds in statesmen, thinkers, and publicists who 
believe as we do and who are endeavoring to set Pan Americanism firmly on a 
foundation of justice and international solidarity. This movement is prospering 
in the United States, and to-day there are many who desire sincere harmony and 
effective union with the Hispanic American nations. When this spiritual state 
holds full sway, then will the words of Hoover be fulfilled and Pan American Day 
become ‘‘an outward symbol of the constantly strengthening unity of purpose and 
unity of ideals of the Republics of this hemisphere.’’—EI Comercio, Lima, Peru. 


The first period of the movement toward American unity was of Latin American 
origin and embraces, more or less, two-thirds of the nineteenth century. But 
with the failure of the second congress of Panama, called by Colombia in 1881, 
the most Utopian became convinced that the Hispanic American nations had still 
too many problems of their own in widely separated territories to unite in one 
great union. The Pan Americanist spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. 
Then arose the idea of seeking another road to the realization of this ideal, a for- 
mula more practicable, broader, less rigorous and strict. And then the second 
period of Pan Americanism made its appearance, the period through which we 
are now passing, when the United States took the lead in the movement, calling 
the first Pan American Congress to meet at Washington in 1889. From then 
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A PAN AMERICAN DAY CARTOON 


C. K. Berryman’s drawing reproduced in the‘‘ Evening Star’’ of Washington, April 14, 1931. 


until now several similar congresses have taken place and the Pan American Union 
has been created as the institution representative of Pan Americanism, the 
organizer and leader of its manifestations.—EHl Comercio, Lima, Peru. 


To-day a new holiday is born, international in scope and destined, we hope, to 
become of such importance as to make the date historic. 

We have our own George Washington. Argentina has her San Martin, Bolivia 
has her Sucre, Brazil her Silva, Chile her O'Higgins, Cuba her Marti, and so on 
down the alphabet to Venezuela and her immortal Bolivar. 

The Monroe doctrine needs modernization. It should be made to fit a hemis- 
phere where there is not just one important nation but a number of important 
nations. The Monroe Doctrine should be transformed into a Pan American 
doctrine to be upheld not by one of 21 but by the entire 21 American republics.— 
The Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 


Pan American Day was celebrated yesterday in Washington and in most of the 
Republics of Central and South America. Many orators maintained that distrust 
of the United States was lessening in the southern nations and that greater co- 
operation will prevail in the future. 
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That seems a reasonable enough assumption. The great handicaps to closer 
relationships are the ignorance of people here about the southern Republics and 
the suspicions of our motives, which are widespread from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. These are not as acute as they were a few years ago. They will not be 
eradicated in a hurry, but it is satisfactory to know that they are being lessened 
by the growth of cooperative business.—The Post, Boston, Mass. 


Present conditions, not only in the American Continents but throughout the 
world, have emphasized the need of American solidarity. It is not a new ideal, 
but it is one which year by year takes on a more serious meaning. It shone in the 
very dawn of American republicanism, when the infant nations of Latin America 
first achieved their political independence. A quarter century ago the former 
President of Uruguay, José Battle y Ordénez, said: 

‘‘Born on the same continent and in the same epoch, ruled by the same insti- 
tutions, animated by the same spirit of liberty and progress, and destined alike 
to cause republican ideas to prevail on earth, it is natural that the nations of all 
America should approach nearer and nearer to each other and unite more and 
more amongst themselves; and it is natural, also, that the most powerful and the 
most advanced amongst them should be the one to take the initiative in this 
union.’’—The Tribune, Chicago, Ill. 


To-day, and for the first time, the value of Pan American solidarity will 
be emphasized in 21 countries of the Western Hemisphere by appropriate exer- 
cises, in which the schools have a part and governments officially participate, 
with the aid, also, of the most extensive short-wave hook-up in radio history. 
It should have important influence toward increasing the international friend- 
liness of two continents, and in spread of appreciation of how much this may 
mean for the strengthening of the intimacy of peoples whose political situations 
have similar historic origin, and whose kinship in other respects should be more 
and more realized in the decades of modern progress—The Times, Hartford, 
Conn. 


A decade ago we of this country knew very little about our neighbors to the 
south of us. Distances were great, means of communication were few, and there 
was little travel between those countries and ours. We did not understand 
them; they did not understand us. 

The various countries are coming closer together. Pan American Day will be 
one other opportunity to strengthen the chains of interest which are binding us 
so closely. Miami should celebrate the day with enthusiasm, remembering how 
much it means in actual material and cultural prosperity that must come to us 
if we properly cultivate the relations that already exist between this favorably 
located city and South and Central American cities — The Herald, Miami, Fla. 


Overcoming prejudice and difficult obstacles, the Pan American Union has 
succeeded in constantly strengthening the relations of friendship among the 
nations of this hemisphere, and its important work, which may be said to have 
commenced but yesterday, will undoubtedly have ever greater and more practical 
results in the future. ‘‘The Lord has made us neighbors; let justice make 
us friends,” said one of the greatest spirits of the great democracy of the north, 
and, responding to this highly human postulate, the Pan American Union is 
working and building to make a single cooperating family from all the different 
nations situated from end to end of the continent.—El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 
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It may be said that the precursor and greatest representative of the highest 
Pan Americanism was the Liberator, conscious, as no one else has been, of the high 
destiny of the New World and the heavy obligations which the new nationalities 
were assuming toward themselves and toward other nations. 

But Pan Americanism is not only a creation, or rather a fiction of theorizers; 
it is a definite reality with a positive, practical significance fully demonstrated in 
a thousand aspects of continental life—#HIl Universal, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Moreover, much publicity was given to the “Message to American 
Youth on Pan American Day” by the famous Chilean poet, Gabriela 
Mistral; the “Letter to the Students of America” from the Director and 
the Assistant Director of the Pan American Union; and to an article 
on the BuLuETIn of the Pan American Union as interpreter of Pan 
Americanism. 

Thus did the good ship Pan Americanism, flying proudly the flags 
of the 21 nations of America, sail the seas of international peace and 
friendship, leaving a shining wake of good will which will ever widen 
as the sister nations of this hemisphere continue the annual celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day, inaugurated under such favorable auspices 
on April 14, 1931. 





Courtesy of Dr. Henry S. West. 


TABLET UNVEILED AT UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


With this plaque, dedicated on April 14, the freshman class of Miami University paid homage to their 
brother students in the Latin American Republics. 
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JAMES MONROE 


The fifth President of the United States, 1817-1825. 
Born April 28, 1758, his death occurred 100 years ago, July 4, 1831. 


Ae CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF 
JAMESSVIONKOE, RIE ho PRESIDENT 
OF wine UNIMED STATES 


April 28, 1758—July 4, 1831 


By A. Curtis Wiuaus, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Hispanic American History, George Washington University 
I 


N many respects no President of the United States has had more of 

the characteristics of George Washington than James Monroe. 
Both were born in Virginia. Both were tall and broad shouldered, 
with great physical strength and stamina. Both loved the open life 
and were good horsemen. Both served in the Army of their country 
and in the legislature of their State. Both were twice elected President 
of the United States in periods of transition and reconstruction. 
Both had exceptionally competent cabinets. Both took a keen inter- 
est in foreign relations and diplomacy. Both held many of the same 
political principles. Both were conciliatory, conservative, tactful, 
sometimes cautious, but always frank, courteous, hospitable, eminently 
honorable, with a strong sense of fidelity, and of unblemished integrity. 
And finally, both were gifted with an uncommon amount of what is 
generally called common sense. 

Yet in a number of respects the two men differed. The Digeeapies 
of James Monroe must deal with contradictions and frequent un- 
reconciled facts, for his character was sometimes enigmatic. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, writing in the capacity of historian, considered that 
Monroe’s greatness was “thrust upon him.”’ The historian Bancroft 
wrote: “No man liked better than Monroe to lean for support on 
the minds and thoughts of others. He desired to spread his sails to 
a favoring breeze, but in threatening weather preferred quiet under 
the shelter of friends.’’ Professor Muzzey has written that James 
Monroe was not, like Jefferson, of first-class ability, but that his 
patriotism, openness, industry, and intellectual patience were un- 
questioned. At the same time he was plodding and visionless, and 
too opinionated and insistent in small matters. And one of his best 
biographers, George Morgan, speaks of him as being slow, sober, 
lacking a gift of humor, and having little talent as an orator and 
writer. 
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On the other hand, his contemporaries spoke most favorably of 
Monroe. Thomas Jefferson said of him: “He is a man whose soul 
might be turned wrong side outwards without discovering a blemish 
to the world.” James Madison remarked that ‘his understanding 
was very much underrated; his judgment was particularly good; few 
men have made more of what may be called sacrifices in the services 
of the public.” And the discerning John Quincy Adams spoke of 
Monroe’s mind as ‘‘anxious and unwearied in the pursuit of truth 
and right, patient in inquiry, patient of contradiction, courteous even 
in the collision of sentiment, sound in its ultimate judgments, and 
firm in its final conclusions.” 

Unlike Washington, about whose name a great literature has been 
built up, James Monroe has been the subject of comparatively little 
writing. One reason may be found in the fact that the latter has 
been partially overshadowed and obscured by a host of great con- 
temporaries, including George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, John Marshall, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, John 
Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Patrick Henry, Andrew Jackson, John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and others. Another reason seems to lhe 
in the fact that many of the events of Monroe’s administration, 
because of their exceeding importance in the history of the United 
States, have attracted attention to themselves and away from the 
Executive. Such are the Missouri Compromise, the purchase of 
Florida, the Monroe Doctrine, and to a less extent the Seminole 
War, the agreement with England of 1818, the Land Purchase Act 
of 1820, the neutrality legislation of 1817 and 1818, the recognition 
of the Latin American States in 1822, and other affairs with all of 
which Monroe was closely connected. But whereas these events 
have all had their historians, the man behind many of them has 
suffered from a want of biographers. None of Monroe’s contem- 
poraries gave adequate accounts of his activities, and all too few of 
his recent biographers have succeeded in placing him in the proper 
setting of historical breadth, depth, and perspective. For these 
reasons a new study of Monroe’s life would be welcome. 


II 


James Monroe was born on April 28, 1758, in the midst of Virginia 
aristocracy and blue bloods, yet without being one himself. But, 
as Woodrow Wilson once wrote of George Washington, he was “bred 
a man of honor in the free school of Virginia society.” As in the 
case of John Marshall, who was barely three years his senior, there 
flowed in his veins Scotch and Welsh blood. The Gaelic name of 
Monroe, according to Mr. Morgan, his best and most recent biog- 
rapher, means ‘“‘red bog.” 
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Comparatively little is known of his, as of George Washington’s, 
early boyhood but, like other boys of his time, he must have taken a 
great interest in the stories told of the French and Indian wars; and 
later he certainly must have been profoundly impressed and agitated 
by the news of the Stamp Act and the events which followed so rapidly 
upon that momentous legislation. At 11 the youth went to school 
to the uncle of the tutor selected for the young Patrick Henry. In 
the same school John Marshall and probably James Madison received 





Courtesy of James Monroe Law Office National Shrine. 


MRS. JAMES MONROE 


A portrait by the famous artist, Benjamin West, painted in 1796. 


a portion of their early education. At 16 young James went to the 
justly famous William and Mary College, where he remained through 
the soul-stirring days of 1774, 1775, and 1776. 

It was in 1776 that Monroe joined the Third Virginia Regiment, 
serving as a lieutenant under the immediate command of Capt. 
William Washington, a kinsman of the commanding general, at the 
Battles of Harlem Heights and Trenton. In the latter engagement, 
when assisting in the capture of a Hessian battery, Monroe was 
wounded in the left shoulder, and carried the bullet the remainder 
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of his life. For this deed he was promoted to a captaincy. When he 
recovered from his wound he took part in the Battle of Brandywine 
with Lafayette, a year his senior, and in the Battle of Germantown. 
He was thereafter promoted to the position of aide-de-camp to Major 
General Sterling, and as such he spent the terrible winter of 1777 at 
Valley Forge. In the summer of 1778 he took part in the Battle of 
Monmouth. He was now a major, although not yet 21 years of age. 
George Washington, writing at this time to Col. Archibald Cary, 
said of Monroe: ‘‘It is with pleasure [that] I take occasion to express 
to you the high opinion I have of his worth. He has in every instance 
maintained the reputation of a brave, active, and sensible officer.’’ 

Leaving the Army because there was no command for him, Monroe 
was appointed by Gov. Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, a military com- 
missioner from that State to the Southern Army in the summer of 
1780. From this task he returned in the same year to Richmond, 
where he took up the study of law under Jefferson. In this way he 
gained that great statesman’s lifelong friendship and confidence, and 
prepared himself consciously or unconsciously for the political career 
which he was destined to follow. 


JHU 


In 1782, when Monroe was 24 years of age, a political opportunity 
presented itself, and, with the assistance of George Washington, he 
became a member of the Virginia Assembly, in which body Patrick 
Henry was so vigorous a leader. In the same year Monroe was 
chosen a member of the Executive Council, or Governor’s Cabinet, 
as James Madison had been before him and as John Marshall, Mon- 
roe’s close friend at the time, was to be after him. Like Madison 
also, Monroe represented Virginia in the Continental Congress, 
where Thomas Jefferson was then serving. It was while this body 
was meeting at Annapolis that Monroe saw George Washington 
surrender his commission, and he must have carried in his mind a 
picture of this memorable event much like that depicted by the artist 
Trumbull upon his immortal canvas. On January 14, 1784, while 
still serving in Congress, Monroe participated in the ratification of 
the treaty of peace which ended the American Revolution. In the 
same year he helped to select the site for the National Capitol over- 
looking the broad Potomac. And in the same summer and in the 
following summer and fall, with George Rogers Clark and others, he 
made a tour through the Northwest and Canada in order to learn 
more of that vast region, so that he might vote more intelligently 
when questions arose concerning the western lands. During his 
three terms in the Continental Congress, from 1783 to 1786, Monroe 
served in a noteworthy and frequently conspicuous manner, being 
studious, hard working, circumspect, and sagacious. 
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In 1786 occurred the first of a series of events which led to the 
establishment of the Constitution of the United States. In Sep- 
tember of that year Monroe was a delegate, with George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, John Dickinson, and others, 
to the Annapolis convention, where it was decided that a new con- 
stitution was necessary if the young Republic was to be saved from 
its enemies and from itself. The result of this meeting was the con- 
vening at Philadelphia in May of the next year of the famous Con- 
stitutional Convention. Monroe was not a member of this impor- 
tant body, although he seems to have known what was taking place 
behind its closed doors. Instead, he was living in Fredericksburg, 





Courtesy of James Monroe Law Office National Shrine. 


MONROE’S LAW OFFICE, FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The building wherein James Monroe began his career in the practice of law is now a national shrine. 
yore ave: Deen assembled for exhibition an interesting collection of the possessions of James Monroe 
and his wife. 


Va., with his wife, Eliza Kortright, whom he had married early in 
1786 in New York; but Monroe was not idle, for he was practicing 
law and serving in the State legislature. Mrs. Monroe was of Dutch 
extraction, some of her progenitors having settled in Brazil in the 
seventeenth century under Maurice of Nassau-Siegen. But when 
that ill-fated colony collapsed the family moved, with others, to 
British North America. It was from his wife and her relatives that 
Monroe learned much about the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in 
South America. This early interest and indirect contact led later 
to an intimate knowledge of these peoples which he was to put to 
most useful advantage. 
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When the Constitution was finally submitted to the several States 
for consideration, Monroe was chosen a member of the Virginia 
convention. In that body he stood for modification by amend- 
ments, but when he was outvoted and the Constitution ratified, he 
was among the first to accept it and to recognize its importance. 
Soon after it became the law of the land Monroe, then at the age of 
32, was elected to the United States Senate, where he served from 
1790 to 1794 in a conspicuous and exemplary fashion. 


IV 


In the summer of the latter year Monroe was appointed by President 
Washington United States Minister to the French Government, and, 
with his wife and 7-year-old daughter, he sailed in June for France, 
where he succeeded the eccentric Gouverneur Morris. This was a 
time ‘‘that tried men’s souls,’”’ and no doubt Monroe lived over again 
his experiences during the American Revolution. When Monroe 
arrived in Paris he found that ardent democrat, Tom Paine, whose 
writings so profoundly affected many of the patriot leaders in Latin 
America and the United States, in prison expecting execution at the 
hands of Robespierre. Thanks to Monroe’s assistance, however, that 
distressed gentleman was freed from his difficulties; his liberator soon 
fell under his remarkable influence and became an ardent partisan of 
the Revolution. It was at this time also that the American Minister 
did what he could to free Madame Lafayette and her husband from 
prison, but he was successful only in relieving their distress. The 
brief stay of the democratic Monroe in Paris was greatly embarrassed 
by the activities of the Federalist Jay in London, where he was negoti- 
ating his famous treaty, and the inevitable outcome was Monroe’s 
recall on August 22, 1796. 

Upon his arrival home Monroe found politics conflicting and 
stormy. Caught in this maelstrom, he did what he was later ashamed 
of—he wrote a volume of more than 400 pages (published in 1797) 
containing his instructions as minister, together with the official 
correspondence and other letters pertaining to his activities while in 
France. This was a vindication of his conduct abroad and bore the 
title A View of the Conduct of the Executive in the Foreign Affairs of the 
United States Connected with the Mission to the French Republic During 
the Years 1794, 1795, and 1796. But this work can be laid to political 
heat rather than to a personal animosity toward George Washington, | 
and seems in no way to have ruined Monroe’s upward path toward the 
Presidency. Soon after this event he became one of the founders of 
the Jeffersonian ‘‘ Democratic-Republican”’ Party. 

From 1799 to 1802 Monroe was governor of his native State, and 
shortly after his term expired he was again called to represent the 
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United States abroad. In January, 1803, he and Robert R. Living- 
ston were selected by President Jefferson to attempt the purchase of 
New Orleans from Napoleon’s government. Reaching Paris in April, 
they negotiated a treaty for the purchase of all Louisiana, which 
was signed on May 2. Thus Monroe was instrumental in starting a 
chain of events of utmost significance not only in his own life but in 
the history of the United States, a chain which included the purchase 
of Florida, the recognition of the independence of the revolting 
Spanish colonies, the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, the slavery 


AN UNUSUAL CORNER 
IN ‘ASH LAWN,” 
VIRGINIA 


Several unique architectural 
details distinguish this home 
of James Monroe, near 
Charlottesville, which was 
designed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Here Monroe lived 
after his return from France. 





crisis and the Civil War, and numerous problems which have not as 
yet been solved. 

After completing his mission in France, Monroe went in July, 
1803, to England, whither he was sent by President Jefferson as 
United States Minister to succeed Rufus King, the friend of that 
great Venezuelan precursor of independence, Francisco Miranda. 
There he and his family spent a number of unpleasant months, owing 
to the climate, the high cost of living, and the social snubbing which 
they received at the hands of London society. Consequently Monroe 
welcomed his appointment by President Jefferson as Minister to 
Spain in October, 1804. In that country Monroe found himself 
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doing something in which he was interested, for he now had the 
authority to offer $2,000,000 to Spain for the purchase of East 
Florida. But in his negotiations he made the mistake of attempting 
to obtain Texas and all of Florida for the United States. The 
diplomatic bickering on these questions lasted from January to May, 
and ended with Monroe’s demanding his passport and leaving the 
country for England. There in December he and William Pinkney 
signed a treaty with the British Government which, because of its 
colorless provisions, was rejected by President Jefferson. The next 
year Monroe returned to the United 
States, and soon after wrote a 
10-page defense of his diplomatic 
activities while in England. 


Vv 


Again his reputation seems not 
to have suffered from his overseas 
mistakes, and honors quickly fol- 
lowed. Early in 1810 he was 
elected to the legislature of his 
native State for the third time, and 
the next year he became governor 
of his State for the fourth time. 
During this period he again took 
up farming and, like most of 
his neighbors, cultivated tobacco. 
From the office of governor Mon- 

MONROE'S DESK roe resigned on April 2, 1811, to 
This desk, on which the Monroe Doctrine was become Secretary of State under 
written, was brought from France by James : : : 
Monroe, and is now in the National Shrine. his close friend, President James 
Madison. He was now one step 
nearer the Presidency and, as it was soon to prove, only one step 
removed from that office. 

Monroe’s duties brought him again into close contact with Euro- 
pean affairs; it was his destiny to hold this post during the second 
war with England, and to be continually in the midst of diplomatic 
controversy and{international responsibility. In this trying time 
he served, as John Quincy Adams wrote, ‘with untiring assiduity, 
with universally acknowledged ability, and with a zeal of patriotism 
which counted health, fortune, and life itself for nothing in the ardor 
of self-devotion to the cause of his country.’’ He was in this office, 
as in others, writes a biographer, Daniel C. Gilman, an honest and 
patriotic citizen, discharging the duties of an exalted station. 
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To add to his experience he was appointed, after the capture of 
Washington by the British, ad interum Secretary of War, in which 
position, says Professor Pratt, he displayed ‘“‘more energy and pur- 
pose than had any of his war-time predecessors.”’ He thus served 
in this dual capacity from September 26, 1814 (although actually 
from August 31), to March 1, 1815, a period which included the 
critical end of the struggle and the negotiation of the treaty of Ghent 
which ended the war. With peace came the end of the Federalist 
Party, and political animosities nearly ceased. Thereafter com- 
menced an ‘‘era of good feeling.” 


VI 


Such was the political state of the country when, in the fall of 1816, 
Monroe was elected President of the United States by an electoral 
vote of 183 to 34, his opponent being Rufus King. On Tuesday, 
March 4, 1817, as the fifth President of the United States and the 
fourth from Virginia, Monroe took the oath of office from the friend 
of his youth, Chief Justice John Marshall. For a time the Monroe 
family lived in the temporary White House, while the government 
was housed in the temporary Capitol until the buildings recently 
burned by the British should be repaired. 

As President of the United States Monroe served for two terms, 
during which time, remarks Professor Bassett, he ‘“‘gave the country 
eight years of political peace, which is more than can be said of any 
other President.”? He hoped, wrote the historian Schouler, to model 
his administration upon that of George Washington, but in this he 
was not entirely successful. The President enjoyed for most of these 
years great popularity and general confidence. Yet this was a period 
of recovery from war and one in which new issues were taking form: 
sectionalism soon became disturbing, aggravated largely by the Mis- 
sourl Compromise and the slavery issue, which, as Jefferson said, 
startled many ‘‘like a fire bell in the night” and foreshadowed the 
great conflagration which was to cause brother to kill brother. As 
a transition period this was one of the most significant in the history 
of the United States. 

In the solution of many of his problems the President sought the 
advice of his friends—Jefferson in retirement at Monticello and 
Madison in retirement at Montpelier. John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, was still living and frequently 
expressed his mature views for the benefit of Monroe, as did Andrew 
Jackson, a close friend of the President. Moreover, President 
Monroe selected a strong cabinet, for he had decided to fill it with 
the best material available. John Quincy Adams was made Secretary 
of State, and soon showed that he was to be one of the greatest men 
to fill that important office, while John C. Calhoun was selected as 
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Secretary of War after the position had been offered to Henry Clay. 
The latter soon after became Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
where he served his country vigorously, but, as Professor Fish remarks, 
‘with a dashing opposition” to the administration. 

The newly elected President prepared for his duties by making a 
tour of the eastern and western parts of the country, where he in- 
spected military works. The next year (1817) he undertook a journey 
of 5,000 miles through the Southern States. In this same year 
several problems confronted President Monroe: The questions of the 
neutrality of the Great Lakes, the fishing privileges in Canadian 
waters, and the trade with the British West Indies complicated 





Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


OAK HILL, VIRGINIA 


The residence of Monroe, to which he retired after serving as the nation’s chief executive for eight years. 


friendly relations with England. Conflicts in Latin America led to 
the strengthening of United States neutrality laws in 1817 and in 1818, 
and again in 1820 and in 1823. During parts of 1817 and 1818 the 
Seminole Indian War centered attention upon Florida, and in 1819 
that region, long desired by Monroe, was purchased from Spain. In 
1820 the Missouri Compromise brought a premature crisis in the 
slavery issue. This was also the year of the presidential election, and 
Monroe was reelected by 231 electoral votes, while Secretary of State 
Adams received 1 vote. As March 4, 1921, fell on Sunday, the 
President was inaugurated on the 5th, this being the first time such a 
situation had occurred. 
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Monroe’s second administration was to be most noteworthy and 
to have a much wider significance in the history of the world than 
could be foreseen at the time. The first of two great events in this 
period was the extension of recognition in 1822 to the revolting 
Spanish colonies. More truly might Monroe have said when this act 
was consummated, than did Canning when he spoke of the significance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, that he had ‘‘called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old.”’ Such action on the part 
of Monroe seems to have been contemplated for several years. As 
early as 1804, when he was Minister to England, he had shown great 
sympathy for the plans of Miranda, and actually suggested to 
Lord Holland that the United States and England act jointly in what 
would be a declaration in favor of the independence of those regions 
so that their ports would be free to the commerce of both nations. 
Again, in 1812, he had been deeply interested in the movement for 
independence in Mexico and had sympathized with the patriots and 
their aims. Similar views were expressed again in the first year of his 
Presidency. 

The second event was of even greater significance, for the doctrine 
contained in the President’s message of December 2, 1823,’ was to 





1“ |. At the proposal of the Russian Imperial Government, made through the minister of the Emperor 
residing here, a full power and instructions have been transmitted to the Minister of the United States at 
St. Petersburg to arrange, by amicable negotiation, the respective rights and interests of the two nations on 
the northwest coast of this continent. A similar proposal has been made by His Imperial Majesty to the 
Government of Great Britain, which has likewise been acceded to. . . . In the discussions to which this 
interest has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, the occasion has been judged 
proper for asserting as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European powers. . . . 

“Tn the wars of the European powers in matters relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy to do so. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced that 
we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. With the movements in this hemisphere, we 
are, of necessity, more immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of the allied powers is essentially different in this respect from 
that of America. This difference proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments. And 
to the defense of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured 
by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, 
this whole Nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable retations existing between 
the United States and those powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States... . 
Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated 
that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns 
of any of its powers; to consider the government de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in 
all instances, the just claims of every power, submitting to injuries from none. But in regard to those 
continents, circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system to any portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness; nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt 
it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in 
any form, with indifference. ...’’ (J. D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897, Vol. II.) 
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prove, says the English historian Trevelyan, ‘‘the most formidable 
and far-reaching of all diplomatic weapons’’; and, in the words of 
an American historian, Prof. Dexter Perkins, it was ‘‘one of the most 
important diplomatic acts in the whole of United States history.” 
Monroe was at the time 65 years of age, and the views expressed in 
his memorable message were the product of a mature judgment. 
Eight years before he had hoped for assistance from Great Britain in 
promoting and maintaining the independence of Spanish America, 
but now his views were changed. According to Calhoun, the central 
idea of the doctrine was Monroe’s, although he was considerably 
influenced by his friends John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
others. But this subject has been treated so admirably and in such 
detail elsewhere that it need not detain us further here. 

In the summer of 1824 Lafayette made his last visit to the United 
States as a guest of the American people. Monroe welcomed his old 
friend and military comrade with great joy and entertained him in 
his home. In the midst of the great patriot’s visit came the presiden- 
tial election, and, following the precendent set by Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison, Monroe did not offer himself as a candidate. 
Once again a Secretary of State succeeded to the Presidency, and John 
Quincy Adams, after an election in Congress, was selected as the new 
Executive. On March 4, 1825, Monroe retired from office, leaving the 
city of Washington to take up his residence on his estate at Oak Hill, 
in Virginia. He had left the Central Government stronger than he 
had found it, and, as Professor Hart adds: ‘‘The dignity and influence 
of the Nation abroad showed that it had become one of the world’s 
greatest powers.” But the new age in which Adams began his 
administration was an ‘‘era of ill-feeling.”’ 


VII 


At his home Monroe could not remain long in retirement or idleness 
and, like Madison, became a justice of the peace. At the same time 
(in 1826) he was elected regent of the University of Virginia. But 
this year was a sad one for the ex-President, for on July 4, two of 
his dear friends, Jefferson and John Adams, passed away, exactly 
five years to the day before he himself was to close a busy life. In 
1828, together with James Madison, John Marshall, and other close 
friends, Monroe was chosen a member of the convention called to 
revise the Virginia constitution, and soon after the assembly convened 
he was selected to preside over its deliberations. 

But the historical drama of the ex-President was fast approaching 
the end. In 1830 Mrs. Monroe was stricken, while at the same time 
Monroe was forced to sell his country estate to meet his personal 
obligations. He therefore moved to New York City, where he lived 
with his daughter’s family for the brief remainder of his life. Even 
in New York he was unable to live in retirement, for he was called 
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upon to preside over a meeting at Tammany Hall, his numerous 
admirers paid homage to him, and he was honored by having a street 
named after him. But all the time he was suffering from the rigorous 
climate, and grew more and more feeble in health. At last, at 
half past 3 on the afternoon of Monday, the 4th of July, 1831, the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of the Declaration of the Independence of the 
United States, the great man passed away. The following Thursday 
occurred the largest funeral that the people of New York had ever 
witnessed. The city was draped in mourning and business ceased. 
The president of Columbia College (now Columbia University) 
delivered the funeral oration on the steps of the City Hall. Final 
rites were performed at St. Paul’s Church, and burial was in the New 
York City Marble Cemetery. When the Nation learned the tragic 
news the whole country went into mourning, and flags were flown at 
half-mast. Twenty-seven years later, in 1858, the year of the cen- 
tenary of Monroe’s birth, his mortal remains were removed to Rich- 
mond, in his native State, where they were placed in Hollywood 
Cemetery in an appropriate tomb. Truly it might be said, in the 
words of Solomon, ‘‘His memory shall not recede, and his name shall 
be looked for from generation to generation.” 





JAMES MONROE IN THE HALL OF FAME 


N May, 1930, the quinquennial election of notable Americans to 

the Hall of Fame of New York University took place; Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, James Monroe, James Abbot McNeill Whistler, 
and Walt Whitman were elected. A year later, on May 14, 1931, the 
busts of these American Immortals were unveiled with impressive 
ceremonies. 

The bust of James Monroe, by Hermon A. MacNeil, was the gift 
of the James Monroe High School of New York City, and was pre- 
sented on behalf of the school by its principal, Dr. Henry HE. Hein. 
At the unveiling, in which Hon. Henry Morgenthau, former ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, Mrs. Rose Gouverneur Hoes, great-granddaughter of 
Monroe, and the Band and Glee Club of the James Monroe High 
School took part, the following letters, from President Hoover and 
Hon. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, to Dr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, Director of the Hall of Fame, were read: 

My Dear Dr. JoHNSON: 

I am deeply interested to learn of the unveiling of busts in the Hall of Fame in 
recognition of the enduring quality of the works of President Monroe, Maury 
the scientist, Whistler the artist, and Whitman the poet. Naturally my first 
interest is in my great predecessor, whose enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine 


was conceived in the friendliest spirit toward the struggling republics of Latin 
America and which has formed the firm foundation upon which has steadily 
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grown an ever-increasing mutual respect and good will between our own country 
and these advancing nations to the south of us. It has been one of the great 
satisfactions of my tenure of the Presidency that it has given opportunity for 
this Administration in many ways to show its deep sympathy with and interest 
in the well-being of our sister republics. 
Yours faithfully, 
HerBeRT Hoover. 

My Dear Mr. JOHNSON: 

I regret that it is not practicable for me to attend upon the unveiling of the bust 
of President Monroe at the Hall of Fame on the 14th of this month. 


JAMES MONROE 


Bust by Hermon A. MacNeil, 
unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame, New York Universi- 
ty, May 14, 1931. 





Courtesy of the Hall of Fame. 


I think that on this occasion, designed to honor Monroe, something should be 
said to repel a quite common misunderstanding or misrepresentation which tends 
to belittle the great declaration that bears hisname. It often happens that citizens 
of the United States who get into trouble in other American countries or who wish 
the aid of their own Government to promote projects for business profit in other 
American countries, or who wish some wrong redressed within the territory of 
some other American country, demand action by their own Government in the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It often happens that the United States asserts its rights and the rights of its 
citizens against some other American country upon grounds of international law 
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regulating the conduct of independent states toward each other, and in dis- 
cussion of the Government’s conduct in such cases those who approve the conduct 
are quite likely to say that it was justified under the Monroe Doctrine. 

Now the Monroe Doctrine has nothing whatever to do with any such cases. 
It neither asserted nor implied any right or claim of right by the United States to 
intermeddle or interfere with the independence of the other American states or 
with their rights incident to independence. On the contrary, the declaration 
asserted the independence of these other countries. It described them as ‘“‘the 
governments who have declared their independence and maintained it and whose 
independence we have on great consideration and on just principles acknowl- 
edged,” and in that declaration the United States formally acknowledged itself 
subject to all the rules of international law protecting the rights of those independ- 
ent states. 

The late Doctor Drago, the distinguished Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argen- 
tina, justly described this policy in these words, ‘‘The traditional policy of the 
United States without accentuating superiority or seeking preponderance, 
condemned oppression of the nations of this part of the world and the control of 
their destinies by the great powers of Hurope.’’ ‘The declaration stated the essen- 
tial ground for this attitude in these words, “It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness.” 

It is common to say that the occasion for the declaration of Monroe has passed. 
That is at least premature. Anyone who reads thoughtfully the diplomatic his- 
tory of Europe for the period preceding August, 1914, will see the methods of 
procedure, the modes of thought and feeling, the standards of conduct, the 
frames of mind, incident to that political system, bringing on the Great War. 
That is what Europe is now trying to escape from with the League of Nations and 
the proposed United States of Europe. And that is a part of what the Monroe 
Doctrine has kept out of the Americas. 

The declaration of Monroe, far from dealing with petty intermeddling or abuse 
of power, was a political act of wide and far-reaching importance, in favor of 
liberty and peace, and it was inspired by extraordinary intelligence and vision. 

Faithfully yours, 
Evinv Root. 
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Vb RE SeEN PE SPATUS OF THE INRER: 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY '° 


By E. W. Jamzs 


Chief, Division of Highway Transport, Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


OLLOWING the First Inter-American Highway Congress of 

October 7-12, 1929, held in Panama, the project of advancing the 
construction of an inter-American highway has moved steadily forward 
along lines suggested at that Congress and embodied in its resolves. 
("In the “First Deficiency Act, fiscal year 1930,” passed by the 
Congress of the United States and approved by the President on 
March 26, 1930, the sum of $50,000, previously authorized, was made 
available to “enable the Secretary of State to cooperate with the 
several Governments, members of the Pan American Union, when he 
shall find that any or all of such States have initiated a request or 
signified a desire to the Pan American Union to cooperate in the 
reconnaissance surveys to develop the facts and report to Congress 
as to the feasibility of possible routes, the probable cost, the economic 
service, and such other information as will be pertinent to the build- 
ing of an inter-American highway or highways.” 

On April 7, 1930, the Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, notified the Secretary of State of the United States 
that Guatemala and Nicaragua had requested assistance in recon- 
nalissance, and that Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama, and El Salvador 





1 In recurrent notes and articles appearing with reference to highway construction in Central and South 
America, frequent use is made of the terms Pan American Highway and Inter-American Highway as if 
they were two entirely distinct conceptions. In fact, they are not distinct, but the first is strictly inclusive 
of the second. It appears that the first distinct statement relative to a Pan American Highway probably 
occurs in the program of the Latin American Highway Commission formulated 1924 at the conclusion of an 
extensive inspection trip which visiting engineers from Central and South America made at the invitation 
of the Highway Education Board of the United States. In the agenda for a proposed first Pan American 
Highway Congress, there appeared the following item: ‘‘ Construction of a Pan American Highway which 
will unite the capitals of all the countries members of the Pan American Union.’? ‘This expression at 
once named and defined the magnificent project involved in a group of international highways between the 
capitals of all the Latin American States. 

The first Pan American Highway Congress was held at Buenos Aires in 1925, and other conferences have 
since been held at Rio de Janeiro and at Panama. ‘The meeting at Panama in 1929 was no doubt the direct 
result of action which had been taken by the Congress of the United States providing for an investigation 
of feasible routes for an Inter-American Highway from North America to South America. This investigation 
was to be conducted only in the event that each of the several States through which the survey might be 
carried should cooperate by requesting the survey and by assisting in its execution. The inter-American 
Highway referred to in a statute of the United States is a part of any Pan American Highway that is likely 
to be developed through Mexico, the Central American Republics and Panama to a connection with South 
America. 

This word of explanation should remove from the minds of readers any confusion otherwise likely to occur 
from the use of the two general terms—Pan American Highway and Inter-American Highway. 
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had designated representatives on the Inter-American Highway 
Commission as proposed by resolution of the Panama Congress of 
1929. Subsequent advice from Doctor Rowe indicated that Panama 
and Honduras had also requested assistance. 

Advice indicates that the question of an application from Costa 
Rica has been favorably considered by the President and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of that country, and that the way will presently 
be open for reconnaissance over the very important section of the 
route lying through that Republic. 

In El Salvador a route has already been reconnoitered by the Public 
Works Department, and nothing more appears to be needed than an 





HIGHWAY BRIDGE, PANAMA 


On the road between San Carlos and Anton. 


inspection in order to determine the possible place of this section in the 
general route and to secure necessary data for making an estimate. 

The specific limitations of the law as worded by Congress prevent 
assistance in any form to those nations which fail to make request 
through the Pan American Union. 

As soon as possible after it became apparent that activities under the 
law must be developed because of the applications received, plans 
were made by the Bureau of Public Roads to arrange for opening 
an office for the Technical Committee of the Commission in Panama 
as implied in the resolves of the Inter-American Highway Congress of 
1929, and to locate there a small engineering field force to carry on the 
reconnaissance work. 

The engineering party left the United States June 21, 1930, and the 
office was opened in Panama about July 1. Through the courtesy and 
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official consideration of the Panamanian Government, an invitation 
was extended to the Department of State to make use of space in the 
Palacio Nacional in Panama for an office of the engineering group, and 
this invitation was accepted. This incident has in effect increased 
the fund at the commission’s disposal for carrying on the work by an 
amount equal to a charge for rent, and is a contribution to the funds 
in that amount by the Republic of Panama. 

By reason of the special appropriation it became necessary to equip 
the office largely with new purchases, and the beginning of active 
field operations was unavoidably retarded. But progress has been 
made in Honduras and in Panama. 

In Honduras a reconnaissance has been made entirely across the 
Republic, and in Panama the field work is completed in that section 
west of the capital city through which it was helpful to operate. 
The Junta Central de Caminos, under Ingeniero Tomas Guardia, had 
practically completed location along the proposed route as far as El 
Volcan, leaving still to be studied about 25 miles to the Costa Rican 
frontier. 

Preliminary studies of the probable route to a point on the Mexican 
border at the Suchiate River near Ayutla indicate that the probable 
length from Panama to that place will be 1,584 miles, and to Laredo 
on the Rio Grande River, between Texas and Mexico, 1,663 miles 
more, a total of 3,247 miles. Of this distance much of the route has 
not only been reconnoitered, but a considerable part has been sur- 
veyed and some sections even built. The total distance needing re- 
connaissance study is approximately 550 miles. A tabulation of the 
approximate condition of the entire route to the Texas-Mexico border 
with relation to the reconnaissance survey is given below. 
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Although the most promising route for a feasible highway through 
the Central American Republics was generally agreed upon as fol- 
lowing the Pacific slope of the mountains, a broad study of the whole 
terrain has been made from maps, photographs, former surveys, and 
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meteorological data; and after conferences with individuals, both 
engineers and laymen, who are more or less familiar with the unre- 
connoitered sections, the general route to be followed in each country 
has been approximately determined in such a way as to make the 
ereatest advisable use of existing highways. The map on p. 718 shows 
the general route being followed. 

In Panama the national highway already surveyed to El Volcan 
is used to that place and a reconnoitered line has been carried through 
to the Costa Rican frontier. From Panama City the route will develop 
the ferry line now projected to cross Balboa Basin, the road to Arraijan 
now under construction, and a piece of highway recently graded and 
eraveled by the road authorities of Panama between Arraijan and 





A COSTA RICAN HIGHWAY 


A view of the road connecting San José and Heredia, on one of the alternate routes proposed for the 
Inter-American highway. 


Chorrera. At this point the existing national highway is joined 
and follows through Chame, Anton, Penonome, Aguadulce, Santiago, 
Sona, David, and Concepcion to El Volcan, where the elevation is 
about 4,200 feet. 

The line then extends to the westward, crossing the Chiriqui Viejo. 
River and intersecting the Costa Rican frontier on the Llanos de Canas 
Gordas. 

In Costa Rica the route will be longer than in any of the other Cen- 
tral American countries. The distance to be reconnoitered is likewise 
longer than in any of the other Republics, and several alternate 
routes are presented. It might be possible to enter the Meseta 
Central by Cartago, or to go direct to San Jose by way of San Marcos. 
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Leaving San Jose, it might be possible to develop a route down the 
Sarapiqui River to the lowlands of the San Juan Valley, or to go from 
San Jose over the proposed route of a national highway down the San 
Carlos. This latter line has already been located to the San Carlos 
River via Heredia, Alajuela, Naranjo, San Juanilla, Zarcere, La 
Laguna, Tapezco, and Buena Vista. It will make contact with the 
San Carlos River at Las Muelles. This road has been hard surfaced 
to Alajuela and graded to Naranjo. Another national highway in 
Costa Rica is projected from Naranjo via San Ramon to Esparta. 
Of these the latter appears to be of special significance, as it makes 
possible a location for the inter-American highway along the lower 
Pacific slope and assures a direct connection from such location to 
San Jose and the numerous cities of the Meseta Central. 

From the available information and the thorough discussion of 
the several routes, it appears that the best location in Costa Rica 
will be found along the Pacific slope, generally staying under 2,500 
feet elevation after leaving the Panama frontier. 

The line to be reconnoitered will leave the Llanos de Canas Gordas 
by the ridge lying between the Brus and Limon Rivers and extending 
in a northwesterly direction to Paso Real on the Diquis River, and be 
developed down the Diquis on the more favorable side to the foot 
of the mountains between Palmar and Pejivalle. From this point 
to the mouth of the Uvito River the coastal plain affords an open 
location. 

As an alternative, a line will be examined from Paso Real up the 
Diquis River and the Rio General in order to secure a line through 
the latter valley, if feasible. - This line will be in higher altitude and 
will give direct access to the General Valley which is reputed to be 
potentially rich, although now undeveloped and not easily accessible. 
This route would go by Caracol and Repunta, crossing the divide to 
the headwaters of the Uvito and continuing down that river to the 
coastal plain. The divide is probably not above 1,800 feet. 

From the Uvito the line will follow the edge of the coastal plain at 
elevations ranging from 50 to 300 feet to the Pirris River. At this 
point the proposed route is in closest contact with the very important 
and substantial developments of the Meseta, and the line should be 
carried up the broad flat ridge existing between the Rivers Pirris 
and Tusubres to connect with and use, if possible, the wagon road 
existing between Playa Bonita and Santiago Puriscal. Whether the 
wagon road can be used or not, the development to Puriscal should 
be made, because in this region the difference in actual and potential 
value between the higher and a lower route along the coast is so 
marked as to control any decision. The total rise to Puriscal is 
about 3,500 feet, to be made in approximately 28 miles. From 
Puriscal the route should utilize the existing wagon roads, so far as 





AN ASPHALT ROAD OF NICARAGUA 


Curves in the Managua-Carazo highway. The route of the Inter-American Highway through Nicaragua 
will be determined by its location across Costa Rica. 





Courtesy of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN HONDURAS 


; A new grade between Choluteca and Pavana in the Department of Choluteca. 
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possible, to Orotina, where the national railroad will be crossed, to 
San Mateo, and thence to Esparta. 

From Esparta the line offers no difficulties via Guacimal, La 
Ceiba, La Soledad, Las Canas, Bagaces, Liberia, and La Esperanza 
to Santa Rosa. Beyond this point there is a relatively low but 
somewhat difficult divide to the headwaters of the Sopoa River. 
The line extends over this divide to Lake Nicaragua in that Republic. 

A decision regarding the route in Costa Rica practically determines 
the general location across Nicaragua. Unless a mountain location is 
used in the former country, making use of the slopes of the San Juan 
Valley to reach the lowlands again, the line in Nicaragua is confined 
to the area between the lakes and the Pacific. 

Such a route appears to be entirely feasible and especially advan- 
tageous, for it makes possible the use of wagon roads already exist- 
ing and indicates a location which will connect Rivas, Mandaime, 
Granada, Masaya, Managua, Leon, and Chinandega. 

The location of El Salvador along the Pacific coast, the existing 
wagon roads throughout nearly the entire length of the Republic, 
and the determination of the route in Nicaragua, set control on the 
location in Honduras. 

Here the route follows the Pacific coastal plain through Choluteca 
and Nacaome. This region is not especially rich in Honduras and 
is not a section across which the nation would ordinarily locate a 
main route. But the general control is so strong as to indicate this 
location. The total length in Honduras is relatively short (approx- 
imately 80 miles), and near Nacaome the existing road between 
Tegucigalpa and its port of San Lorenzo is intersected. These facts 
remove much of the objection to the route that might otherwise 
exist. A route between Managua and Tegucigalpa could not be 
made to any greater advantage through the mountains than by way 
of Nacaome and the San Lorenzo Road. It is improbable also that 
a route could be built across the ranges between Tegucigalpa and 
San Salvador on a line actually shorter than via the connection pro- 
posed. The location to be reconnoitered, therefore, will follow the 
coast, entering E] Salvador at a point on the Goascoran River approx: 
imately at Santa Clara. 

In El Salvador the line will probably follow the developed line and 
existing road via Jucuapa, San Vicente, Cojutepeque, Ilopango, 
Sayapango, San Salvador, Santa Tecla, Coatepeque, and Santa Ana to 
the Guatemalan frontier en route to Jutiapa. This route traverses 
El Salvador from end to end and passes through the capital city. 

In Guatemala a route will be examined along the coast, but a 
higher line across the plateau to the east of the volcanic range is 
preferred because it serves a larger population, passes through a more 
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diverse region, and can utilize in considerable degree existing wagon 
roads. The last report of any crossing of Guatemala by automobile 
indicates that in the dry season it is possible to drive along the existing 
roads from Santa Ana in Salvador via Jutiapa, Guatemala City, 
Antigua, Chimaltenango, Solola, Totonicapan, Quezaltenango, and 
San Marcos to a point about 9 miles from the Suchiate River which 
marks the frontier of Mexico. This is the route being reconnoitered 
at present. 

From the site of the international bridge at the Suchiate, the Mexi- 
can National System of Highways provides for a line through Oaxaca, 





Courtesy of R. W. Hebard & Co. 


A THOROUGHFARE IN SAN SALVADOR 


Existing roads through El Salvador will be incorporated in the international highway. 


Puebla, Mexico City, Pachuca, and Monterrey to the United States 
border at Nuevo Laredo. 

There are possible alternate routes in northwestern Guatemala to 
connect with roads through Motocinta, Mexico, or Nenton, Guate- 
mala. Mexican officials have recently approached Guatemala on the 
question of changing the international route from a crossing of the 
Rio Suchiate between Tapachula and Ayutla to one of the above- 
mentioned alternate junction points. Any such change will involve 
considerable new road undertakings in Guatemala. 

Due to the fact that much of the wealth of the Central American 
Republics is potential and hypothetical rather than exploited or 
developed, it is impossible to determine economically the most valuable 
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route in any of the countries crossed. In all probability such a route, 
if it were susceptible of definite location, would be one of the most 
expensive to build, because it would keep to the coffee or banana 
regions. In the first case, this would mean a location continuously 
above 3,000 feet elevation and through a very rough and broken 
terrain. In the other case, it would require a continuously low ele- 
vation, where the location would be in dense jungle, often swampy 
and unhealthful, with a very high annual precipitation. Alternation 
between these two conditions would require excessive rise and fall, 
increasing the necessary length and losing all advantage of sustained 
direction. Obviously the capital charges for such construction would 
be large, and might be prohibitive. 





Le iss 2 


Courtesy of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
AN IMPROVED GUATEMALAN ROAD 


A side hill development in the Department of Solola, about 185 miles from the border of El Salvador, 
on one of the routes being reconnoitered. 


Advantage has therefore been taken of the fact that in many 
places the largest money producing crops, coffee and bananas, can be 
produced at altitudes that frequently overlap, owing to favorable soil 
conditions, and the route has been located generally in the low coffee 
altitudes or close to that elevation, and in the upper areas of banana 
production. Regions where some initial development indicates con- 
siderably potential wealth are also crossed or reached by the route. 
Such areas are represented by the Chiriqui plateau in Panama and 
the Brus and General Valleys, as well as the cattle-producing Province 
of Guanacaste, in Costa Rica. 

One of the most certain indices of economic location in a new or 
undeveloped region is the distribution of centers of population, and 
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this fact has been recognized as fully as possible, having due regard to 
distance and changes in elevation. In Costa Rica and Honduras the 
route does not climb to the central highlands, where population is 
most concentrated, but in both of these countries there are existing 
or projected, as parts of the proposed national system of highways, 
adequate connections from the highlands to the route as outlined. 
In some cases two or more such connections exist. In all other cases 
the location follows the line of heaviest population, reaching, as it 
does the capital cities of Panama, Nicaragua, E] Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Mexico. 





A BOULEVARD IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL 


A palm-bordered avenue leading to Chapultepec Castle. 


In Panama and Costa Rica the route is above the minimum eleva- 
tion for successful coffee production for approximately 66 miles. 
Much of this distance is entirely undeveloped at present. In Guate- 
mala and El Salvador the route passes through large areas of devel- 
oped coffee land, and improvements in transportation should be felt in 
decreased production and marketing costs and in the development of 
additional coffee lands, if desirable. In Panama the road will un- 
doubtedly afford an avenue for the transportation of small fruits and 
vegetables of the temperate climate of Chiriqui to the large market 
for such products that exists in and adjacent to the Canal Zone. In 
El Salvador and Guatemala the existence of wagon roads in varying 
stages of improvement along practically the entire projected route in 
these countries indicates the demand of the present population there 
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for adequate means of communication, such as the inter-American 
highway will afford. To some degree this holds true also of Nicaragua. 

On the basis of recorded city populations, the proposed route accom- 
modates the following per cent of the total of record in each country: 


Per cent Per cent 
AANA TIN aa copes een eet een eI SOM Mblondunasiac ek ss oe Sa ee 12 
COstaMRIC a eae sae ee OG EES allyalcl reese ee 85 
INGIG mee eqD han Sees Se ee a Ree CONS Guatemala sen ses oe eee 55 


It is noted that the low percentages occur in the two countries whose 
capital cities are not directly in the line of the projected location. <A 
weighted average based on recorded city populations of the six coun- 
tries gives 53 per cent of the population on the proposed route. 

For a single route crossing sparsely settled areas, with a scattered 
concentration of population, this showing is believed to be a satis- 
factory evidence of economic support. 

The inter-American highway, when completed and adequately 
equipped with the facilities required for intensive motor traffic, will 
certainly have unusual attractions as a route for tourists. In and 
around Mexico City, within a radius of about 75 miles, there may be 
found more archeological remains of an older and different civiliza- 
tion than ours than can be found in any like area in the western world. 
In Guatemala are ruins of great interest and value scattered widely 
among the mountains. Side roads and the other parts of a national 
highway system, built around the main route, can give access to these 
unique and curious remains. The scenery along the volcanic range in 
that country, with its 18 distinct cones of major proportions, provides 
such a vista as can not be observed anywhere else in all the world. 
The tropical conditions to be encountered at intervals along the 
entire route south of Oaxaca in Mexico will furnish a new variety of 
attraction and scenery unrivaled elsewhere. The mere fact of hav- 
ing an overland route between the United States and the Isthmus of 
Panama, will create interest and travel. 

The results of tourist expenditures in some of the States of the 
United States, in France and Switzerland, and in Panama are evi- 
dence of the economic value of tourist travel. It is capable of re- 
versing an existing balance of trade; and in the case of the inter- 
American highway as projected, this potential source of national 
wealth will be entirely in favor of the Central American Republics. 

The difficulties of reconnoitering in the wet season are such as to 
make almost impossible a definite estimate of the time needed to com- 
plete the indispensable field work. About 14 per cent is now done. 
Over 50 per cent more is under way in Guatemala, and it is expected 
that the balance can be completed by the beginning of the next dry 
season, in November of this year. 
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If these arrangements to complete the field work can be carried 
out, a report to the Congress of the United States at the next session in 
December will be possible. 

It has not been found advisable to adopt definitely fixed standards 
of width and other details of design for all possible conditions, but 
wherever new construction is involved the estimates will be based on 
a width of graded roadway of 28 feet and a surfaced width of 18 
feet. A maximum grade of 7 per cent will be used except where 
alignment of existing roads is satisfactory on steeper grades. Mini- 
mum radius of curvature will be kept at 164 feet. The estimates 
will provide for a graded road with all structures complete, and such 





THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE SPANNING THE RIO GRANDE 


The northern terminal of the highway which will traverse seven republics in its length of 3,247 miles. 


surfacing as local materials will provide, varying as needed between 
selected material from excavations, gravel, and water-bound mac- 
adam. In addition, a separate item of the estimate will show the 
cost of a modern surface to be applied to each national section of 
the route. 

The reconnoitered location will be described in detail with reference 
to control points and topographic details, with numerous photographs 
of the controls and topographic features to aid in future identification 
of the points. The entire line will be shown on maps of adequate 
scale, and consideration is being given to the matter of having aero- 
photographs of the entire route, on which the line may be shown in 
ereater detail. 


THE MAGDALENA RIVER OF COLOMBIA 


By Masor L. M. Gray 


Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


HERE are three great river systems on the South American Con- 

tinent—the Amazon, the Plata-Parana, and the Orinoco. All of 
them discharge their waters into the South Atlantic. The Mississippi- 
Missouri is the world’s longest river, but, measured by extent of area 
drained and by the volume of water it pours into the sea, the Amazon 
is by far the greatest river on the face of the globe. This mighty 
stream drains the enormous area of 2,700,000 square miles, or four- 
tenths of all of South America. It is navigable by ocean steamers for 
a distance of 2,300 miles from the sea and for steamers of light draft 
for another 500 miles inland. It rises in the glacier-fed lakes of the 
high Andes in Peru and flows eastwardly across the continent to the 
sea; it joins the ocean directly on the girdle of the earth. The drain- 
age area tributary to the Amazon includes most of Brazil; portions of 
Bolivia and Peru, eastern Ecuador, and the great plains of southern 
Colombia; the moisture-drenched eastern slopes of the Andes; and 
that region of excessive rainfall, equatorial Brazil. 

The Rio de la Plata is the estuarial avenue through which the waters 
of the Parana and the Uruguay reach the sea. With the aid of these 
rivers and their tributaries it drains an area of 1,200,000 square miles, 
including Paraguay and parts of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
On its banks are two great cities, Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

The Orinoco drains an area of 365,000 square miles lying in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. The region of the river’s source is still unex- 
plored, but an American expedition is now making its third attempt 
to reach the headwaters. Years ago Humboldt called attention to the 
possibility of going from the Orinoco into the Amazon by canoe, as 
during the flood season certain tributaries of these two rivers are 
united. 

The great river systems of the world have been compared as follows: 

1. Amazon: Drains 2,700,000 square miles and is 3,400 miles in length. 

2. Congo: Drains 1,425,000 square miles, and is 3,000 miles in length. 

3. Mississippi-Missouri: Drains 1,250,000 square miles, and is 4,200 miles in 
length. 

£ Rio de la Plata: Drains 1,200,000 square miles, and is 2,400 miles in length 


(Plata-Parana). 
18. Orinoco: Drains 365,000 square miles, and is 1,800 miles in length. 
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THE MAGDALENA, ‘“‘EL RIO GRANDE’’ OF QUESADA 


In addition to these three great waterways, South America has many 
secondary but by no means small river systems, one of the principal 
of which is the Magdalena. 

The Magdalena was discovered and named by Rodrigo de Bastidas 
in 1501. The north coast of what is now Colombia was first visited by 
Europeans in 1499, when Ojeda, a companion of Columbus on his 
second voyage, and Vespucci skirted the coast. It is possible that 
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MAP SHOWING THE MAGDALENA RIVER SYSTEM 
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Columbus sailed as far west as this on his third voyage in 1502, 
although it is generally agreed that the great explorer turned north 
from the island of Margarita, off the coast of Venezuela. But in 1501 
Rodrigo de Bastidas, accompanied by a most competent cartographer 
and by Vasco Nifiez de Balboa, that able and humane adventurer- 
explorer who was later to discover the Pacific, in command of two 
small vessels explored the coast from the present eastern limits of 
Colombia to the Gulf of Darien. The records of this expedition 
indicate that the ships were in danger at the mouth of the Magdalena. 
The mouth was again located and charted by an expedition sent out 
in 1515. In 15380 the Portuguese, Melo, reached the mouth of the 
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Conqueror of New Granada, now tle 
Republic of Colombia. 














Cauca, and a year later the German, Alfinger, the worst of all the 
captains sent out by Spain, came down the Cesar to the Magdalena. 
But the credit for the exploration as for the conquest of the hinterland 
rightly goes to still another famous explorer, Quesada. 

The conqueror of New Granada is not so famed as Cortés and 
Pizarro, for the country of the Chibchas was not so productive of 
gold as Mexico and Peru, nor had the people attained the high degree 
of civilization of the Aztecs and the Incas; and Quesada has never 
had a Prescott. With our increasing interest in the nations to the 
southward comes a desire for a better understanding of their history 
and a fuller appreciation of the amazing feats of the men who gave 
these empires to Spain. Among all the records of the conquest there 
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are few that appeal more to the imagination than the discovery of 
the Amazon by Orellana (1541), and Quesada’s expedition up the 
Magdalena. 

When Don Fernando de Lujo, Adelantado de Santa Marta, failed 
to find the gold he sought in the Santa Marta Mountains, he deter- 
mined to seek it in those far to the south, where he had been told 
there dwelt a rich and powerful people. Accordingly an expedition 
was organized and a lawyer, Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, who had 
only recently come out from Spain and who had had no military 
experience, was selected to lead it. Events justified the Governor’s 
choice of a commander. The expedition, consisting of 800 men and 
100 horses, started on April 6, 1536, from Santa Marta; 600 men, 
together with the horses, were to march overland to the Magadalena 
River and 200 men were to go around by sea in five small boats 
(bergantines), which they had built for that service, and join the 
main party on the river. In an effort to enter the stream one of the 
five boats was lost on the bar, two succeeded in their attempt and 
eventually joined the expedition, and two, discouraged by the heavy 
seas on the bar, gave up the venture and sailed for Cartagena. Sub- 
sequently three other boats were dispatched from Santa Marta and 
managed to reach Quesada. Since the passage of the boats up the 
river was hotly contested by the Indians, their success in getting 
through was no inconsiderable achievement. The course of the main 
party was westward to the river and then up the right or east bank 
of the stream. There were then, as now, no roads or trails through 
the jungle, and a passage for men and animals had to be cleared. 
Eight months were required to reach the place where the party was 
to turn away from the river for the ascent of the mountains—eight 
months of terrible hardships, of struggle with the jungle, of fighting 
the hostile Indians whose country they were in, and of suffering from 
disease. To anyone familiar with the part of Colombia along the 
lower Magdalena, the difficulties surrounding such an undertaking 
would seem to be almost insurmountable. Marching day after day 
through a swampy jungle alive with mosquitoes and a myriad other 
pests, compelled to wear in that torrid heat an armor of cotton- 
padded garments for protection against the poisoned arrows of the 
Indians who hung on their trail, drenched by the incessant rains, 
drinking the water of the swamps through which they toiled, and 
lacking medicines and often food, it is a marvel that any of the party 
survived. Cortés had fewer natural obstacles to overcome than did 
Quesada. 

When the final camp on the river was reached, about 400 miles 
from the sea, near the present site of Barranca Bermeja, the force had 
been cut down to half the original number and a third of the horses 
had been lost. Yet Quesada, in spite of the urgings of his captains, 
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refused to consider turning back. With 200 men and 60 horses he 
turned toward the mountains and early in 1537 reached the plateau 
with his force intact. The empire of the Chibchas was open before 
him and its conquest was begun. Santa Fe de Bogota was founded on 
August 6, 1538, and the name of New Granada was given to the 
conquered country. Quesada accomplished his mission; his name is 
high on the roll of the conquistadors. Pizarro was a lesser man and 
Cortés hardly a greater than the conqueror of New Granada, now 
known as the Republic of Colombia. The ‘‘Great River” of Quesada 
lies wholly within this Republic, through which it flows northward 
from its source in the high Andes to its union with the Caribbean. 
It rises in the lofty plateau of the Andes, where the mountains break 





Courtesy of E. W. James. 


RIVER BOATS AT GIRARDOT 
Typical boats plying between Girardot and Ambalema on the Magdalena, 


into three divergent ranges, choosing for its course the narrow valley 
between the Central and the Eastern Cordilleras. Its source is about 
125 miles north of the Equator and about the same distance from the 
Pacific Ocean; it empties into the Caribbean just north of the eleventh 
parallel of north latitude. About 25 miles west of the source of the 
Magdalena and separated from it by the beginning of the Central 
Cordillera is the head of the Cauca, its principal tributary, which also 
flows northward, draining the region between the Western and Cen- 
tral Cordilleras and uniting with the greater stream about 200 miles 
from the sea. That portion of the mountain park in which these two 
rivers start their journeys also sends melting snow down the Yapura 
on its way to the Amazon. 
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Aided by its tributaries, the Magdalena drains about 150,000 square 
miles of the area between the Western and Eastern Cordilleras; its 
length, independent of its wanderings, is about 800 miles. At its 
source it is about 14,000 feet above the sea, but its navigable course is 
through the torrid lowlands from an elevation of 1,000 feet to sea 
level. Atits headwaters it is a raging mountain torrent; at Girardot, 
where it meets the railroad to Bogota, it is a narrow ribbon of swiftly 
moving water between the towering walls of the enclosing ranges. 
From Girardot to Ambalema, 40 miles, the river is navigable for the 
smaller river steamers allocated to that service. Between Ambalema 
to La Dorada stretch the Honda Rapids, which impede river naviga- 
tion and around which a railroad has been built. La Dorada, at a 
distance of about 500 miles from the sea, is the head of navigation of 
the lower river, and from this place to the mouth the course is generally 
through an alluvial plain of the stream’s own making, although at 
places the hills close in and spurs from the main ranges form the banks. 
Across this plain the river has wandered back and forth, constantly 
seeking the path of lesser resistance and the way of doing its work with 
least effort, and leaving as evidence of its occupation the lakes and 
cienegas which now form natural reservoirs for its flood waters. 

Puerto Berrio, about 400 miles above the mouth, is the railhead for 
the line to the Cauca Valley and to Medellin, the capital of Antioquia 
and the third city of the nation. About 40 miles below Puerto 
Berrio is Barranca Bermeja, the seat of the producing oil fields of 
Colombia, from which a pipe line carries the crude product to the sea- 
board at Cartagena. This river port has almost the same location as 
the last camp of Quesada by the river, where he left it for his final 
ascent of the mountains. It is also the head of year-round navigation 
of the Magdalena. From here to the mouth steamers may navigate 
at all stages of the river; between here and Puerto Berrio are shoals at 
which, during periods of low water, steamers are sometimes held for 
weeks. 

At El Banco, about 200 miles from the sea, the Cesar River comes 
in from the east. This stream drains the region between the main 
range of the Eastern Cordillera and the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta, the towering heights of which are, as their name suggests, 
always snow-covered. It was down this river that Alfinger came in 
1531; he reached the Magdalena, but was compelled to turn and fight 
his way back to Venezuela. 

Forty miles farther down is the junction with the Cauca. Below 
the mouth of the Cauca the Magdalena, during the rainy season, is 
often covered from bank to bank with grass and lilies in which are 
tangled whole trees, logs, and bushes. When this mat breaks, the 
parts seem to be floating islands rushing down the river. ‘The lower 
Magdalena carries to its mouth an enormous amount of such débris. 
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It constitutes a menace to navigation and a source of danger to 
wharves and other structures built out into the river. 

The town of Calamar, about 70 miles from the mouth, may be con- 
sidered as the head of the delta of the Magdalena. Prior to the last 
seismic change in land levels the waters of the river evidently poured 
into a coastal bay which extended from this place eastward to the 
Santa Marta hills and westward to the high ground around Cartagena. 
The dique, or canal, which now extends from Calamar to the bay at 
Cartagena, is probably part of an ancient outlet left after the emer- 
gence of the coastal plain and the gradual filling of the present delta. 
Since the process of delta-forming has been going on for ages, the 
river’s mouth has been constantly and steadily extending seaward. 





BARRANCA BERMEJA 


Situated cn approximately the site of Quesada’s final camp on the Magdalena, Barranca Bermeja is 
now an important oil distributing center. 


The land-building has been aided by the waves, which roll the sand 
from the ocean floor onto the beach, and by the winds, which blow 
almost constantly from one direction and move this sand inland. 
Within comparatively recent times the river has occupied almost all 
of the area from the hills along its western bank to the hills south of 
Santa Marta; as late as the time of the Conquest the mouth was far to 
the eastward of its present location, but within the past quarter of a 
century alone it has moved westward about 1 mile to the place where 
it is now fixed by partially completed jetties. 

The Valley of the Magdalena is covered with a luxuriant forest 
growth, which extends far up the slopes of the bordering ranges; this 
tropic jungle looks invitingly cool when viewed from the river, but 
it would prove to be a veritable green hell to anyone who, like Que- 
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sada, attempted to penetrate it. The green depths hide a wealth of 
forest products and support varied forms of bird and animal life. 
Many species of monkey chatter in the branches; there is one big- 
jawed variety which produces a sound resembling the roar of a lion. 
Sloths, armadillos, poreupines, jaguars, and pumas (tigres) abound. 
The streams are alive with alligators, which in this region attain a 
length of about 20 feet. Lizards are abundant. One of this family, 
the iguana, is esteemed as food; on the lower river specimens attain great 
size, some being as large as a medium-sized alligator. There are 
many and various kinds of snakes, from the small but dreaded coral 
to the great boa. Condors and eagles dwell in the high Andes where 





Courtesy of Stephen Q. Hayes. 


TROPICAL GROWTH ALONG THE MAGDALENA 
At this point forest-clad hills rise abruptly from the river’s edge. 


the river has its source; in the lower valley there are representatives 
of all the classes of birds which inhabit the Tropics, as well as migra- 
tory waterfowl. Hawks and buzzards are plentiful, of course; par- 
rots, parrokeets, macaws, and toucans fill the air with noise and color. 
Waterfowl, including cranes, storks, and many species of duck, throng 
the cienegas. The Magdalena valley is famous for its butterflies. 


BARRANQUILLA AND THE BOCA DE CENIZA 


On the west bank of the Magdalena, 10 miles from its mouth, is 
Barranquilla. This capital of the Department of Atlantico has 
140,000 inhabitants and is the second city of the Republic. 

A settlement was made at the site of the present city in 1629, but 
until the middle of the last century this remained little more than a 
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fishing village. An impetus was given by the construction of the 
railroad to the ocean port in the eighties, but progress was slow, and 
even at the beginning of the present century there seemed little 
possibility of Barranquilla contending for supremacy among the cities 
of the Caribbean. Its renaissance is of recent years; its population 
has more than doubled within the past 10 years and tripled since the 
date of the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Barranquilla has no historical associations, no monuments of the 
past. Other cities of Colombia tell of the glories of the golden age of 
Spain: Bogoté has witnesses of the 400 years of her story; and there 
remain massive walls and fortifications, a great cathedral, and a house 
of the Inquisition to remind one that Cartagena of the Indies was a 
seat of empire in the days when the Caribbean was truly the Spanish 
Main. But Barranquilla is a modern city, not shackled by tradition 
nor tied to an age that is gone. It is of the present and the future, 
not the past. Its people are energetic and progressive, and determined 
that their city shall realize its manifest destiny as the Queen City 
of the Caribbean. Toward this end they have on their own account 
initiated and carried through an ambitious program of public works 
for the betterment of the city, and they have insisted that the 
Government undertake those other works, national in character, 
necessary for improving the river and for making Barranquilla an 
ocean port. 

In order to insure for their city and for the Greater Barranquilla 
an ample supply of pure water, they have, within the past few years, 
acquired a waterworks system that is among the best in South 
America. The water is taken from the river above the city and is 
filtered and chlorinated; Barranquilla is one of the very few cities in 
tropical America where one may safely drink the water as it comes 
from the hydrant. A new sewer system is now being built and the 
downtown streets are being paved. The new commercial structures 
that are being erected are of concrete and steel. The light and power 
plant, belonging to a great American corporation, is thoroughly 
modern. The new residence section, El Prado, on the hills back of 
the older city, a monument to Karl Parrish and evidence of his faith 
in his adopted city, is the site of modern and palatial homes and 
would be a credit to any city. There are many new and modern 
hotels in the downtown district, and the recently opened Prado Hotel 
compares favorably with the famed Washington in Colon, Panama. 
The Country Club and splendid golf course and tennis courts provide 
means for recreation. 

Situated at the sea end of the main commercial artery of Colombia, 
Barranquilla is the natural distributing center for the vast area 
tributary to the river; and by far the greater bulk of the products of 
the country destined for foreign markets, except oil, reach the sea 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Colombia”’ 


BUILDINGS OF MOD- 
ERN BARRANQUILLA 


Located 10 miles inland, the 
progressive city of Ba- 
rranquilla will become a 
seaport on completion of 
the work of opening the 
Boca de Ceniza for passage 
of ocean-going vessels. 
Upper:- The New Hotel 
del Prado. Lower: . The 
Commercial Bank of Ba- 
rranquilla. 





Photograph by Stephen Q. Hayes. 


through Barranquilla. While means of transportation will change by 
the expansion of the railroad system and the construction of high- 
ways, the flow of traffic will continue to be along the old trade route 
down the valley of the Magdalena. In its present unimproved 
state the lower river is navigable as has been said, as far as La 
Dorada, and many lines of steamers operate between this place and 
Barranquilla. For the past 10 years the valley has been served by 
one of the most successful air lines in the world, the Compania 
Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aéros, or, as it is more generally 
known, the Scadta. This company operates a daily service in both 
directions from Barranquilla to Girardot, where a connection is 
made with the railroad for the capital. Barranquilla is also served 
by the Pan American Airways, whose planes bring passengers and 
mail from Colon each week. 
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The means of transportation in the valley of the Magdalena include 
the most primitive and the most advanced—the mule and the air- 
plane, the dugout canoes and modern river steamers. There are 
important places to reach which one has the choice of days on mule- 
back or hours in a plane. The trip up river from Barranquilla may 
consume weeks by steamer; it is made in six or seven hours by regu- 
larly scheduled airplanes. 

At the present time the great city of the Magdalena is not an 
ocean port. It has access to the sea only by means of a 1-track 
narrow-gage railroad which links it to a single pier in the bay at 
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MOUTH OF THE MAGDALENA 


Air view taken from above the construction camp at Las Flores, about 4 miles from the mouth. 


Puerto Colombia, 17 miles to the west. It is separated from the 
ocean by a sand bar at the Boca de Ceniza, the ‘‘Mouth of Ashes.” 
The bar is so named because the fine gray sand brought down and 
deposited by the river resembles wood ashes in color. This crescent- 
shaped bar extends across the entrance to the river from Punta Faro 
on the east to Cabo Agosto on the west; its length along the crest 
is about 2 miles, and the depth of water in the main channel, the 
location of which shifts with the seasons, varies from 10 to 15 feet. 
The current at the mouth is strong, sometimes reaching a velocity 
of 4 miles per hour, and is always seaward. The Caribbean is prac- 
tically a tideless sea, the average range of tides being only 10 inches, 
and there is no reversal of current at the mouth of the river at flood 
(ala a3) ad 8500 <=} 
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tide. From the meeting of the strong river current, the incoming 
ocean swell, and the littoral current on the bar, high seas and cross 
currents result, making it a place to be dreaded. During the period 
when the trade winds are blowing—from December to May—the 
waves on the bar reach a height of 16 feet from trough to crest, and 
the distance from crest to crest of these waves being much shorter 
than that normally found between crests of ocean waves. Such 
is the force of the majestic though muddy Magdalena that the 
water outside the entrance is discolored for a distance of 20 miles 
seaward and for a greater distance east and west of the mouth. 
The surface water out to the crest of the bar is sweet and the boat- 
men dip it up and drink it. There are times when the winds die down 
and the seas over the bar are smooth and may be crossed by small 
boats; there are generally a few days in May when this condition 





JETTY CONSTRUCTION AT MOUTH OF THE MAGDALENA 


View towards the land from end of the east jetty trestle, with open sea and bar at left; river at right. 
The engineers’ plans contemplate the construction of two such jetties at the Boca de Ceniza, each cne 
about 7,500 feet in length. 


obtains, and usually it is also true during the period of heaviest rains, 
in September and October. But with the exception of these brief 
periods it is rough and dangerous and has been, for the 400 years since 
it claimed Quesada’s boat, a graveyard for ships. 

In order to make Barranquilla an ocean port it is only necessary to 
provide a fixed channel of adequate width and depth across the bar, 
since from the mouth of the river to and far beyond Barranquilla 
the channel of the river is deep enough and wide enough to accom- 
modate the largest vessels. The ideal section of the river below 
Barranquilla has a width of about 2,300 feet, of which a section of 
2,000 feet has a least depth of 33 feet. Near the mouth the width 
between banks is about 4,300 feet, but the channel section at this 
place narrows to 1,000 feet and increases in depth to 60 feet. 

The normal discharge of the river is about 280,000 cubic feet per 
second, but at extreme flood stages it pours about 400,000 cubic 
feet of water into the sea each second. 
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The people of Barranquilla have long realized that in order to 
insure the continued progressive development of their city and of 
the resources of the nation they must have access, down the river, 
to the sea. For years the ‘‘opening of the Boca”’ has been the main 
feature of their program, and they have held tenaciously to this 
objective. Many surveys and studies were made, many plans and 
estimates prepared. Finally, in 1925, the Government entered into 
a contract with an American firm for the execution of the work in 
accordance with the project of the engineering firm of Black, 
McKenney & Stewart, of Washington, D. C. Work was started in 
the summer of 1925 and continued for four years; unexpected 
difficulties were encountered in construction and the costs found to 
exceed all preliminary estimates. Finally, in 1929, due to the 
economic slump, work was discontinued. The project was about 
two-thirds completed and $6,000,000 had been expended; another 
$3,000,000 would be required to complete the jetties. 

The project adopted contemplated the construction of two jetties 
of the rubble-mound type, used successfully at the mouths of rivers 
at many places in the United States, together with such auxiliary 
features as were necessary to insure the safety of the structures 
and the permanence of the channel. The jetties were each to be 
about 7,500 feet long and about 3,000 feet apart and parallel for the 
last 3,900 feet of their length; the east or windward jetty was to 
have a height above mean low water of 7 feet and the west jetty of 
3 feet. 

It was anticipated that when these jetties were completed a channel 
of a depth of 10 meters, or 33 feet, and a width of about 2,000 feet 
would have been scoured out, thus allowing more than 80 per cent 
of the world’s ocean carriers to pass safely and easily to and from 
the river. 

In the latter part of 1930 the Congress of Colombia passed an 
enabling act authorizing the President to grant a concession for the 
completion of the jetties at the mouth of the river and for the con- 
struction and operation of the port of Barranquilla. This concession 
has not yet been awarded, but it is probable that before the year is 
out the contract will have been signed and the way thus opened for 
the completion of this most important work. Possibly by 1936, or 
400 years after the expedition of the conquistador crossed the bar, it 
will be possible to transfer cargoes, loaded at foreign ports, directly 
from their ocean carriers into river steamers at Barranquilla, or to 
load there into ocean steamers the varied products of the rich and 
fertile hinterland. 

Colombia is a country of great potential wealth, and no part of 
the Republic offers greater promise for the future than the area 
tributary to the “Great River” of Quesada. 


GUATEMALA 
AND DON PEDRO DE ALVARADO 


By Lity Acurrre DE BREWER 


ENTRAL AMERICA was discovered by Christopher Columbus 
C on his fourth trip. The land, bathed on either coast by the two 
great oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, lies between North and 
South America. It is a tropical country, where luxuriant vegetation 
never dies, remaining ever green and florid in the midst of its jungles 
of coconuts and palms. There, on the coastal region, the temperature 
varies between 75° and 85° Fahrenheit; in the interior on the plateaus 
it remains between 50° and 63°. One enjoys both the torrid and 
temperate climates and a great variety of fruits produced by a fertile 
soil. 

Both on the coast and in the high altitudes coffee is cultivated on a 
large scale; that grown in Guatemala is considered among the best in 
the world. Sugarcane, bananas, and cocoa are also grown, and the 
haciendas where cattle are raised offer pastures which are always fresh 
and succulent. 

On the high plateaus are the important cities with all the refine- 
ments of western civilization. Lofty cordilleras cross the territory, 
and the pure air of the mountains fills our lungs deeply and gives us 
a joy of living which adds to our spirited social life. 

The city of Guatemala is the capital of the Republic of the same 
name, the most northerly of the five that constitute the Central 
American isthmus. The capital is situated 5,000 feet above sea 
level, in an extended valley surrounded by beautiful mountains. 

The climate there is neither warm nor cold; the sky is bright, and in 
its deep blue can be compared to the azure heavens of Naples. The 
pure atmosphere is saturated with oxygen. On the southern horizon 
are the outlines of five voleanoes from 12,000 to 14,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, among them being the famous Volcén de Agua, which destroyed 
our first capital. Guatemala is the land of eternal spring, where 
there is neither the sadness of winter nor the melancholy of autumn. 
It is the perpetual festival of nature. 

Because of the configuration of the land, tourists can enjoy the 
most beautiful countryside of the Tropics, climb high mountains, 
descend into sloping valleys, and feel the palpitation of life while con- 
templating the gorgeous multicolored sunsets of the coast. From 
there, one returns to the heights to breathe deeply the balmy air laden 
with the fragrance of centenarian pines. 
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The city of Guatemala, where I had the good fortune to be born, 
has a colonial aspect; its houses are in the manner of southern Spain, 
with large patios full of flowers. The ear is immediately captivated 
by the sweet song of the zenzontles and other birds, which in their 
cages add to the ornamentation of the homes. The gardens, whose 
beauty is exquisite because of the glorious array of flowers which 
bloom all year round, have in the center fountains with delicate sprays 


of crystalline water. 
DON PEDRO DE 


ALVARADO 
1486-1541 


| Spanish conqueror of the In- 
dian tribes of Guatemala. 
(From a portrait in the Mu- 
nicipalidad of Guatemala.) 





Family life in Guatemala is almost patriarchal; the ties that 
bind are so strong that only death can break them. Life centers 
around the home, and in the evenings the family gathers in a tertulia 
for conversation and, perhaps, music. 

The virtues of domestic life, the remarkable beauty of the women, 
and the cultured manners of the men remind us of colonial days 
when a gentleman would give up his life for his God, his lady, and his 
king. 
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This country of mine was conquered, in 1524, by Don Pedro de 
Alvarado y Mesia, who came to Mexico with Hernan Cortés and was 
one of the leading captains who helped him in the conquest of the 


Empire of Montezuma. 


* 
* 


Don Pedro de Alvarado y Mesia was born at Badajoz, in Spanish 
Extremadura, in 1486. He sailed in 1510 for the New World and 
remained some time in Cuba and Santo Domingo. In 1518 Velasquez, 
the Governor of Cuba, dispatched him under the command of Grijalva 





A CONFLICT BETWEEN THE SPANIARDS AND INDIANS 


to explore the shores of the new continent. So news was brought of 
the immense wealth of the Aztec Empire. 

In February, 1519, Alvarado sailed with Cortés from Habana for 
the conquest of Mexico. Later, during the absence of the leader, 
Alvarado gave a party to which he invited a great number of Aztec 
nobles, all of whom he murdered. 

On that famous night, called la noche triste (July 1, 1520), when the 
Spaniards had to retreat, he saved his life almost miraculously by a 
leap which he executed with the help of his long spear and which 
became famous as the salto de Alvarado. 

After the conquest of Mexico, Cortés decided that Alvarado should 
subdue the tribes of Central America. At that time the land was 
inhabited by numerous races, including the Mayas, whose civiliza- 
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tion has been so greatly admired, the Quichés, and the Cachiqueles, 
whose governments were absolute monarchies. 

Don Pedro left Mexico with 300 Spaniards, 600 Tlascaltec Indians, 
4 pieces of artillery, and 60 horses. With this small army he threw 
himself into the adventure of subduing the people of that region. 
He engaged in many battles, vanquished the Indians, burned their 
cities, and devastated their fields. He hung their kings, enslaved 
their subjects, and took possession of the land in the name of the 
King of Spain. 

Alvarado typified the bold conqueror. He was cruel, valiant, very 
prodigal with the riches of others, ambitious for glory and power; 
he had an indomitable will and knew no obstacles to his desires. He 
would blaze trails through forests and across mountains, personally 
leading the way through new roads with his own sword. 

He founded cities, towns, and villages, discovered ports, organized 
the government and was rewarded by the King and Emperor Charles 
V with the title of Adelantado y Capitén General del Reyno de Guatemala. 

Tall and strong, he was muscularly built, had a fine upright carriage, 
and presented an elegant and distinguished appearance. Although 
severe when giving orders, his manners were polished and soft when 
addressing the ladies. Blue eyed and fair haired, he wore his beard 
in a vandyke. The Indians called him Yonatiu, which means ‘‘Son 
of the Sun.”” His sword may still be seen in the City Hall of Guate- 
mala; from its dimensions and weight it is hard to believe that any 
man was ever strong enough to wield it. For combat he wore a suit 
of armor made of steel, and in private life the very elegant costumes 
characteristic of that epoch. He not only loved to conquer subjects 
for his majesty, but enjoyed conquering the hearts of the ladies for 
himself. 

A severe charge was brought against him which forced him to go 
to Spain. On this occasion the Bishop of Guatemala, Don Francisco 
Marroquin, wrote a letter to the King, dated May 10, 1537, in which 
he said: “I do not want to express my opinion of Don Pedro’s 
return to our Government, but if you decide to send him back I say 
that he ought to return married and be told that he can not take 
more than he has.” 

The Adelantado wrote to the Ayuntamiento of Guatemala that he 
was returning married to Dofia Beatriz de la Cueva, who was very 
good; that she was bringing with her 20 handsome ladies in waiting, 
daughters of knights of high birth; and that he believed that this 
“merchandise” would not stay in the shop long but would be sold at 
a high price.! 





1 The letters mentioned above were recently found in the archives of the Muwunicipalidad of Guatemala 
by Dr. Don Carlos Salazar, one of our most cultured men, whose friendship I value greatly and whom I 
thank very sincerely for the information.—A UTHOR. 
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PALACE OF THE CAPTAINS GENERAL, ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA 


The military headquarters of the Spanish conquerors, erected in 1526, is still in official use. Antigua, the 
former capital of Guatemala, was also the principal city until its destruction by earthquake in 1773. 


The nucleus of Spaniards, who aided Alvarado in his conquest of 
Guatemala, had mixed with the Indians. As Don Pedro had fore- 
seen, the ‘‘merchandise”’ did not last long, for the Spaniards, tired 
of the company of the Indians, began to court the beautiful sefioritas 
in knightly fashion, and serenading led to wedding bells. 

After Guatemala had been subdued, Don Pedro concentrated his 
ambitious efforts on conquering South America. He landed with 500 
men and penetrated the interior, crossing the Andes, but he met the 
troops of Pizarro and agreed to retire if an indemnity were given to 
him. Subsequently the Government of Honduras was entrusted to 
him in addition to that of Guatelama. 

This brave warrior perished in a battle with the Indians near 
Guadalajara (western Mexico) in 1541, crushed under his fallen 
horse. 

Such was Don Pedro de Alvarado y Mesia. His moral and phys- 
ical characteristics give an idea of the type of men who were the 
conquerors of Central America. 

Later on more humane noblemen came to complete Spanish 
colonization—they were the founders of the old families of the Gua- 
temala of to-day. 





GOVERNING BOARD NOTES 


New members welcomed.—At the regular meeting of the Governing 
Board held June 5, 1931, two new members were welcomed to its 
deliberations. They were the Ambassador of Brazil, Sefor Rinaldo 
de Lima e Silva, and the Minister of Colombia, Dr. Fabio Lozano, who 
bring to the work of the board wide experience in Pan American 
affairs. 

The Seventh International Conference of American States —The 
Minister of Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, informed the Governing 
Board that it would be a matter of gratification to his Government if 
the Seventh International Conference of American States, to be held 
at Montevideo, would assemble in December, 1932. The Governing 
Board unanimously adopted this suggestion with the understanding 
that it should be finally ratified at the meeting in November. 

The committee on program for the conference presented its report, 
embodying a compilation of a list of subjects from which ultimately the. 
topics of the definitive program may be selected. The Governing 
Board received the report with the understanding that it be trans- 
mitted to the Governments, members of the Pan American Union, for 
their comment and suggestion. 

Inter-American cooperation in cases of national disaster.—His 
Excellency Dr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Ambassador of Peru, 
presented the report of the committee, of which he was chairman, 
appointed at the special meeting of the Governing Board on April 7, 
1931, to make a study of possible measures of cooperative inter- 
American action in cases of national disaster. The report, which was 
unanimously adopted, reads as follows: 


The committee appointed to report on the possibilties of cooperation among the 
countries members of the Pan American Union when a great catastrophe occurs 
in any one of them, has the honor to submit the following suggestions to the 
Board: 
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When a catastrophe occurs in any country member of the Pan American 
Union which, by reason of its nature and magnitude, requires the aid of the 
other countries members of the Union, the Pan American Union will transmit 
to the members of the Governing Board the information communicated to the 
Union by the Government of the country affected regarding the havoc that the 
catastrophe has caused. 

The Pan American Union will keep in communication with the Government of 
the country affected and will inform the representatives of the Governing Board 
of all phases-of the situation and-of the most urgent needs. 

The Pan American Union will in the most efficacious manner second any effort 
at Pan American cooperation for the alleviation of the sufferings of the nation 
afflicted by a national calamity. 

Whereas in accordance with a resolution of the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, the Pan American Union is charged with aiding the develop- 
ment of the activities of the National Red Cross Societies in the countries of 
America, the Pan American Union will suggest to the national societies that they 
consider the possibility of extending their respective programs of action to include 
cooperative action by all the Red Cross Societies in America for the relief of 
suffering in any country member of the Union affected by the consequences of a 
catastrophe. 

The Pan American Union will request the National Red Cross Societies to send 
suggestions on the form in which they may believe it would be possible to organize 
a permanent plan of cooperation in cases of catastrophe, and in view of the 
suggestions received will formulate a plan of cooperative action which it will 
transmit to the Pan American Red Cross Conference and to the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 


Agricultural credit —His Excellency Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Minister of 
Nicaragua, chairman of the Permanent Committee on Agriculture, 
presented the report of the committee on the study of national and 
international agricultural credit conditions. The report, which 
recommended the gathering and classification of data on agricultural 
credit conditions in the American countries, as well as of data on 
international systems being tried out in other parts of the world, was 
unanimously approved. 


Resolution on the death of Seror Mathieu—The chairman of the 
Governing Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, presented a resolution on 
the occasion of the death of a former member of the board, Sefior 
Beltran Mathieu, at one time Ambassador of Chile at Washington. 
In presenting the resolution, which was unaminously approved by a 
rising vote, Secretary Stimson said: 


We have all learned with sorrow of the passing of Sefior Don Beltran Mathieu, 
former Ambassador of Chile to the United States. During the long period of his 
service as a member of this board he labored unremittingly for the fulfillment of 
the purposes for which the Pan American Union was founded. As Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Chile he was untiring in promoting inter-American good feeling. 
His high qualities of mind and heart endeared him to everyone who had the privilege 
of knowing him. I feel, therefore, that J am giving expression to what is in your 
minds when I submit the following resolution: 
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DISTINGUISHED COSTA RICAN VISITOR 


A recent visitor to the Pan American Union was Dr. Andrés Venegas, one of the three named by Congress, 
in accordance with the Costa Rican constitution, to become chief executive in the event of the death, 
resignation, absence from the country, or incapacity of the President. Left toright: Senor Don Manuel 
Castro Quesada, Minister of Costa Rica in Washington; Dr. Venegas; and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union. 


Whereas, The Governing Board has learned of the death on May 12, 1931, of 
Sefior Don Beltran Mathieu, eminent citizen of Chile, who as cabinet minister, 
diplomat, and member of this Governing Board, rendered distinguished services 
to his country and to the Pan American cause; 

Whereas during the long period of his services on the Governing Board, of which 
he was at one time vice chairman, his kindliness and generosity of character and 
his nobility of mind won for him the affection of his colleagues, while his experience, 
talent, and devotion to work contributed in large measure to the successful 
development of the Pan American movement; 
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Therefore, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 

Resolves, To place on record an expression of the sincere sorrow felt by the 
members of the board at the death of Sefior Mathieu, and to charge the Director 
General to express the condolences of the Governing Board to the Government 
of the Republic of Chile and to the widow of the deceased. 


In seconding the chairman’s motion, Dr. Jacobo Varela, the Minis- 
ter of Uruguay, paid the following tribute to Sefor Mathieu: 


As I had the privilege of being Sefior Mathieu’s colleague for many years, I 
can bear witness to the eminent services he rendered to the Pan American Union 
as member of the Board and as the first vice chairman of the institution when that 
position was created. Sefior Mathieu was a person of unusual prestige. He was 
possessed of a high degree of sociability and oratorical powers seldom equaled 
here. When he had to speak in the name of the Pan American Union at difficult 
moments, he interpreted the general thought with such fidelity that to each 
one it seemed his own thought, and this was true even though he had to give 
expression to feelings that were often contradictory in times of serious disagree- 
ment. He added luster to the Pan American Union and to continental diplo- 
macy. Weshould give our unanimous approval to this resolution, and let us rise 
in solemn homage to the memory of our illustrious friend. 


Resolution on the death of Mr. Penfield —The following resolution, 
presented by Dr. Harmodio Arias, Minister of Panama, was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas the Governing Board has learned with the deepest regret of the 
death of Walter S. Penfield; and 

Whereas Mr. Penfield served the Pan American Union in an honorary capacity 
for many years as legal adviser: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, to place on 
record its deep sense of loss at the passing of Mr. Penfield; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Director General express to the members of Mr. Penfield’s 
family the sincere sympathy of the Governing Board and forward a copy of this 
resolution. 





COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Chilean Committee on Bibliography——The Ambassador of Chile, 
Dr. Carlos G. Davila has notified the Pan American Union that the 
National Technical Cooperating Committee on Bibliography of Chile 
has been appointed by his Government. There are now 15 Republics 
members of the Pan American Union which have appointed biblio- 
graphical committees to cooperate with the work of the Columbus 
Memorial Library. The Chilean committe is composed of the follow- 
ing members: Dr. Eduardo Barrios, Director of the National Library; 
Ricardo Donoso Novyoa, Chief of the National Historical Archives; 
Tomas Thayer Ojeda, Chief of Division of the National Library; and 
Ratil Silva Castro, Chief Librarian, and Guillermo Felii Cruz, 
Librarian of the José T. Medina Collection, both also of the National 
Library. 
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Commemorative library in Trujillo—Through Dr. Pedro Manuel 
Arcaya, Minister of Venezuela, the Pan American Union has received 
from the government of the State of Trujillo official notice that the 
Biblioteca 24 de Julio, established as a part of the centennial of the 
death of the Liberator, Simon Bolivar (July 24, 1783—December 17, 
1830), has been opened in the city of Trujillo. The notice states that 
the aims of the library include the promotion of a better understanding 
of men and nations, and requests that cultural organizations in all 
countries send it copies of their publications. 

New books recewed.—During the past month the library received 
395 volumes and pamphlets from individual authors and other friends 
of the library. Noteworthy contributors included the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Guatemala City; Dr. Juan V. Ramirez, Asuncién; 
the National Library of Chile, Santiago; the Cultural Lecture Asso- 
ciation, Rosario; the Governor of the Department of Valle del Cauca; 
the Director of the National Printing Office, Bogot&’; the Congres- 
sional Library, Caracas; the Bureau of Mines, Buenos Aires; Dr. 
Alberto Giesecke, Lima; A. Moncorvo Filho, Rio de Janeiro; and 
the Children’s Bureau, Rio de Janeiro. Among the titles especially 
noted were the following: . 


Fuego del hogar. Poesias. Por Rosa Graciela Valdés Lépez de Miré. Buenos 
Aires, 1929. 179 p. 

En la Catedra. (Prontuario sobre las relaciones de los pueblos.) Por Pedro 
Itriago-Chacin. Segunda edicién, corregida y aumentada. Caracas, Tip. 
Americana, 1930. 713 p. 

Derecho penal. Por el Dr. Teodosio Gonzalez. Asuncién, La Colmena, 1928. 
3 vols. : 

Riqueza y pobreza del Uruguay. Estudio de las causas que retardan el progreso 
nacional. Por Julio Martinez Lamas. Montevideo, Palacio del Libro, 1930. 
439 p. 

Bolivar conductor de tropas. Por Eleazar Lépez Contreras. Caracas, Lit. y 
Tip. Vargas, 1930. 215 (26) p. maps. illus. 

Infortunios del Paraguay. Por Teodosio Gonzdlez. Buenos Aires, L. J. 
Rosso, 1931. 577 p. 

El Paraguayo Independiente. 1845-1852. Tercera edicién. Autorizada por 
ley No. 962 y hecho a base de la 2a ediciédn de 1858 bajo la direccién de la Co- 
misién adhonorem compuesta de los H. Diputados Nacionales, Dr. Justo Pastor 
Benitez, Dn. César Augusto Vasconsellos, Dn. Eusebio Aveiro Lugo. Tomo 1, 
[1845-1847]. Asuncién, Imprenta Nacional, 1930. 651. [A collection of 
documents. | 

Manual del turista en Honduras. Editor, H. F. Komor. Tegucigalpa, Tip.- 
Lit. Nacionales, 1930. 232 yp. illus. 

Caja de crédito hipotecario. Monografia. Organizacién, operaciones, evolucién, 
reforma de 1925. Por Luis Barros Borgonio. [Valparaiso, 1930.] 240 p. plates, 
tables. 

Crénicas del Guayaquil antiguo. Por Modesto Chavez Franco. Guayaquil, 
Imprenta y Tall. Municipales, 1930. 141, iv p. 
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Almanaque nacional La Rural. Agricultura, ganaderia e industrias rurales. 
Publicado bajo la direccién del Ing. Agr. Francisco J. Olivé Balsells. . . . Afio 2. 
Asuncion, Editorial ‘‘La Rural,’’? 1931. 383 p. maps. illus. 

La opinion universal sobre la Doctrina Estrada. Expuesta por el Gobierno de 
México, bajo la Presidencia de Don Pascual Ortiz Rubio. México, Publicaciones 
del Instituto Americano de Derecho y Legislaci6n Comparada, 1931. 258 p. 

Cobre viejo. Por José E. Machado. Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1930. xv, 
332 p. 

La indumentaria en la antigua cultura de Paracas. Por Rebeca Carrién Cachot. 
Lima, Emp. Ed. ‘‘Excelsior,”’ 1931. 52 p._ illus. 

Por tierras del Inca. Itinerario descriptivo-histérico-romantico de un viaje por 
el sur del Pert. Por Aquiles Vergara. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta ‘‘La Sud 
América,’’? 1931. 161 p. illus. 

Historia diplomdtica del Paraguay. Precedida de un estudio sociolégico de los 
pueblos mediterraneos que concurrieron a la formacién de la nacién espanola. 
Por Cecilio Biez. Tomo 1. Asuncién, Imprenta Nacional, 1931. 242 p. 

Tradiciones y cantares de Panama. Ensayo folklérico. Por Narciso Garay. 
[Brussels, l’Expansion Belge], 1930. 203 p. illus. plates. music. 

Litografias de Taxco. Por Roberto Montenegro. Con un prélogo de Genaro 
Estrada. México, Ediciones del Murciélago, 1930. folio. 4p. less text. 20 plates. 
_ Minas e o bicentenario do cafeeiro no Brasil. 1727-1927. Contribuicaéo da 
Secretaria de Agricultura do Estado de Minas Geraes. Bello Horizonte, Im- 
prensa Official, 1929. 558 p._ illus. 


New magazines.—Magazines received for the first time during the 
past month are as follows: 


Irradiacién. (Revista de tiflologia, ciencias varias, arte, y amenidades), 
Organo del Instituto Colombiano para Ciegos—Ministerio de Educacién Nacional. 
Bogotdé. Vol. 1, No. 5, abril 1931. 120 p. illus. 6% x 9% inches. [Monthly.j 

Escuela Activa. (Revista de estudios pedagégicos). Montevideo. Monthly. 
Afio 1, No. 1, marzo de 1931. Tllus. 614 x 9% inches. 48 p. 

Wira Kocha. (Revista Peruana de Estudios Antropolégicos.), Lima. Quar- 
terly. Vol. 1, No. 1, enero-marzo, 1931. 116 p. illus. 7 x 10 inches. 

Boletin de la Asociacién del Comercio de Panamd. Panamd. Monthly. Afo 
1, No. 1, mayo de 1981. 38 p. 8% x 11 inches. 

Revista Nacional. (Organo mensual del Partido Nacional Revolucionario sos- 
tenido por los empleados del propio partido). México, D. F. Monthly. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1 de abril de 1931. 64 p. illus. 8 x 11 inches. 





PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CHILE-COLOMBIA 


ARBITRATION CONVENTION.—Ratifications of the Convention of 
Arbitration, signed in Bogota November 16, 1914, by plenipoten- 
tiaries of Chile and Colombia, were exchanged in Bogota on Febru- 
ary 14, 1931. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, March 14, 1931.) 


CHILE-PERU 


PASSENGER TRANSIT BETWEEN Tacna AND Artca.—On February 
20, 1931, President Ibafiez proclaimed the convention of passenger 
transit between Tacna and Arica signed by plenipotentiaries of the 
two Republics on December 13, 1930. The convention, which defines 
frontier formalities for passengers going from one country to the 
other by land, went into effect January 1, 1931, and will terminate 
three months after its denunciation by either signatory. (Diario 
Oficial, Santiago, March 14, 1981.) 


CUBA 


COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE INTERNATIONAL 
LEGISLATION.—Acting in accordance with a resolution of the Sixth 
International Conference of American States, which met in Habana 
from January 16 to February 20, 1928, President Machado has ap- 
pointed the permanent committee for the study of comparative legis- 
lation and uniformity of legislations of international law. The com- 
mittee, which will function under the Pan American Bureau of the 
Department of State, is composed of the following members: Presi- 
dent, Sr. Enrique Hernéndez Cartaya, delegate to the Sixth Confer- 
ence; secretary, Sr. Carlos Marquez Sterling, Director of the Pan 
American Bureau; Sr. Fernando Sanchez de Fuentes, Sr. Juan C. 
Zamora, Sr. Antonio L. Valverde, Sr. Santiago Gutiérrez de Celis, Sr. 
Pedro G. de Medina, and Sr. Gustavo Gutiérrez Sanchez. The 
Cuban committee, as well as the other two provided for in the same 
resolution—one to function in Rio de Janeiro for the work relating to 
public international law, the other in Montevideo for the work dealing 
with private international law—will present a report or statement of 
the matters ready for codification and legislative uniformity and 
compile other suitable material for incorporation in suitable form 
into the program of a forthcoming international conference. (Gaceta 


Oficial, Habana, March 31, 1931.) 
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LEGISLATION 
BOLIVIA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PERMANENT COMMERCIAL OFFICE.—In view of 
the results already secured through the work of the commercial office 
which has been functioning for some time as an extra-official division 
under the Department of Foreign Affairs, the Government recently 
issued a decree providing that the office be a permanent part of that 
department. The duties of the newly established division, according 
to the decree, include the preparation of a complete index of all 
Bolivian products, together with information on their uses and the 
average amount of production; the compilation of a list of names of 
persons who can supply these articles in sufficient quantities for sale 
on foreign markets; the carrying on of an active campaign through the 
consular offices abroad for the promotion of interest in national 
agricultural, animal, and mineral products, at the same time supplying 
data on the price, transportation charges, and customs duties of such 
commodities; and the maintenance of permanent exhibits of national 
products in the principal consulates. The office will also study 
problems relative to the foreign trade of the Republic, the results of 
which will be later made available for the use of producers and other 
persons who may be interested. It is expected that ultimately the 
whole cost of maintaining the office can be met by the commissions 
charged the producers for sales transacted through it. Until the 
receipts from this source are sufficient for this purpose, however, 
all necessary funds will be provided by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, being taken from the annual appropriation for that depart- 
ment in the budget. (HI Diario, La Paz, April 24, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


LABOR LEGISLATION.—The Provisional Government issued a decree 
on March 19, 1931, regulating the formation of labor unions and 
employers’ associations and giving in detail their rights and duties. 
This measure has been characterized by Dr. Lindolfo Collor, Minister 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, as ‘‘the first systematic initiative 
toward the rational organization of labor in Brazil.’”’ The decree 
provides the procedure to be followed in the formation of such organi- 
zations in order to obtain recognition from the Government and to 
enjoy the privileges accorded to them by law. The following are the 
principal conditions to be fulfilled: 

Every group must consist of at least 30 adult members of either sex; at least 


two-thirds of the associates must be native-born or naturalized Brazilians; all 
aliens included in the number eligible for membership must have resided in Brazil 
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for at least 20 years; the administrative or representative officers of the organiza- 
tion must be native-born or naturalized Brazilians who have resided in the country 
for at least 10 years; they shall be elected for a term of one year only, without the 
right of reelection, and must serve without remuneration; social, political or 
religious propaganda within the organization unrelated to its character and 
purpose is prohibited; the constitution and by-laws of the organization, accom- 
panied by a list of members, with the name, age, profession, civil status, nation- 
ality, residence and business address of each, must be approved by the Ministry 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce. 

Provision is made for the formation of regional federations in each of the States, 
in the Federal District, and in the Territory of Acre, with headquarters in the 
respective capitals, as well as for a Brazilian Confederation of Labor and a National 
Confederation of Industry and Commerce, with headquarters in Rio, to be formed 
after at least five regional federations of labor and five employers’ federations have 
been organized in Brazil. 

The decree states that these unions or associations are empowered to create and 
administer welfare funds, employment bureaus, hospitals, schools, and other 
similar institutions. They will also be considered as consultative and technical 
boards to cooperate with the Federal Government, through their representatives 
or those of their respective federations, in the solution of economic and social 
problems affecting their interests. They will cooperate, too, in the application 
of laws relative to the settling of conflicts between employers and employees 
by permanent mixed boards of arbitration and conciliation. 

The unions will have the right to sign or sanction labor contracts between their 
associates and other associations, concerns, and employees in accordance with 
future legislation to this effect; unions and associations may sign between them- 
selves agreements and conventions safeguarding and guaranteeing their reciprocal 
interests, subject to ratification by the Ministry of Labor. They will also have 
the right to propose to the ministry protective measures and subventions for 
their educational and welfare institutions; the creation of social welfare services 
which for lack of resources they can not finance themselves; the regulation of 
working hours, especially those of women and children; the improvement and 
standardization of wages for both sexes; the establishment of minimum wages for 
urban and rural workers; the regulation of working conditions; and measures to 
prevent and punish infractions of guaranties and rights. 

Members of a union or association are not allowed to affiliate themselves with an 
international organization under penalty of expulsion from the national organiza- 
tion; likewise, national unions or associations may be federated with similar 
organizations abroad only with the consent of the Ministry of Labor. Article 
XIII of the law prohibits employers from dismissing, suspending, or lowering in 
grade, wage, or salary their laborers or employees by reason of association with 
labor unions or the expression of ideas or attitudes divergent to the views of the 
employer and imposes severe penalties for infractions of this rule in the form of 
indemnities to be paid by the employer to the employee. Provision is also made 
for the supervision of the activities of unions and associations by the Ministry of 
Labor. The decree does not include Government employees and domestic 
servants, for whom separate regulations will be issued. (Jornal do Commercio, 
Rio de Janeiro, March 25 and 26, 1931.) 


CHILE 


Fisutne Inpustry.—In order to protect and encourage the fishing 
trade in the Republic, the Ministry of Promotion issued on March 12, 
61121—31—Bull. 7——6 
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1931, a decree law regulating the industry. The principal provisions 
of the decree, which went into effect on the date of its publication in 
the Diario Oficial, include the following: 


All fishermen must be licensed; those fishing in lakes, rivers, and estuaries must 
procure a special license. The President of the Republic, through the Ministry 
of the Marine, may grant concessions for the exclusive use of certain beaches or 
sections of the shore, for a period of not more than 20 years, to be used as hatcheries 
of fish or mollusks; concessionaires must comply with marine traffic and police 
regulations. Similar concessions, subject to existing regulations, may be granted 
for periods of three years in lakes, rivers, and estuaries. 

Every fisherman or company engaged in any branch of the fishing industry 
must permit Government inspection of the books and equipment. A list of all 
licensed fishermen or fishing companies or societies must be submitted to the 
Government during January or February every year, and the customs offices of 
the Republic must submit monthly statistics concerning the arrival and exporta- 
tion of marine products. 

The Department of Fisheries of the Ministry of Promotion will henceforth 
be known as the Bureau of Fishing and Hunting, and be responsible for all 
Government fishing and hunting regulations. The bureau shall carry on technical 
and scientific studies and experiments to stimulate the fishing industry of the 
nation. It shall also propose legislation and protective measures. The importa- 
tion and placing of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, and other aquatic animals shall be 
regulated by the Ministry of Promotion, which shall also decide the methods, 
materials, and equipment to be used. Fishing by means of explosives or poisonous 
substances is prohibited, as is also the pollution of waters by agricultural, indus- 
trial, or mining establishments. Penalties for infractions of any provisions of 
the law are provided. 

The law concludes with certain general provisions, empowering the President 
to authorize the establishment of Government fish markets for the better and 
more hygienic distribution of sea foods, to set aside lands for founding fishing 
communities, and to provide means of credit for those engaged in the industry. 
The General Bureau of Fishing and Hunting is commissioned to provide the 
necessary facilities to enable the University of Chile to establish in its laboratories 
and elsewhere an Institute of Industrial Biology. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, 
March 17, 1931.) 


AGRICULTURAL GRANTS TO THE UNEMPLOYED.—A decree law, issued 
on March 27 by the Ministry of the Southern Territories, authorizes 
the establishment of agricultural settlements for the unemployed on 
public lands, or on lands acquired for the purpose by the ministry. 
The amount of land in each lot will be determined by the productivity 
of the soil and the number of persons who may be supported on it. 
Each lot will have a modest dwelling, to cost not more than 5,000 
pesos, and such necessary farm equipment as tools, stock, and seeds. 
The construction of these dwellings and barns will be undertaken by 
the Bureau of Public Works, in accordance with the terms of the cheap 
housing law. The cost of marking the divisions, allotting the lands, 
and providing the equipment for beginning an agricultural life 
will come out of the extraordinary budget; this cost shall not exceed 
2,000 pesos per family. The farmer shall pay for his land and equip- 
ment in 20 annual installments, beginning at the close of the harvest 
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of the fourth year after settling. The purpose of the law is to place 
up to 3,000 families on the land, within a year from the date of its 
publication in the Diario Oficial. In forming settlements, those 
laborers who were thrown out of work on account of the depression 
in the nitrate industry will be considered first. Regulations for the 
selection of settlers and the formation, organization, and administra- 
tion of the settlements will be issued by the President. (H/ Mercurio, 
Santiago, March 28, 1931.) 


COLOMBIA 


MatTCH MONOPOLY AUTHORIZED BY Conaress.—A law approved by 
Congress on April 11, 1931, authorizes the Government to contract 
for the establishment of a match monopoly, the agreement for which 
must be concluded by the President by July 20, 1931. Should a con- 
tract be signed with a private corporation for the administration of 
the monopoly, the concessionaire must make the Government a 
20,000,000-peso loan, 60 per cent of the proceeds of which will be 
used for highway construction. He must also pay the Government 
a sufficient amount to meet the service and amortization of the loan, 
as well as an unspecified amount to be fixed later according to the 
consumption of matches in the country. The quality of the matches 
must be at least equal to those sold in Colombia at present. The 
concessionaire, according to the provisions of the law, must pay an 
indemnity to all employees and laborers thrown out of work through 
the establishment of the monopoly. Fifty per cent of the matches 
consumed in Colombia must be manufactured within the Republic. 
Provisions are also to be made in the contract as to the percentage of 
employees and laborers of Colombian nationality which the concession- 
aire must employ. 

Should the Government decide not to contract with a corporation, 
it is authorized to organize and regulate the business as may seem 
most convenient to public interests and to obtain a loan sufficient to 
establish the monopoly. The law also authorizes the Executive to 
levy a 5-peso tax on each automatic lighter imported into the country. 
(Diario Oficial, Bogota, April 15, 1931.) 

PROTECTION OF UNCIVILIZED INprANS.—The uncivilized Indians of 
the Apostolic Parish of Uraba will no longer be subject to the general 
laws of the Republic, but will be governed in accordance with the 
special judicial and police powers granted by an Executive decree 
issued on April 20, 1931, to the missionaries in charge of their protec- 
tion and instruction. According to the provisions of the decree, the 
penalty for misdemeanors commited by the Indians will be 1 to 5 days 
at corrective labor, and for felonies 5 to 90 days. The missionaries 
are to promote the formation of Indian communities, see that children 
of both sexes attend school, settle disputes, protect them in all their 
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dealings with outsiders, and inform the Ministry of Government of 
any violation of the prerogatives and rights of the Indians which the 
missionaries themselves may not be able to prevent or correct. The 
decree restates the provisions of article 3 of Law 38 of 1921, which 
forbid the utilization of the services of Indians without adequate 
compensation. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, April 25, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


ADDITIONAL FUNCTION OF Nationat INSURANCE Banx.—According 
to a decree passed by Congress and signed by the President on March 
30, 1931, the National Insurance Bank is empowered to add to its 
legal functions that of general bonding companies. Not only may 
the bank issue fidelity bonds for public and private employees, but it 
may deal in any kind of surety bonding. All government function- 
aries and employees handling State funds must be bonded by the 
National Insurance Bank; in other cases bonds from any authorized 
bonding company will be accepted. (La Gaceta, San Jose, April 1, 


1931.) es 


Monetary LAw.—In view of recommendations recently made to 
the Peruvian Government by the Kemmerer Commission and subse- 
quently approved by the Director of the Reserve Bank, a decree was 
issued by the National Council of Government on April 18, 1931, 
providing that— 


The gold sol, which will not be coined but which will theoretically contain 
42.1264 centigrams of fine gold, shall be the established monetary unit of the 
Republic. All debts contracted in Peruvian pounds will be payable in soles at the 
rate of 10 soles to the pound. Silver soles shall be legal tender in individual pay- 
ments up to the amount of 20 soles; silver coins of less than 1 sol denomination 
to the amount of 5 soles, and nickel coins to the amount of 1 sol. Except in 
cases where the law or contracts entered into by the Government otherwise 
specify, national silver and nickel currency will be received by the Government 
in unlimited amounts at par as payment for taxes and other debts. The in- 
creased number of soles held by the Reserve Bank and the Central Reserve, 
respectively, as a result of the revaluation of the gold sol in accordance with the 
present decree, will belong to these banks; however, the equivalent of the amount 
in excess shall be paid to the National Government in shares of the bank, series C, 
on a basis of 1,000 soles per share, as soon as the revaluation shall have been 
effected. The present decree abrogates Law No. 6749 of February 11, 1930, as 
also all other legislation which in whole or part is contrary thereto. (La Crénica, 
Lima, April 19, 1931.) 

CREATION OF BUDGETARY COMMISSION.—Faced by an impending 
fiscal deficit and the impossibility of increasing the existing taxes, the 
National Council of Government issued a decree on April 10, 1931, 
providing for the creation of a special commission to be entrusted 
with the revision of the national budget. It is specified by the 
council that the new budget shall be based on expenditures during 
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the year 1918, when prices were considerably higher than at present, 
and be so planned as to insure a balance sufficient to provide funds 
for necessary public works. The commission, which has been ap- 
pointed for a period of four months and which will be known as the 
Central Budget Commission, is empowered to revise and reduce the 
appropriations for the various Government departments and services, 
subject to the approval of the council. To this end it has been 
authorized to make a complete investigation of the organization, 
personnel, and functions of all public offices, as well as those of tax- 
collecting and other companies in which the Government has an 
interest. Officials of Government offices and the companies men- 
tioned will be obliged, without exception, to furnish any data or 
information the commission may need and to place all the facilities 
of their respective offices at its disposal. The Central Commission, 
which is composed of 15 members, is further authorized to establish 
subcommittees to assist in the work. Membership on subcommittees 
will not be limited to the personnel of the Central Commission, 
although each subcommittee must have at least one member from 
the commission to act as its chairman. A vice chairman, elected 
from among the members of the committee, will serve on the Central 
Commission in place of the chairman should the latter be unable to 
attend the sessions of that body. (La Crénica, Lima, April 12, 1931.) 
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AGRICULTURE 
- ARGENTINA 


CooOPERATIVE GRAIN ELEVATOR AT ARMSTRONG.—On Sunday, 
May 3, 1931, the completion of the first cooperative grain elevator 
in the Province of Santa Fe was appropriately celebrated. At the 
service, which was attended by over 2,000 farmers, addresses were 
made by a representative of the local cooperative society, by the 
representative of the Minister of Agriculture, and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the Province. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
opportunity was given for a detailed inspection of the elevator in 
operation. 

The elevator was built by the Cooperative Agricultural Society of 
Armstrong, aided by the Association of Argentine Cooperative 
Societies and the Argentine Grain Pool. It is the fifth in a chain of 
cooperative elevators planned by the association to cover the wheat- 
growing district of the Republic. (See Buttetin for October, 1930.) 
The elevator has a capacity of 7,000 tons; it is capable of receiving 
and discharging 60 tons an hour, and is equipped with modern machin- 
ery for cleaning, classifying, and drying the grain. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 2, 3, and 5, 1931.) 
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SuGAR sTATistics.—In view of the universal overproduction of 
sugar during the past few years, the Provisional Government has 
decreed, as a defensive measure to avert serious consequences from 
the temporary state of overproduction, that the National Sugar 
Commission shall determine before the 10th day of each month the 
minimum price at which sugar may be exported, in such a way that 
the price of refined sugars after clearing the customs shall be not less 
than 0.18 peso gold per kilogram (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds). The 
following table gives sugar statistics for the last 10 years: 





























Available 

Stock at | Produc- | Importa- Exporta- Con- 

Year F : Total ; for con- : 
Jan. 1 tion tion tion sumption sumption 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
OD ee ieestpuenen tS. seer Maio ty mere Mente 61,806 | 195, 567 O85400) | ello iioe|p eee eee 315, 773 225, 000 
ODD Sse a ee SS Sees Se Ane 90,773 | 209, 119 68552268 mo OSa lil Sm | eee 368, 118 250, 000 
ICG a pel eh Cas Sen Oe ee 118, 118 | 1 253, 904 14000) |= 3865022) (Sessa oes 386, 022 265, 000 
ODA Sie Pai ute Seka eee el ete eae 121, 022 | 1 246, 000 NS}, Sia0) |p BLA OV P4 ae 382, 372 295, 000 
12 Mad sae eS SST ae 87, 372) | 1390, 000°) 170,000) 547,372) |-_-2--_-- 2 547, 372 330, 000 
OD Ges eS er Sot Sh eer eet ee 217, 372 | 1 461, 000 AAD) |) Ove GW || 679, 572 330, 000 
OD (ret te LU aha eet ek he ZA 349, 572 | 1 410, 000 739 | 760,311 62,637 | 697, 674 330, 000 
TOD BES icon iui ope a ek te she al 367, 674 | 1 375, 000 1,130 | 748, 804 34, 269 | 709, 535 350, 000 
TUG PS oes eee lh cE De eee 359, 535 | 1 340, 000 1,795 | 701, 330 9,100 | 692, 230 350, 000 
O30 Ree eS aL ee ee Ane aes 342, 230 | 1 381, 000 24,000 | 727, 230 4,230 | 723, 000 365, 000 

| 





1 After deducting shrinkage during refinery process. 
2 This figure is provisional. 


(Business Conditions in Argentina, Argentina, Buenos Aires, April, 1931.) 


CHILE 
AGRICULTURAL GRANTS TO THE UNEMPLOYED.—See page 758. 
CUBA 


FRUIT EXPORTS FROM THE ISLE oF Prnes.—The larger part of the 
fruit and vegetable crops of the Isle of Pines is exported to the United 
States, the grapefruit being shipped before the arrival of the Florida 
crop and peppers, eggplants, and cucumbers during December, Jan- 
uary, and February. The following table gives the exports of fruits 
and vegetables from this island during the last seven years: 











Commodity 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-80 | 1930-31 1 
Crates Crates | Crates Crates Crates Crates Crates 
Grapeiruitisescs ees fee ee 242,152 | 219,689 | 270,387 105, 852 137, 759 205, 739 230, 436 
(Oy ete W aed =Xsfom ee ee ne ean ce ema eg Gee | (ee Pe eye a Si [oy em 1, 163 6 
Heep lama ch secede sae 15, 779 18, 616 4,097 16, 411 13, 276 27, 239 6, 092 
IRGDDers= = oo. he sete. eee ee ee 66,920 | 121,491 49, 084 53, 853 56, 890 48, 279 11, 484 
Circumbcrsseasaaaeeanln enn 2,958 | 11,151 | 18,103 17,140] 23,456) 40,022 63, 167 
Momatoese se Men ae ae 2, 899 1,198 192 1, 769 852 1,178 312 
Squashie ese Tee 50 6} 130 481 1, 291 (20) saa 
OL ARERR ee Na SRA Ne 252 TETAS Se ue LI nea cl Wate eeele vis OOe ieee aaa 
Pineapples awetson Gates Miler | Necteae me, OL sr weal Ii ie Da ae a a atk ea ee eee eS | 3 
NWiatermelonSs=22ss.05 eee Ta ea eee yy Ae Se tesec | Ud ae AE re |e [Saar eee 
FR OLALOCS Bee Saas he aac ite ein gn ee 134 QIN as a eee |ES Rea 5 a | ee 























1To Mar. 1, 1931. 
(Report of United States Assistant Trade Commissioner , Habana, April 27, 1931.) 
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Corrke propuctTion.—The National Bureau of Statistics has 
recently published figures showing the increased production of coffee 
in Cuba during the last few years. In 1926, 7,108,122 kilograms 
(kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of coffee, valued at $3,950,046, were 
imported, while in 1930 the imports amounted to only 5,004,616 
kilograms, worth $1,734,397. Most of the coffee grown on the Island 
comes from the Province of Oriente, where in 1930 there were 4,138 
plantations, totaling 37,045 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres), witha 
production of 518,630 quintals, valued at $9,335,340. (Duario de la 
Marina, Habana, April 20, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


LIVESTOCK IMPORTS RESTRICTED.—Only pedigreed livestock for 
breeding purposes may be imported into Ecuador, according to a 
decree issued by President Ayora on March 30, 1931, which forbids 
the importation into the country of cattle, pigs, and sheep for slaugh- 
ter. A special permit will be issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to those interested in importing purebred cattle, sheep, and pigs. 
The Province of Loja is exempt from the provisions of the decree. 
The measure became effective on the date of issue, but did not apply 
to livestock already in transit or loaded and ready for shipment on 
that date. (EI Telégrafo, Guayaquil, March 31, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION.—As part of the agricultural promotion 
program of the Government of Panama, an executive decree was 
issued, through the Ministry: of Agriculture and Public Works, on 
April 29, 1931, providing for the establishment of a new model farm at 
Las Tablas and the reorganization of those already existing at Matias 
Hernandez and Aguadulce. The decree regulates their operation 
and establishes rules which officials of the Bureau of Agriculture 
believe will give greater importance to these stations than they have 
heretofore enjoyed. 

Among other things, the decree provides for the establishment of 
the following sections at the various model farms: Agronomy, 
pathology, and entomology, fruit culture, physics and chemistry, 
animal industry, statistics, agricultural machinery, and irrigation. 
Each model farm will operate a small dairy and a poultry farm, both 
of which will always be open for inspection by the public. Lectures 
are to be given periodically on agricultural topics of general interest 
to farmers; students will be given an opportunity for practical work, 
in accordance with regulations to be issued later. Whenever possible, 
the personnel and equipment of these farms may be loaned for private 
agricultural work by special arrangements with the officials concerned. 
The decree does not make any changes in the model farm now oper- 
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ating at David in accordance with an executive decree issued in 1927. 
(The Star and Herald, Panama, April 30, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


Livestock CENSUS.—Final figures on the livestock census taken in 
Uruguay during 1930 were issued by the Director of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Statistics during April. According to 
this report there were 7,127,912 ‘head of cattle ‘and 20,558,124 
sheep in the Republic at the date of the census. The number of 
cattle and sheep reported in the previous census, which was taken in 
1924, were 8,431,613 and 14,443,341, respectively. By comparing 
these figures with those of the past census it is found that there was a 
decrease of 15.46 per cent in the number of cattle during the past six 
years, but that the number of sheep, on the other hand, increased by 
6,114,783, or 42.34 per cent, over that reported in the former census. 
Statistics on the distribution of cattle and sheep by Departments 
are as follows: 


























Department Cattle Sheep Department Cattle Sheep 
Number Number Number Number 

Artie ass ow sso Se ee 607, 029 T1566) 091s | MEV IOMNGSTOSe== =e eee ane 433, 187 1, 022, 471 
@anelones ste Sete 141, 234 StL 2Ia I WMRMVieNa see aan ete nee eases 409, 375 698, 821 
Cerro;Wargoz—ss= 2 2-- 575, 723 Te GOvA ata) MW) Roe See 362, 743 1, 490, 138 
Coloniat ee tss anes owes 283, 517 QE O98n || Salto nosseees eee eeen ee 564, 106 1, 700, 832 
IDB TRAVA MO) se 469, 104 1519495229) || (Sani Jiosess- 22-25 as See 188, 068 250, 410 
Ores Sess a eh ess 190, 675 CRB Orey/ ||P) SOME) oe 382, 718 768, 589 
Mlorid assess esse eee 379, 671 1486235 7al|ehacuarembOs2225= seen ae 658, 750 1, 821, 683 
Maldonado-_-_-_------------ 118, 261 968, 074 || Treinta y Tres__-.-------- 319, 183 1, 110, 735 
IVI AS eee eee 2 373, 306 1, 401, 425 

Montevideo- ------------- 11, 560 1, Totalsss=22:=-eueee 7,127,912 | 20, 558, 124 
TER TSENG W555 oe eee 629,372 | 1, 349, 805 





(La Mafiana, Montevideo, April 24, 1931.) 


XV Conecress or RurAu Feperation.—The XV Annual Congress 
of the Rural Federation of Uruguay was held in San Carlos March 21-— 
22, 1931. The congress was formally opened with addresses by the 
retiring President, Sr. José M. Elorza, and the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. José Espalter, who acted as the personal representative of the 
President of the Republic, following which the sessions were devoted 
to the reading and discussion of papers presented by the various 
delegates. Among the subjects thus considered were the rural 
school and cooperative organization, labor problems, modern agri- 
cultural methods, the establishment of a national sheep-raising farm, 
and the utilization of gas produced from wood instead of gasoline as 
a combustible in tractors and other farming machinery. Before the 
congress adjourned amendments were made to the constitution of 
the federation, and members of the board of directors and financial 
committee elected. (La Mariana, Montevideo, March 22, 24, and 25, 
1931.) 
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PuBLIC WAREHOUSES.—It was announced during April, 1931, that 
15 public warehouses have already been established throughout the 
agricultural sections of Uruguay, in accordance with the provisions 
of the law of September 4, 1929, which authorized the establishment 
of places where farmers might store grain and other agricultural 
products pending their sale. Arrangements were also made whereby 
persons depositing their crops in these warehouses might secure 
advance credit, proportionate in amount to the value of the products 
stored, at a very nominal interest rate from the Bank of the Republic. 
Already many farmers have taken advantage of the benefits derived 
from the law. According to the press, even during the relatively 
short period from January 1 to March 15 of the present year, 251 
loans totaling 247,000 pesos, or approximately 1,000 pesos a loan, 
had been made by the bank on products stored in the warehouse; 
these necessarily represent only a small proportion of all the op- 
erations carried on by the bank since the establishment of the first 
warehouse. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, September 11, 1929, and 
La Mafana, Montevideo, April 9, 1931.) 


apo eg 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


INcoRPORATED Companins.—During 1930, according to reports 
compiled from the records of public corporations, 121 new incorporated 
companies were organized in Argentina. Of these, 57 were for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, classified as follows: 


Finance and real estate___....._-_----------- 
FE SUIT Kea cosine rk teen Serer a roa ad ade 
Minestandspetroleume 2252s ee eee ee 
Publishingyhowusese== 229562 eee ae eee 
Radio, telephone, and telegraph___._._______ 
ShWORRW Roy NBN onhs ek ship eR ea 
Navigation and transportation. ___-.-._..-___ 


SWalio Ghai CUS Gry eee ew aes ies 
Chemiicalipro ducts tee eee eee nea 
ATTAS WAT A TNC Ca ee eee eens pS se sale eyRlN! eee 
Shey Ab ayes] ofall ope =e ee Ns ae ee 
Construction and public works________-___-- 
Colonization ese See epee anneal selec 
Livestock and agricultural._.._______..____-- 


NR OW WOOF 
corpo k OO 


The balance sheets of 1,091 incorporated companies were examined 
in 1930, and 941 in 1929; these showed the following results: 














1929 (941 companies) 1930 (1,091 companies) 
Paper pesos Gold pesos Paper pesos Gold pesos 
Subseribedicapitale == asses ane eee 1, 996, 257, 943 345, 812, 985 2, 297, 144, 723 386, 405, 705 
IRSA GRID oy abc oencomne 1, 884, 600, 159 | 342,879,195 | 2, 196,592,980 | 382, 364,029 
Mundedid eb tases: es See ee ee z 133, 322, 108 3, 549, 206 203, 301, 205 13, 642, 019 
IRESCI VES e aee ee Se Nt Moet ee ee ee 388, 592, 760 | 53, 243, 063 517, 326, 801 30, 351, 213 
PPT OL tS Wee oe oes terion AD Ue Med cera 227,170,113 | 23, 877, 260 191, 465, 087 58, 345, 895 
WWOSSOSs See ae Une ee ee es 16, 031, 739 2, 198, 198 30, 027, 364 3, 142, 126 











(Report of United States Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires, May 2, 1931.) 
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BRAZIL 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS IN Braziu.—The Chaminé hydro- 
electric generating station, which has created considerable interest 
throughout Brazil not only because of its commercial and industrial 
importance but also on account of the unusual engineering features 
involved in its construction, was inaugurated at Curityba, capital of the 
State of Parana, on March 15, 1931, with high Federal, State, and 
municipal authorities in attendance. This station, named after the 
waterfalls near which the power plant stands, is located in a moun- 
tainous region near the South Atlantic coast of Brazil, approximately 
35 miles east and slightly south of Curityba, a modern city of about 
100,000 inhabitants, which is the center of the herva matte (Brazilian 
tea) trade. The power plant, constructed by Empreza Electricas 
Brasileiras, S. A., at a cost estimated at over 40,000 contos de reis, has 
a capacity of 11,000 horsepower, but is so designed and laid out that 
its capacity may be doubled by certain alterations and additions. This 
capacity is said to be sufficient not only to take care of present needs 
but also to meet the increased requirements of electric energy in 
Curityba for many years to come. At present there are about 500 
hydroelectric power plants throughout Brazil, with a total combined 
capacity of over 700,000 horsepower. (Release, Departamento 
Nacional do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, March 16, 1931; Revista das 
Estradas de Ferro and Brazilian Business, Rio de Janeiro, March, 
LG )B3iL)) 

Import RESTRICTIONS.—A decree issued by the Provisional Goy- 
ernment on March 7, 1931, limits the importation of industrial ma- 
chinery into Brazil during the next three years. The object of the 
decree is to reduce overproduction in the textile and other national 
- industries. All industrial establishments are to send to the Ministry 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce a detailed inventory of their 
machinery, showing the units which are idle or under repairs, the date 
of their respective installation, and their normal productive capacity. 
The import restriction applies to all machinery to be used in industries 
which the Government deems overproductive. The Ministry of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce is authorized to issue special licenses 
for the importation of machinery for replacing useless equipment, 
for improving the quality of the manufactured product, or for estab- 
lishing a new industry. The decree became effective upon publica- 
tion, but will not affect orders for industrial machinery placed before 

that date. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, March 12, 1931.) 


CHILE 


BANK STATEMENTS, DEecEMBER 31, 1930.—The total assets of the 
16 Chilean and 7 foreign banks on December 31, 1930, as reported to 
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the National Supervisor of Banks, were 2,383,064,577 pesos. A 
summary of the report is as follows: 
Chilean banks | Foreign banks 
Assets: Pesos Pesos 
@ashvonvhan dies 2=s2 a= 22 ee ae a a ees oct ce aes 147, 655, 213 150, 160, 088 
TE OBIS Ee eae he as ci a ee Ns caters ee eee oe ares Sl ee tS 1, 017, 281, 088 608, 933, 447 
imivestinents = esac asa ee eo ee ee Se eee eens Sane ane a Sa oe 165, 798, 617 42, 511, 996 
IN GCOS BTA OTL FS} 0 BB Wes acs ae ay pe ne 5, 330, 828 2, 397, 517 
OTHEerASSC TSE ee se a Se Sa ES ee Se eee oe st ee 2a 51, 428, 377 191, 667, 456 
Tot aliasscts ee eas eet Geert aw ey eee we nse hns oman rene 1, 387, 494,073 | 995, 570, 504 
Liabilities: 
AD FAL SH AURSI Store] ESSitla irae (0 KCN Spare ese a ete ee ree 244, 445, 769 166, 899, 988 
DD raftsratroOw ay SrOTeMOne sas sew eee se eee ene ee ee eee Bee 426, 418, 286 334, 579, 768 
Deposits of other banks 31, 205, 269 110, 518, 269 
Other deposits ---_----- 21, 544, 787 6, 510, 159 
Other liabilities 184, 825, 103 212, 791, 341 
@apitalian dbresenvies 2 oe eee ae PS eM ae Sere ele ee oe 479, 054, 859 164, 270, 979 
MRotalgliabilitiestee san taserr acca s LSS aes Soe eat ee ae tee Se ee 1, 387, 494, 073 995, 570, 504 











(Diario Oficial, Santiago, February 3, 1931.) 
COLOMBIA 


CommunicaTions.—The Government has concluded a contract 
with the All America Cables to establish wireless telegraph and 
telephone stations at Medellin, the former service to be inagurated 
within two years and the latter within five. The company is at pres- 
ent constructing a similar station at Bogota. When these stations 
are finished, direct communication will be possible between Colombia, 
the United States, and Europe. The Government has also granted 
permission to private citizens in Cali and Barranquilla for the estab- 
lishment of experimental radio stations for the transmission of con- 
certs, lectures, and similar programs. (EI Espectador, Bogota, April 
22, 1931; Diario Oficial, April 11, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


OPENING OF Santa ANA ArrporT.—On Sunday, March 12, 1931, 
the new airport at Santa Ana, outside San Jose, the capital of Costa 
Rica, was dedicated in the presence of the President of the Republic, 
cabinet officers, members of the Air Corps, and other distinguished 
citizens. Among the features of the occasion were the flights of the 
trimotored planes over the city, 24 passengers being carried on each 
flight. The airport was especially constructed for the service of 
planes operating on an international schedule. (Diario de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, April 14, 1931.) 

CUBA 


VALUE oF CatcH ofr CUBAN FISHERIES, 1927-1930.—According to 
statistics issued by the Department of Agriculture, the value of the 
catch of Cuban fisheries increased in the four years from 1927 to 1930 
from $3,581,981 to $4,442,949. The greatest percentage of increase 
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occurred in the crustaceans, the catch of which was valued at 
$146,985 in 1927 and at $302,665 in 1930. The following table gives 
detailed figures: 





Class | 1927 1928 1929 1930 








HEY Sn eeepc a aR ee re ee OR cee | $3, 035, 348 | $2, 671, 588 | $2, 797,653 | $3, 234, 073 
TOTS GSTS eee aA ew SP Me ee en NS ee | 82, 400 55, 992 67, 232 73, 256 
Stone crabs Se 32228 heres ee ee ese oe aoe ee eee 48, 738 86, 671 151, 299 99, 017 
Ca SW Seek ee Tra sai eee Eh re ES ees 940 1, 311 1, 667 2, 862 
SEE Prva ps See a Se he os ee eae ee | 5, 961 39, 657 104, 825 118, 140 
Crawfish 8, 946 3, 868 6, 844 9, 390 
Olas ee Oe Se aN Ree 11, 621 15, 913 29, 322 23, 949 
Squids 759 53 380 5 
Cuttlefish 1, 727 2,511 2, 916 2, 332 
OV STer SHR Sit eR yale a Boe eels es Lae Bienes | 81, 956 67, 803 96, 036 90, 083 
TUT GOS ee SS cA teh Oe re ee es | 622 2, 469 939 8, 684 
SOT OS eee a ear ed Ne eee en 302, 963 813, 854 938, 659 781, 158 














| 
3 581,981 | 3,761,690 | 4,197,772 | 4, 442, 949 





(Report of United States Assistant Commercial Attaché, Habana, May 7, 1931.) 


Motor SERVICE BETWEEN HABANA AND Santiaco.—A regular 
passenger-car service of 7-passenger sedans recently began to operate 
on a fixed schedule between Habana and Santiago over the Central 
Highway. The cars leave Habana at 7.30 in the morning, stop for 
lunch and dinner at Santa Clara and Victoria de las Tunas, respective- 
ly, and arrive in Santiago de Cuba at 11.30 at night. The new service 
is more rapid than the railway, for to go by train requires over 20 
hours; moreover, at the rate of 2 cents per kilometer (kilometer equals 
0.62 mile), the cost of the trip is much less than the first-class railway 
fare with Pullman. The distance covered by the automobiles is 973 
kilometers. (Report of the United States Trade Commissioner, 
Habana, May 6, 1931.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SALE OF TELEPHONE SysTEM.—The automatic telephone system of 
Santo Domingo, which since its inauguration has been under Govern- 
ment operation, was sold to a private corporation on March 28, 1931, 
in accordance with the authorization granted the day before by 
Congress at the request of the Executive. The purchase price was 
$110,000. In addition the Government will receive 2 per cent of the 
gross revenue of the company, in consideration of which the latter was 
exempted from the payment of all taxes. The purchaser, the Com- 
pafia Dominicana de Teléfonos, recently inaugurated an automatic 
telephone system at San Pedro de Macoris and is installing similar 
services in other cities of the interior; the percentage of the gross 
revenue and the tax exemption just mentioned, however, refers only 
to the telephone system which serves the capital and its suburbs. 
The telegraphic service will continue to be operated by the Govern- 
ment exclusively. As published in the May, 1931, issue of the 
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Butuetin, President Trujillo Molina has already leased the national 
lottery, and is authorized by Congress to enter into negotiations with 
a national or foreign corporation for the leasing of the aqueduct and 
the Central Railway. (La Opinién, Santo Domingo, March 26 and 
28 and April 1, 1931.) 

ECUADOR 


Conecress oF Municipauities.—A Congress of Municipalities 
convoked by the National Government met at Quito on March 4, 
1931, with representatives from the capitals of the various Provinces 
of Ecuador in attendance. The sessions were held under the chair- 
manship of Dr. M. A. Albornoz, Minister of Government and Social 
Welfare. Before adjournment the delegates visited schools, hospitals, 
social welfare centers, and other municipal establishments in Quito. 
In convoking the Congress of Municipalities, the first of its nature to 
meet in Ecuador, it was the aim of the Government to bring together 
representatives from all the sections of the Republic so that they might 
discuss their respective agricultural, commercial, financial, and sani- 
tary problems informally and recommend measures to be studied by 
the Executive and the National Congress as a basis for legislative 
measures to alleviate the present economic depression. Some of the 
measures of a protectionist character suggested by the congress have 
already been the object of Executive decrees. (See p. 763.) (HI 
Comercio, Quito; Hl Telégrafo, Guayaquil, March 4—11, 1931.) 

AERO CiuB oF Ecuapor—A group of aviation enthusiasts interested 
in the promotion of civil aeronautics in the Republic met at Guayaquil 
on March 10, 1931, for the purpose of organizing the Aero Club of 
Ecuador. Sr. Leonardo Sotomayor y Luna was elected president of 
the newly constituted organization. The honorary president is the 
Minister of War, Navy, and Aviation. As a mark of appreciation for 
the part they have played in the development of aviation in Ecuador, 
President Ayora, ex-President Tamayo, and ex-Minister of Aviation 
Yceaza, as well as Dr. José Abel Castillo, director of the newspaper 
El Telégrafo, were elected honorary members of the club. A modern 
airport is at present being constructed in Guayaquil at a total approxi- 
mate cost of 515,000 sucres; when completed it will contain two 
landing fields, three hangars, and aramp for seaplanes. (HI Telégrafo, 
Guayaquil, March 12, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—According to statistics 
submitted by the President to Congress at its opening session in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, the total revenue collections during the year 1930 
amounted to 21,964,881 colones. Expenditures during the same period 
were 23,048,451 colones. The collections from the various sources of 
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revenue and amounts expended by the several Government depart- 
ments and services compare with those of the year 1929, as follows: 









































Receipts 
Source 1930 1929 | Source 1930 1929 
| 
Customs revenues: Colones Colones || Internal revenues—Con. Colones Colones 
im pOrtSeses ae 9,914, 711 | 12, 977, 844 | IDirectitaxess 222-22 1, 234, 619 1, 459, 189 
IX PORUS ase eee eee 3, 922, 325 | 3, 163, 180 | Miscellaneous taxes____| 1,531,405 | 1,965, 101 
Internal revenues: | National services______ 1, 069,610 | 1,134, 174 
Hiquor taxes 225 =. 3, 550, 742 | 4, 525, 002 | National properties___-_ 7, 037 18, 768 
Stamps and stamped | 
papers ee eee 734, 432 903, 901 | Totales sees 2 eee 21, 964, 881 | 26, 147, 159 
| 
Expenditures 
Destination 1930 1929 Destination 1930 1925 
Colones Colones Departments—Continued. Colones Colones 
National Assembly________ 202, 985 128, 210 Foreign Affairs. _______ 715, 130 750, 568 
ipresidencys sees sen ase 138, 709 149, 498 ARKCASUTy ae ene eee 1, 836, 362 | 1, 757, 658 
Departments: Public Credit____-__--- 7,096, 402 | 8, 726, 042 
Government___________ 2,635,451 | 2, 819, 941 Industry and Com- 
TARA HON oe 2,059, 281 | 2, 641, 822 TMCRCOnL S22 we naa 20, 255 39, 591 
ACT CUTIE ar 155, 546 112, 803 War, Navy. and Avia- 
eaboruas eeuriweus t 8, 949 8, 308 tions ae nena elaes 3, 780, 168 | 5, 071, 390 
Public Instruction_____ 2,138,458 | 2,380,815 |) General expenses_---_--__-_ 385, 988 526, 248 
JUS tI Cena weds Sh aay cia t 1, 020, 440 | 1,077, 819 
Public Welfare__._____ 574, 850 727, 260 No talees Sosa 23, 048, 451-| 27, 219, 238 
Public Healthes = 279, 477 301, 265 























(Mensaje Presidencial, San Salvador, 1931.) 


Pusuic peBT.—The total public debt of El Salvador as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, was reported by President Romero Bosque in his mes- 
sage to Congress in February, 1931, to have been 43,626,921 colones. 
Of this sum, 7,611,528 colones represent the outstanding internal 
indebtedness of the Republic and 36,015,393 colones the external 
indebtedness. According to the President, the internal debt was 
increased 3,878,382 colones during the year 1930; since the amount 
of the external debt was reduced 2,972,345 colones, however, the 
actual increase was only 906,037 colones, or considerably less than it 
would at first seem. (Mensaje Presidencial, San Salvador, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1929-30.—Actual receipts 
during the fiscal year 1929-30 (July 1-June 30) amounted to 13,426,- 
739 quetzales and actual expenditures to 14,342,811 quetzales, ac- 
cording to the President’s message and the report of the Ministry 
of Finance and Public Credit submitted to the National Legislative 
Assembly during its last sessions. The import tax is the principal 
source of Government revenue in Guatemala, the proceeds therefrom 
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usually representing over 40 per cent of the national income. 
During the year under review the proceeds of this tax amounted 
to 5,735,247 quetzales, as compared with 7,255,971 quetzales the 
previous year, a reduction of over 1,500,000 quetzales. The proceeds 
of the export tax, on the contrary, showed an increase of 159,190 
quetzales as compared with the amount collected from this source 
in 1928-29. The following tables show the actual receipts and 


expenditures in detail: 
Actual receipts, 1929-30 





Quetzales leotce Government printing, asy- Quetzales 


Im portitaxess eee a 5, 735, 247. 09 lums, hospitals, lottery__-----___-- 438, 888. 86 
IES XP OVC LAK CSS ies ee Me eee ele 2, 289, 126. 01 |} Central Bank profits_____..____.----- 150, 248. 42 
Liquors and monopolies_____--.--..-| 2, 503, 630. 62 || Highway tax_-____--.--------------- 12, 785. 76 
Miscellaneous revenues.__-_-_-_--- ------ 1, 175, 418. 03 || Chiquimulilla Canal Committee_____ 1, 543. 37 
Mails, telegraphs, and telephones___- 772, 046. 00 oe 
Consularteestouse Ses Se eae 347, 804. 77 | NOM ee oe coe so ceeSaaea|| Leh CMa) Zaks GB} 








Actual expenditures, 1929-80 















Quetzales Quetzales 
Legislative power____------- ae 270, 989. 10 || Promotion____- ee een les 4003464: 
Presidency of the Republic 278, 685.50 |, Agriculture_ _-| 1,440, 166. 54 
Judicial power_______--- 367, 210.41 || Treasury___- ees seenceea|| als is Be Or 
Government and Justice INSgle 156) 62) |e Publicidebtessssssss-s sewn OEE 2, 213, 048. 70 
Foreign Affairs_:______- 524, 873.90 | Miscellaneous expenditures___--_---- 54, 536. 67 
Ware comeing ee ene Wi ae __| 2, 018, 281.35 ——— 
Public instruction____..-.---------.- 1, 432, 461. 02 WVOHE seoncoce csco po esos sss Ah ey, Clee) 











(El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, March 2 and 17, 1931.) 
HONDURAS 


AQquepuct AT CoMAYAGUELA.—The Board of Promotion (Junta de 
Fomento) of the city of Comayaguela has accepted the proposal made 
by a local engineer to draft the plans for the aqueduct which is soon 
to be constructed in that city. (HI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, April 28, 


1931.) 
MEXICO 


EXPorTS DURING 1930.—The total value of articles exported from 
Mexico during the year 1930, according to figures issued by the 
General Bureau of Statistics, was 458,674,489 pesos, a sum which 
compares unfavorably with the value of exports during the years 
1929 and 1928, whose totals are stated to have reached 590,658,603 
and 592,444,048 pesos, respectively. The value of the individual 
classes of commodities exported during the year 1930 was as follows: 





Class of commodity 1930 value 





Pesos 

Animals and animal products_ 16, 741, 282 
Vegetable products ___--._--_- 114, 212, 416 
Mineral products________- 323, 206, 002 
Manufactured products 4, 514, 789 


0 Galen e Sse ee nC a EM tN Ga oar ens eeen OL abe KROL ete, Gl aes Pe An Sarfati 458, 674, 489 
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Commodities listed under animals and animal products include 
livestock, hides, fresh and salted meats, fat, dairy products, eggs, 
honey, and shellfish; those under vegetable products include cereals, 
vegetables, flour, fruits, coffee, cacao, sugar, spices, oils, conserves, and 
woods; those specified as mineral products comprise precious and 
industrial metals and mineral fuels; and those classified as manufac- 
tured products include leather articles, footware, tanned hides, furs, 
cigars and cigarettes, alcohol, perfumes, and articles of native arts and 
crafts. (Excelsior, Mexico City, April 29, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF Manacua.—The Nicaraguan press re- 
ports renewed activity on the part of the inhabitants of Managua in 
the reconstruction of their city. The few homes which remained 
standing are being repaired, government offices are functioning in 
temporary buildings, and stores and markets are again doing busi- 
ness. Much is being done in the way of sanitation, which is the 
principal concern at present. All the avenues and many of the build- 
ings are again supplied with electric-light service and the water supply 
improves daily. 

Inspired and encouraged by the attitude of many commercial con- 
cerns, which, undaunted by the reverses which they suffered, have 
enthusiastically begun the work of reconstruction, the citizens have 
overcome the feeling of depression inevitably following a catastrophe 
of such magnitude, and are showing a spirit of growing confidence in 
the future. Two important banks have already made plans for the 
erection of new reinforced concrete buildings, and a construction 
company is buying lots on which it plans to erect substantial earth- — 
quake-proof homes. 

The Government is interested in having the city reconstructed as 
soon as possible with a maximum of safety for its inhabitants. The 
Ministry of Promotion has already asked engineers and contractors to 
submit suggestions on the technical regulations that should be adopted 
in order that the city may be reconstructed in such a manner as to 
guarantee safety and permanency. A local reconstruction board has 
been created to draft these regulations and make them effective. On 
April 17 a town crier read a presidential decree asking the inhabitants 
of Managua not to rebuild their homes until after the visit of members 
of the reconstruction board, who will inspect all buildings and decide 
whether they should be repaired or demolished. (HI Diario Nicara- 
giiense, Granada, April 15-24, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


SUGAR IMPORT RESTRICTIONS LIFTED.—Advised that the production 
of the sugar mills of the Republic has been considerably reduced on 
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account of a severe drought and other unfavorable conditions affecting 
the national sugarcane industry, the Government of Panama has 
awarded a contract for the importation of 3,000,000 pounds of refined 
sugar duty free. The annual consumption of sugar in Panama is 
estimated at about 85,000 quintals (quintal equals 100 pounds), and 
the production of the local mills this year has been calculated at a little 
over 50,000 quintals. According to this estimate, the 1931 crop would 
supply the local market only until August and September. In order to 
secure the amount of sugar necessary to carry over until next year’s 
crop is available, Government action was necessary because Panama 
has a high protective tariff on foreign sugar. Bids were invited and 
the contract was awarded by the Treasury Department. The 
wholesale price at which the imported sugar will be sold when the 
domestic supply has been exhausted has been fixed at $6.75 per 
quintal. (The Star and Herald, Panama, May 1 and 6, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


Pusuic pEBT.—According to information submitted to Congress by 
President Guggiari during April, 1931, the balance due on loans 
comprising the foreign debt of the Republic on November 30, 1930, 
was as follows: 

















Equivalent 
Pounds a 
Loans s in pesos 
sterling gold 

HondonwloantelS (aio eee tere See cea ee Se oe Beige eae ee a eee 1 503, 490 2, 517, 450 
WOANKOtNO VALS OND see eS ae ae We ET en nee saw es la ts 2 247, 040 1, 245, 081 
Certificatesawibhoumteinteres tases ee oie ne eee ee ee | 111, 909/6/6 59, 547 
Amxaxatnin® INeinomall Ieralelopin 5 [Ecce Rae 56, 856 

HUNG) we Sic ee ial oe ee Se A ES eg BU NaN ic eae iene eal eee yg) 3, 878, 934 











1 At 5 per cent. 
2 At 5.04 per cent. 


These figures show a reduction of 340,454 pesos gold in the foreign 
debt as reported for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1929, when 
the balance due was stated to have been 4,219,388 pesos gold. 

The internal debt of the Republic as of November 30, 1930, was 
2,798,530 pesos gold and 37,644,328 pesos paper, which, with the 
outstanding foreign debt, made a balance due in all accounts of 
6,677,464 pesos gold and 37,644,328 pesos paper. (Mensaje del 
Presidente al Honorable Congreso Nacional, Asuncion, April, 1931.) 

RAILWAY STATISTICS.—It was stated by President Guggiari in his 
message to Congress at the opening of its sessions in April, 1931, that 
there was an appreciable increase in the number of passengers car- 
ried by the Central Railway of Paraguay during the year 1930 as 
compared to the previous four years. Freight traffic, on the other 

61121—31—Bull. 7——7 
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hand, diminished during the year, but this was undoubtedly the result 
of the general economic depression. Actual figures on the operations 
of the Central Railway during the past five years are as follows: 








Classification 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Passengers leaving Asuncion_____ number__ 188, 322 173, 829 196, 228 174, 339 247, 076: 
Passengers entering Asuncion______- do___- 193, 442 181, 363 211, 348 179, 292 242, 912 
Total number of passengers transported _ .- 518, 927 471, 868 542, 290 479, 951 617, 418 
Parcels transported____-_______ kilograms_-| 5, 503,415 | 4, 672,340 | 4,896,445 | 3,778.740 2, 551, 666 
Baggage transported________________ donee 17, 415 23, 490 19, 910 26, 835 21, 525 
Freight transported _________---_--_--do____|174, 877, 420 |165, 723, 230 | 75, 658, 840 |164, 483, 940 | 148, 476, 380 
Government telegrams transmitted 

Sas eR ep acl IS Se Des eS number__ 5, 668 5, 392 7, 013 6, 521 5, 471 
Public telegrams transmitted _______ doze 65, 403 377, 347 61, 891 45, 475 41, 246 
Service telegrams22) 22) es doze 377, 347 403, 816 408, 393 378, 659 430, 491 




















(Mensaje del Presidente de la Reptiblica del Paraguay al Honorable Congreso Nacional, Asuncion, April, 
1931.) 


BurtLpInG operATIONS.—Nine hundred and ninety-five building 
permits for construction work, representing a total expenditure of 
45,020,443 pesos paper, were issued in Asuncion during the year 1930. 
During the year 1929, 773 permits for construction work, involving 
an estimated cost of 24,181,490 pesos paper, were issued. Compared 
with the number and value of building operations during the previous 
three vears, the figures for 1930 are as follows: 





Number of building operations 





Nature of construction 








1927 1928 1929 1930 
ING wabuil dings 520 Skesey sees Sa ee Re eee 313 382 276 4c0 
RG aI NS rece ee Me Ae Coe ee eee Spee enya aie ees 60 75 92 115 
SWialh Stee U SB I RAN Arcee A Re Oe See eS 106 170 124 158 
SG Wiel Kis esis ds ater ia aaa SN 8 ae es a eae ae LO 20 42 32 34 
Otherconstruction\ wor kes eee eee eee 222 205 249 288 
TRO Gall eee oes Se eae eee eee es ene Ae eee ae 721 874 773 995 











Estimated cost of construction 





1927 1928 1929 1930 





Pesos,paper| Pesos,paper| Pesos, paper| Pesos,paper 








INGEN yes] OLN lf a egy eels care Noy oe SSeS Nea Se a Se ae ee 30, 106, 992 | 48, 205, 455 | 20, 758, 250 | 39, 712, 258. 
RE PITS a as LEU I eel ch Dae Ua MTS 940, 620 | 1, 023, 400 907, 620 1, 320, 300 
VV ell] S ese RS Ene Ds RIE Macrae tena yee enh oa Rb Rte 783, 335 | 1, 554, 840 970, 300 Li 373h 755 
SUL yi Bil Kes Sa  SeS eos Sar tia elo re ey tye ob ee 79, 890 216, 100 99, 100 141, 8C0 
Othericonstruchioniwiorke soe en sone ee eee 2, 543, 327 | 4,876,422 | 2, 446, 220 2, 472, 330 

FO Gel ee ie eS 25 SE Tg A Nt Uke 34, 454, 164 | 55,876, 217 | 25, 181,490 | 45, 020, 443 














(Mensaje del Presidente de la Republica del Paraguay al Honorable Congreso Nacional, Asuncion, April, 
931.) 


URUGUAY 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC worRks.—According to the report of 
the National Administrative Council submitted to Congress on March 
15, 1931, a total of 16,970,204 pesos was expended by the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay in public works during the year 1930. Thissum was 
divided among the several classes of projects in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works as follows: 
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Projects Pesos Projects | Pesos 

| 
ED pnw sae aes Rice nce ne 3, 885, 099 || Port works at Montevideo____________ | 2,339, 749 
Ey drograp hi calltee se sesame ne | 2,361,216 | Montevideo-Colonia Highway_-______- 1, 555, 984 
PROMO STAD Hi Cal leyseye eee meneame 356825 |lbVlaia, Bridgenssss ss 25 Jae snares 419, 209 
SAI GAb 1 Ome ete ace ieee ea ety ee 2, 381, 948 |) a 
Architectuallee sass ae iaiae sea 1, 847, 462 AIRY ON AEH Ls tes aegis meee ea 16, 970, 204 
VEU Waiver tee Ae ene Rp pb pl les re 2, 175, 845 





(Diario Oficial, Montevideo, March 16, 1931.) 


FIRST NAUTICAL EXPOSITION.—On March 14, 1931, in the presence of 
a distinguished company, which included the President of the Repub- 
lic, other high Government officials, and a large number of especially 
invited guests, the first nautical exposition ever held in Uruguay was 
formally opened in Montevideo by the president of the Maritime 
League, under whose auspices it had been arranged. After the official 
ceremonies the exhibits were thrown open to the general public and 
were on view daily until March 25. Many private concerns, as well 
as Government agencies, entered displays. Among the former were 
interesting exhibits of ships’ supplies, boats of all classes and descrip- 
tions, and various articles useful to the fisherman. Outstanding 
among the exhibits by Government services was that of the National 
Montevideo Harbor Administration Office, which in its completeness 
gave the public full opportunity to become acquainted with all the 
details of its work. This section included plans, charts, and special 
life-saving and fire-fighting apparatus. Besides the Harbor Admin- 
istration Office, the National Council of Hygiene, the Marine Arsenal 
and School for Mechanics, the Port Authorities, and the Bureau of 
Hydrography and Fisheries also entered fine exhibits, among which 
figured machinery for disinfection and fumigation and models of 
dredges, buoys, and beacons. (La Mafiana, Montevideo, March 14, 
opeaiade2 oral 930.) 

VENEZUELA 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO ConGrEss.— Many important phases of 
Venezuelan national life were commented upon by President Pérez in 
his message to Congress at the opening of its regular sessions in 1931. 
Rapidly reviewing the activities of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the President made a survey of the various public works, 
monuments, and statues erected in celebration of the Bolivar Cen- 
tenary, and recalled, above all, the fact that Venezuela had canceled 
her external debt as a token of homage to the Liberator. With the 
cancellation of this debt, which amounted to a total of 23,757,634 
bolivars, the only outstanding indebtedness of the Republic, according 
to the President, is the consolidated internal debt paying 3 per cent 
interest, whose total on January 1, 1931, was 26,487,741 bolivars. 

The Department of Promotion, continued Doctor Pérez, among its 
other duties, exercised active vigilance over the petroleum production, 
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which again during the past year was second in world importance. 
During that year a total of 20,153,912 tons was produced, a sum which 
represents an increase of 208,976 tons over the production during 1929. 

The postal and telegraph services were greatly improved during the 
past year by the increased activity of the air lines and by the establish- 
ment of the Maiquetia wireless station, which puts Venezuela in 
direct telegraph and telephone communication with Europe. At the 
present time a similar station is being constructed in Santa Rita. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, April 25, 1931.) 

PEARL FISHING.—The Venezuelan pearl fisheries, which are among 
the best known in the world, have been nationalized by the Govern- 
ment and in the future will be administered and worked solely by the 
State. Hitherto the fisheries were leased to private firms or individ- 
uals. The principal oyster-pearl beds are found around Margarita 
Island, near Cubagua, El] Tirano, the Gulf of Paria, Porlamar, Mara- 
capana, and Macanao. While the wealth of the beds has been almost 
proverbial since the times of the conquest, they were greatly impov- 
erished by unscrupulous exploitation during the colonial period, and 
it has been only lately, by means of careful management and super- 
vision on the part of the Government, that they have again become 
reasonably profitable. 

During the fishing season more than 400 small craft, manned by a 
total of between 2,000 and 3,000 men, are constantly employed in 
fishing activities. The total value of Venezuelan pearl exports during 
1927 amounted to 1,101,450 bolivars. The pearls are of a fine oriental 
color, and the fisheries are noted for the number of beautiful baroques 
produced. The most costly, those for which Margarita is famed, 
generally have very delicate rose tints, thus differing from the Colom- 
bian, Panamanian, and Costa Rican pearls, which are black, green, or 
bluish in color. Pearls from South America are widely sought after 
and appear among the crown jewels of every rovalty in Europe, as 
well as in the papal insignia at Rome. Undoubtedly with the pro- 
jected initiation of scientific methods of pearl culture by the Govern- 
ment, the industry will take on new life and soon become of great 
commercial importance for Venezuela. (Latin American World, 
London, April, 1931.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
BRAZIL 


IMMIGRATION TO BraAziL IN 1930.—According to statistics compiled 
by the National Bureau of Immigration and Colonization of the 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, 67,066 immigrants, repre- 
senting 58 different nationalities, arrived in Brazil during the vear 1930. 
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Of this total, 18,719 were Portuguese, 14,076 Japanese, 4,719 Poles, 
4,253 Italians, 4,180 Germans, 3,218 Spaniards, 2,699 Russians, 1,573 
Rumanians, and 1,318 Lithuanians. The immigrants composed 8,830 
families of 35,015 members; 32,051 arrived singly. The principal 
ports of entry into Brazil are Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which 
during the past year received 28,036 and 31,565 immigrants, respec- 
tively. The immigration movement to Brazil during the last few 
years has been as follows: 1920, 96,162; 1921, 60,784; 1922, 66,967; 
1923, 86,679; 1924, 98,125; 1925, 84,883; 1926, 121,596; 1927, 101,568; 
1928, 82,061; 1929, 100,424. A decree issued last December, provid- 
ing measures for unemployment relief, a summary of which appeared in 
the March, 1931, issue of the BuLLETIN, restricts immigration to 
Brazil during the present year. (Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, 
April 10, 1931.) 
LABOR LEGISLATION.—See page 756. 


COLOMBIA 


COLONIZATION OF THE SUMAPAZ REGION.—A decree recently issued 
authorizes the Ministry of Industry to grant settlers 20-hectare tracts 
in the Sumapaz region of the Department of Cundinamarca and to 
enable them to acquire the necessary elements for the cultivation of 
the land up to a value of 100 pesos. The ministry is also authorized 
to give the settlers free lodging during the first 60 days and pay them 
a daily wage of 50 cents while they are building a home. The sums 
loaned by the Government are to be paid back in easy installments 
without interest, and once the settler has liquidated his debt and has 
50 per cent of his grant under cultivation he will be issued title to the 
property. According to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the decree 
has created a great deal of interest in Colombia. Both the national 
and the departmental governments have for some time studied the 
question of colonization, a similar measure to the one adopted having 
recently been submitted to the Legislative Assembly of Cundinamarca 
by Dr. Juan Lozano y Lozano, then Secretary of Government of the 
Department. (Release, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Bogota, April 1, 
1931.) 








ART, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 
ARGENTINA 


MuvsEuUM EXPEDITIONS.—Field expeditions in charge of the directors 
of the departments of geology, anthropology, and paleontology, re- 
spectively, of the museum at La Plata set out early in May. Studies 
will be made in Punta Piedras, where the remains of a recently dis- 
covered giant fossil armadillo will be incavated; Bariloche, where early 
indigenous burial grounds will be explored; and Plottier, where a re- 
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ported find of dinosaur remains will be investigated. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 2, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


OPENING OF NORMAL SCHOOL FOR INDIGENES.—Formal ceremonies 
were held in La Paz on March 21, 1931, to mark the opening in that 
city of the first normal school to be established for the training of 
teachers for the indigenous schools throughout the Republic, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the decree issued by the National 
Council of Government on January 21, 1931. The main purpose of 
the decree, which also provided for the creation of model elementary 
schools for indigenes to be founded in the Potosi and La Paz districts, 
and authorized the necessary funds for the promotion of education 
among the indigenes, was to establish an institution where students 
could receive not only the regular pedagogical training given for such 
work but also the cultural background so necessary for an understand- 
ing of the peoples whom they will teach. The opening exercises were 
held in the assembly room of the new school before a large audience, 
which included the Prefect of the Department of La Paz, representa- 
tives of the General Bureau of Public Instruction, other educational 
authorities, members of the Federation of Students, and the principals 
and staff of various schools in La Paz and the surrounding district. 
Later, those present were given an opportunity to visit the various 
sections of the school, which contains workshops, dormitories, fields 
for experimental farming, and classrooms, the latter appropriately 
decorated with indigenous motifs. While lack of sufficient funds 
makes impossible the immediate creation of more schools of this type 
in different parts of the Republic, others will be established as soon as 
possible, with the normal school in La Paz as a model and a laboratory 
where new ideas may be worked out before being put into practice 
elsewhere. (EI Diario, January 29 and March 22, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


ScHOOL OF Economic AND SOcIAL SctENcES.— By a decree of April 
15, the School of Economic and Social Sciences was established 
in Seo Paulo under the Ministry of Public Education. The course, 
distributed over a period of three years, consists of the following 
subjects: Social psychology, dialectics, political economy, economic 
geography, philesophy of political history, sociology, financial methods, 
statistics, criminology, public and constitutional law, administrative 
law and administration, and public international law. Graduates 
from secondary, normal, naval, and military schools will be admitted 
to the school. Those who complete the course will be given preference 
in the selection of executives for public offices and of teachers for 
secondary and normal schools; and if any desire to enter the diplomatic 
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and consular service, they will be exempt from the examinations 
usually required. (Diario Official do Estado de Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, 
April 16, 1931.) 

ORTHOGRAPHY OF PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE STANDARDIZED.—-The 
negotiations between the Brazilian Academy of Letters and the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Lisbon, which have been carried on for some time 
in Portugal, came to a successful conclusion on March 19, 1931, when 
an agreement as to the orthography of the Portuguese language was 
signed between representatives of these two institutions. The new 
official orthographic rules contained in the agreement aim to set a 
standard which will do away with differences in the spelling of Portu- 
guese words in the two countries. According to press reports, the 
rules proposed by the Brazilian Academy differed only in minor details 
with the orthographic rules accepted by the Academy of Sciences of 
Lisbon in 1911, a fact which greatly facilitated the negotiations. 
(Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, April 10, 1931.) 

CHILDREN’S BOooKS.—The Brazilian Educational Association has 
recently reprinted in a single pamphlet the lists of books appropriate 
for preadolescent and adolescent boys and girls, published in 1928 
and 1929. The association further manifested its interest in the sub- 
ject by addressing a memorandum to Brazilian editors suggesting 
minimum requirements that children’s books should meet from the 
point of view of make-up and contents. (Memorandum issued by 
the Brazilian Educational Association; Bibliotheca para creangas é 
adolescentes, Rio de Janeiro, 1930.) 


CHILE 


Tue University or Concercion.—FEleven years after such humble 
beginnings that the professor of science had for his entire laboratory 
equipment two empty aspirin tubes and a small alcohol lamp which 
he carried back and forth in his pocket, the University of Concepcion 
has become not only the leading cultural center of the southern part 
of Chile but also an institution that offers certain advantages not to 
be found even in the universities of the capital. To-day the Univer- 
sity of Concepcion has Schools of Education, Chemical Engineering, 
Law, Medicine, and Dentistry. It has also a practice school, run by 
the School of Education, in which many experiments are being con- 
ducted along progressive lines; 13 laboratories; an institute of voca- 
tional guidance; and a central library. The possibility of establish- 
ing an Institute of Physical and Mathematical Sciences is now under 
consideration by the university authorities. A beautiful site for its 
campus has recently been acquired. During the year 1930 the build- 
ings for the Schools of Chemical Engineering and Dentistry, as well 
as the administration building and the library, were finished. The 
University of Concepcion has taken an active part in the movement 
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of university interchange, sending abroad several faculty members to 
study special problems, establishing exchanges with other universities, 
and engaging a number of foreign specialists. (41 Sur, Concepcion, 
January 15, 1931.) 

PRACTICAL NURSES’ COURSE.— See page 788. 

ERECTION OF LARGE TRADE scHooL.—A large technical school, 
intended to be eventually one of the largest in Latin America, is now 
under construction. The site chosen by the trustees is a striking one, 
overlooking the main highway between Valparaiso and Vifia del Mar. 
The erection of this institution, which will be known as the José 
Miguel Carrera Engineering and Trade School, was made possible by 
the Santa Maria Foundation, established by the will of the Chilean 
millionaire, Federico Santa Maria, who died in December, 1925, 
leaving his whole estate, then estimated at about 90,000,000 pesos, 





Courtesy of ‘‘ Chile. 


JOSE MIGUEL CARRERA ENGINEERING AND TRADE SCHOOL, CHILE 


A model of the technical school now under construction in Chile, overlooking the highway between 
Valparaiso and Vina del Mar. 


for the creation and maintenance of a school of arts, trades, and ad- 
vanced engineering. Of the total 74,000 square meters (square meter 
equals 10.26 square feet) occupied by the institution, 8,000 square 
meters will be devoted to the shops. These will be erected first. 
Following their completion, the classrooms and laboratories for non- 
resident students will be constructed, the dormitories and other 
buildings required for resident students being the last to be com- 
menced. Owing to the excellent progress being made in the construc- 
tion work, itis thought that some classes can be opened before the end 
of the present year. Night courses for laborers will be the first 
offered by the school. Senor Santa Maria established the institution 
with a very definite purpose in mind—to aid the student of limited 
resources. Consequently, ample provision is made for giving scholar- 
ships with free room and board to deserving applicants from all over 
the country. As specified by its founder, the School of Engineering 
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will cover all branches of this science, and arrangements are being 
made for the creation of a school of aerodynamics, recently made 
possible through the donation of over 3,000,000 pesos by two of the 
trustees. (Chile, New York, May, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


CLASSROOM IN THE Nationa Museum.—On April 15, 1931, the 
National Museum of Costa Rica extended its services by the opening 
of a classroom in the west wing of the building. The room is well 
equipped for this purpose, and puts the resources of the museum at 
the command of the schools of the capital. On the opening day the 
third-grade children from one of the schools in San Jose were given a 
lesson on the Indians of Costa Rica and their customs, material from 
the museum being used for illustration. (Diario de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, April 17, 1931.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—A society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals (Sociedad Protectora de Animales) was 
formed at Santo Domingo on April 19, 1931, with the cooperation of 
the leading fraternal, civic, social, educational, and charity organiza- 
tions of the city. Dr. Teddulo Pina Chevalier, Secretary of Finance, 
Labor, and Communications, was elected president. (Listin Diario 
and La Opinién, Santo Domingo, April 20, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


EpUCATIONAL NoTES.—The Executive message presented to Con- 
gress on February 10, 1931, contains the following data on the educa- 
tional movement of the country for the year 1930: 


There were 907 primary schools, with a total registration of 55,634 and an 
average attendance of 38,773, or 68 per cent of those enrolled. These schools 
were staffed by 1,613 teachers. 

The two normal schools under Government control carried out a successful 
program. Other institutions rendering especially important services are a tech- 
nical school for young women and another where girls who have graduated from 
the secondary school may supplement their training. 

Secondary education was provided by the National Institute and 17 accredited 
private schools. In 11 of these institutions courses in commercial subjects re- 
ceived special attention. 

The Institute of Natural Sciences was founded with the purpose of fostering 
the study of botany, zoology, mineralogy, and geology. The National School of 
Music, which has taken the place of the National Conservatory, had an enrollment 
of 150. 

The university, composed by the Schools of Law and Social Sciences, Medicine, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Dentistry, and Engineering, had a registration of 411 
students. (Mensaje Presidencial, San Salvador, 1931.) 
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GUATEMALA 


PRISON REFORM.—A number of important improvements are at 
present being carried out in the Central Penitentiary which mark a 
step in the reform of the penal system of Guatemala. Under the 
auspices of the director of the prison a library has been inaugurated, 
to which the public has already contributed numerous volumes. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction recently ordered that a collection of 
works by national authors be sent to this library and that a school 
for illiterates be opened at the prison. Shops have been opened and 
an exhibit of the prisoners’ work was held in June, which the director 
hopes will include samples of furniture made in the wicker shop at 
present being installed. (Diario de Guatemala, April 8 and 9, 1931.) 


HAITI 


P&rION AND Botivar.—The Alexandre Pétion-Simon Bolivar Com- 
mittee, organized at Port au Prince in May, 1928, is actively 
engaged in raising the necessary funds for the erection of a series of 
monuments to commemorate Bolivar’s sojourn in Haiti and Pétion’s 
participation in the South American wars of independence. Late in 
December, 1815, Bolivar arrived at the port of Les Cayes from the 
island of Jamaica, where he had been in exile since the defeat of the 
insurrectionists at the hands of Morillo. Alexandre Pétion, then 
President of Haiti, welcomed and befriended the Liberator and treated 
in a most hospitable manner the refugees who had succeeded in escap- 
ing from Cartagena. Despite the fact that the newly born Republic of 
Haiti was at the time in constant fear of an attack by the French and 
ran the risk of reprisals from the Spaniards, who at that time were in 
possession of that part of the island which is to-day the Dominican 
Republic, Pétion readily agreed to contribute secretly the arms, 
food, and ammunition which Bolivar sought for an expedition to 
South America. His only condition was that Bolivar should free the 
slaves in the Spanish Provinces which he might liberate. Faithful to 
his word, Bolivar freed his own 1,500 slaves and proclaimed the eman- 
cipation of all slaves in his native land. ‘‘Henceforward,”’ he said, 
“in Venezuela, there will be only one class of men: all will be citizens.”’ 
Defeated in his first attempt, however, Bolivar was forced to return 
to Haiti, where Pétion once more rendered him substantial aid and 
enabled him to return to the continent, this time to win the inde- 
pendence of five countries. 

The committee plans to erect a monument at Les Cayes representing 
the reception of Bolivar by General Marion, hero of the Haitian War 
of Independence and at the time commander of the city, and at Port 
au Prince one representing Bolivar and Pétion, besides a statue of 
Pétion. In 1911 Venezuela paid homage to Pétion by the dedication 
of a statue to him at Caracas in one of the public squares named for 
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the distinguished Haitian patriot who rendered such effective assistance 
to the cause of independence in Venezuela’s hour of need. (Com- 
munication from Dr. Francois Dalencour to the Pan American Union.) 


HONDURAS 


EpucaTIONAL NoTES.—The report of the Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of the Department of Public Education contains the 
following information regarding educational activities during the year 
1929-30: 


The total number of schools was 1,527, of which 1,496 were under State con- 
trol and 31 under private auspices. The enrollment in these schools reached the 
total of 57,359 pupils, the average attendance during the month of July, 1930, 
being 44,200. The teachers employed in these schools number 1,953. 

The system of school savings was successful in its operation. Up to July 31, 
1930, the total savings deposited by the school children were 32,296.33 lempiras. 

The parent-teacher associations, besides taking a part in the administration of 
the school savings banks, lent their support to the cause of primary education in 
general. These associations have been organized in the most important cities 
and in the majority of the Departmental capitals. 

The antiilliteracy campaign continues and is carried out in 48 schools for 
adults. An intensive antialcoholic drive has been conducted in all the primary 
schools by pamphlets, posters, and similar means. 

In order to stimulate the literary production of the country, prizes were 
offered for the best biography of the eminent Honduran statesman, Juan Lindo; 
treatise on civic education; collection of songs for school use; collection of chil- 
dren’s stories; and book of regional literature. The prizes consist of 500 pesos, 
a diploma, and 100 copies of the book. 

The 13 secondary schools had a registration of 609 students, and the com- 
mercial schools 415. : 

The Vocational School for Girls was reorganized, the new program of studies 
including the following subjects: Two courses in practical arithmetic, one in 
bookkeeping, three in Spanish grammar, two in pedagogy, and one dealing with 
the elements of physics and chemistry. The number of students in this school 
was 157. 

Teacher training received a great impetus, and as a result the number of stu- 
dents reached a total of 1,107. 


The Government awarded scholarships to 319 students to study in 
different schools of the country, and the municipalities gave 18 
scholarships for a similar purpose. Several young men also went 
abroad to study under the auspices of the Government. 

The university, which has Schools of Jurisprudence and Political 
Sciences, Medicine, and Engineering, has recently added a School of 
Pharmacy to its facilities for professional education. The total 
number of students in the university was 179. (Memoria de Instruc- 
ci6n Publica 1929-30, Tegucigalpa, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS.—In his message to Congress, President 
Guggiari emphasized the progress in education evident in the year 
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1930. Changes made in the university, with the purpose of increas- 
ing its usefulness as a research center so that it will be something 
more than a mere institution for the training of professional men, 
were followed by a reorganization of the secondary-school system 
and the primary schools along new and progressive lines. This 
practical trend was shown also in the change of the Elementary 
Normal School in Concepcion into an institution for the training of 
experts in agriculture and animal industry. 

The children enrolled in primary schools of the country numbered 
108,222, according to statisties available for the year 1930; the 7 
normal schools had a registration of 748 students and the 20 private 
vocational schools for girls 615. The personnel of the normal and 
primary schools comprises 2,452 teachers. 

NEW SECONDARY-SCHOOL COURSE OF sTUDY.—The secondary- 
school curriculum that went into effect on March 1 provides for a 
five years’ course, followed by one year of preprofessional study. 
The subjects and the number of weekly hours devoted to them are as 
follows: 





Hours a week by years 
Subject 1 
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Two hours a week of physical education are also required through- 
out the course. 

Upon completion of the fifth year the student receives the degree 
of bachiller, which entitles him to enter the Schools of Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Notarial Training, or Surveying of the university. There 
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are two preprofessional courses, one devoted to the humanities as a 
prerequisite for the Law School, the other scientific, in preparation 
for the Schools of Medicine and of Mathematics, all of the university. 
These courses are as follows: 


HUMANITIES SCIENCE 





Subject: Hours a week | Subject: Hours a week 

Generalbliteratune se ee 5 Latin (Latin roots and rudiments of Greek) 4 

TDG MUM Lae sales a eS ara nt oe es te 4 TAG ST CSU eae eee es eA EL se ge CT 4 

Generalhistoryaess ee eee cena 3 C@hemistrypaiee soso aan ae eu at net eee 4 

TOO feAN es ei ea BO ea co a eee eres ae a 3 INEM Solemn eS 5 

Composition and exposition______________- 3 Miathematicsss 2. 24 au ie ee ee oS eee nies 3 
Pedagogy, with special emphasis on the General pedagogy and methodology of sci- 
teaching of the humanities______________ 3 EMEC! SU} ECLSU is c= DA en PO I ree eae Douatte en 

INO Gel eae yer eie ates Pete Auras ect Suk 21 LO Gel Seat a Scio eee ee Ree 23 


Upon satisfactory completion of the preprofessional course the 
student may teach in the secondary and normal institutes or may 
become a candidate for a fellowship to study abroad. (La Reforma 
de la Ensefianza Secundaria, Asuncion, 1931.) 


PERU 


CorpucaTion.—A resolution was passed by the Government on 
April 9, 1931, authorizing the Bureau of Examinations and Curricula 
to issue orders permitting the attendance of girl students at the regular 
Government secondary schools for boys in places where no other edu- 
cational facilities have been provided for them. In deciding which 
schools shall be maintained as coeducational institutions, however, 
any action by the bureau must meet the approval of the teachers of 
the school concerned. Since as a result of various circumstances, 
especially a lack of funds, it has often been impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to establish both a girls’ and a boys’ school in the same locality 
and because there have not been a sufficient number of private sec- 
ondary schools, the present legislation answers a real need, and opens 
a way for the further education of many girls whose parents could not 
afford to send them away to school. (La Crénica, Lima, April 12. 
1931.) 

VENEZUELA 


ARCHMOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES.—Numerous vessels and utensils of 
primitive origin have recently been found by Dr. Rafael Requena, the 
Governor of the State of Aragua, on the banks of Lake Valencia, 
formerly known as Tacarigua. These articles, which reveal the 
artistic sense of their makers, number about 3,500 and are now in the 
private collection of the Governor. Such objects, and above all the 
human skeletal material found in the same place, give rise to new 
proof for the hypothesis on the possible relationship of the prehistoric 
peoples of America with the ancient Phoenicians and the Chinese, so 
ereat is the similarity of their art as exemplified by the archzological 
remains of Tacarigua to that of the old Asiatic civilization. 
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Lake Tacarigua is one of the largest Andean lakes, and, like others 
in America, is thought to have been chosen by the indigenous people 
for the celebration of ritual and other religious practices, as was the 
case at Chiquinquira, Colombia, and other no less famous places in 
Peru and Mexico. 

The collection of Doctor Requena contains many articles of ivory, 
jade, and clay which are notable for their fine workmanship and the 
taste shown in their design. In these objects the indigenous craftsman 
gave evidence of his progress in copying nature and skill in choosing 
colors. Extremely interesting, too, are the human skulls, which show 
a strange flattening of the frontal bone and appreciable variations in 
the maxilla and the facial angle. The size of the bones and other 
characteristics cause Doctor Requena to estimate their age at more 
than 8,000 years and to believe the people belonged to a race very 
much older than the Caribes, who inhabited this region at the time of 
the conquest. The fact that no trace of metal was found among the 
remains seems to indicate that they belonged to the stone age rather 
than to a later period. 

Cruets, chisels of stone, ornaments, and arms, among these last 
many hatchets and mallets, complete the interesting collection. In 
regard to the ceramics, Doctor Requena noted that the feminine motif 
predominating in representations of the gods has a certain similarity 
to the Egyptian figures. Other deities in different forms have a sur- 
prising resemblance to Chinese Buddhas, and on one large jar, which 
is a true marvel of indigenous art, an interesting love scene is depicted, 
thanks to which the observer is given an insight into the customs of 
that forgotten civilization. 

No complete statement of the significance of these remains will be 
issued by Doctor Requena until he has had an opportunity to study 
them intensively. (EI Centro Americano, Leon, Nicaragua, April 
23, 1931.) 


—_—_——— 0 —__—_ 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


Latin American Track Mrrer.—The Seventh Latin American 
Track Meet was held in Buenos Aires from April 30 to May 5, 1931, 
with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay participating. The 
events, which were witnessed by many thousands, took place in the 
field of the Gymnasium and Fencing Club. During the course of the 
meet seven new Latin American records were established; these were: 
2,000-meter race (meter equals 3.28 feet), by L. Oliva, in 8 minutes 
4644 seconds; 5,000-meter race, by J. Ribas, in 15 minutes 445 seconds; 
10,000-meter race, by J. C. Zabala, 31 minutes 19 seconds; 400-meter 
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hurdles, by S. Magalhaes, 54% seconds; shot put, by H. Benaprés, 
13.39 meters; discus throwing, by H. Benaprés, 44.38 meters; and 
the decathlon, by H. Berra, 7,065.175 points. The final score was: 
Argentina, 141; Chile, 84; Brazil, 47; Uruguay, 10; and Peru, 2. The 
score by events is given in the following table. 





Event | pisen: Brazil | Chile Peru | Uruguay 
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(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 30-May 6, 1931; El Mercurio, Valparaiso, May 6, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU- 
Losts.—In its session of April 11, 1931, the League for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis approved plans for the construction of a special ward 
for tuberculosis patients in the Miraflores Hospital, which is located 
in the suburb of the same name just cutside La Paz. It was an- 
nounced that sufficient funds for beginning the construction of the 
ward were already available and that actual work would probably 
be started before the end of the month. Up to this time tuberculosis 
patients have been treated in the general wards of the hospital, where 
there was always grave danger of their communicating the disease 
to the other patients. 

Among other interesting activities now being carried on in La Paz 
by the league is the maintenance of a school for undeveloped children. 
This institution, known as the Dona Luisa S. V. Siles School in 
honor of the woman who was responsible for its foundation, provides 
a home, all necessary clothing, and education for children who are 
not able to develop normally in their own homes because of the illness 
of one or both parents, unusual or other surroundings deterrent to 
normal growth, or simply the inability of their parents to provide 
them proper food, rest, and recreation. At the present time 28 
children are being cared for in the school, this being its full capacity, 
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but it is hoped that later sufficient funds will be received to further 
extend its activities. While all social classes are represented among 
the students, the majority are from homes of the working class. The 
school has two dormitories, one for boys and the other for girls; a 
splendid dining room; a well-lighted classroom; and other up-to-date 
features. Surrounding the building are spacious grounds, which 
afford the children an excellent place for recreation. (HI Diario, 
La Paz, April 12 and 21, 1931.) 


CHILE 


PRACTICAL NURSES’ COURSE.—According to a decree issued on 
January 31, a 3-year theoretical and practical course in practical 
nursing will be given in certain hospitals, to be specified by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, of Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, 
Concepcion, and Temuco. Candidates for the course must be between 
18 and 30 years of age, of good health and character, and have 
finished at least three years of secondary school. All those under 
55 years of age at present classed as practical nurses will be excused 
from taking the course on the presentation, before July 1, 1931, of a 
certificate signed by three physicians stating that the applicant has 
had at least five years’ satisfactory hospital experience. Practical 
nurses in institutions under the auspices of the Department of 
Social Welfare, as well as those in the army and the navy, will be 
eranted a temporary permit to continue practicing there. Such 
permits will be valid until January, 1933; after that date all such 
nurses must have the regular diploma. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, 
February 21, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS.—The first national Child Welfare 
Congress of Costa Rica was held in San Jose from April 26 to May 3, 
1931, under the auspices of the National Child Welfare Council and 
with the cooperation of the Government and domestic and foreign 
welfare organizations. Preparations for the congress were made by a 
commission under the leadership of Prof. Luis Felipe Gonzélez, 
president, and Dr. Mario Lujan, general secretary. The subjects for 
papers and discussion included actual and proposed legislation affect- 
ing the welfare of mothers and of children; juvenile delinquency; juve- 
nile courts; the modern reformatory; adoption; prenatal care; the need 
for maternity and child clinics; child mortality; pure milk; housing 
and health; abnormal children; mental hygiene; heredity; eugenics; 
prohibition; educational problems; physical education; sex education; 
and moving pictures, their use and abuse. The week during which the 
congress was held was known as Children’s Week and celebrated 
fittingly in schools and children’s institutions. There was also a 
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better babies contest, with health, development, and beauty prizes 
for children under 1 year of age, between 1 and 2 years, and between 
2 and 3 years. In connection with the congress a child welfare 
exhibition was held in the National Theater, San Jose, where the 
activities of institutions interested in promoting the welfare of the 
children cf Costa Rica were set forth. (Diario de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, April 22, 24, 26, 28-30 and May 1-5, 1931.) 


CUBA 


Prizes TO MOTHERS.—One thousand prizes of 5 pesos each were 
granted by the National Board of Mother and Child Welfare to poor 
mothers enrolled in the Child Health Consultation Clinic of Habana. 
The first 600 prizes were awarded on April 18 and the remaining 400 
on April 24. Those mothers who had observed rules of hygiene in 
their homes were rewarded, as well as those who had attended the 
consultation clinic regularly and observed the advice of the physi- 
cians in attendance. It was felt that to divide the sum of 5,000 pesos 
into a greater number of awards of the modest sum of 5 pesos each 
would be more efficacious in bringing about the observance of the 
precepts of the clinic than to grant fewer prizes of larger amounts 
apiece. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, April 19, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


PROTECTION OF THE INDIAN Racu.—The Ministry of Government 
and Social Welfare of Ecuador, whose many functions (see March, 
1931, issue of the BuLLETIN) include the protection of the Indian race, 
is at present organizing committees in each canton of every Province 
in the Republic to investigate and solve difficulties arising between 
the Indians and the landowners and planters. Composed of the Jefe 
Politico (the principal administrative and political official of the 
canton) and a representative of the Indians and of the landowners 
and planters, respectively, these committees will cooperate with 
the Ministry by keeping it informed, at all times, of the situation of 
the Indians within their jurisdiction, and by submitting recommenda- 
tions as to the best methods of safeguarding their rights and pro- 
moting their welfare. 

This plan follows one recommended by Dr. Pedro L. Ntiiez, who 
represents the Indian race in the Ecuadorean Senate, in a report 
recently submitted at the request of the Ministry of Government. 
Doctor Ntifiez divides the Indian population of the Republic in 
three groups—those who follow their primitive tribal life and occupy 
more or less large tracts of common land; those who, unlike the first, 
do not constitute communities, but live in groups on small tracts 
of land which they own or rent from the landowners; and those 
who are permanently employed in the large estates, either being 
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paid entirely in money or accepting in lieu of part of their wages 
the profits derived from the cultivation of tracts (huasipungos) 
assigned them for their own use by the landowners. The nature of 
the problems which the committees will have to solve will differ 
according to the various groups. While the problems of the first 
two groups will be related mainly to land and property rights, those 
of the third will be more complex, since they will have to do with 
wages, working hours, and all the difficulties which may arise between 
employer and laborer. (HI Comercio, Quito, March 9 and 27, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES.—Reviewing the 
activities of the ministries in charge of public health and social 
welfare in El Salvador, it was stated by the President in his message 
to Congress in February, 1931, that— 


During the year 1930, 164,000 persons, a number equal to approximately 
one-tenth of the total population of the Republic, were vaccinated by physicians 
in the service of the Vaccine Institute. While some of these had previously been 
vaccinated, for the majority it was the first time. Ninety-four persons were given 
the Pasteur treatment in the Anti-Rabies Institute during the year; 8,445 exami- 
nations were made in the bacteriological and syphilis laboratories, and more than 
50,000 persons examined in the hookworm dispensary. Of these last a little over 
12,000 were found to be suffering from the disease. The number of treatments 
given in the dispensary reached a total of 55,529. An important feature of the 
work of the offices in charge of the antimalarial campaign was the destruction of 
mosquito-breeding places. Through their efforts larve in 12,155 stagnant pools 
and similar breeding places near San Salvador and the Departmental capitals 
were destroyed by the use of crude petroleum. The activities of the School 
Health Service were even more intensive than in former years, about 5,000 children 
having been under its supervision during the year. Assisting in this service was 
the Free Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary, which functions as a part of the National 
Sanatorium. 

Notable progress was also made in hospital construction during the year. In 
the Rosales Hospital, which is considered the finest of Salvadorean charity institu- 
tions, a ward was built for cancer patients, and an excellent water-supply system 
and new electric-light service were installed. Four new cottages for patients, 
funds for one of which were made available through a private gift, were added to 
those already in use at the National Sanatorium. Built after a uniform plan 
adopted a short time ago, the cost of the new structures averaged about 6,000 
colones each. <A special building for children was also constructed at the sana- 
torium at an expenditure of 18,000 colones. Other construction work effected in 
social welfare institutions in San Salvador included the erection of the new or- 
phans’ home. All eight sections comprising the large building are now practically 
completed, and the necessary material for electrical wiring and plumbing is ready 
to be installed. Up to the present time 491,450 colones have been spent on the 
work, and it is estimated by the engineer in charge that a further expenditure of 
200,000 colones will be required before the building will be ready for use. The 
nursery of the home, whose construction adjacent to the other buildings was made 
possible through a personal gift is now completely finished and equipped. It will 
have a capacity for 90 children. 
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The construction of the hospital in Santa Ana, which was begun in 1929, 
progressed satisfactorily during the year 1930. Seven wards, representing a total 
expenditure of 185,000 colones, have now been completed. In the Children’s 
Home, in the same city, a maternity ward was constructed. On October 29, 1930, 
the hospital at Jucuapa was opened and placed in service. Recently the President 
of the Republic authorized an increase in the annual Government appropriation 
made this institution, assigned it a percentage of the proceeds of the National 
Public Welfare Lottery and an extra subsidy of 5,000 colones to cover the cost of 
its equipment. 

Other public welfare institutions doing excellent work are the hospitals in 
Ahuachapan and Sonsonate; and the Public Welfare Society, whose services are 
extended to include almost the whole Republic; the Central Insane Asylum, 
which now has a new dormitory for women; the Child Welfare Clinic; and the 
Benjamin Bloom Hospital for Children, all in San Salvador. (Mensaje 
Presidencial, San Salvador, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC WELFARE INSTITUTIONS.—In order to ac- 
quaint the residents of the Federal District with the activities of the 
various public welfare institutions located in Mexico City and its 
environs, the Bureau of Civic and Cultural Betterment has published 
a directory covering this subject in detail. Institutions and services 
listed in the directory are classified under 12 different headings, which 
include emergency and first-aid services, homes for children and 
adults, special educational institutions, maternity and child welfare 
centers, reformatories, prisons, dispensaries and hospitals, civil regis- 
try offices, public cemeteries and burial services, offices of the Bureau 
of Public Works, agencies providing financial assistance and jury 
service. Among other useful information, the directory gives the 
address and telephone numbers of all police and fire department 
stations, as well as those of the various institutions and services 
included; the manner in which to secure first aid in case of accident 
or sudden illness; the visiting hours of hospitals and prisons; the func- 
tions of the different homes, dispensaries, hospitals, reformatories, 
schools, and the juvenile court; and the description and cost, if any, 
of the services rendered by the Bureau of Public Works. The activi- 
ties of the public welfare agencies of the Federal District are described 
in part as follows: 

Homes for children and adults in the Federal District include the Nursery of 
the Bureau of Public Welfare, the Children’s Home, the Public Dormitories for 
Boys and Adults, and the Home for the Aged. The first cares for children under 
7 years of age who have been abandoned, orphaned, or otherwise deprived of 
paternal protection. The Children’s Home provides a place of abode and educa- 
tional opportunities for homeless children between the ages of 7 and 13, and the 
industrial school gives instruction in a trade to needy boys between the ages of 12 
and 16 years. In the public dormitories, supper, lodging, breakfast, bath, and 


means of recreation are given indigent children and adults, while old persons of 
either sex who are without resources are cared for in the Home for the Aged. 
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Among the special educational institutions listed by the directory are the 
School for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind; the Francisco I. Madero School; the 
Industrial School and Civie-Social Center; the Alvaro Obregon, José Maria 
Morelos, and Venustiano Carranza recreational centers; the Civic Museum; and 
the four urban and three rural civic centers for social and educational purposes. 
The School for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind offers a course in primary education 
and instruction in useful trades. Only children between the ages of 6 and 12 
years who are residents of the Federal District are eligible for attendance at this 
school; those capable of receiving a complete primary education are permitted 
to remain six years, others only four years. The Francisco I. Madero School is an 
industrial education center for poor children of school age. Besides the ordinary 
primary-school program, the boys are taught baking, tailoring, shoemaking, 
mechanics, and carpentry, and the girls domestic science and sewing. This school 
also offers night classes for adults and maintains a commercial section which 
functions as a loan and savings bank. The Industrial School and Civic-Social 
Center established for children of employees of the Dolores Cemetery offers a 
4-year primary course and instruction in apiculture, the cultivation of flowers 
and ornamental plants, stone carving, and pottery making. It likewise has night 
classes for adults. Of the social or recreational centers, the Venustiano Carranza 
Recreational Center is outstanding. As described in the October, 1929, issue of 
the BULLETIN, it contains such interesting features as a gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths, athletic fields, library, motion-picture theater, open-air 
theater, nursery, and medical center. The Civic Museum of Mexico City, located 
in the National Theater, consists of a permanent exhibition of pictures, maps, 
models, and historic documents relating to Mexico City and its development, 
besides an information bureau and special art and crafts exhibits. 

Medical and social work among mothers and children are carried on by the 
National Child Welfare Association, the Maternity Home, 5 day nursery schools, 
4 day nurseries, and five infant hygiene centers. The activities of the National 
Child Welfare Association involve the protection of the child and the reduction 
of infant mortality through the instruction of the mothers in the precepts of child 
care and the provision of medical assistance. The association has created and 
sustains hygienic centers for expectant mothers, day nursery schools, milk 
stations, and a visiting nurse service. The Maternity Home performs the double 
function of a lying-in hospital and convalescent home. The several day nursery 
schools give instruction to the children of employed mothers, supervise their rec- 
reation, and distribute food and clothing to those in need, while the child hygiene 
centers are concerned with the distribution of information on child care and 
hygiene in general and the provision of medical care to mothers and children. 

The reform agencies working in the Federal District include the juvenile court 
and the reformatories for boys and girls. As in other cities, the juvenile court 
is charged with investigating the acts of children under 15 years of age who have 
been apprehended by the police authorities for crimes or misdemeanors, specifying 
the education to be given needy, abandoned, or incorrigible children, and inter- 
vening in cases where the physical or moral education of a child is reported to have 
been neglected. A special home where children brought before the juvenile 
court may be placed for observation is maintained as an integral part of the 
court. Minors of both sexes under 18 years of age who have been sentenced by 
either the regular or juvenile courts, or incorrigibles who have been committed 
to the juvenile court by their parents or guardians, are cared for in the reform- 
atories, where they are given a primary-school education and supplementary 
training in trades, agriculture, hygiene, and physical culture. 
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Dispensaries and hospitals listed in the directory include the 5 Public Welfare 
dispensaries; 7 dispensaries for sufferers from veneral diseases; 14 general offices 
of the Bureau of Public Health; 8 hospitals, including those of the Red and Green 
Cross; the General Insane Asylum; the dispensary of the Association for the 
Prevention of Blindness; and the Anti-Rabies Institute. (Prontuario Civico y 
Social, Guia explicativa de las Instituciones al servicio de los Habitantes del Distrito 
Federal, Mexico City.) 

OPENING OF NEW PUBLIC WELFARE INSTITUTIONS.—During April, 
two important new public welfare institutions were opened in Mexico 
City. One of these was the Home for Girls, mention of the plans for 
whose establishment was made in the February, 1931, issue of the 
Buuuetin, and the other the Home for Beggars. The former, 
founded to provide adolescent girls who have no families with whole- 
some home surroundings and an opportunity to secure further educa- 
tion, was opened by President Ortiz Rubio on April 21, 1931. It is 
located in a spacious building, which has recently been completely 
remodeled and furnished for that purpose, and contains, besides its 
regular sections, a dining hall, where needy persons of indigenous 
parentage are given free meals. 

The Home for Beggars was formally opened on April 15, 1931. 
At that time its inmates numbered 200, although accommodations 
can be provided for at least 100 more. This home, like others being 
established by the Bureau of Public Welfare, will give food, clothing, 
and lodging in clean, comfortable quarters to those who formerly 
were forced to beg. Nor will the physical well-being of its charges 
be neglected, a dispensary, a dental clinic, and a pharmacy being 
maintained for the treatment of those who are sick. (Ereelsior, 
Mexico City, April 16 and 22, 1931.) 


PERU 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN Lima.—Although greatly 
hampered by lack of sufficient funds, the Public Welfare Society of 
Lima is carrying on an active campaign against tuberculosis in the 
Peruvian capital. In its dispensaries cases are diagnosed, patients 
treated, and a constant educational program is in progress. Besides 
the dispensaries, however, important work is accomplished by the 
society through a clinic which specializes in the treatment of persons 
with incipient tuberculosis and those predisposed to the disease. 
This institution, the Juan M. Byron Clinic for the Prophylaxis of 
Tuberculosis, has sections for men, women, and children; its activities 
extend beyond the actual treatment and instruction of patients in the 
rules of good health and measures to prevent the communication of 
the disease to others, to the inspection of hygienic conditions in the 
home, and the adoption of means to improve houses found to be un- 
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healthful. Recently the society was made the recipient of an X ray 
and of apparatus for pneumothorax treatment; these have been 
placed in use in the dispensaries, thus greatly increasing their effi- 
ciency. Other institutions engaging in the treatment of tuberculosis 
are the sanatorium and hospitals. As in similar institutions else- 
where, the patient in the sanatorium is subjected to a rigid régime, 
a systematized program of rest, pure air, and wholesome food, with 
the necessary medical treatment to help him build up sufficient bodily 
resistence to throw off the disease. At the present time there is no 
tuberculosis hospital, but beds for patients suffering therefrom are 
provided in the Dos de Mayo and Arzobispo Loayza Hospitals. 
(La Crénica, Lima, April 8, 10, and 14, 1931.) 








FEMINISM 
CUBA 


WoMAN ENGINEER.—For the first time in Cuban history, a woman 
has been granted two degrees in engineering at the same time from the 
National University, in Habana. Seforita Delia Hernandez Fer- 
ndndez, who is now both a civil and an electrical engineer, received 
prizes in 15 of the subjects she studied, and a special prize for the 
greatest number of sobresalientes, the highest mark given in any course. 
Senorita Hernandez Fernandez plans to practice her profession, and, 
in view of her excellent academic record, should do so with success. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, May 4, 1931.) 


PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


DELEGATES FROM INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN AT 
GeNEVA.—Miss Doris Stevens, Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, and Miss Alice Paul left in June for Geneva, 
to attend the preliminary conference on the question of nationality of 
women, opening July 2, 1931. Miss Stevens and Miss Paul represent 
the commission at the conference, which was called in accordance with 
the resolution submitted by Dr. José Matos of Guatemala, seconded 
by Doctor Zumeta of Venezuela and Sr. Barreto of Peru, and adopted 
by the Council of the League of Nations, placing the question of the 
nationality of women on the agenda of the next session of the league, 
and inviting several women’s organizations to send delegates to a 
preliminary conference to discuss the question. The commission 
appointed as alternates Sra. Vergara of Chile and Sra. Carmen 
Portinho of Brazil. 


NECROLOGY 
COLOMBIA 


Deatu or Dr. Tomds O. Eastman.—Dr. Tomas O. Eastman, a 
distinguished Colombian citizen, prominent in literary, educational, 
and political circles, died at Medellin on April 23, 1931. As a token 
of appreciation of the valuable services which he rendered his country 
as educator, Member of Congress, and Minister in various port- 
folios, the Colombian Government decreed that the national flag be 
displayed at half-mast for three days in all public buildings throughout 
the Republic. (Dario Oficial, Bogota, April 28, 1931; Hl Nuevo Tiem- 
por, Bogota, April 24, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


Ex-Presipent Eminio Acrevaut.—On April 15, 1931, following a 
long illness, ex-President Emilio Aceval died in his home in Asun- 
cion. Born in 1854, Sefior Aceval entered upon his public career 
while yet a very young man. During the many years devoted to the 
service of his country he occupied the positions of Deputy, Cabinet 
official, and President, an office to which he was elected in 1898. 
His death was the occasion for official mourning, as well as the cause 
for deep regret by his many friends and by the nation as a whole. 
El Mario, Asuncion, April 15 and 16, 1931.) 
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SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO JUNE 15, 1931 











Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
Sa 1931 
Dry distillation of wood in Argentina------------------------- Apr. 27 | A. M. Warren, consul at Bue- 
nos Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
Review of the commerce and industries of Bolivia, for the year | Mar. 24 | Paul C. Daniels, vice consul 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. at La Paz. 
iPhysicalleducationsnes olivia sass ae eee ee Apr. 29 Do. 
| 
BRAZIL 
| 
Present situation of the herva matte industry in the State of | Apr. 15 | C. R. Nasmith, consul at Porto 
Rio Grande do Sul. | i | Alegre. 
Budget of the municipality of Joinville, State of Santa Catha- | Apr. 16 | Arthur C. Parsloe, vice consul 
rina, financial year, 1931. : at Santos. 
Report of the Great Western Railway, 1930_.----------------- May 12] F. van den Arend, consul at 
Pernambuco. 
CHILE 
Review of commerce and industries of the Antofagasta district, | Apr. 10 | Thomas H. Horn, consul at 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931. Antofagasta. 
Review of the Iquique district, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931.-_| Apr. 22 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at 
Tquique. 
COLOMBIA 
Inauguration of two sound motion-picture theaters in Carta- | Apr. 27 | Eli Taylor, vice consul at Car- 
gena, ; ; tagena. 
Observance of Pan American Day in the Department of | Apr. 29 | LeVerne Baldwin, vice consul 
Magdalena. : ; at Santa Marta. 
School chests and restaurants established in Department of | May 11 Do. 
Santa Marta. 
COSTA RICA 
Currency circulation during April, 1931--.--------------------- May 15 David) . D. Myers, consul at 
San Jose. 
Costa Rican currency in circulation by months, from Decem- | May 26 Do. 
ber, 1929, to March. 1931. 
CUBA 
Review of commerce and industries of the Antilla district, | Apr. 15 | Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931. i Antilla. 
Commerce and industries of Nuevitas, quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 23 | E. A. Wakefield, consul at 
1931. Nuevitas. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Annual report of commerce and industries for the year 1930...) Apr. 15 | Hedley V. Cook, jr., vice con- 
sul at Santo Domingo. 
ECUADOR 
Celebration of Pan American Day in Ecuador-_.--_------------ Apr. 17 | Harold D. Clum, consul at 
Guayaquil. 
GUATEMALA 
New law reorganizing the National University, Decree No. | May 26 | Legation. 
1710, Diario de Centro America, May 19, 1931. 
PARAGUAY 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the calendar | Mar. 23 | V. Harwood Blocker, jr., vice 
year 1930. consul at Asuncion. 
VENEZUELA 
G@onstructionsworks a Guairae= =e ae eee ea eel Apr. 27 | Ben C. Mathews, vice consul 
at La Guaira. : 
Review of commerce and industries of Maracaibo district, | May 1 | Gerald A. Mokma, vice consul 





quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931. | 


at Maracaibo. 
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DR. DANIEL SALAMANCA 
TEE NEW PRESIDENT ©F BOEIVIA 


N March 5, 1931, Dr. Daniel Salamanca was inaugurated Consti- 

tutional President of Bolivia, taking over the executive power 
from the Military Junta which had administered the affairs of the 
nation since June 27, 1930. He brings to the high office which he now 
holds many years of training and wide experience in statesmanship. 

Doctor Salamanca was born July 8, 1869, in Cochabamba, where he 
was educated. He received his law degree from San Simén Univer- 
sity, where he later held the chairs of Political Economy and Finance 
and Statistics in the Law School. 

The first position in public life held by Doctor Salamanca was that 
of municipe (alderman) of Cochabamba. His parliamentary career 
began in 1900, when he was elected Deputy of the Department of 
Cochabamba in Congress. In 1903, during the administration of 
General Pando, he was appointed Minister of the Treasury. For the 
next 18 years he was a member of Congress, representing the Depart- 
ment of Cochabamba as Senator from 1904 to 1916, and the city of 
La Paz from 1916 to 1920. In the latter year he was elected Senator 
for the Department of Oruro, but resigned in 1921 because of a split 
in the Republican Party, which he himself had founded. 

Doctor Salamanca has traveled extensively in Europe and America. 
While in the United States he was a close student of financial affairs. 
He is also a writer of note, his books having been highly praised both 
in Bolivia and abroad. 
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FAREWELL TRIBUTE TO AMBASSADOR 
MALBRAN BY THE GOVERNING 
BOARD 


IS Excellency Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, Ambassador of Argen- 

tina to the United States, was the guest of honor at a farewell 

luncheon tendered him by his fellow members of the Governing Board 

of the Pan American Union on June 25, 1931. Doctor Malbran left 
Washington to represent his nation at the Court of St. James’s. 

Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay, presided at the luncheon, 

which he tendered to Doctor Malbran in the name of the Governing 

Board. In paying tribute to his colleague, Doctor Varela said: 


Upon the occasion of the departure of our distinguished friend and colleague, 
the Ambassador of the Argentine Republic, it is my privilege to represent the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union in tendering this luncheon and in 
expressing our appreciation of the Ambassador’s most valuable collaboration. 

His brilliant career is known to all. To-day he is one of the outstanding dip- 
lomats of his country, where diplomacy is a fine art, born of experience and careful 
study. Doctor Malbran’s methods, which have met with such a large measure of 
success, are those of the modern diplomatic school of sincerity and frankness. 
The passage of time always shows these methods prevailing over so-called Machi- 
avellism. 

The great problems arising from continental interchange have attracted Doctor 
Malbran’s attention, and in studying them he has made evident through his 
great oratorical gifts the noble principles and ideals which have inspired him to 
act openly. His actions have had a stimulating influence. 

It is possible to conceive a more dynamic Pan Americanism and a more com- 
prehensive examination of possible remedies when difficulties arise. We are all 
striving for the same goal, and while there may be differences of opinion as to 
methods and plans, we are all agreed that mutual help is essential. Individually, 
some of us believe tbat in some instances this help might be more active; that 
some temporarily depressed regions of this hemisphere might be dealt with in the 
spirit of the splendid cooperation tendered to others. 

From now on we shall not have in our Pan American tasks the enthusiastic 
collaboration and the wise counsel of Doctor Malbran, but we know that the spirit 
of his cordiality remains to encourage us. The finest sentiments of our friendship 
go with him and also our heartfelt desire for a complete measure of success at the 
high post where his Government has deemed it necessary to employ his recognized 
ability and his extensive diplomatic experience. In conclusion, allow me to ex- 
press our best hopes for the personal well-being of the Ambassador, and of Sefora 
de Malbran, who leaves a most charming impression and has inspired in us feelings 
of the highest respect. 


At the close of Doctor Varela’s address the Under Secretary of State, 
Hon. William R. Castle, spoke in the absence of the Chairman of the 
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Governing Board, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, and wished the retiring 
Ambassador Godspeed in the following words: 


I am certain that I am expressing what is in the mind of every member of the 
Governing Board when I say to Doctor Malbran that we all deeply regret his 
departure. He carries with him the warmest wishes of everyone associated with 
the Pan American Union. Although he has been with us but a short period, he 
has contributed much to furthering the purposes for which the Pan American 
Union was established. Here in Washington he commands the respect, the con- 
fidence, and the affection of a great host of friends. Those of us who have known 
him in the State Department have found few ambassadors with whom it is more 
easy to deal. 

We are deeply grateful to him for the services which he has rendered to this 
institution, and wish him the fullest measure of success in the important mission 
which has been entrusted to him by his Government. 


To these cordial expressions of friendship and good will, Doctor 
Malbr4an replied as follows: 


On any other occasion I should have contented myself with simply shaking 
hands with my distinguished friend the Minister of Uruguay, and the firmness 
of the handclasp would have indicated the depth of my gratitude. That would 
perhaps have been best, for then I should not stand here now trying to find words 
with which to thank you for this affectionate tribute, nor would the charm which 
Doctor Varela’s words always weave over one’s spirit have been broken. 

Tread once that the ancients maintained that the value of life was to be reckoned 
only by the intensity of emotion which it furnished. Emotion was a golden 
thread which, according to Greek mythology, was woven into life; all other 
occasions were bearable only because they were perfumed by the lingering scent of 
past experiences or the anticipation of those to come. If that is so, I assure you 
that the memory of my meetings with you and the recollection of this moment of 
farewell will enrich many years of my life. 

I can not agree with the Minister of Uruguay in all the kind things he has said 
about me. We all know the ability of the talented Doctor Varela in painting 
word pictures, and in his admirable delineation of the work of the Pan American 
Union we may recognize the work of a master hand and marvel at its fidelity. 
But every genius has his weakness—the central figure is somewhat exaggerated, 
and although, Mr. Minister, you are a magnificent landscape artist, you are less 
able as a portrait painter, for frankly I should not have recognized myself in the 
portrait which you have drawn of me. 

I have endeavored to give to the work of the Pan American Union my sincere 
and enthusiastic support, for I am an ardent Pan Americanist. I believe that 
Pan Americanism is a constructive idea which does not mean antagonism or 
hegemony, but, on the contrary, stands for a cooperation leading to the best 
mutual understanding. The fact that for much of my life tasks involving the 
study of American problems have had first claim on my time and strength has 
only increased my enthusiasm. Therefore, although I have been called to other 
dut‘es, and so must sever my connections with the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, my regard, my affection, my interest, and my enthusiasm for the 
work of the Union will never decrease. 

In thanking you for this honor, I should like to remind you that on my arrival 
here I declared my readiness to give you support and tolearnfrom you. The most 
constructive things that I carry away with me are the lessons I have learned from 
you, to my great profit. 
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I can not leave without addressing a few words to Doctor Rowe. It was 
Boileau, I think, who said that thanks given in secret are often but thanklessness. 
I have sent Doctor Rowe a letter of acknowledgment, but that was thanking 
him in secret. I wish to express my indebtedness to him publicly, not only for 
the inestimable service which he renders the Pan American Union, but because 
during my incumbency he has collaborated so faithfully in the work of the Argen- 
tine Embassy. In my thanks for this collaboration I wish to include also the 
Assistant Director, Dr. Gil Borges, and all of you, for in leaving the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, I am losing your valuable support. I have as 
compensation for the sadness of farewell, however, the hope that I may never lose 
the friendship of my distinguished colleagues and friends of the Pan American 
Union. 








HIS EXCELLENCY DR. FELIPE ESPIL 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Argentina in the United States 


The new Ambassador is already well known in official and social circles of Washington, where 
he filled the posts of first secretary, counselor, and chargé d’affaires from 1919 to 1928, when he 
was appointed Minister to Holland. He later represented his country as Minister at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, whence he comes to Washington. Before entering the diplomatic service, 
Doctor Espil practiced law for several years, having received his degree from the University of 
Buenos Aires in 1914. During his diplomatic career he has represented his Government at 
various Pan American conferences. 





DR. ROBERTO DESPRADEL 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Dominican Republic to the United 
States. Doctor Despradel presented his letters of credence June 26, 1931. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE QUEEN OF 
FLOWERS 
By Grorcet T. Moors, Ph. D. 


Director, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE debt owed by the world at large to Latin America for the 

plants and their products which have originated there can not 
be overestimated. If one stops to think what civilized man would do 
without the potato, maize, cacao, Para rubber, or cinchona, from which 
- quinine is obtained, to mention but a few of the more important 
contributions, some appreciation may be had of the value of the coun- 
tries south of the United States to the rest of the globe. 

The mere list of the fruits, nuts, fibers, oils and gums, timbers, 
woods, and tans and dyes in almost daily use whose original home was 
in this hemisphere could not fail to astonish anyone unfamiliar 
with the subject. 

But Latin America has not ministered only to the bodily needs of 
man; his soul, or at least his esthetic sense, has been uplifted and 
satisfied by the rare beauty of the flowers which belong to those 
countries. Among the many contributions to our gardens and 
greenhouses may be cited the dahlia, a native of Mexico which in 
recent years has swept the horticultural world. There is one plant, 
however, which stands so far above all the rest for unique beauty and 
grandeur that it is universally regarded as the aristocrat of the floral 
kingdom, namely, the orchid. It is true that orchids of one kind 
and another are almost universally found in the Tropical and Tem- 
perate Zones, with beautiful terrestrial forms occurring even in 
North America. But the ones from Central and South America 
are justly regarded as furnishing the climax for this group. If the 
orchid in general is the aristocrat of flowers, then those from Latin 
America should be called the “aristocrats of the aristocrats.” With 
very few exceptions the orchids which are in greatest demand for 
weddings, balls, and other social affairs are native to the countries 
immediately south of us. Practically all of the commercial varieties 
usually handled by the florist came originally from this region. Take 
away from the orchid bouquet the Cattleyas from Colombia and 
Venezuela, the Laelias from Mexico, Guatemala, and Brazil, the Odon- 
toglossums and Oncidiums from Mexico and Guatemala south to 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru, the Miltonias from Brazil, the Lycastes 
from Guatemala, the Phragmopedilums from Panama and _ the 
countries south, and what is there left? It is true that the Old 
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World has produced many beautiful species without which no col- 
lection would be complete, and that several of these have found their 
way into the trade. But it is to the Latin American countries that 
the botanical explorer turns for the most striking and valuable 
forms, and it is with these as a start that the hybridist has been able 
to create new varieties even more beautiful than the parent forms. 
The orchid plant is popularly regarded as a parasite. This is not 
true. Many of the family, particularly in the Temperate Zone, grow 
in the earth and their nutrition is similar to that of any green plant. 
In the Tropics the vast majority are attached to the bark of trees, 





Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 


A CORNER IN THE ORCHID GARDEN, BALBOA, CANAL ZONE 


The splendid collection of orchids assembled by W. C. Powell over a period of years was acquired 
a few years ago by the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


so-called epiphytes or ‘‘air plants.”” But they have roots and are 
dependent upon these for a portion of the raw material, such as min- 
erals and water, out of which their food is manufactured. Perhaps 
because of this habit of growth, coupled with the strange, almost 
bizarre, form of some of the flowers, there has grown up about the 
orchid a host of fabulous stories ascribing all sorts of abnormal and 
unusual powers to the plant. A century ago when orchids were first 
beginning to be grown in numbers in Europe, one author wrote: “ You 
would enter the house full of orchids with eager curiosity, as though 
it were some shrine where a tangible mystery was to be unfolded. 
The method of growth without soil, the aerial roots, the heavy atmos- 
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ORCHIDS OF PANAMA 


Upper: Cattleya Deckerii. 
A variety discovered near 
Santa Fe about three years 
ago. Its rose-purple flowers 
make it the most decorative 
of the Panama _ orchids. 
Lower: Oncidium Fulgens, 
locally known as the But- 
terfly orchid. 
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phere, the abnormal leaves, the strange aspect, would grip you all at 
once, and if blossoms were open, with their peculiar forms, fleshy 
petals, somber colors, and penetrating perfumes, you stood over- 
whelmed at the display.”” Even to-day, when orchids are not so 
much of a rarity as they were then, much the same feeling is aroused 
when one is surrounded by these plants. 

Soon after the beginning of the nineteenth century, orchid plants 
became the treasure for which men sought and risked their lives just 
as gold and spices had been the incentive for adventurers and explorers 
of earlier times. The efforts of Skinner in the cordilleras of Guate- 
mala, Gardener in the Organ Mountains of Brazil, William Lobb in 
the Peruvian Andes, and many others, brought to light numerous rare 


A SHIPMENT OF 
PLANTS FROM THE 
ANDES 


The Latin American coun- 
tries have been the chief 
contributors to the great 
orchid collection of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden. 





Courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden 


species, some of which were destined to bring their weight in gold. 
The perils and experiences of the early orchid hunters were as thrilling 
and romantic as those of any arctic explorer. Toil and danger in an 
unknown land while seeking for an unseen plant, conquests, heroism, 
and martyrdom were the lot of many. Dozens, if not hundreds, have 
died for a single flower. 

Like many another natural product, the orchid could not compete 
with the ravages of man. Because it depended only upon natural 
increases, with no sure method of cultivation, it was not long before 
what had seemed to be an inexhaustible supply began to disappear 
and the orchid in its native haunt became scarcer and more difficult 
to collect. In some countries where formerly plants could be obtained 
in quantity from the nearest jungle, and even grew on the roofs of 
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houses in the settlements, they later could be located only by native 
Indians, and the original source of the supply diminished rapidly. 
Under such conditions the obvious thing to do was to grow orchids 
from seed and cultivate them artificially, instead of depending upon 
wild specimens. But this was not as simple as it sounds. It is true 
that each orchid flower, when properly fertilized, produces an abund- 
ance of seed. Indeed there is scarcely another flower in the plant 
kingdom which is as prolific, thousands of tiny seed being formed from 
each blossom. But even in nature only a fraction of one per cent of 
these ever grows to a mature plant. Because of the lack of an 





Courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden 


TRANSPLANTED ORCHID SEEDLINGS, 5 MONTHS OLD 


The tiny orchid seeds are sown in test tubes or flasks containing a specially prepared 
jelly. Germination starts in a few days, and within three months a network of roots and 
the first leaves develop, when the seedlings are transplanted to another flask where they 
remain five or six months longer. Numerous other transplantings are necessary during the 
7 to 10 years before the plants may be expected to bloom. 


adequate protective seed coat and the absence of reserve food material, 
the orchid seed must find immediately a favorable environment or it 
dies. Growers in Europe who first attempted to obtain orchid seed- 
lings came to the conclusion that the seed was incapable of germina- 
tion, and it was not until about 1820 that the first plants were raised 
in England. This result was more or less accidental and no certain 
method was discovered until much later. It had been noticed that 
germination sometimes took place on the compost of roots and moss 
around the mother plant, and attempts to grow seedlings in this way 
were occasionally successful. Later earthenware saucers filled with 
sawdust, or peat and orchid roots, were substituted. Covering the 
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surface with cheesecloth or toweling, and sowing the seed on this 
medium, produced better results, but far from perfect. This method, 
however, made possible the creation of a few hybrid orchids superior to 
any previously obtained in nature. The first orchid hybrid produced 
by man was in 1856, since when, because of improved technique, 
thousands of new crosses have been obtained resulting in some 
magnificent creations. 

One discovery which greatly increased the chances of success with 
young seedlings was made in 1886, when it was demonstrated that 
orchid roots invariably contained a fungus which was of great assist- 


CATTLEYA TRIANAE 


A flower showing desirable form 
for use in hybridizing. Note 
the symmetrical, well-rounded 
form and the erect position of 
sepals and petals. 





Courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden 


ance in the development of the plant. In a few cases the presence of 
the fungus had been previously reported, but not until then did growers 
regard this intruder as of fundamental importance. We now know 
that orchid seed will germinate on certain media containing sugar, 
and indeed may be brought to maturity without the assistance of the 
fungus. The most satisfactory results, however, are almost invariably 
obtained when the combination of orchid fungus and orchid root is 
provided as in nature. 

After fertilization almost a year must elapse before a mature seed 
pod is formed, which then may prove to be filled with chaff or sterile 
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ORCHIDS FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Upper: Cychnoches Warscewiczii. 
Staminate (male) flower. Lower 
left: Aspasia Rousseanal. Lower 
right: Stanhopea bucephalus. 
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seed; in that case another cross must be attempted. The good seeds 
are like specks of dust, so small that it requires something over 
30,000 of them to weigh as much as a single grain of wheat. The 
modern method is to sow these tiny seeds in test tubes or flasks con- 
taining a specially prepared jelly, all having been thoroughly steri- 
lized before the seeds (which are likewise kept as sterile as possible) 
are added. The particular fungus for the particular plant may or 
may not be introduced. If three or four days after planting minute 
green specks appear on the jelly, germination has started and the 
seeds are turning green. During the next three months the first 
leaf and a fine network of roots develop. Then the seedlings are 


PERISTERIA ELATA 
(DOVE ORCHID) 


This beautiful orchid, 
known as the Holy Ghost 
or Dove orchid, is the 
most remarkable of those 
indigenous to Panama. 
The flower, of an alabaster 
whiteness, has in its cen- 
ter the image of a dove. 
According to _ tradition, 
the Indians in the fif- 
teenth century were 
taught to regard the 
flower as symbolic of the 
dove which descended on 
the Son of Man. 





Photograph by E. Hallen 


transplanted to another flask containing the same jelly, where they 
remain for five or six months or longer while the plant becomes 
strong enough to leave its incubator and be transferred to a 1-inch 
pot, where its roots are packed in peat. At the end of a year or two, 
plants are ready to be potted in fern fiber, from which they are 
gradually shifted until at the end of from 7 to 10 years they are in 
6 or 8 inch pots and a bloom may be expected. Is it any wonder 
that such a plant, requiring a decade from seed to flower even when 
cared for under the most favorable conditions, with all competition 
removed and the last word in scientific skill applied to it, should be 
regarded as the choicest bloom that grows? 
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The Missouri Botanical Garden has for the past 12 years specialized 
in orchids. On the theory that visitors coming to the garden wanted 
to see something more than plants they could raise themselves, that 
they wanted some idea of the wonderful flora characteristic of the 
countries south of the United States, the garden began to bring to- 
gether as many of these exotic plants as could be obtained. The gift 
of the world-famous collection of the late D. S. Brown formed the 
nucleus of the group. In 1923 Mr. George H. Pring, superintendent 
of the garden, was sent to Central and South America, where he 
succeeded in obtaining some 5,000 Cattleyas. In 1926 the private 
collection of the late C. W. Powell was acquired, and soon after a 
tropical station, chiefly for the growing of orchids, was established 
by the garden in the Canal Zone. In 1927 Mr. Pring made a trip to 
the Chiriqui region of Panama, where hesecured important additions to 
the collection. In the autumn of the same year, the services of Miss 
Elinor Alberts (Mrs. David H. Linder) were secured, and the garden 
seriously undertook to raise from seed hybrid orchids covering a 
wide range of crosses. As a result, there are growing at the Gray 
Summit Extension of the garden some 20,000 seedlings, ranging 
from 1 to 5 years old, together with 30,000 mature plants which in- 
clude over a thousand separate species. Thus there has been ac- 
cumulated a collection of orchid plants such as has never before been 
possessed by any similar institution in the world. Visitors from 
Latin America frequently remark that they have seen in St. Louis 
in an hour more representatives of the flora of their country than 
they could see at home in years. 

Of all the plants in the orchid collection at the garden, representing 
every clime and region productive of these rare and strange flowers, 
the most attractive are those of Central and South America. It is 
the Flora de Mayos, Tulipans and closely related forms that are the 
chief features of the garden orchid shows. So the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, together with orchid growers all over the world, owes a 
special debt of gratitude to the countries which have nurtured these 
aristocrats of the flower world. 
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O ALEIJADINHO, 
THE LITTLE CRIPPLE OF MINAS GERAES! 


By ANnGcreL GuIpo 


HE artistic production of Ibero-America in the eighteenth cen- 

tury is a field that has never been adequately explored. The art 
of that period had an intensely creole flavor, and on the spiritual side 
may furnish a clue to the source of our present feeling for the creole 
in folksong and story. 

The flood light of research has been turned on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the century of the emancipation, illuminating the stage on which 
was enacted the drama of national progress. The nineteenth century 
was the century of revolt in America against the political domination 
of the Iberian peninsula, but the revolt was not prepared by the men 
of that century. They were but the final generation ordained to 
carry out the destiny prepared for them by earlier generations. The 
eighteenth century was a period of careful preparation for rebellion— 
rebeilion quiescent because the hour had not yet sounded, but rebellion 
none the less. Rebellion to reconquer the land, indigenous, telluric 
rebellion. Rebellion to reconquer America. ‘Tupac-Amaru symbol- 
ized the spirit of the moment; his defeat was the unequivocal sign 
that as yet the hour of emancipation had not come. 

Art is a sensitive antenna attuned to the spiritual waves that 
emanate from nations. Time and again in history, it has been the 
artists who sensed what the future held in store, who were the first to 
feel the light zephyrs that presage the onslaught of the winds of change. 
European art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gave promise 
of the Renaissance which was to ensue in the sixteenth. Thirteenth 
century Gothic was foreshadowed in the Nordic-Germanic ornamenta- 
tion of earlier centuries. 

It is not surprising to find that latent opposition to foreign oppres- 
sion was germinating in America in the eighteenth century. Several 
decades were to pass before this opposition showed above the surface, 
but the luxuriance and vitality of the growth when it finally appeared 
prove how deep its roots had penetrated during that era. Art, ever 
first to respond to the emotional idiosyncracies of a nation, already 
showed the vigor and originality that were to blossom in political 
institutions in the following century. And foremost among the arts 
expressive of spiritual environment stand music and architecture. 





1 Translated from La Prensa, Buenos Aires, of January 11, 1931.—Editor. 
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The predominant influence on creole art in the eighteenth century 
was the spirit of revolt. Indigenous motifs introduced into Spanish 
baroque design were a first faltering step in this direction; but awak- 
ening courage might be seen when the sun and moon of Indian myth | 
replaced the Catholic cross, or Indian figures were substituted for 
the Greek caryatid. The whole eighteenth century was animated by 
the spirit of iconoclasm against Europe. 

This was the environment that produced one of the greatest Amer- 
ican artists, the Brazilian who is called O Aleijadinho, the Cripple. 
A rebel he was, one of the most valiant warriors in the crusade of 
creole against Iberian that was carried on during the entire eighteenth 
century. 

Antonio Francisco Lisboa, the'‘Cripple, was born on August 29, 
1730, at Ouro Preto, the natural son of Manuel Francisco da Costa 
Lisboa, a Portuguese architect, and Isabel, his African or creole 
slave.” Antonio Francisco, the chronicles say, was dark of skin, 
short of stature, and ill formed, with a round head set on a thick neck. 
His voice was loud and his speech violent, and his temperament 
sensual and licentious. 

While still a child Antonio Francisco devoted himself enthusiasti- 
cally to helping his father in his architectural work, and what he learned 
from him was fundamental to his future career. Many others there 
were who aided him in his early years, but among them probably the 
most important was the great artist Juan Gémez Bautista, medalist 
to the Hierarchy and a pupil of Viera. Undoubtedly this teaching 
was invaluable to him, but by his great natural talent he soon excelled 
his masters, and his name became famous throughout all Brazil. 

Until he was 47 years old Antonio Francisco seemed to be the child 
of fortune, the preferred of all his generation. His mastery of the 
plastic arts gave us some of the finest works in the style of Joao V, 
while with equal skill he executed sculptures in the style of Louis XV 
and the Regency, his genius extending from the most delicate and 
fragile design to the boldest and most virile. His life was one of free- 
dom and pleasure, entirely unshadowed by an premonition of the 
tragedy that was to blight his last 37 years. 

At the age of 47 Antonio Francisco Lisboa contracted an incurable 
disease, the exact nature of which is not known, but throughout the 
remainder of his life he was to endure the most intolerable suffering. 
The name O Aleijadinho, the Cripple, by which he is known, dates 
from that period. He was indeed crippled, his feet rendered entirely 
useless by the ravages of the disease. His hands were paralyzed and 
atrophied, his eyelids inflamed, his mouth toothless and contorted 
into a horrible grin. His appearance was sinister and ferocious, 








2 Ephemerides Mineiras, volume IV, 1897 edition, Ouro Preto, Official Press of the State of Minas, 
Collected, coordinated, and edited by José Pedro Xavier de Veiga. 
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frightening all who saw him, while he suffered an agony of pain in his 
diseased limbs. In fact, so repellant was his appearance that the 
story is told that a newly purchased slave, preferring death to serving 
so repulsive a master, made an attempt against his own life. He 
failed in his attempt, however, and Januario, the slave, came in time to 
be one of his most faithful servitors. 

Not only did the disease cripple the body of O Aleijadinho but it 
crippled his soul as well. He recognized that his appearance inspired 
CARMO CHURCH, SAO 

JOAO D’EL REY 
One of the several churches 
designed by O Aleijadinho, 


which shows his genius as an 
architect. 





disgust and pity. The self-esteem of the unfortunate artist could 
never tolerate this disgust, while pride in his genius rejected pity as 
belittling him, whence arose his proverbial intolerance and irascibility. 
He inveighed bitterly against those who praised him, believing that 
their praise was inspired by pity for him rather than by admiration 
for his work. Behind the grotesque figure hid the real man, unable 
to endure the burden of commiseration. 

This hostility to men forced him to an isolation of body and spirit. 
He was a tragic, solitary figure. His life was reduced to surreptitious 
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goings and comings through the streets of Ouro Preto. His solitude 
was almost aggressive, charged with the deepest bitterness, touched 
by a biblical fatality. ‘Very early in the morning he would go to his 
work in the churches, returning to his house when the night was come, 
for he sought to elude the hours of daylight in his passage through the 
city, so as not to be seen by the people of Ouro Preto. And when he 
had to go out by day’ continue the chronicles, ‘he quickened his 
horse’s pace.’”’ To bury himself deeper in his tragedy, to isolate 
himself further from the world and from men, the Cripple, enveloped in 
a voluminous coat, wore an enormous brimmed hat that drooped to 
his shoulders and thus hid his face from the glance of the indiscreet. 

This is the picture of the poor Cripple of Ouro Preto. Covered with 
sores, deformed, grotesque, inspiring disgust and pity in those around 
him, he was nevertheless one of the greatest artists of the eighteenth 
century in America and his work greatly excelled that of the most 
famous contemporary artists of Portugal. And what is most surpris- 
ing, what compels our amazed admiration for this great artist, is that 
the major part of his work was done after he was 47, after his body 
was ravaged by loathsome disease. 

O Aleijadinho, the Cripple, wasstrength of willincarnate. Pain and 
suffering had no power to keep him from his daily work in the churches 
of Ouro Preto, Marianna, Sao Joaio d’El Rey, or Congonhas do 
Campo, where he performed his miracles of beauty. Unable to walk, 
he dragged himself over the rough cobbles if the distance were short, 
or for longer ones was carried on the shoulders of the faithful Janua- 
rio or went on horseback. 

Unceasingly he wrought and under his able hands, paralyzed and 
maimed though they were, stone and wood yielded to his will and 
were transformed into beautiful sculptures and delicate carvings. 

It was arduous labor, a task for a superman. A leathern sheath 
cleverly adjusted to his useless fingers held the chisel, the gouge, or 
the burin in place, while a leathern thong fastened to the wrist of 
the other hand held the mallet of wood or the heavy hammer. These 
replaced his skilled fingers. It was the slave Mauricio, apprenticed 
as a wood carver, who fastened the leather to the poor maimed 
hands of his master and teacher. Squatting on the ground or 
crouched over the scaffold, his tools held thus ingeniously by these 
substitute fingers, sick of body and soul, enduring the most extreme 
solitude, O Aleijadinho achieved his great masterpieces of art. In- 
numerable figures, beautifully carved, issued from his marvelous 
chisel or his able gouge. Imposing fonts, richly embellished pulpits, 
portals in high relief vibrant with beauty, were created one after 
another. Heseemed impelled by astrange mysticism to the fashioning 
of works of art; he was possessed of an extraordinary fervor in the 
act of esthetic creation. 
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Admirable Cripple! Fate preyed upon him as it has upon few 
creatures in this world, changing him into a human physical outcast, 
but powerless to subdue what was not of the flesh. There developed 
in the Cripple an obstinate egocentricity directed to a single very 
definite purpose: the labor of Art. He toiled without pause, without 
rest, without ceasing, in the creation of beauty. This was life to 
him, and he left to posterity a mass of work so great that it is incon- 
ceivable that it should have been executed by one man within the 
span of a single lifetime. 


CHURCH OF SAO FRAN- a 
CISCO DE ASSIS 2 
Another church in Sao Joao a 
d’El Rey, illustrating the 2 ee 
cripple’s _ originality in & ay 
adapting the Portuguese be id 
style of architecture to local sie 
conditions. 
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By submerging himself in his work O Aleijadinho found his only 
consolation. Physical labor brought exhaustion to his energies, and 
he expended a prodigious effort on his work. The void left by love 
in his tormented life was compensated by the greater enjoyment of 
creating beautiful things. 

The quality and quantity of the work he produced can only be 
understood in view of the feverish intensity with which he worked, 
an intensity which was sometimes passionate and aggressive. When 
the historian of art, seeking the enjoyment of new xsthetic experi- 
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ences, traces the works of O Aleijadinho in Ouro Preto, Marianna, 
Sao Jodo d’El Rey or Congonhas do Campo, he will feel genuine 
amazement as at few other times in his historical-artistic explora- 
tions. It is indeed difficult to conceive of so many works of art 
proceeding from a single artist, and if one seeks in human creature 
that gift of the Gods, determination, he will find its perfect image 
in this great Brazilian artist. 

When the Cripple died on November 18, 1814, his life had spanned 
two great style periods, that of Dom Joao V and that of Dom José. 
The more sober, well-modulated style of Donha Maria, which ap- 
peared about 1800, touched the life of the artist in his last years. 
The styles of Dom Joio V and Dom José developed from the ad- 
vanced baroque period of middle eighteenth century Europe and 
were closely related to the French styles of Louis XIV, the Regency, 
and Louis XV. The Spanish ultrabaroque known as churrigueresque 
had its own characteristics which we think may owe something to 
Mexican colonial influence. 

The Brazilian colonial had its inception in Portuguese styles, and 
so lacked certain characteristics that were peculiar to the Hispanic- 
American colonial—it partook of the occidental, the European, not 
to say French, in the same degree as did the Portuguese baroque, 
but the ferment of rebellion was at work among creole artists under 
Portuguese as well as under Spanish influence. The Cripple, born 
in the Minas region, put into his work a telluric feeling for his moun- 
tainous home and his style, while Portuguese in essence, developed 
along lines that are quite independent of the direction taken by 
Lusitanian art. 

Dr. José Mariano, jr., who has studied the work of O Aleijadinho 
with the enthusiasm of an artist, said last year, on the occasion of the 
bicentennial of his birth: ‘‘The most peculiar characteristic of the 
art of Antonio Francisco Lisboa is its violent and daring revolt against 
what might be called the spirit of the mother-country, the spirit of 
Portugal in Brazilian art. The art of the great sculptors of Bahia 
and of the famous Valentin, who went back to the Kingdom to teach, 
were but imitations of Lusitanian art. Antonio Francisco Lisboa, 
rebellious and independent spirit that he was, produced a work that 
was his own, personal to him, and typically Brazilian. Like the 
Indian sculptor Guzman,” continues Dr. Marino, ‘‘who excelled his 
Spanish masters in seventeenth century Peru, the Brazilian artist in 
the eighteenth century, which he dominated, overcame the Lusitanian 
tabu, and unexpectedly initiated the emancipation of Brazilian art.” 

These words of the distinguished thinker and artist, a prominent 
figure at the present moment in the intellectual life of Brazil, show that 
the work of the Cripple, as an expression of artistic revolt, coincides 
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SCULPTURES OF THE PROPHETS 


Four of the figures of the prophets in the Church of Bom Jesus at Congonhas do Campo, representing 
Joel, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Amos. 


with the work of the artists of the Peruvian and Bolivian highlands 
who had such a strong influence on the creole art of Argentina. 

Portuguese styles under the creative genius of the Cripple assumed 
a very personal character. Rococo subtleties which were rather 
effeminate and frivolous, by him were given a certain admirable 
placidity of strength and an almost martial quality in their rhythm. 
It might be said paradoxically that eighteenth century Italy had con- 
tributed something to the styles used by O Aleijadinho. His work 
was an expression of the Brazilian soul evoked by the instinctive orig- 
inality of a great artist, and he undoubtedly had an admirable ally in 
the medium in which he worked, the so-called soapstone, quarried 
from the heart of the beautiful Minas mountains. 

His feeling for the formal in plastic art also calls forth our admira- 
tion. It was worthy of the Italian Borrominesque school. As an 
architect O Aleijadinho was the proponent of graceful facades, rhyth- 
mically dynamic masses, and eliptical plans for churches. In his use 
of the European baroque his genius carried him into the most auda- 
cious adventures in a nobility and breadth of style that perhaps only 
Italy of the eighteenth century could have sponsored. Here the 
paradox presents itself to the historian of art, if not to the archeolo- 
gist, that an American artist should be so much more closely related 
in style to the Italian baroque than were the Portuguese of the same 
period. An analogous question has arisen with reference to the creole 
art of Bolivia and Peru. 

Vast, indeed, is the work of the Cripple as an architect and as a 
sculptor. As the former we may cite the plans and construction of 
several churches, among which the most important are Sio Francisco 
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de Assis at Ouro Preto, do Carmo and S4o Francisco at Sao Joao d’El 
Rey.’ 

In the way of architectural and sculptural decoration, we may 
mention the stone portal of the Carmo Church at Ouro Preto; the 
stone portal, pediment, and niche of the church of Bom Jesus at 
Mattosinhos; the portal of the church of Sao Francisco de Assis at 
Marianna; the portico of the convent at Marianna, in stone; various 
works at Sao Jodo de Cerro Grande and Sabara, and chapels at Serra 
Negra, Tabocas, and Jaguara. 

As a sculptor, the Cripple left his most abundant work. There 
are the sculptures of the prophets in the church of Bom Jesus at 
Congonhas do Campo (in soapstone); the sculptures of the Stations 
of the Cross in the sanctuary at Congonhas do Campo (in cedar); 
the massive font in the sacristy of Sao Francisco de Sao Joao d’El 
Rey (in soapstone); two pulpits decorated with six sacred scenes in 
the church of Sdéo Francisco at Ouro Preto (in soapstone); all the 
carving on the main altar, side altars, and ceiling of the apse in the 
same church; the font in the sacristy of the church of Carmo at 
Ouro Preto; various carvings in the church of Almas at Ouro Preto; 
an image of St. George in the Asylum at Santo Antonio; a pulpit in 
soapstone in the church of Sao Francisco at Marianna; and numerous 
sculptures scattered widely throughout the towns and hamlets of 
Minas. 

O Aleijadinho took pleasure in the graceful forms of the Dom Joao 
V and Dom José periods, following the structural frivolities of their 
ornamentation, the lyrical qualities of which carried him to high 
adventure which embraced the dual rhythm of his technique. But 
the human sentiment of life ran ever mysteriously hidden through 
the complicated foliage of these designs. So if we wish to glimpse 
the life of the Cripple, or at least one side of it, the human side, it is 
not possible to do so through the window of his architecture or his 
decoration; the substance of his tragic inner life we may divine 
through his sculptures of human beings. 

Sculpture is of itself necessarily anthropomorphic. The artist can 
here unbosom himself freely, and that is why the figures made by the 
Cripple are so revealing. Lack of comprehension has been manifest 
in judgments pronounced on some of his deformed figures, the statues 
of the prophets at Congonhas do Campo, for instance, and some of 
the figures in the Stations of the Cross. It has been said that they 
were executed at a rather unfortunate period or were done by his 
pupils. We think otherwise. In the figures in the Stations, grotesque 
and ill-proportioned as they are, we see not sculptural insufficiency 








8 According to the classification made by Dr. José Mariano, jr.; the distinguished painter, Wasth Rodri- 
gues, of Sao Paulo, has also made some very interesting studies on O Aleijadinho, from not only the artistic 
point of view but also the historical, 
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but an intent to emphasize by contrast the beautiful figure of the 
Christ. The delicate figure of an Apollo-like Jesus, admirably 
carved, worthy of an Italian sculptor of the fifteenth century, seems 
immeasurably increased in limpid beauty by its juxtaposition with 
the grotesque and comic figures of the soldiers. 

There is another reason for believing not only that the Cripple 
alone was responsible for the long-nosed figures in the Stations, but 
that he intentionally modeled them in this form. Ephemerides 


BAPTISMAL FONT 


Another piece of the Cripple’s 
remarkable work is this 
elaborately carved baptis- 
mal font in the Church of 
Sdo Francisco in Ouro 
Preto. 





Mineiras published a story current in O Aleijadinho’s lifetime that in 
these figures he sought to caricature the faces of those he hated as a 
supreme and immortal vengeance.* There are other examples in 
history of great artists who at some time in their careers have 
tried to ridicule the mediocre beings among whom they were com- 
pelled to dwell. 

But aside from arguments of a historical character, the deformed 
and grotesque figures produced by the Cripple may be justified as an 





4 Op. cit. 
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expression of his inner self harassed by the tragedy of his destiny. 
The grotesque in art, expressionism, such forms as Goya used—these 
have ever been a form of tabu to defend the integrity of the spirit 
besieged by unavoidable and fatal human suffering. And to the 
Cripple the tragedy of life was blacker than perhaps to any other 
great artist in history. 

The tragic life and the masterly work of O Aleijadinho have be- 
queathed a noble tradition to the younger generation of Brazilian 
artists, a tradition of determination translated into a fullness of life 
with courage to face the blackest and most cruel adversity, a tradition 
of creole beauty, rebellious and aggressive, in tribute to the recon- 
quest of America. 

When the hour for the Reconquest strikes and the neo-creole art 
movement at last comes into its own, the younger generation in 
Ibero-America will have in O Aleijadinho one of its most dependable 
tutelary geniuses, a worthy standard bearer in their crusade for an 
American art. And the example of O Aleijadinho’s genius and deter- 
mination shows only too plainly that in the present chaotic condition 
of our arts we are excessively satisfied with minor effort and are 
lacking in faith and in fervor. 





Ae CU OF CHOCOLATE 


By Jost Maria VerGARA Y VERGARA! 


Dofia Tadea Lozano sends you greetings and requests that you come 
to-night to this, your own home, to partake of the collation which she 
offers in honor of some friends. 

Seftor D. Cristébal de Vergara. 
Santafe, May 13, 1813. 


In my own home I have heard it said that this collation was some- 
thing extraordinary, something magnificent. Fifty of the most 
prominent persons living in the capital were among those who at- 
tended: Narifio, Baraya, Torres, Madrid, and others equally well 
known. Narifio was about to depart for the south with his valiant 
troops; and the Marchioness of San Jorge wished to bid him goodby 
with what at that time was called a ‘“‘collation’’—in other words, a 
cup of chocolate. 

The palace of the Marchioness was, as everyone knows, the beau- 
tiful, solid, and opulent edifice located at the corner of Lesmes Street, 
now the residence of Don Roberto Restrepo. It was then, and still 
is, a building a hundred times better than any now standing—those 
miserable structures which make up for their loss of spacious sur- 
roundings by high roofs; quarters for housing typhoid and unhappi- 
ness, an exact replica of the present generation; houses with fine fronts 
but without orchards or gardens, with rooms sky high and tiny court- 
yards; houses that instead of having those capacious Andalusian cis- 
terns in which the splendid water of the Boquerén ran in torrents, are 
nowadays furnished with pumps which, after much straining, pour 
forth a sort of water tasting like magnesia and Seidlitz powders. 
The Marchioness’s house is right there still. It is a hundred times 
better than any of the present-day structures. Its owner should 
never give it up unless he gets in exchange 200 houses of the sort now 
put up to conform to prevailing architectural taste. 

To continue: It was in one of her great salons that the people gath- 
ered who were to take refreshment the evening of May 13, 1813. 
Thirty men and twenty-five married and single women were present. 
The men’s dress consisted of shoes with buckles, knee breeches with 





1 March 18,1931, was the centenary of the birth of the celebrated Colombian author, José Maria Vergara y 
Vergara. To celebrate the occasion, the daughter of the great writer entertained at her home, still furnished 
as in her father’s time, in a manner similar to that described in this charming sketch. The essay was 
reprinted in Hl Tiempo in honor of the event, and translated by Leroy Sawyer of Santa Marta for Unifruitco, 
from which it is taken.—EDITOR. 
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buckles of gold, white vests, and coats without lapels, to conform to 
the latest, the so-called ‘“‘Bonapartist’’ fashion. The women wore 
gowns of silk, with high-waisted bodices, cut low in the neck, flowing 
sleeves, and tight skirts. 

The large salon was hung with silk caught up in numerous folds. 
The furniture consisted of three lounges elaborately carved and 
gilded, the arms of which represented serpents biting into apples, 
and some 50 armchairs, also gilded and upholstered, like the lounges, in 
Philippine damask. From the ceiling there hung three large frames 
containing the portraits of the Conquistador Alonzo de Olaya, the 
founder of the Marquisate; Don Beltran de Caicedo, the last Marquis 
of San Jorge on the Caicedo side; and Don Jorge Lozano, the holder 
of the Marquisate in 1813. 

The collation took place in the evening at 8 o’clock, in the 
immense dining room. The table, which was covered with a linen 
damask tablecloth of gleaming whiteness, groaned under the enor- 
mous weight of heaped plates, bottles of metheglin, and demijohns 
of Spanish wine. Large plates rested on folded napkins, with smaller 
plates between; and upon the latter stood cups in which glimmered 
the blue and golden tints cast by the foam of a chocolate that had 
been preserved for eight years in tablet form in large cedar chests. 

The cacao had come from Cucuta and, in order to grind it all, 
the fine artistry now so ignored by our cooks had been observed. 
Aromatic cinnamon had been added to the ground cacao, and all this 
then moistened with wine. Next each tablet had been wrapped in 
paper, to be placed in the chest where it was to remain for eight years. 
Nor had the dicta of the culinary art been overlooked in the making 
of the chocolate. The water had been boiled once when the tablet 
was dropped into it; and after that boiled again twice, so that the 
tablet should be broken up gently. The little mill was not used to 
break up the choice tablet by coarse grindings, as our ignoble cooks 
are now wont to do. Never in the world! In the Golden Age the 
little mill solely served to stir up the chocolate after a third boiling, 
thereby combining its excellent particles so as to produce the foam 
which gave off golden bluish glints; this way of preparing the choco- 
late is now only seen in the houses of a few families that cling to the 
traditions of the past. 

Thus prepared, the chocolate exhaled a fragrance—and what a 
fragrance! Grecian Muse, thou who art the fountainhead of Fancy, 
please tell me how to make the fragrance of that chocolate of colonial 
days reach the nostrils of my fellow citizens of to-day. If it is dif- 
ficult to describe the aroma, what am I to say about the taste? It 
should be noted that the practice observed by the venerable cooks of 
yore was to allot two tablets to each cup, and not one of those tal- 
ented cooks ever made a mistake. If the guests numbered ten, 20 
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tablets were used. Nowadays—it makes one weep to say it: Quis 
talia fando temperet a lacrimis!—but nowadays .. . there are cooks 
who put in one tablet for each person. What am I saying? There 
are houses in which three victims are served with a single tablet. 

But the taste of that chocolate was on a par with its fragrance. 
The silver spoon penetrated with difficulty into the soft contents of 
the cup. Then chocolate was not made in “mouthfuls,” as is true 
now, nor was it taken in haste, with eyes wide open and the senses 
blunted. Each of those worthies half-shut his eyes as he put the 
silver spoon full of chocolate to his tongue; he tasted it slowly, and 
swallowed it with an air of authority. Don Camilo de Torres re- 
marked to the famous Narifio, as he emptied his cup, Digitus Dei 
erat hic. Bene dixisti, replied the President of Cundinamarca, put- 
ting his cup on the plate with the utmost unction. And as every 
one knows, Torres and Narifio were men of parts. 

To such cups of chocolate was due our glorious freedom. Had tea 
been the favorite beverage, the proceedings of July 20, 1810, would 
have had no other signature than that of Viceroy Amar, who never 
wanted to sign them. 

I forgot to say that the table appointments for the chocolate 
about which I am discoursing, were all of beaten silver, and that none 
of them was borrowed for the occasion. In the center of each indi- 
vidual piece was engraved the escutcheon of that famous house, 
with the name Marqués de San Jorge. ‘Ten years later the Marquis 
was to change that name for the title Say Bogoté (a Chibcha word 
meaning chief), thus changing his coat of arms into a worthless piece 
of paper and throwing it across the same seas which his warrior an- 
cestors had traveled, in the face of Ferdinand VII. 

The aristocratic collation was over. The guests, led by the Mar- 
chioness of San Jorge on the arm of the famous Narifo, returned to 
the salon. Once they were all there, the stringed instruments broke 
forth into a merry quadrille which quickened the pulse of all who 
heard it. The elegant Madrid led the quadrille with beautiful Dofia 
Genoveva Ricaurte. The figures for the first part were paseo, cadena, 
and triunfo, and for the second, alas cruzadas, paso de Venus, and 
ruedas combinadas. After the quadrille, a capitusé, a zorongo, an 
ondi, and two canas were also danced. 

~The clock in the dressing room was striking midnight when the 
guests started to leave. From their pages the men took their rich 
scarlet capes, their swords, and their beaver hats; from the men the 
ladies received their mantles and their cloaks; and the guests all de- 
parted preceded by their lackeys, bearing great lanterns to light the 
way for the flower of Bogota society. 

66521—31—Bull. 8——3 
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TWO NOTABLE BUILDINGS OF PANAMA CITY 


Upper: The main building of the group of fine structures comprising the Santo Tomas Hospital. Lower: 
The National Institute, the center of higher education of Panama. 





PANAMA FROM THE AIR 








Two views in the mountainous region of western Panama. Upper Chiriqui Volcano rising above the 
clouds. Lower: Chorcha Falls, in the tropical forest near David. 





ROADS IN PANAMA 


Two views on the national highway in the Province of Cocle. Upper: Road approaching Penonome. 
Lower: Macadam highway near Aguadulce. 
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Courtesy of L. 8. Blaisdell. 


THE S. 8S. “OLLANTA”’ 
Built in Hull, England, the ship was taken down and transported by steamer and train to Puno, the 


Peruvian port on Lake Titicaca, where it is now being assembled for service on the highest lake navi- 
gable by steamers. 


ANEW STEAMSHIP FOR THE ANDES 


By L. S. BuatspEuy 


OUTHERN Peru presents exceptional opportunities for tourist 

travel, since it combines landscape, history, legend, and romance. 
Europe, in spite of its manifold attractions to the traveller, has been 
fully explored, and the experienced tourist is now seeking sights and 
scenes off the beaten track. . Therefore increasing numbers are finding 
their way to South America every year, either privately, in twos 
and threes, or in large numbers under the guidance of the big travel 
tour companies, and the Peruvian Corporation Limited, with its 
usual foresight and vision, is taking steps to see that, although hun- 
dreds of miles in the interior of South America, and high up in the 
giant Andes, the traveller may obtain the same comfort and efficient 
service that he would find in his own city or town. 

The first step was the construction of a modern and completely 
equipped hotel in the ancient city of Cuzco, once the capital of the 
Inca Empire. The city is so full of charm and interest that it is 
almost impossible to detail its salient features, of which the famous 
fortresses of Sacsahuama4n, Ollantaitambo, and Macchu Picchi, and 
the many beautiful churches of pure old Spanish colonial architecture 
are but a few. There the traveller may wander all day among the 
ruins and relics of this ancient and unique city, rubbing shoulders 
with the descendants of a once powerful and virile race who still wear 
the quaint and colorful costumes of their ancestors, and return at 
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THE HOTEL FERROCARRIL, CUZCO 


The modern and comfortable hostelry recently erected by the railroad company in Cuzco. 





Photograph by W. G. Ransom. 


INCA STONE CONSTRUCTION IN CUZCO 


Numerous ruins of the early civilizations of Peru are to be found in the ancient city of Cuzco and its 
environs. 
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night to the comforts of a first-class hotel. Yet only a year or so ago, 
merely to visit Cuzco was a mild adventure in itself. 

Following this policy of endeavoring to give the utmost value in 
service, both in comfort and speed, the board of directors of the 
Peruvian Corporation found it desirable to augment its international 
steamer service on Lake Titicaca between the ports of Puno in Peru 
and Guaqui in Bolivia. By this means tourists crossing the lake by 
day would have additional opportunities to view the superb panorama 
of the long line of snow-covered Andes, and to enjoy the marvelous 
scenery on every side, including the Island of the Sun and the Island 
of the Moon, around which so many of the old Inca legends are woven. 





BALSAS ON LAKE TITICACA 


These canoelike boats of various sizes are in extensive use on the lake. They are constructed by the 
Indians of the reeds which grow profusely in the shallow waters. 


A vessel of the most modern type was therefore ordered by the cor- 
poration. The ship was constructed and assembled in England, and 
then taken down and packed for shipment to Peru, its several thou- 
sand component parts being numbered and listed in order to assist 
in the reconstruction on the slipway at Puno, after its long journey by 
sea and rail. The entire ship was loaded in the S. S. La Paz of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co., a fact which gave rise to much interest 
in steamship circles in Great Britain, many comments being made 
under the heading, A Ship Within a Ship. 

Discharge took place at Mollendo, the second most important port 
in Peru and the seaboard terminal of the Southern Railways, under the 
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Photograph by I. F. Scheeler. 
COATI ISLAND, LAKE TITICACA 


The ‘‘Island of the Moon’’ in Inca tradition, one of the picturesque islands in the lake. The terraced 
hill slopes have been cultivated for centuries. 
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Photograph by I. F. Scheeler. 


STRAIT OF TIQUINA, LAKE TITICACA 


Entrance to the Strait of Tiquina, which connects the northern and southern parts of the lake. 
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supervision of an expert engineer in steamship construction who had 
accompanied the vessel from the works in England. 

The vessel was then transported from Mollendo to Puno, the lake 
port 12,500 feet above sea level; it crossed the divide between the 
Pacific Ocean and the lake in nine trains, at an altitude of 14,688 
feet. The total tonnage moved was 1,622 tons, accommodated in 46 
cars. 

The new vessel represents the last word in comfort and luxury for 
a ship of its size, being comparable more to a large yacht than to a 
steamer destined to carry its 700 tons dead weight of cargo. It is 
265 feet long, with a beam of 35 feet, and has spacious accommodation 
for 66 first-class passengers, in which no feature for the well-being 
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Courtesy of Luis Castillo. 
THE BOLIVIAN PORT OF GUAQUI 


At Guaqui the lake steamers connect with trains for La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. 


of guests has been overlooked. The vessel will develop the speed of 
an ocean-going liner, in other words, 144% knots. It was necessary 
to insist upon this speed as a minimum, in order that passengers 
leaving Puno in the morning might reach La Paz at a reasonable hour 
the same day. Hitherto the less powerful steamers now in operation 
have often been unavoidably delayed by storms encountered on the 
lake, and arrived at an inconvenient hour of the night. 

The ship, which is at present in course of erection on the slipway at 
Puno, the only one of its type in South America, should be ready for 
launching in about a year. This length of time is necessary for 
assembling, for it must be remembered that in that region the services 
of the expert engineers, mechanics, riveters, and other skilled workmen 
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to be found in our shipyards at home are not easily obtainable; the 
whole ship has to be reconstructed slowly and carefully with native 
labor, under the direction of the single engineer and his two foremen. 

With the launching of this new vessel one more link will be forged 
in the romance of the little fleet in operation on South America’s 
highest navigable inland sea, for the first two vessels, the Yavari and 
the Yapura, were transported from the Pacific coast on mule back as 
far back as 1863, before the construction of the railway; in view of the 
rugged countryside over which this transport had to be effected, it 
was truly a stupendous task. The Yavari was lengthened in 1895 
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AN AUTOMOBILE ROAD IN THE BOLIVIAN ANDES 


by 40 feet, and reconstructed still later, while the Yapura, after 
having foundered and lain in 14 feet of water for some time, was 
salvaged in 1927 and converted into an oil tanker for the growing 
traffic in that commodity with the neighboring Republic of Bolivia. 

The Jnca and the Coya are of more recent construction, and now 
with the new vessel, which is to be named the Ollanta, after the hero 
of the Inca drama of the same name, the fleet will be sufficient to 
meet all demands upon it for some years to come in regard to both 
passengers and cargo. Moreover, the vessel will satisfy the tastes 
of the most fastidious travelers accustomed to the luxuries of big 
ocean-going liners. 


UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY IN PARAGUAY 


By His Excellency Juan José Souer, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Paraguay in Mexico 


Forreworp.—The universities of Latin America, the great majority of which 
were founded in colonial times under ecclesiastical auspices, kept until recently 
many characteristics inherited from those early days. They were, with very few 
exceptions, institutions under government control, and consequently at the mercy 
of political changes. Dedicated to the training of a small élite, they made little 
effort to bring their students into touch with the vital needs and problems of 
the times. 

Signs of restlessness began to appear in academic circles before the World War. 
In three inter-American students’ congresses, held in Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
and Lima in 1908, 1910, and 1912, respectively, the students voiced their protest 
against existing conditions. They discussed the urgent need of reorganizing the 
universities to meet modern issues, and stressed the necessity of student partici- 
pation in university affairs. But the discontent did not come to a head until 1918. 
The war and the changes in social conditions and ideals resulting therefrom had 
their effect. The students of the 300-year-old University of Cordoba, Argentina, 
proclaimed the “ University Revolution”? and demanded, among other things, 
the following changes: The suppression of ecclesiastical law; the adoption of new 
methods that would vivify teaching; academic freedom; emphasis upon research 
and creative work rather than upon learning by rote; the socialization of culture; 
student participation in the administration of the university; and university 
autonomy, which meant freedom for institutions of higher learning from the evils 
of political control. The movement spread rapidly, and by 1921 practically all 
the university student bodies of Latin America had clashed with the educational 
officials and were actively engaged in wresting from the university authorities 
what they considered their “divine right”’ to acquire the type of education that 
would fit them to cope effectively with modern life. At an inter-American con- 
gress held in Mexico City in that year the students drafted “ The Social Creed of 
the Student,” in which they declared themselves earnestly in favor of the labor 
movement, thus initiating a period of close cooperation between the two groups. 
The organization of “a united front of intellectual and manual workers”’ soon 
became one of the most cherished ideals of the movement and one that enlisted 
the interest of many of the leading educators of Latin America. In 1921, too, the 
Peruvian students, meeting in a congress in Cuzco, the ancient capital of the 
Incas, initiated an active campaign for adult education and gave a vigorous 
impulse to the people’s universities and to different activities for the improvement 
of the condition of the Indians. 

In the course of the ensuing years the movement has become somewhat less 
aggressive, and what was in the beginning the ‘‘ University Revolution” has 
become the ““Movement for University Reform,” the immediate objective of 
which is to make the universities independent of government control. Already 
the plan has been tried in several countries. It is therefore opportune to present 
the following statement of the aims of the movement in matters pertaining to 
administration and to the training of youth for civic life. The author was the 
acknowledged leader of the movement in the Republic of Paraguay.—CoNncHa 
Romero JAMES, Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 
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HE movement for university reform which occupied the attention 
ee Government officials and students throughout the Republic 
for a number of years came to fruition in the law passed on June 25, 
1929, whereby the National University was made autonomous. Those 
to whom the greatest credit is due, because of the important part 
which they played in bringing about the reform, are Dr. José P. 
Guggiari, President of the Republic; Dr. Rodolfo Gonzalez, Minister 
of Public Instruction; the Senate Committee on Legislation; and the 
Law Students’ Association. 

Perhaps the most interesting and unusual aspect of the events 
leading up to the passage of the law was the fact that everything was 
done with the common consent of all concerned. Without dispute, 
without any cause for the student agitation which has preceded al- 
most all similar reforms in other countries, students, teachers, legis- 
lators, and Government officials were unanimous in holding that 
autonomy should be granted the university. 

In agreeing to this measure, the executive power even relinquished 
some of the functions which had previously been its exclusive pre- 
rogative. One such function was the right of the President to in- 
tervene in the administration of the university. According to the 
new law this is forbidden, except with the special consent of the 
Senate or, when Congress is not sitting, of the Permanent Committee.’ 

The principal bases of reform are the administration of the uni- 
versity by representatives of the faculty, the student body, and the 
alumni; the creation of a university body politic; and the relaxation 
of the former rigid rules regarding the students’ choice of subjects 
and the pedogogical methods to be employed by members of the 
teaching staff. 

The administration of the university is entrusted to representatives 
of the three estates comprising the university commonwealth—the 
professors, the students, and the alumni; the representatives of each 
estate are elected in a general assembly. In other words, there has 
been created a university republic in which all the responsible posi- 
tions are, directly or indirectly, elective. 

For the consideration of matters of unusual importance, such as the 
closing of one of the university schools, the amending of the constitu- 
tion, or other cases whose serious nature would justify a plebiscite, 
arrangement for a referendum has been provided. 

For the first time a university body politic has been created. All 
professors, students, and alumni are obliged, by law, to take part in 
the elections which, besides being obligatory, are by secret ballot. 





1 The Permanent Committee of the Paraguayan Congress consists of two Senators and four Deputies, 
and is appointed to function between the regular sessions of Congress.—Editor. 
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No one who has not previously fulfilled his duty in this respect may 
hold an elective office in the university. In order to make such a 
regulation effective, a university register has been established, in 
which all university ‘“‘citizens”’ must be enrolled. Every one is given 
a registration card, upon which record is kept of his participation 
in elections. 

The Superior University Council serves as the electoral court; it is 
empowered to decide all matters pertaining to referendums, or ques- 
tions arising about the elections. 

University citizenship, that is, participation in the administration 
of the university, is not an inherent right, however, but one which 
is acquired, lost, or suspended by certain rules and requirements es- 
tablished by the law. This ‘‘citizenship,’’ which is a new idea in 
university administration, was formally recommended by the Ibero- 
American Congress of Students which recently met in Mexico; it 
also appears among the resolutions of the Paraguayan delegation, 
which were unanimously approved by the American University 
Congress held in Montevideo during March, 1931. 

National and civic bodies politic are frequently referred to as the 
only expressions of democracy. Such a viewpoint, however, does not 
take into consideration the fact that with the extension of democratic 
thought and action, other expressions must be found. 

One of these is the participation of students, faculty, and alumni in 
university administration. The similarity of this to civic citizenship, 
inasmuch as the right is extended to both nationals and foreigners, 
is at once apparent; so, too,.is its affinity with national citizenship, 
which serves as a model and a guide. In truth, university democracy 
will be brought about by this means and, once established, it will soon 
be, if it has not already become, the center of diffusion, the very soul 
of all democracy. 

The third basis for reform is the design to make the university a 
center for scientific research, professional training, and university 
extension; yet care has been taken lest, in the fulfillment of these aims, 
the national character of its instruction should be impaired. To this 
end the Paraguayan law allows academic freedom for the professor 
and discretion as regards attendance at lectures for the student. The 
student will not be forced to attend the classes of professors whose 
instruction he does not find helpful, nor is the professor bound by 
formal regulations regarding the methods he shall use in teaching. 
Professors must keep abreast of the times in their subjects. Instruc- 
tors whose education has prepared them to teach a certain subject 
shall, according to law, base their teaching on a textbook which they 
themselves have written, publish an annual monograph on some phase 
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of their subject, and give at least one lecture in the university exten- 
sion course each year. 

As a result of these new standards, the law provides for the limited 
appointment of professors. Moreover, by establishing rotation in 
office, the university will be able to discover those most fitted for 
administrative posts. Selection is always difficult when some means 
of safeguarding university values has not previously been assured. 

Vitality and progress are the ideals of this reform movement, which 
was called into being to aid in the promotion of economic autonomy, 
the great problem to-day for almost all universities. Tirst of all, the 
university must gain independence from politics and establish its 
academic freedom. A new life and a new spirit must be infused into 
it; inherited obstacles of antiquated methods of administration and 
instruction must be removed, so that it may receive the full current 
of dynamic activity. And this is exactly what the new law has 
achieved for the National University of Paraguay. 
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COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY NOTES 


Photographs recewed.—Since mention was last made in these notes, 
the Pan American Union has received nearly 600 photographs of 
scenes in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuela. 
The collection of 300 photographs of Panama, especially selected for 
the Pan American Union by a resident of the Republic with the 
cooperation of Government and commercial agencies, is a notable 
addition; the other photographs included 60 views of modern road 
work in Cuba; 43 scenes in the Andes along the pass from Argentina 
into Chile; 9 illustrations of the unveiling of the monument to Henry 
Clay in Caracas; an album of 57 road scenes in Nicaragua; 11 views 
of the ruins at Cihuatan, El Salvador; and a large collection of 
scenic post cards of Chile. 

Merican bibliographies.—A new service is offered to its readers by 
the Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma of Mexico City 
by the publication of a mimeographed Boletin containing lists of 
books received and outstanding magazine articles. The first issue to 
reach the Pan American Union was volume 1, No. 5, Abril-Mayo, 
1931, and comprised 11 pages. Another service for bibliographers 
that Mexico is rendering is the publication of the monthly magazine 
El Libro y El Pueblo issued under the direction of the Departamento 
de Bibliotecas de la Secretaria de Educacién Piblica. The May, 1931, 
issue, just received, contains book reviews, book notes, and special 
articles. 

Map classification Librarians in charge of map collections may 
be interested to learn of a very useful pamphlet recently compiled 
by Lieut. Col. J. P. Terrell and Archibald B. Williams, of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division of the War Department, entitled The 
Williams systems of classification, cataloguing, indexing, filing, and 
care of maps as adopted for the General Staff Map Collection. illus. 
26 p. 12°. As indicated by its title, this provides a complete system 
for the preservation of maps. 

Recent acquisitions —Among the new books received was a ship- 
ment of 29 volumes from the Bibliotheca Nacional in Rio de Janeiro. 
This collection included many interesting items among which should 
be specially noted Aventuras e aventureivros no Brasil, by Alfredo de 
Carvalho; O Esperado, Romance, by Plinio Salgado; Dialogos das 
Grandezas do Brasil, a publication of the Brazilian Academy; Mitos 
Amerindios, by Oswaldo Orico; Folk-lore Brasileiro, by Daniel 
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Gouveia; Poesias, 1915-1917, by Gilka da Costa Mello Machado; 
Poemas e sonetos, by Ronald de Carvalho; and a volume of Cartas 
Jesuiticas: Cartas do Brasil 1549-1560. 

The library was fortunate enough to receive from Spain two out- 
of-print volumes, Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas, sus tiempos y su 
apostolado by Carlos Gutiérrez, Madrid, 1878, and, a well-preserved 
copy of Enumeracién de libros y documentos concernientes a Cristébal 
OColén y sus viajes issued by the Royal Academy of History in 1892 
as one of its publications in connection with the fourth centennial of 
the discovery of America. 

Other especially noteworthy additions to the library are: 


Derecho internacional privado. Por Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente y Sirven. 
Tomo 3. Habana, Carasa y Cia., 1931. 551 p. 8°. 

Estudios de clinica médica. Por J. C. Mussio Fournier. Montevideo, A. 
Barreiro y Ramos, 1929. 347 p. 8°. 

Libro de Oro del Centenario de Bolivar. Seleccién de las mejores oraciones, 
discursos, y escritos con motivo del centenario de la muerte del Libertador. . . 
celebrados en diferentes naciones en honor de Bolivar, 17 de diciembre 1830- 
1930. Barranquilla, J. V. Mogollon & Co. [1931]. 488 p. illus. 8°. 

Esquema de wna situacién econémico social de Ibero-América. Memoria de 
prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la 
Universidad de Chile. Por Augusto Santelices. Santiago, Direccién General 
de Talleres Fiscales, 1980. .211 p. 8°. 

La poesia Chilena moderna. Antologia. Por Ruben Azocar. Ediciones 
“Pacifico del Sur.” Santiago, Imprenta ‘‘Carnet Social,’’ 1931. 348 [14] p. 
illus. 8°. 

Politica econémica nacional. Antecedentes y directivas. Por Santiago 
Macchiavello Varas ... Tomos 1 y 2. Santiago, Balcells y Cfa., 1931. 2 
vols. 8°. (Anales de la Universidad de Chile.) 

Historia general de Chile. Tomo 3,2ded. Por Diego Barros Arana. Santiago, 
Editorial Nascimento, 1931. 552 p. 4°. 

Tratado y convenciones vigentes entre los Estados Unidos Mexicanos y otros 
paises. Tomo 2: Tratados y convenciones multilaterales. Mexico, Imprenta 
de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1931. 615 p. 8°. 

Paraguay: Land volk, geschichte, wirtschaftsleben und kolonisation. Von Dr. 
Adolf N. Schuster. Stuttgart, Strecker und Schréder, 1929. 667 p. maps. 
plates, illus. 4°. 

_ Sira. Novela histérica. Por Laurentino Olascoaga. Buenos Aires, 244 p. 8°. 

El problema limitrofe Ecuatoriano-Perwano. Memoria de prueba para optar 
al grado de licenciado en Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. 
Santiago, Direccién General de Talleres Fiscales, 1931. 214 p. 8°. 

Viagens ethnographicas sul-americanas: Peri. Pelo Dr. Simoens da Silva. 
Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1930. 243 p. 8°. 

Agua Dormente. Por Maria Sabina de Albuquerque. Rio de Janeiro, Gomes 
Breire; 114 p> 12°. 

Alma tropical. Por Maria Sabina de Albuquerque. Rio de Janeiro, Heitor 
Hduardo de Berredo, 1928. 131 p. 12°. 

O Paiz sem caminhos. Por Maria Sabina de Albuquerque. Rio de Janeiro, 
Editora Moderna, 1931. 1 vol. 12°. 
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New magazines.—During the past month the library has received 
the following magazines for the first time: 


Revista de Derecho Social. Buenos Aires. (Bimestral.) Directores, Faustino 
BE. Jorge y José Figuerola, Calle Pefa 2292. Ano 1, Nim. 1, mayo de 1931. 
132 p. 7x 10% pulgadas. 

Good-Will. New York. (Edited and published by M. M. Pinedo, 118 West 
57th St.) [The object of this magazine is to endeavor to diffuse in the United 
States of America the appreciation of the culture and virtues of foreign coun- 
tries...] June, 19381. 47 p. illus. 9x 12 inches. 

Argos. Nictheroy, Brazil. (Magazine mensal sobre sciencias, lettras, bellas 
artes, mundanismo, ete.), A. R. Vasconcellos, Director, Rua Visc. do Rio Branco, 
247, Anno 1, Num. 1, abril 1931. 20 p. illus. 7% x 10% pollegadas. 

Libros. México, D. F. (Revista mensual bibliogrdfica—Organo de la Libreria 
Cultura.) Calle Reptblica Argentina No. 11. Tomo 1, nimero 4, junio de 1931. 
8p. 12x 16 pulgadas. 

América. Quito. (Revista de cultura hispdnica.) Ano 6, numero 43, mayo 
de 1931. 89p. 6x8 pulgadas. 

Arauco. Santiago, Chile. (Departamento de Turismo, Ministerio de 
Fomento.) Afo 1, ntiimero 3, marzo de 1931. 14 p. ilus. 9%x 14 pulgadas. 

The Bolivian Review. La Paz. (Industry, finance, banking, statistics— 
Foreign edition of ‘‘Bolivia Econémica.’”’) Ing. Néstor Adriazola, General 
Director, Casilla 78, La Paz. (M.) volume 1, No.2, April 1931. 20p. 7%x11 
inches. ; 

La Antena. Panamd. (Semanal). (Organo de la cultura nacional y ex- 
tranjera.) Direccién y administracién, Av. Norte No. 10. [Vol. 1], No. 1, 18 de 
abrilde 1931. 16p. 12x 18 pulgadas. 

World Press Congress News. Columbia, Mo. Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1, 1931. 
8p. illus. 9 x 11% inches. 

Sur. Buenos Aires. (Revista trimestral publicada bajo la direccién de 
Victoria Ocampo.) Afiol,ntimero 1, verano1931. 199p. ilus. 7x9pulgadas. 


Magazines suspended.—Notices have been received that the fol- 
lowing magazines have suspended publication: 

Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica. Santiago de Chile. Sus- 
pended publication with the issue for March 3, 1931, Afio 2, No. 123. 


Obras Piblicas. Organo del Departamento del Distrito Federal, Mexico. 
Suspended with the issue for December, 1930, Ano 1, Vol. 2, No. 12. 





PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COLOMBIA—MEXICO 


CopYRIGHT CONVENTION.—By virtue of Law No. 67 of May 22, 
1931, the National Congress of Colombia approved the copyright 
convention signed in Mexico City on July 1, 1929, by Sr. D. Carlos 
Cuervo Marquez, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Colombia in Mexico, and Sr. D. Genaro Estrada, Subsecretary of 
Foreign Relations of Mexico. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, May 29, 
TOS) 

HONDURAS—GUATEMALA 


BounpDArRY TREATY.—The boundary treaty and convention signed 
at Washington, D. C., by the plenipotentiaries of Honduras and 
Guatemala on July 16, 1930, were approved by the National Congress 
of Honduras on February 25 and 26, 1931, respectively, through 
decrees No. 100 and 101, signed by the President of the Republic on 
February 26, 1931. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, May 8, 1931.) 


HONDURAS—PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR.—The treaty for the pre- 
vention of war signed at Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923, by the 
plenipotentiaries of the nations represented at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States and approved by the National Con- 
eress of Honduras on March 27, 1931, was ratified by the President of 
the Republic on April 9, 1931. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, May 6, 
1931.) 


a+ ____ 


LEGISLATION 
CHILE 


Cuatret Mortcace Banx.—By decree law No. 170, the Institute 
of Industrial Credit, the Agrarian Credit Bank, and the Mining 
Credit Bank have been consolidated into a single institution, to be 
known as the Chattel Mortgage Bank, with headquarters in Santiago. 
The services of the new bank are open to Chileans, aliens resident in 
the nation for more than five consecutive years, and Chilean corpora- 
tions which have at least 60 per cent of their capital and reserve 
invested in the Republic. The Chattel Mortgage Bank will aid 
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principally the development of national mining, industry, and 
agriculture. The total amount of capital to be loaned to any one 
individual or corporation engaged in manufacturing or agriculture 
shall normally not exceed 250,000 pesos, although in special cireum- 
stances, with the approval of three-quarters of the directors, loans up 
to 500,000 pesos may be authorized. <A similar vote of the directors 
will be necessary for the loan of sums aggregating more than 1,000,000 
pesos to any individual or corporation engaged in mining. Ten per 
cent of the capital of the bank is to be set aside for loans to small 
concerns, such loans not to exceed 10,000 pesos apiece. Sr. Maxi- 
miliano [bafiez has been appointed president of the board of directors, 
and Sr. Juan Pablo Bennet general manager. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, 
May 13, 1931.) 

MepIcAL BENEFITS.—On May 7, 1931, President Ibafiez signed a 
decree which provided for the establishment of sick benefits by all 
mutual aid labor organizations. Among other things, the decree 
specifies that— 


All mutual benefit societies for laborers shall extend the scope of their welfare 
activities to include medical aid to their members in case of illness. These shall 
consist of the payment of a percentage of the physician’s fee, free laboratory 
service, and reduction of the expense of hospitalization and surgical attention. 
Five per cent of the receipts of each society shall be set aside for the cost of 
the medical service to be rendered its members. The latter will be entitled to 
receive 70 per cent of the physician’s fee on the basis of a cost of 10 pesos per 
office visit or 20 pesos per home visit, and will be permitted to choose their own 
physician. The laboratory service necessary for the diagnosis of any case will be 
provided free of charge in the -laboratories of the Bureau of Public Welfare. 
Members needing treatment or surgical assistance may secure it at a price not to 
exceed 5 per cent above the actual cost of the service, in the hospitals or the 
sanatorium of the Bureau of Public Welfare. If the member is unable to pay 
even this fee,/the society shall loan him sufficient funds to cover the bill. In 
order to meet the expense of the laboratory work and the reduction in hospital 
bills made by the Bureau of Public Welfare, each mutual benefit society will be 
obliged to pay the bureau an initial fee of 100 pesos for each of its members and an 
annual tax of not less than 5 or more than 10 pesos per member. No extra 
charges shall be imposed on the individual members of the societies on this 
account. Aid societies already extending greater medical benefits to their 
members shall be exempt from the provisions of the law. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, 
May 8, 1931.) 

COLOMBIA 


FINANCIAL LEGISLATION.—On May 5, 1931, the National Congress 
promulgated a law amending the present banking law and the charter 
of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, and establishing the Agrarian 
Credit and the Colombian Savings Banks. Through this act, which 
has been in part the result of the work of the Kemmerer Commission, 
several fundamental changes are made in the banking laws of 1923, 
considered as among the most technically perfect in existence. 
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The most important feature of the new law is the creation of the 
Agrarian Credit Bank and the Colombian Savings Bank. The 
former will operate under the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Banks and have as its object the extension of credit to persons 
throughout the country engaged in agricultural activities. Its 
capital will be 10,000,000 pesos, divided in 10,000 shares of 100 pesos 
each; operations will be begun as soon as 20 per cent of its capital 
has been subscribed. 

The National Government will purchase stock to the value of 
2,000,000 pesos; commercial or mortgage banks operating in Colom- 
bia and wishing to affiliate with the new institution will contribute 
1,000,000 pesos; the National Federation of Coffee Growers will 
purchase shares to value of 400,000 pesos; and the remainder will be 
sold to private individuals. 

The maximum length of time for which money will be loaned by the 
bank on agricultural security will be a year, and not more than 
15,000 pesos may be secured by any one person or corporation. 
Forty per cent of the loans must be made to small farmers or cooper- 
ative societies, and at least 33/4 per cent must be made secured by 
coffee plantations; distribution of the loans in the different sections of 
the country will be made by the board of directors of the bank in 
relation to the needs of the industry in each. The bank, its notes, 
stock, bonds, and other taxable assets will be exempt from all tax- 
ation, and the Government is authorized to guarantee all the obli- 
gations of the bank. 

The law also specifies numerous details regarding the organization 
of the bank, whose beneficial effect on the agricultural industry and 
general economic condition of the country is expected to be great, 
designates how the reserves of the bank are to be formed, and provides 
methods for intensifying its work by means of inspectors in each 
department. 

The savings department of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, which 
will have its own separate capital and independent bookkeeping 
system, will be known as the Colombian Savings Bank. Its capital 
of 1,000,000 pesos will be administered by the Government. (Diario 
Oficial, Bogota, May 7, 1931.) 

CUBA 


Cusan InsrTitTuTE FOR THE STABILIZATION OF SuGAR.—By the 
terms of law No. 14, passed by Congress and signed by the President 
on May 14, 1931, the Cuban Institute for the Stabilization of Sugar 
was created. The institute will be composed of seven members, who 
will serve ad honorem; five members are to be sugar plantation 
owners, and two, tenant farmers. The institute was especially 
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established to represent, with the approval of the President, the sugar 
industry of Cuba at international conferences on sugar matters; to 
conduct negotiations and sign conventions and agreements with 
sugar producers of other nations relative to the production and ex- 
portation of sugar and the limitation or regulation of the exporta- 
tion of sugar from Cuba and other nations for a single period of not 
more than five years; and to arrange the proper guarantees for the 
execution of such agreements. All international conventions and 
agreements to which the institute is signatory shall be binding on 
the sugar producers, manufacturers, and tenant farmers of the 
Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, May 15, 1931.) 

SuGar cENsus.—In order to facilitate the labors of the Cuban 
Institute for the Stabilization of Sugar, a law was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President on May 14, 1931, authorizing the taking 
of a sugar census in the Republic by the National Corporation of 
Sugar Exporters. All the information required by the corporation 
is to be submitted to it within 60 days after the publication of the 
law in the Gaceta Oficial. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, May 15, 1931.) 

PLANT QUARANTINE AND CONTROL.—By presidential decree of April 
24, 1931, the Bureau of Plant Quarantine and Control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor was created. The 
bureau was established to prevent the introduction and distribution 
of insects or diseases harmful to plants or their products and to control 
or stamp out all dangerous plant diseases found on the island. 

The duties of the bureau will include the periodic inspection of 
nurseries and commercial -establishments in order to discover the 
plant diseases now existing in the Republic and to take measures to 
control and eradicate them; to establish such quarantine as may be 
necessary to prevent the spread of diseases to other sections of the 
nation; to inspect in ports and post offices all plants, seeds, fruits, 
and other plant products coming from abroad; to check all vege- 
table products for exportation, in order that they may comply with 
the laws of foreign countries and be protected from possible costly 
quarantine abroad; to spread information on the destruction or 
control of noxious insects and plant diseases by pamphlets and other 
means of publicity; and to undertake special research in plant 
diseases whenever necessary. (Diario Oficial, Habana, April 28, 
1931.) 

EL SALVADOR 


COMMISSION TO STUDY LABOR LEGISLATION.—By virtue of a decree 
issued by the National Legislative Assembly on April 29, 1931, 
President Araujo has been authorized to appoint a special committee 
of laborers to study the existing labor legislation of the Republic 
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and propose any changes which seem advisable. The committee 
will be assisted in its work by a physician and a lawyer; its member- 
ship shall not be more than seven, including the advisory members. 
The report is to be submitted in December. (Diario Oficial, San 
Salvador, May 11, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


PROBITY IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION.—The Legislative Assembly of 
Guatemala has passed a law, effective July 1, 1931, safeguarding the 
public services and protecting Government functionaries in case of 
accusations by providing certain formalities for facilitating investi- 
gation in cases of suspected dishonesty in the discharge of public 
duties. 

Every public servant who receives a monthly salary of over 200 
quetzales or is in charge of the administration of public funds must, 
according to the law, file with the general accounting office a financial 
statement showing the extent of his property and financial obligations; 
any increase of 2,000 quetzales or more in his property during his 
tenure of office must be immediately reported. The provisions of the 
law permit the accounting office to make a thorough and fair investi- 
gation of any charges of dishonesty brought against a public official. 
(Diario de Centro America, Guatemala, May 18, 1931.) 


PERU 


PROHIBITION OF GAMBLING.—By virtue of a decree-law issued by 
the National Council of Government on March 18, 1931, supple- 
menting the decree of September 2, 1930, gambling is definitely pro- 
hibited in the Republic. Persons found operating games of chance, 
whatever the form, will be prosecuted, their equipment confiscated, 
and the clubs, social centers, or other places in which gambling is 
discovered will be padlocked. Members of the police force or public 
officials in whose territory such acts have taken place will be held 
responsible if it can be proved that they failed to exercise sufficient 
vigilance in the matter, and they will be expelled from the service 
El Peruano, Lima, May 15, 1931.) 

NEW SECTION IN MINING BUREAU.—A decree-law creating a new 
section in the Bureau of Mines and the Petroleum Industry, to be 
known as the Division of Mining and the Petroleum Industry Control, 
was issued by the National Council of Government on April 22, 1931. 
The duties of the new division will be to obtain directly from the 
companies, enterprises, and private individuals engaged in such 
activities, all the technical and economic data necessary for a complete 
knowledge of the operation and progress of these industries, and to 
carry on studies on the production and operating cost of the industry 
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in the different regions of the country, including the schedule of 
prices of products purchased or sold either abroad or locally; this 
information will provide the Government an accurate basis on which 
to levy taxes. (HI Peruano, Lima, April 29, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


CREATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMMIssions.— Following a communi- 
cation of the President of the Republic to the National Administrative 
Council in which he offered his cooperation in the relief of the unem- 
ployment situation, a decree was issued by the council on May 7, 1931, 
providing for the creation of a national unemployment commission 
and auxiliary commissions in each of the departments. The National 
Commission will be composed of the chief of police of Montevideo; 
the heads of the bureaus of labor and of immigration and colonization; 
one representative each from the Council of Departmental Adminis- 
tration, the Departments of the Interior and of Public Works, the 
National Public Welfare Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Uruguayan Industrial Union, and the Mortgage Bank; and 11 other 
persons appointed by the National Administrative Council. This 
commission will act as a central committee, coordinating the work 
of the different departmental commissions, and will exercise in Monte- 
video powers similar to those given the departmental commissions 
in the territory under their jurisdiction. The departmental commis- 
sions will study local conditions and propose practical means for 
increasing the number of positions available; act as an employment 
agency by utilizing the assistance of the police force which has been 
authorized to act in this capacity by the President; and organize 
the work of aiding the unemployed and their families. (Diario 
Oficial, Montevideo, May 16, 1931.) 


AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CASEIN PRODUCTION IN 1930.—See p. 857. 
CITRUS FRUITS PACKING PLANT.—See p. 858. 


CUBA 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS.—One of the 
most valuable services of the experiment station at Santiago de las 
Vegas is the distribution of timely literature to the farmers of the dis- 
trict. During the month of May, over 1,400 pamphlets and circulars 
were issued in answer to requests. The station also maintains an 
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excellent reference library of over 4,000 volumes. A modern rice- 
hulling machine, which may be used by rice growers of the district, 
has recently been installed, and seeds of many varieties of sugarcane 
distributed. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 15, 1931.) 

AGRICULTURAL cLUBS.—The Department of Agriculture has fos- 
tered the formation of agricultural clubs among the youth of the 
Republic. In the Provinces of Pinar del Rio, Habana, and Matanzas 
alone, more than 100 clubs with a membership of over 1,100, were 
established in the period from February 24 to June 15, 1931. The 
latest club, devoted to beekeeping, was organized in Pinar del Rio. 
The special interests of the clubs, with their memberships, are as 
follows: Corn, 51, with 595 members; poultry, 24, with 301 members; 
rice, 8, with 101 members; dairy, 5, with 50 members; domestic science, 
4, with 46 members; beekeeping, 3, with 21 members; pigs, 2, with 
11 members; silkworm culture, 1, with 14 members; beans, 1, with 
12 members; and tomatoes, 1, with 9 members. (Diario de la 
Marina, Habana, June 17, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


Livestock cEnsus.—The livestock census of Guatemala for the 
year 1930 shows a decided increase in the number of cattle, horses, 
donkeys, and mules and a constant diminution in the number of 
sheep. The number of goats and pigs decreased in respect to 1928 
but showed a recovery as compared with 1929. The following table 
gives the results of the census of 1930 as compared with the estimates 
for 1928 and 1929: 











1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Cattleya eee | 297, 793 396, 162 416, 397 |; Goats______________ 23, 841 18, 978 21, 413 
HHorsesssaes eet 52,520 | 59, 009 G3relili7allePigsemcameemsta se. | 89,363 | 72, 186 79, 251 
Donkeysand mules_| 27, 154 34, 434 37, 049 || Poultry____________ [Sere Sere [eet Se ica 359, 960 
Sheep__-___.------- 240, 501 189, 020 183, 537 


























(Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, March, 
1931.) 
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MEXICO 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT.—According to statistics recently published 


by El Economista, a financial review printed in Mexico City, 
production of wheat in the Republic during the past five years has been 
as follows: 


Production 
Year 1 tons 
[026s leseine sm Seah en einen ee ee eeeat Elwes EES GR shel eae on tin AR RAG a 281, 215 
SO) 7 ei rea etn es Nes a SC Se ope oar met OSU wD nw Senta Re alge a Lr 323, 607 
TO DQ ESO cS eR ER SR AOE Sapa ee ae Pe etn ne re nen a eee 300, 211 
1G 20 RNa eS ae eS Seep SOR Se he eae ee ae ee fla GF) ches aNert a Ue nea 308, 447 
1B 0 Ses SE SNS eae et Eat te er Be ener ee 311, 517 


the 


The following figures give the production of the principal wheat 


growing States during each of the five years under consideration: 











Produc- rere Produc- ey 
States a a total pro- States pee a total pro- 
duction duction 
1926 1929 
Coahuila SU Rae Renscseaaeasee 47, 555 1G ON Granta atom eee eee 59, 530 19. 30 
Ganaj atoms sees see 43, 851 | LO OOM WENT COA CaTietns eaten a 53, 790 17. 44 
IMichoacantesesa2= ane aes 33, 894 ALPEN Oey ike Powe ayers suse rag ns nba ae RM a 47, 101 15. 27 
Somorazs sass eee e ee ee ess 32, 173 IAEA Rey eye 35, 981 11. 67 
Chihwahtias = aan esac eee 22, 313 UCB FN Teneo koe Sere a a 22, 648 7. 34 
COD OVENS ee a eC ee 101, 429 Ghosh: PON OETRS we ie 89, 397 28. 98 
1927 1930 
Guana WalOmes sees a sess 68, 736 Ze Ze Cianiat ato meme sas ye oeuels 53, 738 17. 85 
IMGOMOEKC Na De a 47, 521 14685 iichoacanveus. 22 abuse ase 49, 548 15. 91 
SOnOrase vote ee ene ce WES 42, 366 IBSOO AME Cepia 47, 233 15. 16 
Coahuila ss ssea sane neensee 31, 906 OES ENS Gro eee 45, 328 14. 55 
Chihuah wate see ee 26, 314 Ceres Ololab elo) =e 22, 685 7. 28 
Othersts2 tase, PN 106, 764 33°008||S@thersee cee ote oe 92, 985 29. 85 
1928 
Guana Watom a= aaa eee 61, 067 20. 34 
INDIO nO RKC NN. oe 48, 936 16. 30 
DONOPAS 223 =e es SSeS 43, 465 14. 48 
Chihuahua) 34, 939 11. 64 
Mexico ssst2 22 stork ae ees 22, 509 7. 50 
Others’. ese eee eae ene 89, 295 29. 74 || 




















(Hl. Economista, Mexico City, May 16, 1931.) 
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FINANCE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1930 anv 1929.—The foreign trade of Argentina 


for 1930 amounted to 1,353,287,000 gold pesos, which was 462,454,000 
pesos less than the figure for 1929, 1,815,741,000 pesos. 
amounts, the imports were 739,183,000 and 861,997,000 gold pesos 


Of these 





1 The crop of the agriculture year which begins in the spring of the previous year. 
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and the exports 614,104,000 and 953,744,000 gold pesos, respectively. 
These statistics do not include bullion, which was imported to the 
value of 51,820 gold pesos in 1930 and 11,296 gold pesos in 1929, and 
of which 25,165,174 gold pesos’ worth was exported in 1930 as against 
174,397,522 in 1929. _ Revised figures for the monthly foreign trade of 
the two years cited, exclusive of bullion, are shown in the following 


table: 














1929 1930 
Month Exports Imports pagal ercien Exports Imports Potaliorelen 
Gold pesos Gold pesos Gold pesos Gold pesos Gold pesos Gold pesos 

UevaNb yy ee 99, 485,063 | 80,093,415 | 179,578,478 | 74, 263,400 | 70,164,090 | 144, 427, 490 
February _______- 91, 126, 360 66, 133, 884 157, 260, 244 61, 516, 141 66, 281, 564 127, 797, 705 
Mineo 89,771,496 | 69,118,877 | 158,890,373 | 54,207,305 | 64,804,325 | 119, 011, 630 
JANG OF OU (egw es es bcoie 88, 921, 530 76, 239, 070 165, 160, 600 61, 429, 407 66, 044, 303 127, 473, 710 
Mia yee eee Ci ee 85, 888, 116 68, 302, 210 154, 190, 326 51, 010, 468 63, 893, 229 114, 903, 697 
Ufebos 5 sae eee 82, 087, 941 63, 403, 034 145, 490, 975 48, 172, 703 55, 755, 825 103, 928, 528 
Ailivyee ease eee 71, 498, 339 68, 124, 194 139, 622, 533 44, 085, 619 57, 645, 407 101, 731, 026 
SISUISteee a 90, 066,185 | 81,095,581 | 171,161,766 | 44,785,344} 60, 275,395 | 105, 060, 739 
September - -__- ota 76, 161, 392 78, 125, 031 154, 286, 423 43, 066, 397 62, 695, 571 105, 761, 968 
October_____-___- 65, 179, 537 | 74,008,206 | 139, 187,743 | 36,028,752 | 62, 332,596 | 108, 361, 348 
November.--__-- 46, 586,445 | 70,223,903 | 116,810,348 | 39,159,353 | 54, 388, 215 93, 547, 568 
December___-___- 66,971,515 | 67,129,950 | 134,101,465 | 46,379,291 | 54,902,224 | 101, 281, 515 

BIO talleeen sane 953, 743, 919 861, 997, 355 | 1, 815, 741, 274 614, 104, 180 739, 182, 744 | 1, 353, 286, 924 























(Report, Direccion Generai de Estadistica, Buenos Aires, 1931.) 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CASEIN PRODUCTION IN 1930.—The Bureau 
of Rural Economics and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture has 
issued figures showing the production of butter, cheese, and casein in 
1930. The following tables show the record for that year by districts, 
and comparative statistics for the Republic for the 5-year period 


1926-30: 


Production 





District 


Butter 


Cheese 


Casein 





Hed eral eceypoy Gee ys Se Ue ha ee ae ea ime Pree 
IBS ULE TOS ATT ES Ses Spee eee ees raT ade ee ke Uae es eee 


COXOS GUO) of pe een a he Ne ee a UR 
mitre sRiOS2/2 2 2 Se yeaa A ea es tis 
Othersprovincesian Gaterniton CSia= ssa senna eee eee 


Kilograms 1 


Kilograms 1 


Kilograms 1 








18, 887, 385 145, 195 1, 782, 738 
7,310,044} 11, 395, 921 7, 395, 921 
6, 791, 408 2, 693, 425 3, 924, 339 
276, 573 806, 170 666, 282 
283, 233 116, 653 63, 843 
19, 945 136, 865 160, 656 

33, 568, 588 | 15, 294, 229 13, 993, 779 











1 Kilogram equals 2.2 pounds. 


66521—31—Bull. 8 3) 
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Distribution 
7 S 
Year Production | Importation | Exportation | Consumption 
Butter: Kilograms! | Kilograms1 | Kilograms1 | Kilograms 1 
iS papi es eR BL seas ele Cain Rea rete a 34, 495, 549 | 6,844 | 29, 137, 000 | 5, 365, 393 
LO 27S Sees ete ON vw Mie amb rel ee Ene 29, 176, 531 23 21, 232, 000 7, 945, 744 
AQ 2857 are ah Rene rate oa nso Dn a Reese lee en eer 30, 452, 553 3, 255 20, 041, 000 10, 414, 808 
1QQQ\, beetles hermit Ck eles Dalat a Ne aE seountl 27, 884, 292 919 | 17, 031, 000 10, 854, 211 
TOS OSes ce Cee eee eran PL cd aera ines | oes 33, 568, 588 3, 154 23, 204, 000 | 10, 367, 742 
Cheese: | 
QD GS Sais he Sei aA Se a pee pee pe eed Sn 15, 119, 666 1, 556, 434 393, 000 16, 283, 100 
I ie ee Le SS ae ee 16, 175, 318 1, 464, 275 555, 226 17, 084, 367 
O28 wes Bake Pee I a Deaton ae Meare eS ee Sane ee 16, 631, 904 1, 970, 312 346, 385 | 18, 255, 831 
TQ20 are ea a Oe ier tree ae eran 15, 475, 728 1, 814, 616 360,000 —-16, 930, 344 
1A Fee ee eee Me epee alo Cok ra Ue es 15, 294, 229 1, 718, 392 337, 000 | 16, 670, 621 
Casein: 2 | | 
DSA oa ON Sm ae ee eo IG ey GO esssescsea suse 19, 459, 000 1, 270, 080 
Qe safe a SUN SG eo Ua ane ahaa Pe aa TB ITO), CUR a 14, 161, 000 | 389, 495 
HQ GH aU wheel cacti ti abares ale, MAR asa, eae 17280455050 los ee 17, 594, 000 350, 000 
1.920 Ru ae eee ae an sine Mey ear elke GS EVO ashe ces 16, 611, 000 317, 028 
KOR 0) pes ene aa 2 Cee seed Pet Pepe eres Se RL BOB CY) Nee ee 13, 734, 000 | 326, 807 
| 














1 Kilogram equals 2.2 pounds. 
2 Consumption is estimated at 250,000 kilograms annually; the rest is carried forward to the next year. 


(Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 31, 1931.) 


CITRUS FRUITS PACKING PLANT.—On May 22, 1931, a citrus fruits 
packing plant, equipped with modern machinery for grading and 
packing the fruit, was opened in Concordia (Entre Rios). It is the 
fifth plant of its type to be installed in the Republic, the others being 
in the southern part of the Province of Rio Negro. Before its com- 
pletion, growers in the district had signed advance contracts for 
3,000,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of tangerines and 
oranges. The plant has a floor space of 850 square meters (square 
meter equals 10.76 square feet), and is capable of packing 3,000 
cases daily. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 23, 1931; Report of 
U.S. Assistant Trade Commissioner, Buenos Aires, March 25, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


ORGANIZATION OF BoLiviAN AUTOMOBILE CLUB.—As a result of a 
meeting held at the Tennis Club of La Paz on May 22, 1931, action 
has been taken for the formal organization of the Bolivian Automobile 
Club. Before this meeting adjourned, the proposed constitution of the 
club had been read, and an executive committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sr. D. Carlos Victor Aramayo appointed to draft a permanent 
constitution to be submitted to the members of the club for approval. 
The purposes of the new organization are to promote the develop- 
ment of automobile travel in Bolivia, in cooperation with the police 
and Government authorities, by the enforcement of traffic regulations, 
the improvement and maintenance of existing highways, and the 
opening of new roads; to sponsor automobile, aeronautic, and similar 
competitions; to urge that automobile taxes be promptly collected and 
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used for the improvement of the highways; to supply to its members 
legal assistance in matters related to automobile travel; to establish 
first-aid stations along the principal highways which converge at La 
Paz; and to maintain a club house in La Paz for the social activities of 
the association. It is also the purpose of the society to affiliate with 
the International Automobile Association; to stress the need for the 
facilitation of international automobile travel; to engage in activities 
intended to attract tourists to Bolivia; to encourage and aid the estab- 
lishment of good hotels throughout the country; to furnish informa- 
tion and other assistance to tourists; and to foster the organization 
of automobile clubs in the various cities of the Republic. (EI Diario, 
WaPaze May 23,1931.) 





ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAY.—In order to facilitate com- 
mercial interchange with the region of Beni, thereby providing a 
means of transportation for its agricultural and livestock products, 
the Yungas Land Owners’ Association has recently completed nego- 
tiations with the Central Bank of Bolivia for a loan of 2,300,000 boliv- 
ianos for the construction of sections of the La Paz-Chulumani-San 
Borja highway. <A previous loan of 1,000,000 secured from the Cen- 
tral Bank of Bolivia by the association was used for studies on the 
Hichuloma-Chovacollo and Hichuloma-Santa Rosa highways which 
cover a distance of 53 and 42 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile), 
respectively, and the construction of 13 kilometers on the northern 
and 19 kilometers on the southern route. Work on the sections of the 
La Paz-Chulumani-San Borja highway will be commenced as soon as 
the preliminary plans have been completed. (La Republica, La Paz, 
May 20 and 27, 1931, and El Diario, La Paz, May 27 and 28, 1931.) 
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DRILLING FOR OIL WELLS IN CocHAaBAMBA.—Work is being organ- 
ized in the department of Cochabamba for the drilling of oil wells. 
During May final preparations were completed and it was expected 
that the actual drilling would begin at a place known as Caluyo Dome 
about the middle of June. No great expenditures are being made as 
yet; all operations are being carefully financed until it can be defi- 
nitely ascertained whether oil will be found. It is estimated that oil 
should be reached at between five and six hundred meters (meter 
equals 3.28 feet) below the surface, a distance which under normal 
conditions can be reached within three or four months. The drill 
which has been secured for the work was recently used for similar 
operations at Juliaca; it has a maximum boring depth of 600 meters. 
The diameter of the well will be 12 inches at the top and 6 at the bot- 
tom. (Hl Diario, La Paz, May 24, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


INTERSTATE TAXES.—On May 14, 1931, Dr. Getulio Vargas, Chief 
of the Provisional Government of Brazil, signed decree No. 19995 
providing for the abolishment of all interstate taxes on products of 
both domestic and foreign origin. This decree, which becomes effec- 
tive on January 1, 1932, has been characterized as one of the most pro- 
gressive and well-directed pieces of legislation enacted by the present 
Government in connection with its avowed intention to alleviate the 
economic lls of the country. The text of the decree follows in part: 

ArtTIcLE I. The States, the Federal District, and the municipalities are hereby 
forbidden to create or maintain in their respective territories any tax, fee, con- 
tribution or privilege which in any way creates inequality between the products 
of said State, municipality, or Federal District and those originating in another 
section of the national territory or abroad, after the products are duly nation- 
alized. 

PARAGRAPH 1. The laws and acts of the governments of the States, munici- 
palities, or Federal District shall not differentiate, for fiscal or any other purpose, 
between local products and similar ones from other sections of the national 
territory or from abroad, after nationalization, as far as their respective manu- 
facture, transformation, distribution, or consumption is concerned. 

Par. 2. The States and municipalities are forbidden to impose upon any 
product coming from other States or municipalities taxes or dues which in any 
way restrict the increased consumption of such products. 


Articles 2, 3, 4, and 5 provide, respectively, the penalties to be 
imposed for violation of the deeree, the date on which it will become 
effective, and the revocation of any dispositions to the contrary. 

This action on the part of the provisional government was an- 
nounced some time ago by Dr. Getulio Vargas in an address delivered 
at Bello Horizonte, a summary of which appeared in the June issue of 
the ButLerry. On that occasion he stated that the interstate taxes 
now abolished had been tantamount to a tariff war between certain 
States of the Union. The decree has been received with unanimous 
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approval by the press. Says Brazilian Business, organ of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for Brazil: 


There is no question that export taxes now in force in many of the States have 
proven a serious obstacle to economic development of particular areas and to the 
country as a whole. Many of the smaller States are deriving the bulk of their 
total revenues from the collection of an export tax on commodities which are of 
the greatest importance to the economic life within their respective boundaries. 
This is particularly true with many of the smaller essentially agricultural States. 

In many cases the taxes imposed have been so high as to make it impossible for 
one State to compete with another in a third consuming State, due entirely to 
the difference in export taxes. The effects which a condition such as the one just 
cited would have on a particular section dependent almost entirely upon one or 
two crops is obvious. . . . Many national industries dependent almost 
entirely upon raw materials of domestic origin already paying high prices for raw 
materials occasioned by heavy transportation charges, are further burdened by 
the necessity of paying export taxes. . . . In addition to the beneficial effects 
which the doing away with State export taxes will have upon the country’s 
internal trade, the operation of the new law offers definite relief to many foreign 
firms which are obliged to pay export taxes on bulk and other products imported 
into the country and destined for interior markets. 

Brazil, with its vastness and wealth of undeveloped resources, has many natural 
obstacles to overcome before a high degree of economic unity can be realized. 
Railroads and highways must be built, in order to open up and develop areas in 
the hinterland. Regional interests must undergo a fusion and this can best be 
accomplished by free and unrestricted trade between the various States. Export 
taxes imposed by States have unquestionably constituted a serious artificial 
obstacle to the development of this interchange. 

While it is realized that the abolishment of export taxes will deprive many of 
the States of a substantial portion of their revenue, the benefits which should 
ultimately result from increased trade and good will between States should more 
than compensate for this loss. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, May 23, 1931; 
Brazilian Business, May, 1931; Revista das Estradas de Ferro, May 30, 1931; 
Wileman’s Brazilian Review, May 27, 1931; Brazil-Ferro-Carril, May 21, 1931; 
Jornal do Commercio and Jornal do Brazil, May 16, 19381.) 


The BraziniAN DePpARTMENT OF CommeERcE.—The National De- 
partment of Commerce of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce of Brazil, created by the provisional government in accordance 
with decree No. 19671 of February 4, 1931, has been formed by 
various bureaus and divisions hitherto under other ministries, such 
as the Institute for the Promotion of Commerce (Instituto de Hzpansao 
Commercial) and the Information Service, of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and the Economics and Commercial Services, of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. According to the above-mentioned decree the De- 
partment of Commerce shall regulate, promote, and defend the com- 
mercial interests of Brazil at home and abroad, centralizing in a single 
department the study and investigation of problems which were 
formerly handled by several branches of public administration. It 
has been especially organized to supply any data relating to Brazil’s 
foreign and domestic trade, and to encourage new connections be- 
tween Brazilian exporters and foreign markets. For this purpose 
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many commercial attachés and commercial agents have been ap- 
pointed to foreign countries. 

The department issues a publication which takes the place of the 
Boletim dos Servigos Economicos e Commerciaes, formerly issued by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as well as periodical releases in English, 
French, German, and Portuguese. The department will continue to 
publish yearly Brazil of To-day, a valuable handbook containing 
complete data on the various phases of the economic organization of 
the country, formerly issued by the Instituto de Expansio Commer- 
cial. The department also maintains a photography and moving 
picture bureau for the purpose of spreading official information on 
Brazil abroad. (Release, Departamento Nacional do Commercio, 
Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, 
June, 1931.) 

DEPARTMENT OF Civit AERONAUTICS.—The provisional govern- 
ment recently established in the Ministry of Transportation a Depart- 
ment of Civil Aeronautics, which is to study, promote, regulate, and 
supervise all commercial and civil aeronautic activities in Brazil. The 
new department will be composed of nine members, and the group 
divided into administration, operations, and traffic divisions. One 
military and one naval officer will serve as advisory members. 

As stated in the executive decree of April 22, 1931, creating the 
department, the rapid development of aviation in Brazil since 1927 
has made necessary the creation of a central organization where 
technical, juridical, and administrative problems concerning the 
aeronautical services may be worked out effectively. The geograph- 
ical location of Brazil places the country jn an exceptional position in 
respect to international air communication, since the air lines which 
unite Europe and North with South America must utilize territory 
under its jurisdiction. This geographical advantage determined the 
establishment within the country of various aviation enterprises 
promoted and financed by entities competing for the establishment of 
international lines. Thus, without financial aid from the Government, 
commercial lines covering 13,643 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 
mile) are already in operation along the Brazilian coast from the 
extreme north to the extreme south. The development of these lines 
has been rapid. During 1930 there were 62 airships in the service. 
They travelled 1,617,977 kilometers, carrying 46,667 passengers, 32 
tons of mail, 23 tons of baggage, and 9% tons of freight. The estab- 
lishment of these lines has undoubtedly stimulated and influenced to 
a large extent the development of air lines to the interior. One of the 
latter, from Corumba to Cuyaba, has been in operation since Septem- 
ber of last year; another, from S40 Paulo to Corumba, is about to be 
opened. 
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The cost of operation of the newly established department is to be 
met with the income derived from the sale of air-mail stamps. During 
1930 this income amounted to 2,186,617 milreis, of which 1,904,834 
were paid to the carrying companies; the Government thus real- 
izing a gross profit on these operations amounting to 281,782 
milreis. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, May 22, 1931.) 


COLOMBIA 


Bogota COMMERCIAL FEDERATION.— According to information 
issued by the Ministry of Foreign Relations, a merchants’ federation 
was organized in Bogota during May, 1931. The purposes of this 
organization, among other things, will be to protect the interests of the 
merchants of Bogota, principally in regard to their relations with the 
owners of the buildings which they occupy; to maintain hign ethical 
standards in business practices; to secure the reduction of existing 
taxes; and to organize a special service to supply information on 
wholesale and retail trade. To facilitate the realization of these ends 
and to promote the study of many important problems related to 
business, the federation will sponsor a series of lectures on commercial 
subjects. More than 1,000 commercial firms of recognized standing in 
the capital have already joined the federation, and it is expected that 
much benefit will result from their united action. (Boletin de Noticias, 
No. 6, Ministerio de Relationes Exteriores, Bogota, May 21, 1931.) 

RECONSTRUCTION OF BUENAVENTURA.—The National Government 
is deeply interested in the prompt reconstruction of the city of 
Buenaventura, the principal port on the Pacific coast, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. To this end, Congress passed a law, duly 
signed by the President, by virtue of which measures are taken for 
its reconstruction and provisions made for sanitation, arrangement, 
modern conveniences, and beauty, so that the future Buenaventura 
may be classed among the finest of South American Pacific ports. 
The law, therefore, authorizes the Government to take all necessary 
steps in the accomplishment of this end. In the section of the city 
affected by the recent fire, and through which it is necessary to go to 
reach the modern wharf, the construction of unesthetic and unhy- 
gienic dwellings and other buildings has been prohibited. All build- 
ings must also be constructed so as to face the bay. The law likewise 
specifies the manner in which expropriations for public utilities, and 
the construction of parks and other works shall be effected in Buena- 
ventura, providing that only the approval of the President of the 
Republic, upon recommendation by the cabinet, will be necessary in 
these cases. (Boletin de Noticias, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Bogota, June 1, 1931.) 

AiR MAIL IN CoLomBia.—As an immediate consequence of the 
important measures recently taken by the President of the Republic 
in regard to commercial aviation (see BuLLETIN of the Pan American 
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Union for June, 1931) and the definite result of an agreement between 
the Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aéreos (Scadta) and 
the Pan American Airways, Colombia has rapid air mail communica- 
tion with the principal cities of North America and Europe. 

Only three and a half days are now required for a letter from 
Bogota to reach New York and but four and a half more to bring it 
to Europe. Rates, moreover, are much lower than those previously 
charged. Persons may travel from cities in Colombia to New York 
in from two and a half to three and a half days, being able to enjoy 
all modern comforts while en route. 

The great air trunk line, along which the new extremely rapid 
service is being opened, reaches New York from Bogota by way of 
Barranquilla, Kingston, and Miami, the shortest geographical line 
between the two terminal points. As an immediate consequence of 
the negotiations between the Scadta and the Pan American Airways, 
Barranquilla has been raised to a category of first rank among South 
American air ports, with all the advantages which such a position 
implies both to the country in general and to the city. (Revista del 
Banco de la Republica, Bogota, May, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


BupGet For 1931.—The Costa Rican budget for 1931, approved 
by Congress March 28, 1931, and signed by the President April 1, is 
as follows: 


Estimated revenues Estimated expenditures 
Colones Colones 

@ustomineventlessees sees eee ee 13300020008) Wegislatures=s esse eee 331, 805 
I QUIOrIbAXeSSuc8 mess ee Ree eee ZU ISN (QO) is d/OKe bY ys eh 1, 003, 076 

Stampedipaperse2 2) kasi ae eee 230,000 | Ministry of Government, Labor, and 
Stamp siete Seen rae eR nee ee 350, 000 S OGIDIMVVie liar. e mses es oan een ea 1, 934, 720 
IA EFT sae SIGS ed Sea Ne et ee ee 460,000 | Ministry of Police_____-___--------~---- 504, 750 
Melegrap hss met == Sass eS oe ee 240,000 | Ministry of Public Health ___________-- 1, 180, 154 
Commercial licences._____-_-_-_-------_- 550,000 | Ministry of Promotion and Agriculture_ 3, 042, 984 
Pacific railroad revenues__-_-__-____-___ 2,300,000 | Ministry of Foreign A ffairs___-_--------- 282, 258 
FG e0 OM ERE ANE See ra seems mee dap 2,500,000 | Ministry of Justice_-_____-------------- 82, 840 
National printing office________---_---_- 31,000 | Ministry of Religion________------------ 63, 500 
Pub licoregistiyees seen see eee 85,000 | Ministry of Public Instruction_-------. 4, 259, 665 
Bananayexportitaxcs= sss) aseeas aaa es aoe 300,000 | Ministry of Public Safety_------------- 2, 528, 873 

DIREC tba Kes): uae nee ees ew Pee ta tee 1, 200,000 | Ministry of the Treasury and of Com- 
Conversion taxesse sass eee Loa 700, 000 TTL CT CO es acted es RN ay ae een 3, 185, 789 
DD THUGS TARCSi= fase Se Rs Se ee ene ete 60,000 | Public Debt Service________-_+--------- 5, 628, 000 
Mransportation’ taxese=s2 25 —sa= eee HOSO00s | ZRransportati ors ee ame eee ees 49, 670 
Miscellaneousitaxesasmee =. se emt anes 350, 000 Tse PORN 
———SS SS 24, 078, 084 

26, 906, 000 





(La Gaceta, San Jose, April 8, 1931.) 


ForEIGN TRADE AND FINANCES FOR 1930.—In his message of . 
May 1, 1931, to Congress, President Gonzalez Viquez gave the fol- 
lowing facts about the foreign trade and finances of the Republic for 
the year 1930: 


Notwithstanding the fact that 23,536 metric tons of coffee, the principal 
commodity of export of the nation, were exported as against 19,676 the preced- 
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ing year, the value of the 1930 crop was only 41,678,000 colones, while that of 
1929 was 48,903,000 colones. Exports of bananas were 5,834,045 stems in 1930, 
almost 300,000 less than the 6,112,170 of the year before; the value of this 
crop, estimated by the Bureau of Statistics at 3 colones in port, sank from eighteen 
and a third million to seventeen and a half million colones. Of this quantity, 
156,000 stems were exported from the Pacific Zone to California and Germany. 
Seven thousand three hundred seventeen tons of cacao, or 1,411 more than in 
1929, were exported; the value of this commodity was over 283,000 colones. 
The chief countries of destination were as follows: United States, 3,212 tons; 
Europe, 1,550; Panama, 1,272; Colombia, 816. The total value of all exports 
was sixty-five and a third million colones as against seventy-two and three- 
quarters in 1929. 

Merchandise to the value of 43,386,360 colones was imported. The improved 
status of the domestic stock-raising industry was reflected in the fact that only 
14,143 head of cattle, at an average cost of 16 colones per head, were imported 
from Nicaragua in 1930; this compares favorably with the imports of 22,960 
head, at 30 colones, imported from the neighboring Republic in 1929. 

The Government revenue was 27,468,499 colones, nearly 8,000,000 less than 
in 1929, and almost 3,750,000 less than the amount estimated in the budget. 
Of that amount, 12,579,324 colones were derived from customs duties, 4,385,725 
from liquor taxes, 2,332,200 from the Pacific Railway, 702,749 from the post 
and telegraph offices, 2,907,338 from fixed taxes, and 1,990,670 from direct 
taxes; the balance was classed as miscellaneous. 

Government expenditures amounted to 32,513,819 colones. Of this amount, 
5,385,427 colones were extraordinary expenditures for highways, schools, and 
sewers, so that the ordinary expenditures were only 27,128,392 colones, giving a 
favorable balance of 340,107 colones. (La Gaceta, San Jose, May 3, 1931.) 


CUBA 


ForEIGN TRADE FoR 1930.—According to a report from the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, the foreign trade 
of Cuba for the year 1930 amounted to $329,662,937. Of this amount 
$162,452,268 were imports and $167,410,669 exports, leaving a 
favorable trade balance of $4,958,401. The principal countries of 
origin and destination were as follows: 


Imports Exports 
WmitediStatese aos se tase nee were SONS 72.7214: Omitted staves mms: emer ee $116, 074, 116 
Bama bobby So ea eee ee 15, 304, 480) || United Kingdom. __-----2.5--25--+-_- 25, 469, 874 
Winitedekeingd ome as ena 858608142 sl kobiran cee elee sey Sos a ee 4, 047, 083 
SY SMT ee a a a ere Uh bhsbh Gheyl ||  ANreenal pe) a 3, 673, 619 
Germanys ee ees Oe Se a aes eS teen (n> py || Sopa ee ee 2, 484, 715 
MESA CC Peas Pl eee ie SE ee VAG ASO Si lie Gre rernn cam ye eae ee 2, 181, 399 
Wana dans tet oS Boe Ee ae ee a Chea || eWoll navel ee ee 2, 104, 558 
Olam Geese 2S ee eee Dhb4 O40 ea@ ana dad sane see ees ees 1, 921, 829 
Belgium 222.2 ens See 2 BOA Th fa REV USS 1A ae ois LL ee ee esa er 1, 309, 991 
IMiexiCOe == ek = Fk ee 23185644) |e SantorD oming Olas. ssa —s= === = = 1, 104, 853 
INOL Waitrose oS ee Se SS 1, 928, 212 
Canarnyelslandsea=s2 sees e eee 1, 396, 983 
Htalyiabe- sti ose ase ete eee 1, 290, 760 
Chile. 2 352532 So ee ee ee 1, 238, 311 
Braille ee eee ae See a aes ee ne 1, 058, 971 
Skhalivo) IDXopoauboyefo) 1, 001, 198 





(Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Hacienda, Habana, June, 1931.) 


AIR MAIL SERVICES.—Three presidential decrees to encourage the 
greater use of air mail were published in the Gaceta Oficial for June 4, 
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1931. Decree No. 752 provides for the reduction of the rate for first- 
class matter from 10 cents to 5 cents per ounce, beginning July 1; 
special stamps will not be required if it is clearly indicated on the 
envelope that the letter is to go by air mail. Decree No. 753 author- 
izes the extension of Cuban air-mail service to Antilla, Cayo Mambi, 
and Baracoa; this will include the transportation of not more than 
500 pounds of newspapers and periodicals per trip, in addition to the 
first-class mail. Decree No. 754 authorizes the Compafiia Nacional 
Cubana de Aviacién Curtiss to install an air mail parcel-post service 
on the Habana-Santiago and Santiago-Baracoa routes. Packages 
within certain dimensions and weighing not more than 25 pounds may 
be sent by air to these or intermediate points. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


IMPORTATION OF PADDY RICE PROHIBITED.—In order to prevent 
the introduction and propagation of insects and plagues which attack 
the rice plants, the importation of paddy rice into the Dominican 
Republic has been prohibited by an executive decree issued on April 
25, 1931. Seeds imported in small quantities by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce for experimental work are excepted pro- 
vided they are fumigated upon arrival. 

For several months an intensive campaign has been carried on by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to interest farmers in large-scale rice 
cultivation in an effort to offset the constant importation of a staple 
product which it is believed could be easily raised in various sections 
of the Dominican Republic. Monte Plata, where at present there are 
two rice mills with a daily capacity of 120 quintals and where the 1931 
rice crop is estimated at 10,000 quintals, is said to be particularly 
adapted for the cultivation of this product. During 1929, the year 
for which the latest complete official statistics are available, the Domin- 
ican Republic imported 27,790,399 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 
pounds) of rice, valued at $2,115,387. The leading country of origin 
was Siam, which supplied 30.76 per cent of these imports, worth 
$650,638, followed by British India and French Indo-China, whose rice 
exports in that year were valued at $545,698 and $458,894, respec- 
tively. (La Opinién, Santo Domingo, May 4, 1931.) 

TosBacco FOR ExPORT.—Tobacco constitutes the fourth principal 
export product of the Dominican Republic, being exceeded only by 
sugar, cacao and coffee. Since haste in the various stages of prepara- 
tion to be undergone before this product is ready for the export 
market is detrimental to its quality and appearance and might dis- 
credit national production, the President of the Republic issued a 
decree on April 30, 1931, empowering the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce to fix the date each year on which shipments of the 
current tobacco crop may be begun, and forbidding the exportation of 
tobacco which has not been properly cured, fermented, and classified. 
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According to reports received at the Pan American Union, the 1931 
tobacco crop will be an excellent one, largely because of the super- 
vision and aid rendered by the Ministry of Agriculture. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the tobacco-growing region has already distri- 
buted $20,000 among 1,000 individual planters in small loans from the 
$30,000 fund established for this purpose. The Government is plan- 
ning to increase the fund to $100,000. Great attention has also been 
given by Government agencies to the selection of tobacco seed and 
the distribution of young plants. A considerable part of the Domini- 
can tobacco crop is consumed within the country. Unlike the other 
principal export products, which find their chief market in the United 
States, Dominican tobacco is largely exported to Europe, France and 
Germany taking the greater quantities. (La Opinién, Santo Do- 
mingo, May 4, 1931.) 

IMPORTATION OF LARD REGULATED.—An executive decree issued on 
April 28, 1931, regulating the importation of “lard for culinary uses”’ 
into the Dominican Republic provides that the product will not be 
admitted into the country unless the following formalities have been 
fulfilled: 

The manufacturer must file with the Dominican Department of 
Health, directly or through his local agent, the name and trade-mark 
under which the product is to be exported, together with an analysis 
of the product by the official laboratory of the country of origin 
certified at the respective consulate of the Dominican Republic. A 
certificate of purity issued by the health authorities of the country of 
origin must also accompany each shipment. The Dominican Depart- 
ment of Health may analyze any lard shipments at its discretion and 
if, as a result of this analysis, it is found that the lard exported under 
a trade-mark has failed more than once to conform to the official 
analysis on file the importation of that brand will be prohibited. 
Shipments of lard not conforming with the regulations provided in 
the decree are to be returned at the expense of the shipper. (La 
Opinién, Santo Domingo, May 5, 1931.) 

EL SALVADOR 

BANK STATEMENT.—According to a report submitted to the Min- 

ister of the Treasury, the total gold deposits, bills in circulation, and 


balances in checking accounts in the four banks operating in the Re- 
public, as of March 31, 1931, was as follows: 

















Gold Bills in Checking 
deposits circulation accounts 
Pesos gold Colones Colones 
BancolO ccidentals sea aes ae ae ee a ee ee 1, 138, 665 4, 715, 204 1, 665, 976 
IBANCOpAleTicolan© omienci alle eess esse nae ae ene 488, 569 1, 338, 469 727, 801 
IBATICOYS Alivia OTe Ti Oe see a ee ae eee | 1, 946, 329 5, 580, 021 1, 674, 192 
Anglo-SouthyAmen Can ankeas= san a= sae ne eases e nee Pasha key (ou | ese ree GN 2, 267, 567 





(Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, April 18, 1931.) 
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RAPID TRAIN SERVICE.—Passenger express service has now been 
established by the International Railways Co. on its line between 
San Salvador, Santa Lucia, and Ahuachapan. New equipment has 
been purchased and the time necessary for the trip between San Sal- 
vador and Santa Lucia reduced to less than three hours. Between 
Santa Lucia and Ahuachapan stops are made at the most important 
places en route, one of these being Texis Junction, where passengers 
change to trains for Guatemala. Besides the express train, there 
are several combination freight and passenger trains between San 
Salvador and Ahuachapan daily. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, 


May 1, 1931.) 
HONDURAS 


NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1931-32.—A decree of the National Cong- 
ress of Honduras, issued on April 10 and signed by the President on 
April 18, 1931, provides the following budget for the fiscal year 1931-32: 





Revenues Expenditures 
Silver pesos Silver pesos 
C@ustomsirevenuess 22-25-2225 CUA lO, || (Cronerroveneiotie yo 2, 287, 012 
IMTONOPOMESsase eee SAS Ee rer 22 UB COe Re IU SGI CEM a) a teewe iL aga ire meee 363, 094 
SLAM Prbaxes se wasn ee ae eee ae 1b Asay Tis} Ss) ASE ou Sue 273, 659 
IPM OIE GORA A ee SAOGSAO9 2m | MONE] Tae ai ley i1;S were eee aero een ee ee 427, 687 
Miscellaneous revenues _____-_-___-__- 52084372) |e oRublicuinstructionves: =e ses eae 2, 059, 653 
SpPeclalsrevemUesiesss seesaw eee 4,103,433 | Promotion, agriculture, and labor __---_- 5, 138, 425 
— War, navy, and aviation_-___.__--_____- 1, 748, 678 
VAD YG) ee alee ar Seca oe Nea ee Beh, TGS GR GL) NT OAS Tyee ee eee ca ee RI nea 1, 314, 889 
Publicicreditee sis Se ee ses eee eee 2, 955, 515 
ont Ue GRA eect BUNS 16, 568, 612 





(El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, May 14, 1931.) 
MEXICO 


OPENING OF NEW HIGHWAyYSs.—On May 12, 1931, a significant 
ceremony was held at a remote spot on the border between the States 
of San Luis Potosi and Hidalgo, about 200 miles north of Mexico City; 
a stone obstruction between the northern and southern sections of the 
Mexico City-Laredo highway was blown away with dynamite, thus 
formally opening this important road which will soon be sufficiently 
completed to permit travel over its full length. 

At the present time, where the roadway has been blasted through 
the mountains near the point described above, it is only about 4 
meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) in width, too narrow for two cars to 
pass, and is unprotected by guard rails or any other safety device. 
Moreover, in other places, notably between Tamanzunchale and 
Ciudad Victoria, where it has been graded to about 32 feet in width, 
it has not been surfaced and so is impassible during the rainy season. 
In issuing a statement regarding the progress of its construction, 
however, the National Highway Commission reports that while from 
kilometers 190 to 640 (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) the highway is as 
yet of temporary construction, and from kilometers 180 to 190 and 
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640 to 770 the roadbed has been completed but not yet surfaced, the 
roadbed of the highway between kilometers 84 to 180 and 770 to 
1,006 has been entirely finished and surfaced with hard materials, 
and the stretch comprising the first 84 and last 234 kilometers com- 
pleted and paved with asphalt. Since the highway was not begun 
until 1927, this bears eloquent testimony to the speed with which this 
work has been accomplished. 

As originally planned during the administration of President Calles, 
the highway was routed through Pachuca, Rio Verde, Ciudad Vic- 
toria, and Monterrey. In 1928, however, the National Highway 
Commission submitted a proposal for another route which was after- 
ward definitely selected as that to be followed. This route is by way 
of Dique de San Cristobal, Tizayuca, Colonia, Ixmiquilpan, Puente 
de Tasquillo, Jacala, Santana, Chapulhuacan, Tamanzunchale, Frente 
a Tanchoutz, Pujol, Valles, Antiguo Morelos, El Mante Limon, Llera, 
Ciudad Victoria, E] Carmen, Oyama, Hidalgo Vallagran, Magiieves, 
Linares, Hualahuises, Montemorelos, Allende, Villa de Santiago, 
Monterrey, Cienaga de Flores, Sabinas Hidalgo, Vallecillo, and Rio 
Salado, a total distance of 1,240 kilometers. 

To date approximately 24,000,000 pesos has been spent on the high- 
way and it is estimated that an added expenditure of almost 16,000,000 
pesos will be necessary before it can be completely surfaced with 
asphalt, work which will probably require several more years to finish. 

During April the first section of the Matamoros-Mazatlan highway 
(see BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for June, 1930) was opened 
to traffic. The stretch, which is between the cities of Torreon, 
Lerdo, and Sapioriz, is a hundred kilometers in length. (Excelsior, 
Mexico City, April 8, 1931; Weekly News Bulletin, Mexico City, May 
14, 1931; and El Economista, Mexico City, June 1, 1931.) 

AIR MEET.—On May 15, 1931, an Industrial and Commercial Aero- 
nautic Exposition was opened in the central air port just outside 
Mexico City by the Secretary of Communications and Public Works, 
acting as the personal representative of the President of the Republic. 
Races and a specially arranged series of day and night air maneuvers 
made up the program of events, while the exhibits of the latest de- 
delopments in aeronautic construction, accessories, and production 
machinery of both domestic and foreign manufacture proved of great 
interest to the thousands who attended the exposition. Participating 
in the meet were a number of aviators from other countries, particu- 
larly the United States, and among the visitors there were many who 
had also come from foreign countries for the purpose of attending the 
exposition. A large delegation of prominent citizens of Guatemala 
was among this latter group. The exposition was formally brought 
to a close on May 24. (Excelsior, Mexico City, May 15 and 16, 
1931.) 
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PARAGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR FIRST QUARTER.—According to information 
issued by the General Bureau of Statistics, the total value of the for- 
eign trade of Paraguay during the first quarter of 1931 was 6,045,183 
pesos gold. Exports reached a value of 2,924,688 pesos gold and 
imports, 3,120,495 pesos gold. The value of the commodities shipped 
through the various customhouses, together with the amount of duties 
collected, was as follows: 


Value of exports and imports 











Custombhouses Exportation | Importation Total 
Pesos gold Pesos gold Pesos gold 

DNV GL =) i pce eee a ee ee epee ar Ree eg ee 176 197 373 
PASUMCION=S 9 2202 he ee es ee os Bae Mea Ee ee eS 2, 438, 393 2, 892, 472 5, 330, 865 
AY OLAS SESE SACL hea eS RUN SE oes A Te Eee ed I Arlee ee fee 1, 545 1, 545 
CONCEP CLO A Ps a ES a ee ote i ee 51, 495 32, 365 83, 680 
MCATMACION 2s s8222 feo 3 ene 8 Soe a ene eee eee 388, 938 173, 631 562, 569 
RET UATIV AGS ete ee ae eee mien a a re ee oe 19, 548 1, 295 20, 843 
GEDDY eee ttl tA aN eh eID eo aR roe pe nya ei ame 14, 825 16, 204 31, 029 
WG Gare Sa an a eh ee ere ee a 11, 313 2, 786 14, 099 

TO Gall BIOS SUE SS See ee 2, 924, 688 38, 120, 495 6, 045, 183 

















Custom duties collected 














Customhouses Imports Exports | Various sources Total 
Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos Pesos 

gold Pesos paper gold gold paper gold Pesos paper 

Allbendiaste 2222s sea Res 126 ses eee ee 18 La Peete | 145|2 22 eae 
IXSUTIC] OD a= ere 46, 495 26, 496, 029 92, 191 | 706 | 114,432 | 139,393 | 26, 610, 460 
SASSY OAS seats eet er I i fal LOMO 5's |e sre mes roa ale ae ores ie ieee oe 19, 996 
Concepcion: 2222 Se ees ee see 424, 073 5, 922 20 76, 931 5, 942 501, 004 
WN carnacionees=-=saee ae 11, 967 199, 620 39, 285 | 225 1, 586 51, 476 201, 207 
SENIM aitace ee setae ee oe ean ie 18, 083 784 8 60 792 18, 143 
Pi Sree es eee ee eee ees 2, 129 110, 128 2, 520 261 6, 277 4,910 116, 405 
NYU SY see hs ee cect ne a ee 44 16, 767 1, 040 12 5, 288 1, 097 22, 056 
Total Asse eae ae 60,761 | 27,284,659 | 141,760 | 1,233 | 204,612 | 203,755 | 27, 489, 271 


























(El Orden, Asuncion, April 30, 1931, and May 25, 1931.) 


IMPROVED RIVER NAVIGATION SERVICE.—Transportation facilities 
on the northern Paraguay were recently improved when the Mihano- 
vich Co. placed a new motor ship in service on the line between 
Asuncion and Corumba. The initial voyage of the ship, the City of 
OConcepcién, was made from Asuncion on April 29, 1931, a special 
excursion having been planned to celebrate the event. According to 
the sailing dates published in the press, one trip will be made between 
the two ports every week. Three days are required to cover the 
distance each way; this, however, includes the necessary time for 
the, loading and discharge of cargo at the various ports along the 
river. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, April 27, 29, and 30, 1931.) 
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MANUFACTURE GF CEMENT.—According to information published 
by the press, more than 200 workmen are now employed in the cement 
plant at Itapucumi. The industry, although new to Paraguay, the 
plant being the only one of its kind in the country, has proved profit- 
able and the company has been able to maintain its entire force 
despite the economic depression. The limestone quarries at Itapu- 
cumi which supply the rock used in manufacturing the cement were 
opened in 1912 by a French company. Experimental work followed 
and the resulting products taken to France for study. With the out- 
break of the World War a few years later, however, operations ceased, 
and it was not until 1926 that a company was formed in Paraguay 
to continue the work. As a result of this initiative, the machinery 
was repaired, missing parts replaced, and everything once again set 
in motion. Analyses of the cement manufactured have proved it of 
very high grade and the company has been encouraged to intensify 
operations. While the present capital invested in the plant is only 
100,000 pesos gold, this will undoubtedly be increased with the ex- 
pansion of the industry. (HI Orden, Asuncion, May 13, 1931.) 

OPENING OF PUBLIC WORKS IN Pruar.—A number of public works 
which included a modern regional hospital, the Paso Alambre bridge, 
an addition to the normal school, and a new warehouse for the local 
custom house were recently opened in Pilar by President Guggiari 
during a visit to that important southern port on the Paraguay River. 
Doctor Masi, Director of the National Bureau of Hygiene and Public 
Welfare, spoke at the opening of the hospital. (HI Diario, Asuncion, 
May 8, 1931.) : 

PERU 


PROGRAM OF PUBLIC WorKS.—Believing the construction of pro- 
ductive public works to be one of the best solutions for the problem 
of unemployment, the National Council of Government has made 
plans for financing an extensive building program which will include 
all the Departments of the Republic. Highways, bridges, public 
markets, prisons, water works, sewerage systems, street paving, the 
irrigation of small tracts of land, and houses for workers appear 
among the works proposed. Activities in each Department will be 
in charge of a special departmental committee which will select the 
project, prepare the plans, and supervise the construction. Advice 
in technical matters will be rendered by the departmental engineer. 
The cost of these operations is to be met from the proceeds of extra- 
ordinary taxes which will be so levied that no burden will be imposed 
on those of the population whose condition the Government wishes 
to alleviate. The taxes include additional duties of 1 per cent ad 
valorem on exports and imports; a 2-centavo mail stamp whose use 
shall be compulsory on all mail to points within the Republic; taxes 
of 10 per cent of the value of cigars and cigarettes sold within the 
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Republic; 2 per cent on the profits of credit, commercial, industrial, 
and insurance companies; 1 per cent on rental receipts; 1 per cent 
additional on interest from stocks, bonds, and other investments; a 
25 per cent surtax on the present gasoline tax paid by owners of pri- 
vate automobiles; and 1 per cent on salaries and wages amounting 
to over 200 soles monthly exclusive of those of Government employees. 
Since the purpose of the action on the part of the Council of Govern- 
ment is primarily to remedy a temporary situation, however, these 
taxes will be levied only until December 31, 1931. Funds thus re- 
ceived will be distributed by the central committee in Lima among 
the different Departments according to the specific need of each. In 
order to relieve the congestion in centers where the number of non- 
resident workers tends to aggravate the unemployment situation, the 
departmental committees are authorized to provide for the trans- 
portation of such workers to their respective Provinces, or, if they 
prefer, to localities where labor conditions are more favorable. (EI 
Peruano, Lima, April 28, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


PUBLIC WORKS DURING 1930.—The report submitted to the National 
Congress by Dr. F. Alvarez Feo, Minister of Public Works, contains 
interesting information as to the vast program of public improve- 
ments carried out during 1930 in commemoration of the centenary of 
Bolivar’s death. Summarizing the long and detailed report we find 
among the highways constructed during the year the concrete sur- 
faced highway to the Carabobo battlefield, those from Caracas to 
Valencia, Valencia to Puerto Cabello, and from Maracay to Valencia, 
as well as the road around Lake Tacarigua. The highway-construc- 
tion program included the erection of 38 bridges and 253 log bridges 
of less than 10 meters span and the resurfacing of numerous other 
roads throughout the Republic. New tracks for the National Rail- 
road were laid from Santa Barbara to El Vigia; a modern commercial 
airport was constructed at Maracay with special hangars for hydro- 
planes near Lake Valencia, and better facilities provided at the Mara- 
cay Military Airport. The Paseo Independencia in Caracas was 
entirely rebuilt. 

Among the sanitary improvements was the reconstruction of the 
aqueduct at Caracas in order to give the northeastern section of the 
city an abundant supply of water. Improvements were introduced 
in the Vargas Hospital at Caracas, and at present a children’s hospital 
is being constructed as an annex. Refrigeration systems were in- 
stalled at the slaughterhouse and the market at Caracas. 

To promote tourist trade a tropical hotel was constructed at 
Maracay. The Hotel Jardin is a 3-story structure of reinforced con- 
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crete covering an area of 28,000 square meters (meter equals 3.28 
feet). It has 62 apartments—reception room, bedroom, and bath— 
and 48 rooms with running water. 

The National Pantheon, where the remains of Bolivar rest, was 
completely rebuilt, as well as many important public buildings such 
as the Presidential Palace at Miraflores, the Capitol, the Yellow House 
(home of the Foreign Office), the Central University, and the Municipal 
Theater. Among the numerous memorials constructed during the 
commemoration of the Bolivar centenary the monument at the battle- 
field of Carabobo and the Plaza Bolivar in Maracay deserve special 
mention. (La Nacién, Caracas, May 15, 1931.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
CHILE 


First Mrtat Worxksrs’ Conaress.—The first Metal Workers’ 
Congress in Chile, attended by representatives of metal workers’ 
unions throughout the country, was held in Santiago May 1-3, 1931, 
to study the problems of the industry, especially those affecting labor. 
Sr. Esterfio Silva was elected president of the congress. On May 2 
the Chilean Association of Metal Workers was created to coordinate 
the activities of the unions throughout the Republic. Among the 
questions discussed were the present situation of the metal industry 
in relation to others, cooperative societies, industrial credit, employ- 
ment bureaus for skilled labor, and unemployment insurance. At 
the close of the congress resolutions were passed recommending the 
establishment of a national employment bureau, the suppression of 
special privileges for foreign inventions, and the use in agriculture, 
mining, and other industries of machinery manufactured in Chile of 
native materials. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, May 1-4, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


HINDU IMMIGRATION PROHIBITED.—On May 28, 1931, President 
Ricardo J. Alfaro signed an executive decree prohibiting the immigra- 
tion of Hindus into Panama, except those who can prove to the satis- 
faction of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that they are coming to 
establish themselves in the Republic with sufficient working capital. 
Law No. 13 of 1926 included Hindus among the races whose immigra- 
tion was prohibited. Two years later a new immigration law was 
enacted and the ban on East Indian workers lifted. The Govern- 
ment of Panama feels that since then an excessive number of East 
Indians have entered the Republic under conditions which tend to 
displace native labor. (The Star and Herald, Panama, May 29, 1931.) 


ART, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 


ARGENTINA 


NEw PRESIDENT oF THE NATIONAL University.—At a meeting of 
the faculty of the National University of Buenos Aires, held May 30, 
1931, Dr. Mariano R. Castex, of the Medical School, was elected 
president of the university for the four ensuing years. Dr. Castex 
was president of the National Academy of Medicine from 1928 to 
1930; he is corresponding or honorary member of many European 
and American medical societies. The inauguration of the new pres- 
ident took place June 1; the ceremony was attended by Government 
officials and representatives of the intellectual life of the nation. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 31 and June 2, 1931.) 

ScHoot census IN Buenos Arres.—In the Province of Buenos 
Aires a census of children from 6 to 14 years of age, inclusive, was 
taken on the last four days of February, 1931. The census reveals 
that there are 492,691 children of school age in the Province; of these 
252,749 are boys, and 239,942 girls; 473,267 are Argentine and 19,424 
aliens; and 323,386 live in towns or cities, and 169,305 in rural dis- 
tricts. The following table shows the classification by ages: 


Age Number Age Number 

Gi RyiC UTS See ma ar pc eA See AT WOS alley arses = = careers ee eee 58, 923 

YE ATS gM nel tren ay Bs al rath a he SOs lay) A Gage = oe Se eee ee eect 53, 365 

SAVCAT Serato pace abet e e ailes GANA BOC PUShyeatse oe = a etre see ea A7, 567 

Op CATS Oe wei ake beeen Gil G02 lAvearss 32a Soe ant ee es ie 37, 357 
IC) ays TES ee a 0S eth sens ay 62, 319 


The census further shows that 260,140 children attend the provin- 
cial schools, 30,639 the national schools in the Province, 31,313 
private schools, and 10,337 are taught at home. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, May 21, 1931.) 

LireRARY AWARDS.—The prizes granted by the city of Buenos Aires 
for the best books published in 1929 were awarded as follows: Prose, 
first prize of 5,000 pesos, to Pro y contra by Enrique Méndez Calzada; 
second prize of 3,000 pesos, to Reflexiones y escolios sobre estética 
literaria, by Dr. Carmelo C. Bonet, and third prize, of 2,000 pesos, 
to Realismo, by Julio Finguerit; poetry, first prize of 5,000 pesos, 
to Libro para la pausa del sébado, by César Tiempo; second prize of 
3,000 pesos, to Las voces, by Marcos Victoria; and third prize of 2,000 
pesos, to Panegtrico de Nuestra Sefiora de Lujdn, by Ricardo EH. 
Molinari. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 9, 1931.) 
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BRAZIL—UNITED STATES 


SraTuE oF FrienpsHIp.—The bronze statue symbolizing Friend- 
ship, which, under the auspices of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brazil, Americans resident in Rio de Janeiro and other parts 
of the Republic, and the Pan American Society of New York, was 
offered to Brazil on the occasion of her centenary commemoration, 
was inaugurated on the 4th of July, 1931. The statue stands on the 
Avenida das Nacoes (Avenue of Nations) not far from the American 
Embassy, on a base provided by the municipality of Rio de Janeiro. 
Dr. Adolpho Bergamini, mayor of the city, who took an active interest 
in the erection of the statue, prepared an appropriate program of 
ceremonies which were attended by Dr. Getulio Vargas, chief of the 
provisional government, and other high officials. The occasion 
served to emphasize the traditional friendship between Brazil and 
the United States. (Communication to the Pan American Union 
from the Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, United States Ambassador to 


Brazil.) 
CHILE 


CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF Benjamin VicuNa Mackenna.—The 
city of Santiago has prepared special homage to the memory of the 
Chilean historian and statesman Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna on 
August 25, 1931, the one hundredth anniversary of his birth. The 
committee in charge of the program announced that a special volume 
of selections from the works of Vicufia Mackenna will be distributed 
to schools, libraries, labor associations, and similar establishments; 
prizes have been offered for the best anecdotal biography of the famous 
writer; a statue will be erected in the square which bears his name; 
and special commemorative services will be held in the National 
Theater. (Boletin Municipal, Santiago, May 12, 1931.) 

Pusuic Liprary ror Los ANcELES.—The city of Los Angeles was 
made residuary legatee of the estate of Dr. Roberto Espinosa, a 
former professor of political economy in the University of Chile. 
The bequest stipulated that, with his private library as a nucleus, 
the city should found a free public library with the funds realized. 
It was the express wish of the donor that his name should not be 
used in any connection with the library. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, 
April 24, 1931.) 

COSTA RICA 

Scooot AGRICULTURAL CouNcits.—By a presidential decree of 
May 8, 1931, school agricultural councils were created, to function 
throughout the nation. The councils will function under the direc- 
tion of the School Agricultural Bureau and cooperate with teachers 
and with the bureau in the encouragement of agricultural activities 
in the schools. Among the duties of the councils will be the following: 
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To see that schools have the proper land and equipment for their 
gardens; to help in the care of land and livestock; to counsel teachers 
in practical methods suitable for the individual locality; to collaborate 
in the selection of seeds, fertilizer, and stock; to encourage the adop- 
tion of modern agricultural practices throughout the district; and to 
make suitable arrangements for the evaluation and sale of the products 
of school agricultural activities. (La Gaceta, San Jose, May 10, 1931.) 


MONUMENT TO BEN- 
JAMIN VICUNA MAC- 
KENNA, SANTIAGO, 
CHILE 


The centenary of the birth of 
Vicufia Mackenna, histo- 
rian and statesman, will be 
appropriately celebrated in 
the Chilean capital August 
25, 1981. 





ECUADOR 


MunicipaAL AWARDS.—The Ecuadorean press announces the 1931 
winners of the annual awards which the municipality of Quito makes 
to those citizens who have contributed most to the embellishment of 
the capital, promoted its industrial development, or distinguished 
themselves by unusual probity and industry in the conduct of their 
business affairs. They are Sefior don José Maria Arteta, for the 
erection of a beautiful home on the Plaza de la Alameda, a square 
where the Ecuadorean people are planning to erect a magnificent 
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monument to Simon Bolivar; Sister Filomena, of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, for her work in the management of the Quinta de Rumi- 
pamba, an establishment where a large number of laborers find 
employment in the production of tiles, bricks, mosaics, and other 
construction materials of excellent quality; and Sefior Carlos Ponton, 
in recognition of his honesty and perseverance in the work of dis- 
tributing the local papers. Thirty years ago Sefior Ponton was the 
most enterprising newsboy in Quito. His summary of the local news, 
shouted as he ran along the cobblestone streets of the ancient and 
picturesque capital of Ecuador, became a local institution, as striking 
as the shrill whistle of the police echoing through the night to re- 
assure the inhabitants of this oldest capital of the Western World 
that ‘‘all’s well.” (El Comercio, Quito, May 24, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


LIBRARY SECTION FOR STUDENTS.—On May 5, 1931, a special sec- 
tion for secondary school students was opened in the Municipal 
Library of San Salvador. This section contains all the official text- 
books used in the schools and will provide students who can not 
afford to purchase books of their own an opportunity to study and 
prepare the lessons assigned by their instructors. (Diario del Sal- 
vador, San Salvador, May 6, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


ScHoot NotEs.—The latest report of the Minister of Education 
contains the following information relative to the academic year 
1929-30: 











Schools Number |Attendance| Teachers 

PEMA RY 2 te Sees Oe = CU a a TI Ce ep yg tate ee bane 3, 188 88, 846 4,625 
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PS) oY Xen G2) Le aos oie wea ee epee ge ere nee Raia GN ap ales Oop ely eeu ats 21 1, 762 182 
PrOLESSi OM Alea wais Sorat see net a wee ee oo reece ee RD 5 437 87 
NY 0) rf Ree ki eC LI RS Sal Ce eRe ree es 3, 238 92, 904 5, 441 

















Realizing the importance to the average student of the mastery of some trade 
or profession, the ministry has endeavored to give special attention to practical 
education. 

During the year a complete change was effected in the curricula of all educa- 
tional institutions. In this work the ministry was ably assisted by the National 
Teachers’ Assembly which convened in Guatemala City during November, 1929. 
According to the new plan the several normal institutions will specialize in certain 
programs of study, each preparing teachers for only one type of school. The 
advanced normal school will train the personnel for the institutes and the com - 
plete normal schools; the complete normal schools will furnish the teachers for 
the complete elementary schools, while the normal schools for primary teachers 
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will make a specialty of the training of teachers for the urban primary schools. 
Besides these there is a normal school for persons teaching in rural communities 
and one for kindergarten teachers. 

Steps have also been taken to adopt modern teaching methods in all the schools, 
and special attention has been given to physical education, an American expert 
having been engaged to organize this phase of the work. Boy Scout troops, 
parent-teacher associations, and student associations are being formed for the 
purpose of furthering social education. 

Special training in the various arts and trades has been promoted. The 
ministry plans to engage special teachers for the National Conservatory of 
Music. (Memoria de Educacién Publica, ato administrativo de 1929, Guatemala 
City, 1930.) 

MEXICO 


GARDEN OF INDIGENOUS PLANTS.—Preparations are being made by 
the authorities of the National Museum of Archzology and History 
of Mexico City for the establishment of a garden of plants native to 
Mexico in the main patio of the building occupied by the museum. 
In this way future visitors to the museum will have an opportunity 
to gain first-hand information on the plants known to or cultivated 
by the Indians of Mexico before the arrival of the Spaniards and thus 
be better prepared, having learned more of the environment in which 
the native man lived, to appreciate the works of art preserved in the 
museum. In arranging for this garden, the scientists of the museum 
have done everything possible to secure accurate data concerning 
the plants to be placed there, and have made special studies of all 
historical documents which mention or describe the flora of the pre- 
conquest era. When completed, the garden will contain plants with 
such strange names as the yoloxochitl, which is translated heart 
flower; the coatzontecoxochitl, or viper’s head flower; the oceloxochitl, 
or tiger flower; the cacaloxochitl, or crow’s flower; the izquixochitl; 
the cempoalxochitl, a flower which the Spaniard named Carnation of 
the Indies; the xiloxochitl; and the macpalxochitl. The floripondio, 
the dahlia, and the peyote, this last a species of cactus used by the 
Indians as a stimulant, will also form a part of the collection. While 
it will be impossible to secure specimens of all the indigenous plants, 
it is expected that enough can be obtained for the garden to prove a 
valuable aid to those wishing to know the pre-Colombian period 
better. (Excelsior, Mexico City, April 9, 1931.) 

CATALOGUE OF INCUNABULA.—A complete catalogue of the incuna- 
bula in the National Library in Mexico City has recently been pre- 
pared by members of the staff of that institution. Hitherto there 
had been no means of determining accurately either the size or the 
value of the collection. In 1913 a list of such works was compiled, 
but this did not include the many interesting particulars regarding 
each volume which have been incorporated in the catalogue; it soon 
became out of date, no provision having been made for the addition 
of new works secured since that date by the Library. As a result of 
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the studies necessary for the preparation of the catalogue, the number 
of incunabula in the library has been definitely set at 177, although 
four of these bear dates later than 1500 and the dates of four others 
are uncertain. Their value extends into hundreds of thousands of 
pesos. (Hxcelsior, Mexico City, April 24, 1931.) 

CoRRESPONDENCE COURSE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE.—More than 50 
students have now completed the correspondence course in library 
science which was inaugurated by the Library Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Education early in 1929. The total enrollment for 
these studies since that date has been 378. Although the course was 
established primarily for the purpose of giving the rural teacher 
instruction in the classification, arrangement and improvement of 
school libraries, it soon attracted sufficient attention to make it possi- 
ble for the Library Bureau to open the course to librarians and other 
persons desiring this training. Some of the students registering for 
the course are even residents of the United States and the Republics 
of Central and South America; among this group are to be found the 
names of employees of the national libraries of Guatemala and 
Panama. (Hl Libro y el Pueblo, Mexico City, March, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION.—According to press reports, an 
expedition headed by the Nicaraguan archeologist Sefior Luis Cuadra 
Cea has been organized in Leon to excavate the ruins of Leon Viejo, 
a colonial city which has been buried for over 300 years. The ground 
on which the city is supposed to have stood is private property but its 
owner, Dr. David Argiiello, will donate the land to the National 
Government should the ruins be found. According to an announce- 
ment made by General Francisco Parajén, Mayor of Leon, the 
municipality financed the expedition. (HI Centroamericano, Leon, 
May 7, 1931.) 

PANAMA 


SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM.—The Government of Panama will 
soon begin the systematic construction of school buildings throughout 
the Republic, according to an announcement made to the press on 
May 26, 1931, by President Ricardo J. Alfaro. The Government 
has a total of more than $250,000 available for the work contemplated, 
besides the 20 per cent of the proceeds of the national lottery set aside 
by law for public instruction. It was stated that the amount to be 
derived from this source will be about $20,000 monthly, all of which 
will be used exclusively to carry out this project. 

It was indicated by President Alfaro that, although the Govern- 
ment has ample authority to negotiate a loan for the erection of school 
buildings, it will not resort to such a measure, in order not to impose an 
additional burden on the national treasury. As far back as 1925 the 
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National Assembly authorized the negotiation of a $1,000,000 loan 
for school construction. In 1928 the question again came up before 
the assembly, and another measure was enacted, this time granting 
authority for a $2,000,000 loan, but the Government never made use 
of either authorization. The construction of the new buildings will 
not only provide comfortable and sanitary quarters and relieve the 
Government of the expenditure of the large sum paid monthly for 
rental of school buildings, but will to some extent relieve unemploy- 
ment also. (The Star and Herald, Panama, May 27, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


INTRODUCTION OF SPORT OF FENCING.—Instruction in the sport of 
fencing became a regular part of the physical-training curriculum of 
the University in Asuncion with the opening of a well-equipped 
fencing hall in the School of Law and Social Sciences. The hall 
was made possible by the National Physical Culture Commission 
which supplied the funds necessary for the purchase of equipment, 
and was formally opened on May 16, 1931. It was presented to 
the students by Dr. Pedro B. Guggiari, president of the Physical 
Culture Commission, after which an appreciative response was made 
on behalf of the student body by the president of the Law Stu- 
dents’ Association. The exercises ended with a fencing exhibition. 
(El Diario, Asuncion, May 18, 1931.) 


PERU 


CELEBRATION OF THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY.— 
On May 21, 1931, the faculty, alumni, students, and friends of San 
Marcos University in Lima joined in celebrating the three hundred 
and eightieth anniversary of its foundation. Appropriate exercises 
were held in the university and other events arranged to commemorate 
the event. San Marcos University is the oldest institution of its 
kind in South America. (La Crénica, Lima, May 7 and 22, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER IN Fiorrpa.—The municipality of the De- 
partment of Florida recently donated a 50-hectare (hectare equals 
2.47 acres) tract of land in the city of Florida for the construction 
of an educational center patterned after the ideas of the well-known 
educator, Dr. Carlos Vaz Ferreira. The plans as approved by the 
Board of Education provide for the construction of buildings equipped 
with all modern conveniences and a program of study which shall 
conform to the needs of every type of child. Among the former 
should be mentioned the auditorium, dining hall, dispensary, lab- 
oratories, workshops, photograph section, and weather-observation 
tower. The grounds will be carefully landscaped with formal gar- 
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dens, summer houses, walks, and pergolas; a considerable amount 
of space, however, will be set aside for beehives, poultry runs, pigeon 
cotes, and gardens which the children themselves will tend. <A lake, 
teeming with animal and plant life, will afford the children an oppor- 
tunity to obtain first-hand information on aquatic species, and from 
the aviaries they will be able to learn much of the habits of birds. 
For purposes of instruction the children will be divided according to 
their age, knowledge, and mental ability. There will be kinder- 
garten classes for the smaller children, classes in regular and special 
subjects for older ones, and normal-school courses, while instruction 
will also be offered in singing, elocution, and dramatics. (Escuela 
Activa, Montevideo, March, 1931.) 

PURCHASE OF BUILDING FOR OFFICIAL RADIO STATION.—In view of 
the need for a building for the permanent use of the Government 
radio station, a resolution was adopted by the Department of Public 
Instruction on April 28, 1931, authorizing the board of directors of 
the Official Radio Broadcasting Service to purchase the Urquiza 
Theater in Montevideo for this purpose. The theater will provide 
ample space for the broadcasting studios, audition rooms, transmit- 
ting apparatus, and the national phonograph-record collection, which 
are to be located there. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, May 9, 1931.) 

EXHIBITION OF MODERN ARGENTINE ART.—An exhibition by repre- 
sentative members of the school of modern Argentine art was opened 
in Montevideo on May 11, 1931. Nineteen artists entered exhibits 
and the total number of works displayed exceeded 80. Oil paintings 
predominated, although there were also pencil and pen drawings, 
water colors, etchings, and sculpture. The participating artists were 
Elena Alba, Aquiles Badi, Juan Antonio Ballester Pefia, Héctor 
Basaldua, Alfredo Bigatti, Nora Borges de Torre, Horacio Butler, 
Elena Cid, Dora Cifone, Pedro Dominguez Neira, Raquel Forner, 
Alfredo Guttero, Carlos Giambiagi, Alberto Morena, Silvina Ocampo, 
Ignacio Pirovano, Victor Pissarro, Lino Spilimbergo, and A. Xul 
Solar. (La Mafana, Montevideo, May 12, 1931.) 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


RESOLUTION FAVORING ARGENTINE PHysicIANs.—The National 
Bureau of Hygiene has issued a resolution forbidding the holder of a 
foreign degree in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, or allied subjects to 
practice his profession in Argentina unless approved by the national 
university and licensed by the Government. All private hospi- 
tals, sanitariums, and clinics have been notified that it will be con- 
sidered an infraction of the criminal code to permit any but holders 
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of Argentine licenses to operate in any department connected with 
their establishments. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 18, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


Evucenics Commissron.—A central commission for the study and 
propaganda of eugenics in Brazil, the Commissdéo Central Brasileira 
de Hugenia, was organized in Rio de Janeiro on April 1, 1931, under 
the direction of Dr. Renato Kehl. Membership in the organization 
which is nonofficial, is limited to 10 life members; they are at present 
Drs. E. Pena Kehl, Belisario Penna, Gustavo Lessa, Ernani Lopes, 
Porto Carrero, Cunha Lopez, S. de Toledo Piza, jr., Octavio Do- 
mingues, Achiles Lisb6a, and Caetano Countinho. The commission 
has offered its cooperation to the Government in any matter related 
to eugenics, such as immigration, population, sanitation, sex educa- 
tion, and prenuptial requirements. (Boletim de Eugenia, Rio de 


Janeiro, No. 27, 1931.) 
CHILE 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CuILD WELFARE AssocrIATIon.—In the annual 
report of the activities of the Child Welfare Association during the 
year 1930, presented to the members of the society at their session of 
April 28, 1931, attention was called to the fact that— 


A total of 6,846 children, 4,771 of whom were under 2 years of age, received 
care in the milk stations of the association during the year 1930. The maternity 
home provided treatment for 208 mothers and 391 infants, and the Freire Ma- 
ternity Home rendered assistance to 2,231 mothers. Through the various sery- 
ices of the association, 3,472 mothers and children were vaccinated; 9,380 home 
visits made; 31,359 ultra-violet- ray treatments given; 40,646 baths provided; 
31,356 sick children treated in its dispensary, and 251,795 liters (liter equals 0.91 
quart) of pasteurized milk distributed in 1,454,329 feedings. Prepared-milk 
feedings given during the year numbered 94,936, and 15,771 pieces of infants’ 
clothing were distributed through the section in charge of this work. 

The association was also able during the year to undertake several additional 
activities, such as the construction of the Navidad Milk Station, which is now 
almost finished; the remodeling of the building used by the Magdalena Valdés 
Milk Station, recently added to the services of the association, and the installa- 
tion of new wards, ultra-violet-ray apparatus, and other improvements in the 
different institutions over which it has control. 

During the year the association opened a course in child care, which was planned 
particularly for mothers, and was responsible for the calling of the conference 
held in Santiago from December 17 to 19 for a discussion of the management of 
free-milk stations. 

The capital of the association is estimated at 2,412,721 pesos; this has been 
invested for the most part in the land, buildings, and equipment used by the 
different institutions under its management. Its budget of expenditure for the 
year 1931 was fixed at 1,088,563 pesos. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, April 29, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


ComMITTEE TO AID POoR.—A special committee has been appointed 
by the Press Association from among its members to aid the poor 
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children of the capital. Funds for the purpose will be raised through 
concerts and other entertainments in which the best national talent 
is scheduled to appear. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, May 3, 


oe HAITI 


Mepricau Conaress.—The Fourth Annual Congress of the National 
Medical Society of Haiti was held in Port au Prince April 8-10, 1931. 
The morning sessions, devoted to papers on medicine, surgery, and 
the specialties, were held in the auditorium of the National Medical 
School. This institution, built by the Haitian Government and 
equipped by the Rockefeller Foundation, gives thorough instruction 
in medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Through the generous assist- 
ance of the foundation a number of its staff, all of whom are Haitians, 
have received post-graduate training in France, Germany, and the 
United States. An interesting feature of the afternoon sessions was 
the visits to the medical school, the Haitian General Hospital, 
and the various sanitary services at Port au Prince. (Monthly Bulle- 
tin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, 
April, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


FREE TRANSPORTATION TO Manacua.—An executive decree issued 
on May 1, 1931, provides that those inhabitants of Managua who 
were forced to leave the city on account of the recent earthquake will 
be given free transportation if they desire to return. The Ministry 
of Promotion and the administrative officers of the municipalities 
are charged with the execution of the decree, which not only authorizes 
the purchase of railroad tickets with Government funds, but also 
the grant of small sums of money so that the refugees may buy 
food upon arrival at Managua. The decree also makes provisions 
for the feeding of women, children, and invalids in the towns where 
they have taken refuge. The decree will remain in force until 
annulled by the Chief Executive. (El Centroamericano, Leon, 
May 7, 1931.) 

PANAMA 


PROVINCIAL HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES.—According to press 
reports, the construction of the Provincial hospitals and dispensaries 
provided for in an executive decree issued on March 9, 1931 (see 
June, 1931, issue of the BuLLETIN) was begun about the middle of 
June. The plans which the Government has approved call for the 
erection of hospitals in the towns of Las Tablas, Chitre, Penonome, 
and Santiago at a cost of $50,000 each; all are to be of the same type 
and capacity except the one at Santiago, which will be somewhat 
smaller. For the construction of a dispensary at Nata, $10,000 has 
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already been appropriated. As part of the antimalaria campaign 
which is being waged in the interior, the Department of Public 
Works has started important drainage work in the districts of Santiago 
and Penonome, where several thousand dollars will be spent in 
improving sanitary conditions. (The Star and Herald, Panama, 
May 28, 1931.) 

PERU 


IMPROVED MATERNITY SERVICE.—During the past two or three 
years many changes and improvements have been effected in the 
maternity hospital in Lima. The work has been reorganized, new 
equipment introduced, and a number of new services added, thus 
greatly increasing the efficiency of its work. The number of beds 
has been increased from 140 to 200 and the duties of the staff so 
arranged that five complete services have been made possible. Each 
of these services has its own physicians, personnel, and equipment. 
For the accommodation of patients from families of moderate circum- 
stances a new pay service has been established, this differing from the 
regular pay service in that it is less costly. During this period the 
number of rooms used for patients paying the highest rates was 
increased, but the other services were so arranged that it was not 
necessary to diminish the number of beds available for free cases 
thereby. Much new equipment indispensable for the modern hos- 
pital has also been added, such as refrigerators for the laboratory and 
dispensary and a laundry with sterilization apparatus. For patients 
not requiring hospitalization, the maternity hospital maintains a 
dispensary service, for which those who can afford it pay the nominal 
sum of 50 centavos for each treatment and the necessary medicines, 
as well as a visiting nurse service through which the benefits of the 
hospital are extended into the various homes of the community. 
(La Crénica, Lima, May 16, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


Seconp Nutrition Exposition.—The Second Nutrition Exposi- 
tion, held for two weeks under the auspices of the National Committee 
for Proper Nutrition, was opened in Montevideo on May 8, 1931, with 
special exercises which were attended by the president of the National 
Administrative Council, members of the Administrative Council, the 
president of the Department Council, the Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion, Industry, the Treasury, Public Works, Interior, War and 
Marine, and Foreign Relations, respectively, and many other invited 
guests. Sr. Julio A. Bauz4, president of the National Committee for 
Proper Nutrition, presided at the ceremony and declared the exposi- 
tion officially opened. One of the most interesting features of the 
program was the exhibition of a motion picture taken at the First 
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Nutrition Exposition, held in Montevideo from November 21 to 30, 
1929. After the exercises the exhibits were thrown open to the general 
public and visited by large numbers of people. Besides the stands, of 
which some of the most outstanding were those devoted to exhibits of 
milk and milk products, graphs and charts relative to the discoveries 
of Pasteur, samples of breads prepared from various kinds of flour, 
meat substitutes, and exhibits showing the value of the use of honey 
instead of sugar, several lectures were given each day on nutrition and 
related subjects by specialists in this science. In order to bring such 
information to the widest possible audience the lectures were broad- 
cast by the Government radio station; the subjects treated included 
the importance of rational nutrition; oral hygiene and nutrition; 
physical exercise and diet; the nutrition of children under 1 year of 
age, between 1 and 3 years, from 3 to 6 years, and of school age, and 
that of the adult; the value of milk in the diet; milk products; the 
pasteurization of milk; Pasteur and the relation of his work to nutri- 
tion and hygiene; vitamins and nutrition; and the importance of 
refrigeration. A special effort was made by the National Committee 
for Proper Nutrition to interest the school children of the city in the 
need for care in the selection of their food. To this end arrangements 
were made to permit the children of over 50 schools, with a total en- 
rollment of 14,000 pupils, to visit the exposition, where girls from the 
normal schools explained the meaning of the exhibits. (La Marana, 
Montevideo, May 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, and 21, 1931.) 


NECROLOGY 


CHILE 


D. Emiuiano Figurroa.—On May 16, 1931, Chile lost one of her 
ablest statesmen and diplomats by the death of D. Emiliano Figueroa, 
who was killed in an automobile accident in Santiago. Sefior 
Figueroa held important cabinet posts under Presidents Riesco and 
Pedro Montt; he was serving as Minister of Justice and Public 
Instruction in 1910 when the sudden deaths of the President and the 
Minister of the Interior made him Acting Chief Magistrate. He was 
elected President of the Republic in 1925, a position from which he 
resigned 18 months later. Senor Figueroa also served as diplomatic 
representative of his Government in Spain, Chile, and Peru, where 
he had the honor of being the first Chilean ambassador to the Goy- 
ernment at Lima. At the time of his death, Sefior Figueroa was 
president of the Bank of Chile. (I Mercurio, Santiago, May 17, 
1931.) 
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GUATEMALA 


Gen. LAzaro Cuac6n.—The death of Gen. Lazaron Chacén on 
April 10, 1931, has been profoundly felt throughout the Republic. 
General Chacon was born on June 27, 1873, in the city of Teculutan. 
In 1892, when barely 19 years old, he entered the military service, 
in which he was to make for himself a distinguished career. When 
General José Maria Orellana was elected President of Guatemala 
in 1921, General Chacén became First Designate to the Presidency, 
and upon the death of President Orellana on September 27, 1926, 
was unexpectedly summoned to assume the duties of that high office. 
Pursuant to the terms of the constitution, it devolved upon him 
to call a national election in which he received an overwhelming 
majority of votes. He was inaugurated President on December 
18, 1926, and directed his country’s destinies until forced to resign 
by his fatal illness. 

VENEZUELA 


Jos& pE Ausrria.—The death of Don José de Austria in Panama 
on May 11 has been profoundly felt not only in his native land, 
Venezuela, but throughout the American Republics where he served 
during his long and brilliant diplomatic career. Although he rep- 
resented his country in numerous international conferences and 
held the posts of chargé d’affaires in Brazil and Chile, resident minister 
in Ecuador and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
in Panama, Don José de Austria was as well known in the field of 
letters as in diplomacy. He was a member of the Venezuelan Acad- 
emy of Letters, a corresponding member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, the Hispanic Society of America, and the International 
Academy of Paris, and had been honored with decorations from vari- 
ous American and European governments. (La Estrella de Panamd, 
Panama, May 12, 1931; Billiken, Caracas, May 16 and 23, 1931.) 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO JULY 15, 1931 











Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1931 : 
Review of the commerce and industries of the Rosario dis- | May 21 | Raymond Davis, consul at 
trict, for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1930, and for the year 1930. Rosario. 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931_____________________ May 27 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
The Bolivian Government issued a decree to promote high- | May 26 | Paul C. Daniels, vice consul at 
way construction, May 20, 1931. | La Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Review of commerce and industries of Pernambuco, quarter | Apr. 27. F. van den Arend, consul at 
ended Mar. 31, 1931. | Pernambuco. _ 
Commerce and industries of the Bahia district, quarter | May 14 | Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at 
ended Mar. 31, 1931. Bahia. 
Quarterly declared export returns___-__-__-__--____- May 15 | Do. 
Commerce and industries of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, | May 15 | C. R. Nesmith, consul at Porto 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931. Alegre. 
Review, of the Para consular district, quarter ended Mar. 31, | May 30. Geo. E. Seltzer, consul at Paras 
1931. | 
CUBA 
Cuban foreign trade, 1930 and 1929. Total imports and | June 8! F. T. F. Dumont, consul general 
exports. at Habana. 
ECUADOR 
Copy of “Revista del Departamento de Agricultura del Ecua- | May 7 William D. Moreland, jr., vice 
dor,’’ March, 1931. | consul at Guayaquil. 
HAITI | 
Hinancialistatement ton Asp rill O Siem mer eae runneen sine ees May 19 | Receiver-General, Port-au- 
lee Prince: 
MEXICO 
heuMiexicanvAgriculturalePolicye === ese = oan ena May 25) William P. Blocker, consul at 
Ciudad Juarez. 
NICARAGUA 
Review of commerce and industries of Corinto district, | May 15 | Girvan Teall, vice consul at 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1931. Corinto. 
Laws governing the medical professions in Nicaragua, decree | June 2 | Legation, Managua. 


of May 27, 1931. 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Honduras to the United States. Doctor 
Davila presented his letters of credence to President Hoover July 28, 1931. He is a graduate 
in law and political and social science of the Central University of Honduras, where he was 
for several years professor of political economy, statistics, and constitutional law. To the 
various periodicals which he has edited he contributed leading articles, principally of a political 
character. He has served his country as Consul General in New Orleans, Assistant Secretary 
of Foreign Relations, Secretary of the Financial Mission sent to Washington for the adjustment 
of the foreign debt, Minister of Public Instruction, and Minister of Finance and Public Credit. 
While holding the latter portfolio he was appointed Minister in Washington. 
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FROW BUENOS AIRES TO Ihe GREAT 
FALIS OF THE IGUAZU 


By Rosa Gracizta Vaupits Léprz pe Mrré’ 


I 


O write about the Argentine Republic, its natural beauty, 

wealth, and cultural and material resources would be a pleasant 
task under any circumstances, but to write for the American public 
is a privilege which is doubly welcome, especially when I am to de- 
seribe a journey to the great Falls of the Iguazu, where this river, 
which serves as part of the boundary between Argentina and Brazil, 
falls in majesty over a precipice more than 2 miles wide. 

It is a pleasant task, because before my eyes rises a gleaming vision 
of my great country, with its limitless plains, lofty mountains, broad 
rivers, virgin forests, deserts, Dantesque cliffs, immense reservoirs of 
water, and those boundless undulating wheat fields that caused Mr. 
Hoover to exclaim, ‘‘Argentina is the bread basket of the World!”’ 
And it is a privilege all the more grateful because brotherhood between 
nations is always strengthened by more intimate reciprocal knowledge. 
With them as with individuals, friendship deepens with increasing 
acquaintance. 

My nation admires the United States because it has come to know 
this country through its Edison, its Lindbergh; through its sky- 
scrapers and its tunnels; through its Far West and its Down East; 
through its Mississippi and its Hudson; through its fabulous industry 
and commerce; through its hardworking people, its liberty, its 48 
stars; and most of all, through its Washington and its Lincoln. 

One incident will show how and to what extent American heroes 
are reverenced. I still remember with what shocked surprise I 





1 Senora de Mir6, well-known Argentine poet whose charming verse has won for her a discriminating 
audience, is now residing in Washington, where her husband is Military Attaché of the Argentine 
Embassy.—EDITOR. 
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learned, at the age of 12, that Abraham Lincoln was not an Argentine. 
Such was the reverence with which my teachers had spoken of that 
great man, so often was his picture displayed in the schools, and to 
such a degree had I been carried away by my admiration for him, 
that I was amazed to learn the true nationality of my favorite hero. 
Nor can I have been alone in that mistake, in my desire to have for a 
compatriot a man whose grandeur of character filled us children with 
the same pride as did the virtues of our own national heroes. 

So it is with enthusiasm that I invite you to accompany me on a 
trip to Iguazu Falls; before our eyes will be unfolded a panorama 
of my native land as beautiful as it is unknown to the United States. 


i 


The trip to Iguazu Falls starts from Buenos Aires, that great port 
whose waters reflect the flags of all nations; Buenos Aires, which 1s 
situated on the Rio de la Plata, the widest river in the world, stretch- 
ing across to Uruguay 250 miles away, as far as Washington is from 
New York; Buenos Aires, that young Colossus, that beautiful, active, 
optimistic, and hard-working metropolis, certain of its own greatness, 
teeming with life like a beehive, a city true to the glorious past of the 
nation of whose destiny it is the pilot as 1t opens its arms to invite to 
the great Republic ‘‘all men from all over the world who wish to 
dwell on Argentine soil,” to quote from the preamble of the national 
constitution. 

As we steam out of the harbor into the broad river, delighted with 
the spectacle of this great basin wherein are welcomed transatlantic 
and coasting vessels both great and small, the fascinating sky line of 
Buenos Aires is silhouetted against the deep blue of the cloudless 
sky through the forest of masts swaying above the river. The heart 
of every Argentine citizen thrills with pride to realize that these 
ereat cargoes of wheat, that mountain of hides and those others of 
meat and of linseed, are the produce of his native land and, once 
loaded into capacious holds, will travel to distant countries, the reg- 
ular customers of the Argentine market. 

From the Rio de la Plata the steamer enters the Parana, that great 
waterway which laves the shores of three Republics and on whose 
banks lie the most progressive cities and the richest inland ports of 
the Republic of Argentina. On that river we shall travel eight days on 
our way to the unsurpassed spectacle of Iguazu Falls. We shall see 
natural ports with an incontestable future, such as San Nicolas de 
los Arroyos, which is biding its time until capitalists or industrialists 
with American enterprise make it the first port in that rich district; 
we shall stop at ports of an assured present and a limitless future, 
such as Rosario, whose lines of maritime communication connect it 
directly with Europe. 
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Rosario is a comparatively young city, an example of the real 
Argentina, of the expansion possible and inevitable in that privileged 
nation, where the land readily yields the Biblical hundredfold. 
From the deck we hear at close range the voices of the workers, the 
voices only because the majority are speaking in foreign tongues, 
Italian and English and German. Each is busy playing his impor- 
tant role of merchant or industrialist, as the case may be, all praising 
the greatness of the region and its wealth. Perhaps 10 or 15 years 
ago these men were newly arrived immigrants, full of the ambition 
and vigor of youth, eager to build their fortunes, which they are 
amassing surely and rapidly. 

As we follow the majestic Parana, before our wondering eyes is 
unrolled the spectacular moving picture of its picturesque banks, 
high and uneven. ‘These shores make natural loading stations, where 
elevators are unnecessary; the natives of the region put cereals 
aboard ship by sliding the cargo down great planks into the hold of 
vessels drawn alongshore. What will be the development of these 
ports when great capitalists become aware of their potentialities? 
The imagination fills out the picture, and Argentine eyes shine with 
pride at that prospect. 

As the steamer ascends the river, the shores become higher, and 
at a distance we glimpse the undulating country of the Argentine 
Mesopotamia—or Entre Rios, the Spanish equivalent, which is the 
name of this Province—a rich pasture land, well watered and shady. 
There the cattle are raised in an animals’ paradise; there agriculture 
is abundantly rewarded, thanks to a climate which knows neither 
extreme heat nor extreme cold, a beneficent rainfall, and the con- 
stant and enthusiastic labor of man. Beautiful estancias appear in 
this region; not only are they the traditionally hospitable homes 
famous in chronicle and romance ever since the early days of the 
colony, but they are also a kind of laboratory distilling the marvelous 
well-being of that incomparable region which raises the finest breeds 
of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, and which sees flourishing on its 
plains the finest wheat as well as the never-ending orange groves 
that waft to the Parana the aromatic perfume of their waxen flowers. 

The steamer arrives at Diamante, a pretty city situated on a high 
bank; at its feet the port palpitates breathlessly over its labor, the 
loading of great quantities of cereals bound for far-off lands. 

Two hours’ travel beyond Diamante, on the right-hand bank of 
the river, columns of smoke betray the existence of an industrial city; 
the many flour mills of Santa Fe thus proclaim its presence. We 
have now arrived at the granary of the Republic. The pampa of 
Santa Fe is one great wheat field and the city is one great mill, 
where the grain is converted into the whitest flour to make the 
sweetest bread in the world. 





Courtesy of International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
ROSARIO FROM THE AIR 


The second largest city of Argentina is situated on the Parana River, about 300 miles inland from the 
Atlantic. 





Courtesy of International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 


THE PORT OF SANTA FE 


Where great quantities of Argentina’s wheat are milled and shipped. 
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While the steamer is in dock let us look across at the left bank of 
the river, where lies another important city, Parana, the port farthest 
inland open to ocean-going vessels. As we proceed up the river 
there appears on the shore the charming profile of still another 
town; it is Barranqueras, a port which contributes to the national 
treasury the greatest customs revenue after Rosario. Through 
Barranqueras pass cotton, logs, tannin, peanuts, fruits, and every 
kind of produce from the Chaco, that untamed but potentially 
productive region where North American and European capital is 
beginning to organize in modern fashion the many industries estab- 
lished to utilize its rich products. 





HARVESTING WHEAT IN THE PROVINCE OF SANTA FE 


“Santa Fe, the granary of the Republic. The pampa is one great wheat field.” 


At this state of our voyage to Iguazu Falls the river describes a 
pronounced curve to the northeast, toward the western boundary 
of the territory of Misiones, the rich and picturesque subtropical 
region that is the home of ‘“‘green gold,’”’ or yerba maté. The in- 
fusion of leaves of this plant is our national drink, taking the place 
of tea and coffee; it is being adopted by European armies and in 
New York restaurants. 

In this section of the river the shores are extremely beautiful, for the 
forest comes down to the water’s edge, and the fresh coolness of the 
trees and the blended odors of many flowers penetrate even into the 
staterooms of the ship, whose sides are often brushed by great branches 
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stretching out over and sometimes into the water. The imposing 
majesty of the forest unrolls before our eyes a never-ending web of 
creeping and climbing plants and groves of numberless giant trees. 
Far away, in a clearing on the shore, and farther on in another and 
yet another, are ports, rungs on the ladder of progress in this region. 
These ports, which were founded but 10 years ago, are to-day small 
progressive cities. Among them El Dorado is especially noteworthy; 
its picturesque and exotic aspect is due to the fact that the majority 
of its inhabitants are Germans, who are devoting themselves to build- 








A VIEW ON THE UPPER PARANA 


A stretch of the upper river where heavily wooded shores and rocky cliffs descend abruptly to the water’s 
edge. 


ing up an assured future almost exclusively based on yerba maté, 
which they cultivate and exploit on a large scale. 

After passing through many small towns, of comparative unim- 
portance now but which within ancther decade will have developed 
into commercial and industrial centers, we arrive at Puerto Aguirre, 
the end of our journey by water. Here we disembark to continue 
the trip to the falls by motor through virgin forest, along a narrow 
road bordered by giant trees and hanging ferns, over great slippery 
rocks covered with strange mosses, under close-woven vines, erect 
palms, and trees covered with a mass of flowers. We follow the long 
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road, completely arched over with vegetation, until at the end of two 
hours we arrive at a clearing where it is possible once more to see the 
sky. Suddenly a great curtain of mist is discernible in the distance, 
and a constant murmur sounds from afar. 

UU 

The guide announces, ‘The falls!”’ We all look uncomprehend- 
ingly at that fantastic curtain, tracing on its lacy transparency the 
kaleidoscopic changes of rainbows that tremble in the air, marvelous 
as the fabled creations of fairies and magicians. As we proceed, lost 
in such thoughts, the distant murmur of which we have been aware 
grows louder, till it seems to be an echoing call. The cloud of rain- 
bows becomes clearer and the magic call more definite; now we see 
perfectly the iridescent cloud of mist, heavy near the ground but in- 
creasingly diaphanous as it rises until it is lost far on high in an inter- 
mingling of colors that would confound the brush of a master. 

Thus gloriously are heralded Iguazu Falls, the greatest beauty of 
my country and a phenomenon to whose majesty only the most gifted 
of pens can do justice. 

The road ends, and the rest of the journey must be made on foot in 
single file along a narrow path which crosses frail rustic bridges hung 
over the enchanting river that foams under our feet. Finally we 
arrive very close to this remarkable natural phenomenon, this acro- 
batic leap which the Iguazu River takes with extraordinary dexterity, 
falling in all more than 300 feet, or half as far again as Niagara, be- 
tween great cliffs, between forests of ferns, in the midst of a vast 
solitude. This grandeur, to the satisfaction of all tourists, has not 
been insulted by any factory or power plant, or anything which would 
mar the natural magnificence of the scene. 

How could the thunder of the falls but be heard from afar! The 
river hurls itself from the heights to the depths with dizzy speed; 
the falls are at the same time a leap and a rebound; the water descends 
to the depths and the measureless force of its plunge raises it again to 
the heights. And the impact of the wide river on the great stones 
which form its bed, the titanic bed capable of enduring that frightful 
shock, produces the mighty thunder which we first heard as an at- 
tenuated cry. The river seems to fall in amazement at its own feat! 
And it falls, here with a mad speed to the bottom of the abyss in a 
cataract called the Garganta del Diablo, the Devil’s Throat; there, 
quietly, gently, like white tresses tossed by the breeze, in the Bosetti; 
farther on, a wide rippling band of an extraordinary blue is the Buenos 
Aires Falls; and all cast themselves, each with its own beauty, over 
the precipice, to the great wonder and admiration of mankind. 
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Of all the falls, which taken together extend over a width of more 
than 2 miles, or approximately twice that of Niagara, the most im- 
pressive is undoubtedly that of the Devil’s Throat. Itis impossible to 
contemplate this cataract without a thrill of awe; the river roars, 
bellows, rages, rears, takes on every possible color, and leaps from the 
V-shaped channel which it has itself worn in the rock; its noise, its 
awesomeness, its size, have won for this section its expressive designa- 
tion. It is, in truth, an inferno—the water, dissolved into mist by 
the rude shock of the great fall, produces the perfect effect of steam, 
and to say that the water boils gives an exact idea of the scene: it 
boils and rises in wisps, in foam, in mist; it rises and falls thunderously, 
carrying with it enormous stones which are an insufficient evidence of 





THE IGUAZU FALLS 


The river just above the gorge called the Devil’s Throat. 


that force. On one of these giant rocks an American tourist carved a 
phrase, whose brevity contributes, better than any words of mine, to 
paint the grandeur of this fall: ““Poor Niagara!” The powerful 
majesty of the Devil’s Throat dwarfs the spirit of the strongest, 
makes him shiver with a spontaneous and sudden comprehension of 
his own insignificance. There is no tourist but stands overawed by 
that mighty spectacle. 

To see this part of the falls alone is worth the eight days which we 
spent in traveling from Buenos Aires, is well worth the difficult 
journey in rowboats necessary to view them close at hand, and com- 
pensates for the discomfort and danger of balancing oneself on the 
slippery surface of the damp rocks which emerge like the backs of 
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turtles from the midst of the waters. It overwhelms the imagination 
to think what industry may bring about on the day it harnesses the 
horsepower that gallops headlong, squandering its energy until the 
Teuazu falls exhausted and tamed into the quiet waters of the Parana. 

Compared with the Devil’s Throat, how docile and gentle is the 
beauty of the twin falls called Los Dos Hermanos, the Two Brothers. 
With what admirable symmetry do their waters slide over the height 
to fall like sleek locks over walls of thick ferns to the bottom of the 
changing channel! In the contemplation of this fall, our spirits relax 
from the sensation of the supernatural power inspired by the Devil’s 
Throat; as we gaze at its beautiful sheer drop, listen to the suave 
murmur of the gentle water, and feel the blessed coolness of its 
presence, an agreeable sensation of well-being pervades us, a desire to 
rest beside it, to remain under the shade of the trees, to le and gaze 
forever at that tranquil majesty which gains its effect without cyclo- 
pean effort, and which arouses wonder only because the water falls 
peacefully and calmly in the beautiful balance of brotherhood. 
Second only to these are the Bosetti and the Buenos Aires Falls, which 
with the others of the river’s 2 broad miles put Iguazu Falls in the 
front rank. 

I must confess that in conducting you to Iguazu Falls I have tem- 
pered my description lest you think my enthusiasm due in large part 
to patriotism. Yet it would take a far more able pen than mine to do 
justice to their wonders, and even then little would have been gained. 
To comprehend the mighty grandeur of Iguazu Falls, they must be 
visited in person. All eulogy is but ‘the shadow of a magnitude.” 





DEBE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL COFFEE CONFERENCE 


By C. R. CamEron 


American Consul General, Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Chairman of the United States 
Delegation 


ANTECEDENTS 


N 1902 there existed an overproduction of coffee, great quantities 

of which were held in storage, and to consider remedial measures 
there was convoked in New York a conference, sometimes referred 
to as the First International Coffee Conference. It was attended by 
representatives of the various American coffee-producing countries, 
the Brazilian representative being the Hon. J. F. Assis Brasil, former 
Brazilian Minister at Washington. That conference recommended 
the urgent convocation of a second conference, with delegates having 
plenipotentiary powers, for the purpose of perfecting some inter- 
national agreement to alleviate the coffee situation. Such a second 
conference was, however, delayed for almost 30 years, and only in the 
fall of 1930, when Assis Brasil became Minister of Agriculture of 
Brazil, was the matter again given serious consideration. Brazilian 
Federal Decree No. 19,491 of December 16, 1930, provided for the 
calling by the Brazilian Government of a new conference to take place 
‘in Sao Paulo on March 31, 1931, a date which was later altered to 
May 17. 

THE COFFEE PROBLEM 


The condition of overproduction of coffee, which was to be con- 
sidered by the Sao Paulo Conference, is apparent from the following 
table taken from the figures of Laneuville used in the conference, 
showing in sacks of 60 kilos (132 pounds), year by year from 1925-26 
to 1929-30, Brazilian production; other production; deliveries for 
consumption; and the balance remaining on hand: 


Coffee production and delivery for consumption, 1925—26 to 1929-30 












































Year 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 Total 
(Sacks of | (Sacks of | (Sacks of | (Sacks of (Sacks of | (Sacks 0, 

60 k.) 60 k.) 60 k.) 60 k.) 60 k.) 60 k.) 
Brazilian production ___-_---_- 15, 050, 000 | 14, 674, 000 | 26,139,000 | 10, 928, 000 | 29,074,000 | 95, 865, 000 
Other production --—--2------ 7,052,000 | 7,068,000 | 8, 003, 000 8, 660, 000 | 8, 273,000 | 39, 056, 000 
Total production_-__-_-- 22, 102, 000 | 21, 742,000 | 34, 142,000 | 19, 588, 000 | 37, 347, 000 | 134, 921, 000 
Delivery for consumption____| 21, 696, 000 | 21, 298, 000 | 23, 536, 000 22, 251, 000 | 23, 554, 000 | 112, 335, 000 
IDIeKen Cess=s === =e 406, 000 444, 000 | 10, 606, 000 | —2, 663, 000 | 13, 793, 000 | ! 22, 586, 000 

1 Total 5 years’ balance remaining on hand. 
71002—31—Bull. 9 2 901 
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SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The scene of the Second International Coffee Conference. Upper: A panoramic view of the city from the 
belvedere on Paulista Avenue. Lower: Two of the fine buildings bordering Anhangabahti Park. At 


the left, the Municipal Theater, where the opening session of the Conference was held on May 17, and at 
the right, the Hotel Esplanada. 
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It is seen that the total remaining on hand on June 30, 1930, as 
shown by the above table, was 22,586,000 sacks and the figures of the 
Sao Paulo Coffee Institute show that on the same date there were 
stored in Sao Paulo interior warehouses alone 21,209,730 sacks. 
Moreover, since September, 1929, the price of coffee (No. 4 Santos) 
had fallen in the New York market from 22 cents to 9 cents per 
pound. The problem of the conference was to endeavor to discover 
some means of equilibrating the world’s production and consumption 
of coffee; some delegates were ready to consider specifically the matter 
of prices. 





Photograph by C. R. Cameron 


PARTY OF DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE CONGRESS WITH 
THEIR BRAZILIAN HOSTS AT FAZENDA MARTINHO, RIBERAO PRETO 


ORGANIZATION 


The conference was inaugurated by the Hon. Lindolpho Collor, 
Brazilian Minister of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, in the Munici- 
pal Theatre of Sao Paulo on May 17, 1931, being attended by dele- 
gates from Brazil, Colombia (arrived June 13), Ecuador, the United 
States, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Great Britain, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Portugal, El Salvador, and Venezuela. They elected as 
president Dr. Henrique de Souza Queiroz, Brazilian delegate, a well- 
known coffee planter, at one time a director of the Sao Paulo Coffee 
Institute, and now president of the Sociedade Rural Brasileira, the 
most important agricultural society of Sao Paulo. The chairman of 
the United States delegation and the delegates of El Salvador and 
Mexico were named secretaries, all the chiefs of delegations in turn 
acting as vice presidents. Several plenary sessions were then held, 
at which the organization of the conference was completed and com- 
mittees appointed, after which the Brazilian authorities took the 
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Photographs by C. R. Cameron 
MAIN STREETS OF THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE ZONE 


Upper: Main street of Marilia, a boom town of the Alto Paulista zone, which in four years has grown 
from 5 individuals to 6,000, due to the fact that soil and climate promote an extraordinarily rapid growth 
of young coffee, and this has attracted settlers. Lower: Main street of Riberao Preto, in the heart of 
the coffee zone. This is a typical coffee city which grew up after the declaration of the Republic in 
1889, its rise accompanying the expansion of the coffee industry. 
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foreign delegates on a week’s excursion to the coffee zones of the 
interior. 
TRIP TO COFFEE PLANTATIONS 


From May 21 to May 28, 1931, inclusive, the delegates traveled 
through the coffee-producing areas of Sao Paulo and Parana, going 
by rail to Campinas over the Paulista Railway, thence to Riberao 
Preto via the Mogyana Railway, and by automobile from the latter 
city to Araraquara. From Araraquara the party journeyed by rail 
to Pisa on the Noroeste Railway, then by automobile to Marilia and 
vicinity on the Alto Paulista Railway, reaching the Sorocabana Rail- 





A COFFEE FAZENDA 


‘At times one rides for miles over a rolling country with only coffee trees in sight. 


way at Cuata. Here a special train was boarded, from which were 
visited coffee plantations on the Alto Sorocabana Railway and on 
the Sao Paulo-Parana Railway in the northern part of the State of 
Parana, as well as on the southern Sorocabana Railway in the State 
of Sao Paulo. 

This journey included the inspection of plantations in all the prin- 
cipal coffee zones of Sao Paulo, including plantations almost a cen- 
tury old in Campinas and vicinity; the famous terra roxa (purple 
earth) coffee country of Riberao Preto; and the Araraquara zone, 
which is now in its prime and an important center of coffee production 
of Sao Paulo. The Noroeste section includes considerable terra roxa 
and here, as well as on the Alto Paulista, the party saw enormous 
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numbers of young trees which will shortly come into production. 
The Alto Paulista zone (Garga, Marilia, and Pompeia) is mostly 
sandy loam and notable for the rapid development of young coffee 
trees, although probably their rapid aging as well. On the Alto 
Sorocabana many small holdings of 10,000, 20,000, or 50,000 trees 
were observed, in contrast to the preponderance of larger plantations 
in most other zones. In northern Parana and southern Sao Paulo 
are regions of terra roxa of extraordinary richness where the coffee 
trees attain a height and a general development greater than that 
observed anywhere else. 


A COFFEE TREE IN 
FLOWER 





The general impression left upon the delegates by this most en- 
lightening journey was that an active effort was being made, especially 
in the older zones such as those of Riberao Preto and Campinas where 
yields are low and production costs high, to produce a larger percent- 
age of the so-called ‘‘washed coffee’; that is, a high-grade coffee 
produced by the wet process. It was further evident that the pro- 
duction of coffee in Sao Paulo seems bound to increase rapidly during 
the next few years, when the millions of young trees in the Noroeste, 
Alto Paulista, and Parana regions come into bearing. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that one plantation in Campinas, 
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which was visited by the party, had trees 80 years old or more, which 
were producing well, due to the use of fertilizer and careful treatment. 
The owner does not permit these trees to be injured by the common 
process of derrico, or stripping. 


STRIPPING 


The delegates had an opportunity to observe the different systems 
of harvesting in vogue here. Coffee blooms, and consequently ripens, 
over a period of about three months, and the tree during the middle 
of the ripening period will have green berries, ripe berries, and berries 


COFFEE BERRIES 





already dried up. The system of derrigo, or stripping, which has 
heretofore been so common in Sao Paulo, consists in going over the 
trees but once about the middle of latter part of the ripening period, 
the operator seizing the branch in his left hand and with the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, with a stripping motion, tearing off 
all the berries on the branch, including green, ripe, and dry, which 
are sometimes caught in a basket, but usually fall to the ground, and 
are then swept up, sieved, and sacked. This somewhat violent but 
rapid method tears off many leaves as well as buds and, during the 
late season, some young berries of next year’s harvest, since the coffee 
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blossoms for the following harvest during the months of August, 
September, and October, and the harvesting of the crop may easily 
continue over into these months. The system of derrico has been 
claimed, with reason, to injure greatly the yield of the following 
year. Moreover, beans produced from immature berries constitute 
one of the elements tending to give the coffee beverage the astringent 
flavor known as “‘hard,”’ whereas beans properly produced from fully 
ripe berries tend to produce a more desirable ‘‘soft”’ flavor. The 
flavor most sought after in the New York market, the smooth, slightly 
acid taste, which characterizes certain northern South American and 
Central American coffees, is termed ‘‘mild.’’ 
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Photograph by C. R. Cameron 





YOUNG COFFEE TREES 
Trees only 2 years and 8 months old, near Maritia in the Alto Paulista zone, as large as 5-year-old trees 


in some of the other zones. These are already producing fruit, although coffee trees usually do not bear 
before their fourth year. 


NATURAL HARVEST 


Recently, Sao Paulo has endeavored to introduce the colheita 
natural, or “natural harvest.’”’ It consists in waiting until the 
berries ripen, or even become dry, and then shaking the tree, or 
gently beating the branches with a pole, causing the berries to drop 
upon the ground. In practice, it is necessary to repeat the process 
several times. When a considerable portion of the harvest has 
ripened, laborers go over the plantation, especially after a rain, which 
leaves the berries heavy and ready to fall, and shake or pole the 
trees. This operation is repeated two or three times at intervals, 
and the last time the operator uses his hand to pick off the remaining 
berries. The ‘‘natural harvest,’”’ with many modifications, is rapidly 
coming into vogue. 


A 50-YEAR-OLD 
COFFEE TREE 


A tree on Fazenda Santa 
Eliza, Campinas, which 
is still producing well. 
Coffee trees sometimes 
live to be 100 years old, 
although their most fruit- 
ful period is when they 
are from 10 to 30 years old. 
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ORANGE TREE AT FAZENDA CHAPADAO 


Most fazendas have fruit orchards which are producing especially well this year 
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WET-CURING PROCESS 


The coffee berries brought in from the field in sacks are cured in 
accordance with one or the other of two systems known as the wet 
process and the dry process. The wet process is ordinarily applied 
to ripe berries; that is, in the juicy, pulpy state. They usually 
arrive from the field mixed with the dried and green berries, as well 
as with stones and lumps of earth of a similar size, the mass being 
thrown into a tank of water. The stones and dirt go to the bottom, 
the dried coffee floats on the top (whence its name of boza, or floater), 
whereas the ripe and green berries, being of a specific gravity almost 
the same as water, do not sink, but at the same time go somewhat 
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COFFEE DEPULPER 
The depulper consists of a cylinder with fine teeth which tear off the outer skin and break the berry into 
halves. The mass then passes into a revolving perforated cylinder, which permits the two small halves 


containing the coffee beans to pass out, the more bulky skin with the fruity portion attached remaining 
in the cylinder. 


below the surface. This permits separation of the boia from the 
remainder, and as the green berries are hard and are not affected 
by the fine teeth of the depulper, a special rubber section back of 
the depulping cylinder permits the green berries to pass through, 
the ripe berries (which contain two easily separated halves) being 
broken up into three parts, namely, the two half berries, or beans, 
and the skins. The depulped mass passes inside a perforated re- 
volving cylinder which permits the smaller half berries to fall through 
into the tank below, but retains the bulky skins. The halves are 
covered by a pulp which, on account of the molasseslike consistency 
of the juice, can be dried only with difficulty and might decay and 
injure the flavor of the coffee. To break down this sticky pulp, 
they are permitted to ferment for about 12 hours, after which the 
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pulp is easily washed off, leaving the beans in their pure white parch- 
ment shells. The Jatter are then dried in the sun on the terreiro 
(drying ground, usually covered with cement, brick, etc.), and later 
hulled. The wet process produces a coffee having a bluish green 
tint which is greatly desired by buyers. This coffee, known in the 
New York market as ‘‘washed coffee”, is better flavored, since the 
green berries, to which the hard taste is in part attributable, have 
been eliminated. 

Very recently it has been asserted that fermentation and the direct 
rays of the sun are injurious and that better-flavored coffee is pro- 


A MOST MODERN AND 
APPROVED COFFEE 
CONVEYOR 


Consisting of a pipe through 
which a stream of water 
flows, conveying the coffee 
and permitting delivery 
at any part of the drying 
grounds. The receptacle 
mounted on wheels has 
perforations at the bottom 
through which the water 
escapes, passing through a 
grating in the cement 
floor. 
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duced by cleaning the depulped half berries with cloths and drying 
artificially, or at least without exposing to the direct rays of the sun. 


DRY-CURING PROCESS 


Much simpler than the wet process is the dry-curing process, which 
is still used on the majority of the plantations. After removing the 
dirt and stones in a tank of water, as explained above, the berries 
are transported to the drying ground, spread out in the sun, plowed 
and worked to insure uniform drying, heaped up and covered with 
a tarpaulin at night and when rain threatens, until at the end of 
several days or a week the berries are dry and may be stored for 





Courtesy of Revista da Sociedade Rural Brasileira 


DRYING GROUNDS 


During the drying process, which requires from 2 to 15 days, the berries are continually raked over, and 
then toward nightfall mounded and covered with canvas to keep them dry. In the upper photograph 
at the left is shown the sluice by which the coffee is conveyed to the drying grounds. This is one of 


the cheapest and most efficient methods of conveying coffee, and is used whenever the lay of the land 
and an abundance of water permits. 
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hulling. However, dryers using artificial heat are being installed 
every year in increasing numbers. Various reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by the writer on the trip will make these explanations 
more intelligible. 


WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 


After returning from the interior, the conference settled down to 
hard work. The Brazilian delegates were inclined to advocate the 
restriction of coffee production, or at least of exportation, and the 
adoption of some plan to assure a more remunerative price for the 
coffee producers. However, it soon became evident that practically 
all the countries represented, except Brazil, were opposed to all such 
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LAWN AT FAZENDA CAMBUHY 


A British-owned plantation in the Araraquara zone. 


measures. They asserted that in the case of their various countries, 
restriction of production was unnecessary, since the crop, being almost 
all mild coffee, was regularly sold with no carry-over from year to 
year. In view, moreover, of the results attending various efforts 
made during recent years in different parts of the world to valorize 
the price of certain commodities, the efficacy of similar efforts applied 
to the case of coffee was profoundly doubted by most of the delegates. 
Nevertheless, measures which all the delegates could agree upon most 
enthusiastically were those aiming to provide more accurate statistics 
and an increased consumption of coffee. Accordingly, a project was 
adopted looking toward the establishment of an International Coffee 
Bureau for the purpose of collecting statistics and of studying meas- 
ures for propaganda and the best means of obtaining favors for the 
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coffee industry as regards financing, transportation, tariff barriers, 
etc. A complete English translation of this project is annexed hereto. 
Its realization depends upon the action of an international convention 
to meet in Lausanne during the month of July, 1932. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the adoption of this project, an important and val- 
uable result of the conference was the thorough discussion of the com- 
plex coffee problem from all its angles by the assembled delegates of 
so many countries, and the resulting opportunity to ascertain the 
viewpoint of all concerned. The cooperation of the coffee-producing 
countries, even in the matter of increasing consumption, marks a 
definite step in advance and may lead to cooperation in other funda- 
mental matters. Brazil, as stated, is improving the quality of its 
production and through the authoritative declarations of the President 
of the conference, Dr. Henrique de Souza Queiroz, has expressed the 
opinion that although there may be no superproduction of mild coffees 
at the present, the time will soon come when the producers of mild 
coffees may find it to their advantage to cooperate in the matter of 
limitation. 

All the visiting delegates left the final session of the conference on 
June 17 with a feeling of profound admiration for the vast organiza- 
tion of Brazil’s coffee industry and the wonderful resources of the 
section of the country which they had been able to visit. The 
Brazilians proved themselves to be most delightful hosts, and the trip 
through the interior of the state left an indelible impression upon the 
foreign delegates. None of us, I am sure, will ever think of the Sao 
Paulo Conference without calling to mind the kindnesses received 
from its courtly President, and from those who so solicitously accom- 
panied the party through the interior, Dr. Augusto Ramos, Dr. Hen- 
rique Dumont Villares, and especially Col. Arthur Diederichsen, the 
leader and director of the excursion. 


ANNEX 


PROJECT APPROVED BY THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL COFFEE CONFERENCE AT 
ITS PLENARY SESSION HELD IN THE CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF SAO PAULO, 
JUNE 16, 1931 


(Translation of C. R. Cameron) 


The coffee countries attending the present conference agree to recommend the 
creation of an International Coffee Bureau with the powers enumerated below: 

ARTICLE 1. Organization of statistics of production and consumption of coffee 
and of the principal products competing therewith. 

Art. 2. Study and application of measures for developing the consumption of 
coffee and opening new markets (propaganda of a general character, combating 
of substitutes, the ways and means of bettering the commercial and distributing 
systems). 
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Art. 3. Study and cooperation with the competent authorities for the purpose 
of securing a reduction of customs tariffs in order to place the product in the hands 
of the consumer at the lowest possible price, thereby facilitating the increase of 
consumption. 

Art. 4. Study of the most adequate means of financing coffee industry and 
commerce as well as of the advisability of creating an International Coffee Bank. 

Art. 5. Study of the means and costs of the transportation of coffee to the 
various consuming markets, as well as of measures for bettering and cheapening 
such transportation. 

Art. 6. For the organization of the International Coffee Bureau this conference 
requests the Brazilian Government to invite, sending them copies of this project, 
all the countries producing and exporting coffee and the others which participated 
in the present conference to send their delegates to an international convention 
to meet in Lausanne at the latest during the course of the month of July, 1932. 

Section 1. Each country shall send a delegate with full powers, it being 
established that in such convention there will be considered only the organi- 
zation of the International Coffee Bureau in accordance with the bases fixed 
in this project. 

Src. 2. The answers of the countries invited to take part in the convention 
should be obtained before the 15th day of June, 19382, and communicated as 
soon as received to all the countries invited. 

Src. 3. It is hereby determined that the establishment of the bureau 
will be effected only in case of the participation of the entire number, or at 
least of the great majority, of the countries producing coffee. 

Art. 7. The Lausanne convention will decide regarding the meeting of new 
conferences which will take cognizance of the work of the International Coffee 
Bureau and of the action of the inspector named to fiscalize its services, as well 
as treat of matters relating to coffee. 

Sole paragraph.—The inspector to which the present article refers shall 
be elected by a three-quarters majority of the delegates attending the 
convention. 

Art. 8. The funds for the upkeep of the International Coffee Bureau shall be 
furnished by the various countries in proportion to their average coffee exporta- 
tion during the past three years, it being determined that the quota of contribu- 
tion for the first year, which will be principally of organization, shall not exceed 
5 cents of the dollar per sack of 60 kilos. 

Sole paragraph.—It is understood that each country will have liberty to 
decide as regards the origin of the amount corresponding thereto as a quota 
for the International Coffee Bureau. 

Arr. 9. It is understood that the propaganda to be made by the International 
Coffee Bureau will have a general character not mentioning marks of origin or 
of any other kind, and that each country will retain full liberty to carry on prope- 
ganda of its own product as may suit it best. 

Art. 10. The duration of the International Coffee Bureau will be for three 
years for the first period, and may be extended for successive periods of five years 
in the judgment of the conferences, which will meet in accordance with article 7. 

Art. 11. The International Coffee Bureau will study the advisability of pro- 
posing at one of the future conferences the creation of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration which, functioning in the bureau, may take cognizance of the matters 
submitted thereto for redress.! 

Art. 12. The powers of the International Coffee Bureau may be amplified by 
unanimous consent of the countries participating therein. 








1 Article 11 was adopted over the negative votes of the United States and Great Britain. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA, FISCAL YEAR 1930-31 


By Matiupa PHiniies 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


NITED STATES trade with the 20 Latin American Republics 
U in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, continued to show the 
effect of the world-wide economic depression. Imports from Latin 
America, amounting to $535,873,000, dropped by 37 per cent from 
the value in 1929-30, owing chiefly to lower price levels, while exports, 
totaling $464,404,000, showed a decline of 41 per cent, largely due to 
smaller shipments. 

The following table, compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, 
shows the value of the trade of the United States with each of the 
Republics of Latin America for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1930 
and 1931: 


Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 months ended June 30 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 




















Imports Exports Total trade 
Country 
1930 | 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 1931 
A eee | 

INTIG 1 C0 Sten hae An Arta cep ROR See See Se $101, 649 | $59,367 | $138,090 | $85, 367 | $239,739 | $144, 734 
Guatemalas! ieee ae ee ee 8, 038 | 5, 741 9, 703 | 6,169; 17, 741 | 11, 910 
NIRS alive. OS Sess ee ie rab ee SNES Be ee 3, 159 2, 924 6, 825 3, 854 9, 984 | 6, 778 
FLOM Cinaste se eiuce er eee ees UE ene nk oem eee 13, 532 11, 722 12, 124 7,095 | 25,656) 18,817 
INT CARAS Uae ioe ae ee ee ene 4, 604 | 2, 632 6, 339 4, 085 10, 943 | 6, 717 
@ostapRicattst a. ves Aa Se ee 5, 010 | 4, 329 6, 168 4,121 11,178 8, 450 
Pam ana aes Ns is ae ie oe 2 DSS 4, 937 | 4, 860 41, 887 28, 232 46, 824 33, 092 
Cub ate e ER ea estes Aas ae 150,210 | 96,780] 115, 726 66, 386 | 265, 936 163, 166 
Dominicanekiepulbli clas ae eee 7, 877 | 4, 541 11, 0382 7, 760 18, 909 12, 301 
FLAT Ie See Rae Oe erie Eee eee Soe 1, 376 719 7,917 5, 866 9, 293 6, 585 
North American republics___----___- 300, 392 | 193,615 | 355,811 218, 935 | 656, 203 | 412, 550 
107, 987 | 35, 409 | 173, 821 88,805 | 281, 809 124, 215 
314 | 107 5. 588 2, 699 5, 902 2, 806 
170, 126 | 120, 707 78, 604 37, 745 248, 731 158, 451 


77, 532 43, 432 51, 320 38, 077 | 128, 852 81, 509 
105,812 | 84,304 33, 270 22,449 ; 139, 081 106, 753 














| = 5,523 4,719 5, 302 3, 975 10, 825 8, 694 
Paraguay ! | 425 | 228 1, 438 905 1686329 lees 
Er unrs Ewe ee a 2 ie ee enewe re are eee ee | 28,966 | 13,385 21, 817 10,597 | 50, 788 23, 982 
Wii cuay2) eee eee ee 15,646 | 5, 210 24, 622 16,422 | 40, 268 21, 632 
NTICIeNVADT:) be eee a eg So ue at ems 7 a | 42,088 | 34, 757 38, 531 23, 795 80, 569 58, 552 

South American republics__--_-_-__- | 554,370 | 342,258 | 434,313 | 245,469 | 988, 683 587, 727 
Motaleatiny Amer ca seeeas = ee eet = | 854, 762 | 535,873 | 790,124 | 464, 404 1, 644, 886 | 1, 000, 277 




















1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to 
Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay but to the countries in which the ports of departure or entry are located. 
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CHILEAN FOLK MUSIC’ 


By Humperto ALLENDE 


EFORE discussing the characteristics of Chilean folk music I 
wish to point out that the term has been somewhat abused by 
confusing in that concept three entirely separate things—pure folk 
music, music pretending to an artistic effect and garnished with tags 
of folk song, and stylized works of art inspired by folk compositions. 
Pure folk music springs from the villager or country dweller blessed 
by nature with the artistic gift. His song travels from village to 
village, degenerating only in the perverted atmosphere of great cities. 
Such music has been used as a blind by those who, lacking natural 
gifts or not wishing to undertake serious technical studies, imitate 
or rather counterfeit it for mercenary ends. Such pseudoartists do 
not live in the rural districts, and are not in contact with the true 
creators of national folk music. Their compositions are not considered 
seriously by folklorists because they emanate from urban surround- 
ings which transform men into an artificial and self-centered crowd. 
“Great cities are dangerous to the music of the people,” a well- 
known Spanish professor has said. ‘‘It is easy to see through the 
‘popular’ (not folk) music that is acclaimed by the public devoted to 
poor musical comedy and other spectacles of low artistic order. No 
less fatal is the harm of ‘North Americanism’,” he adds. ‘‘To take the 
place of the artless song, the spontaneous folk dance, such substi- 
tutes are offered as the brutal stridency of the jazz band—an im- 
ported negro music, vitiated by the degraded atmosphere of the 
cabaret but raised to the rank of a fashionable art by decadent youth. 
It is needless to say that such offerings are no longer the music of the 
people but music alien to the people.” 

On the other hand, the author of a stylized composition does not 
copy pure folk art but, taking his inspiration from its essence, digni- 
fies it with beautiful harmonization and enshrines it In approved forms. 

In order not to wound national susceptibilities, I may cite three 
Spanish pieces to demonstrate the difference which exists between 
pure, degenerate, and stylized folk music. The first is a fragment 
belonging to the group of 43,000 songs published by the Orfedé Catala 
of Barcelona; the second, one of the many bad compositions on which 
music stores thrive; and the last, Albéniz’s Triana, where we hear the 
motives of the first composition enriched by harmonization and set 
forth in impeccable style. 





1 A lecture delivered by Senor Allende in Santiago, Chile, October 21, 1930, and published in Comuna y 
Hogar for November. ‘The points discussed were illustrated by vocal and instrumental numbers. Senor 
Allende is himself a brilliant composer. His Voice of the Streets has for some time been a number in 
demand on the programs of Pan American music given from time to time at the Pan American Union. 
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Having corrected a common mistake in the classification of folk 
music, I shall pass on to an analysis of that of indigenes and creoles. 


ARAUCANIAN MUSIC 


The Araucanians,’ the indigenes of Chile, live scattered through- 
out the country with their wives and children, in dwellings called 
rucas, never grouped in cities or even villages. Although all ethnolo- 
gists agree that the Araucanians learned from the Incas the arts of 
AN ARAUCANIAN 

CHIEF 


Portrait by an Argentine 
artist, Ramon Subirats. 





pottery and weaving, no one has ever claimed that at the same time 
they learned the art of music. And there is no evidence that such 
was the case, for the musical systems and the instruments of the two 
have nothing in common. 

While the Incas preferred the 5-tone scale, the songs of the Arau- 
canians were derived, in the main, from the major scale, the only one 
which the trompe and the trutruca, their favorite instruments, were 
capable of producing. 





2 The Araucanians are the aboriginal inhabitants of southern Chile, noted for their heroic struggles to 
preserve their independence.—EDITOR. 
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Araucanian instruments are not as numerous as those of the 
Mexicans or Peruvians. The most common percussion instrument 1s 
the cultrén, similar to the Peruvian tinya. It is a wooden receptacle, 
open sometimes at one end, sometimes at both, like a drum. The 
opening or openings are covered with skin, fastened at the sides with 
horsehair cords. Into the receptacle small stones are put, and the 
instrument is played with one or two sticks or simply with the fingers. 
To keep the skin taut, it is heated before the fire. The huasa is a 
gourd containing small stones. The casca-huilla is a kind of tinkling 
bell. 

Among the wind instruments the trutruca takes first place; it 1s a 
conical tube made from a variety of bamboo called quila. At the 
end of it the Araucanians put a cow’s horn to serve as bell. The 
construction of this instrument is laborious, for they split the wood 
from one end to the other and hollow out the inside; then they join 
the two halves and cover them with horse gut. An example of this 
instrument which I own is 8% feet long and produces exactly the 
major scale beginning with middle C. 

The trompe, guimbarda, or birimbao, known throughout the world as 
the jew’s-harp, has become quite common among the Araucanians. 
The syrinx, or pipes of Pan, very popular among the Peruvian 
indigenes, is unknown among the Araucanians. Some few play the 
guitar or the violin. It may be affirmed that the only instruments 
genuinely Araucanian are the cultriéin, the pifilea (a pipe), and the 
trutruca. The others are later adaptations, and the natives who have 
not come in contact with civilization are ignorant of string instru- 
ments. The strong and virile Araucanians are so fond of music that 
not only do the children practice it in their games, but the adults 
associate it with all the important acts of their life. 

In the machitin, or prayers for the recovery of the sick, the medicine 
women, called machis, intone a ritual chant to the accompaniment of 
the cultrim. One such machi chant runs as follows: ‘‘The sick man is 
very ill; he fell ill of an affection of the heart. We all pray to God 
that the sick man may improve.” 

The machis go through four months of initiation, and the presenta- 
tion of the new machis to the public is made with great solemnity. 
During this ceremony the head machi dances the purtin to the sound 
of the trutruca or of the cultrtin. The machi accompanies all her 
ritual chants with the cultruin. When a member of the family returns 
home after long absence he is received with the Chant of Welcome. 
From religious festivals the guillatun, or prayer to the most important 
spirits, has survived; this is accompanied by popular festivities. 
The guillatin is celebrated to pray the gods either to send rain or 
to cause the rain to cease. In this ceremony the oldest machi chants 
a supplication, and then all the machis dance to the sound of pifilcas 
and trutrucas. 
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Threshing by trampling the grain underfoot is practiced among the 
Araucanians to the sound of cultrunes, pifileas, and casca-huillas. In 
the complicated burial ceremony, the same instruments are played. 

The lover proposes by singing to his beloved an original song. 
Sometimes a woman sings her sorrow over the fact that her husband 
has expressed his desire to take another wife. 


ARAUCANIAN MUSICAL SYSTEM 


The trutruca and the trompe can only produce the major scale, of 
which F, G, A, and B are most commonly used. Often the pieces 
played on the trutruca end with a run going to A in the second octave 
above middle C or to high C. 

Vocal music, unaccompanied, is characterized by the small number 
of different notes used; these are all in the lower register. I have 
heard many songs which did not have a range of more than a fourth. 

When the indigene alternates vocal and instrumental music, the 
latter repeats the former exactly, because while he plays he is mentally 
following the words of the song. The intervals of pure vocal music do 
not correspond with those of the European chromatic scale. The 
Araucanian often uses an interval which may be considered as a 3-4 
tone and a third which is less than minor, more or less like the interval 
which separates the sixth and seventh tones of the major scale. 
Their music can not be said to fall strictly within any one system. 

As for rhythms, those with an accent on every third beat pre- 
dominate, but occasionally, though rarely, those with an accent on 
every other beat are used. Both song and dance music is very brief; 
it is simply repeated until the dancers are weary. As the Araucanians 
have no metrical system, all their songs are in prose. European 
music has had no influence whatsoever on theirs. 


CREOLE FOLK MUSIC 


The origin of creole folk music in Chile must be sought in the early 
colony, for it is absolutely untouched by indigenous music. The 
natives never mixed with the creole population, and as the colonists 
were exclusively Spanish, there is no doubt that it was they who were 
the source of creole music in Chile. On this account, to explain 
more clearly what was kept and what discarded, it 1s necessary to 
draw a parallel between the development of folk music in Spain and 
in Chile. 

Spanish folk music is of oriental origin. In Chile, this same origin 
may be discerned in the movements of folk dances, in the rhythms 
and in the turns of some melodies. 

The Moors in Spain invented and spread the zegel, a song with a 
refrain, from which sprang the petenera and the jota. The song with a 
refrain is the most popular in Chile. 
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Courtesy of ‘* Comuna y Hogar’’ 


EXCERPTS FROM FOUR FOLK DANCES 


In the fifteenth century, the Spanish people assimilated these verses, 
changing them into the literary genre known as romance, accompanied 
on the laid, vihuela, or zampona (lutes). The melody of the romances 
was repeated over and over to the end, but always with new em- 
bellishments, as was the custom of the Arabs. Among us, the popu- 
lar instrument par excellence is the guitar, with the harp a second 
choice; wind and percussion instruments are not liked. In Chile 
the music does not vary when repeated with subsequent stanzas, nor 
have the embellishments of Spanish music been accepted. 

In the sixteenth century the regional folk song was born in Spain, 
with characteristics peculiar to each Province. In Chile the national 
character of creole music became apparent only in the nineteenth 
century. 
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A characteristic aspect of folk dancing is that it always takes place 
out of doors. The custom of accompanying the dancers by the clap- 
ping of the spectators so that all share in the diversion was practiced 
among the Moors as well as among the Andalusians and among our 
country dwellers. One such Moorish festival, held out of doors with 
music and dancing, was the zambra. I believe that therein is to be 
found the origin both of the dance called zamacueca, so popular in 
Chile, and of its name. 

In the sixteenth century Lope de Rueda appeared; he was the 
real creator of the truly popular theater. It was he who ‘‘first made 
the farce of good repute,” according to Agustin Rojas, his successor. 
His farces had a chorus for four voices at the beginning, another 
between the acts, and a third at the end. The song at the beginning 
was soon omitted, and the others were replaced by dances and songs. 


THE ZAMACUECA 


A traveler in Chile 80 years ago 
thus describes the zamacueca: 
““A couple rise and stand fac- 
ing each other a few yards 
apart. The guitar strikes up, 
the song commences, and the 
bystanders clap their hands, 
beating time to the music. 
The dancers advance and 
retreat coquettishly, circling 
around, or moving to one side 
as caprice may suggest, but 
always facing each other, and 
waving their handkerchiefs 
continually, as they wind 
through the ever-changing 
mazes. Neither step nor fig- 
ure is arbitrary, which adds 
much to the beauty and inter- 
est of the dance. The music, 
though a monotonous repeti- 
tion of a few notes, is soul- 
stirring; and the verses, if not 
very poetical, serve to enliven 
the dance. 





The entr’acte song was the forerunner of the tonadilla (eighteenth 
century), a short dramatic piece with a popular plot. The characters 
were dressed with elegance, which they called tono, according to 
Felipe Pedrell. 

But I lean to the other derivation, based on the word tonada, which 
claims that the ballads of the jongleurs who frequented the court of 
Alfonso X of Castile were narrative and used one or two melodies, 
with a tornada; that is, with a repetition of the first. The music 
imitated street cries, crude couplets, and zambras. In some Chilean 
tonadas street songs are interpolated as a kind of refrain, and the 
zamacueca rhythm, described below, also appears frequently. 

Spanish folk music was influenced by that of America, which in 
spite of its Spanish origin was quite different because of its contact 
with indigenous music. This was especially true in Mexico and Peru, 
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whose indigenous population is very large, but not in the case of Chile, 
where the Araucanians have always been a very small part of the 
population and where, moreover, they never mixed with the creoles. 

In Spain the words of the threshing song and of some others are 
merely incidental. The singing is the main thing; a single line is 
enough to occupy the fantasy of the singer for a long time. These 
purely oriental variations, however, found no echo in the Chilean 
environment; they do not harmonize with the rude and virile tem- 
perament of our country folk. 

In the Spanish jota, sevillana, fandango, or bolero, the dancers’ feet 
are agile and unceasingly active, and their arms move gracefully over 
their heads, but their bodies are practically immobile. This charac- 
teristic has been kept in the Chilean zamacueca, as has been proved 
by the feat of those who have succeeded in balancing on their heads 
throughout the dance a large glass containing liquid. 

Since little music of the old-time dances has been preserved, we 
have to repair to the chronicles and to tradition for information con- 
cerning it. Nevertheless, in private collections we have found 
sufficient documentation to follow the line of evolution of our folk 
music. The most complete collection of Chilean folk songs and 
dances, and of others brought to the country during the nineteenth 
century, is undoubtedly that of Don Luis Sandoval, professor in our 
National Conservatory of Music. This collection is of such impor- 
tance that it should be published by the Government. 

From this collection I have chosen three dances, the sajuriana, the 
cuando, and the refalosa, which were formerly in vogue in Chile. 
In two of them may be found in embryo the characteristic motifs of 
our folk music. It is said that these dances were introduced into this 
country by the troops that accompanied General José de San Martin 
in 1817. 

The sajuriana consists of a slow movement in 3-4 time followed by a 
rapid 2-4 movement in habanera rhythm. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the sajuriana is still danced in some villages of the south, our folk 
music has been influenced neither by its melody nor by its rhythm. 

The cuando is made up of a movement sung in minuet time, fol- 
lowed by another which is both sung and danced in 6-8 time. Toward 
the end of this movement the rhythm is twice interrupted by two 
measures in the time of the original minuet. 

The refalosa begins in waltz time, changed to a rapid movement 
similar to that of our tonada, as in the case of the cuando, but without 
the interpolated measures of the initial movement. 

None of these dances, however, has been definitely adopted by our 
people. It may be asserted that to-day there exists in Chile but one 
genuine folk dance, the zamacueca. The couple dancing it symbolize 
a hen and a cock. Every gesture of the dancers and the words with 
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which the bystanders animate them agree with the symbol. The 
zamacueca is often called simply cueca; it is probable that this name 
is derived from clueca, meaning brooding hen. 

The zamacueca is sung only in the major mode. When it is sung 
by two voices, the second part is a third lower. Neither the words 
nor the music obey fixed rules; fragments are repeated or interpolated 
in the most capricious manner. The number of measures varies 
between 26, 30, or more, preceded by an instrumental introduction 
of 8 to 10 measures. 

It is characteristic of folk music to end on a third or fifth, almost 
never an octave above the keynote. The harmony is poor, since only 
the tonic chords and the dominant seventh and ninth appear, with the 
peculiarity that the ninth de- 
scends a quarter tone. The sub- 
dominant is seldom heard. 

The tonadas which the Span- 
iards brought to South America 
during the conquest were quite 
different from those of present- 
day Chile. Thanks to the fa- 
mous Spanish musician Francisco 
Salinas, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, we are able to know the 
authentic popular melodies of his 
time. 

The selective instinct of our 
people is remarkable; the merry, 

ase animated rhythm of certain old 

EDO NTELUUROGN of a ot Valencian dances has been appro- 

priated by our people, who have 

adapted it to the accompaniment of tonadas and dances, giving to 

the melody turns and rhythms of Tunisian origin, richer and more in 
accordance with the virile Chilean character. 

In a word, we have popular songs and dances whose forms, melodic 
turns, and rhythms are perfectly well defined and not to be confused 
with those of Europe, nor even with those of the music which under 
the same type names is heard in neighboring countries. 

Araucanian music, absolutely unexploited artistically, and the 
popular creole music, should be in the future the main sources of 
inspiration for our composers. 

In playing for you some of my stylized tonadas, please do not think 
that I make any pretense to having achieved a definitive accomplish- 
ment. I present them only as an experiment and to stimulate my 
students of composition, to whom they are dedicated. 
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Courtesy of “‘Comuna y Hogar”’ 
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THE NATIONAL CENTENARY OF 
URUGUAY 


N THE 26th of last April, at a beautiful open-air ceremony 
which took place at the highest point of her territory, the 
Republic of Uruguay, that progressive South American country, con- 
cluded a year of patriotic commemorations of her national centenary. 
As the orator of the day well said, Uruguayans in the past century 
have vindicated their right to their immortal creation of independence. 
The historic epoch of emancipation, which began April 19, 1825, 
when The Thirty-three, headed by Lavalleja, landed at La Agraciada, 
culminated July 18, 1830, in the Oath to the Constitution, taken in 
what was then called the Plaza Mayor, now the Plaza Constitucién, 
of Montevideo. It is this period which was marked in Uruguay by 
a wide variety of celebrations in the course of the year we have just 
mentioned. 

The march of The Thirty-three is as famous in Uruguayan history 
as the battle of Lexington and Concord in that of the United States, 
for it was this small group of exiles from the Provincia Oriental—the 
Eastern Province, so called because of its location on the eastern shore 
of the Uruguay River—who, returning, aroused the country to its 
decisive declaration of independence from Brazil on August 25, 1825. 

Dr. José Salgado, in his article on Uruguay and its Constitutions of 
1830 and 1917, published in the July, 1930, issue of the BuLLEeTIN, 
thus describes the events leading to the promulgation of the first 
constitution: 

In article 7 of the Preliminary Peace Convention signed on August 27, 1828, 
by which Argentina and Brazil, with the mediation of Great Britain, recognized 
the independence of Uruguay, it was established that the representatives of the 
Provincia Oriental should prepare and ratify a constitution for the new state and 
that this constitution, before being put into effect, should be examined by com- 
missioners of the two contracting governments with the sole purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it contained any provision prejudicial to the security of their 
respective nations. 

The Preliminary Peace Convention ended the war between Brazil, Argentina, 
and the Provincia Oriental. The ‘‘Orientales’’ had begun the war with the one 
object of liberating their Province from Brazilian control. Argentina and Brazil 
were fighting, each with the hope of keeping the Banda Oriental within its respec- 
tive territory. But neither of the nations was able to force its adversary to 
accept such a solution. The only way to bring about the peace so urgently 
demanded by the situation of the belligerent countries was to, accept the terms 
which Canning had proposed from the beginning as a basis for peace, namely, 
the organization of the Provincia Oriental as an independent state. 

The two warring nations agreed. Peace on the basis of Uruguayan independ- 
ence had come to be a necessity imposed by events. This does not mean that 
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our independence was due only to the diplomacy of Argentina, Brazil, and 
England. That diplomacy did no more than sanction a fact already accom- 
plished by the heroism of the Uruguayans and by conditions in the nations at war. 

A National Centenary Commission, created by degree of the 
National Administrative Council,! took principal charge of the 
organization of the commemorative festivals. The chairman of this 
commission was the president of the aforesaid National Council, 
Dr. Baltasar Brum, who had held the chief magistracy of the nation 
from 1919 to 1923. The President, the Supreme Court, both houses 
of Congress, the Council of Departmental Administration ° of Monte- 
video, the University of Montevideo, the National Council of Primary 
and Normal Instruction, and the National Commission of Physical 
Education were represented in its membership. 

The National Centenary Commission granted subsidies to all the 
interior Departments of the Republic, to be used for commemorations 
and festivals, public works, and expositions. It brought to Monte- 
video, with all expenses paid, 150 pupils from the ‘Artigas School 
at Asuncion so that they might share in the most important festivities. 
This school is maintained by Uruguay at the Paraguayan capital 
because of the hospitality of the latter nation to the great hero of 
Uruguayan independence. Moreover, the commission edited or gave 
financial assistance to a hundred publications, books, and pamphlets. 
It distributed half a million trees, to be planted throughout the 
country. In addition, it is now having cast in bronze 20 sculptures, 
the work of the principal artists of the nation; they are to be presented 
to the city of Montevideo, to be placed on its chief thoroughfares. 

It is also planning to erect a great monument to the people of 
Argentina, the Uruguayans’ comrades in the struggle for South 
American independence, and to provide for the building of an experi- 
mental school at Ayui, in the Argentine Province of Entre Rios, 
where Artigas encamped with 16,000 of his fellow-countrymen at 
the time of their historic exodus in 1811. 

For the proper performance of its tasks, the commission expended a 
sum in the neighborhood of a million dollars, of which more than 
40 per cent was used for tangible and lasting works. It was not 
obliged to spend a single cent of public money, for it was given 
special funds produced by the profits from the minting of commemora- 
tive coins and from the sale, which is still going on, of 100,000 gold 
coins which are coveted by collectors for their distinctly commemo- 
rative character, and which will ultimately disappear from circulation 
to enrich the numismatic collections of the world. 

The Post Office Department, for its part, issued a handsome series 
of 16 commemorative stamps, ranging from half a cent to 5 pesos in 





1 A body of nine members which in Uruguay shares with the President of the Republic the administra- 
tion of the executive power. 
+ This title is given in each Department to the council of municipal executives. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Mundo Uruguayo”’ 
FLAG RAISING CEREMONY AT THE LEGISLATIVE PALACE 


Ceremony on April 19, 1930, in commemoration of the centenary of independence, when the largest Uru- 
guayan flag was raised over the capitol. 





Courtesy of ‘‘ Mundo Uruguayo”’ 


A HUMAN FLAG 


Formed by a group of girls from the public schools of Montevideo. 
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value. These were supplemented by a special issue of four denomina- 
tions in honor of the notable Centenary Philatelic Exposition, held 
April 11 to 15, 1931. The latter series reproduces the early stamps of 
Uruguay known as the “‘ Diligence” stamps. 

The official program of festivities began and ended with homage to 
the flag. The original flag, created December 18, 1828, consisted of 
9 sky-blue and 10 white stripes. It was modified July 12, 1830, six 
days before the Oath to the Constitution, with respect to color and 
number of stripes, receiving its present form—four blue (not sky blue, 
as they are sometimes mistakenly described) and five white stripes. <A 
conventionalized gold sun appears on a white field in the upper left- 
hand corner. 

The year’s festivities were ushered in on April 19, 1930, the one 
hundred and fifth anniversary of the landing of The Thirty-three, 
with a patriotic celebration which took place in front of the capitol 
in Montevideo and was broadcast throughout the nation by the Official 
Radio Service. 

Dr. Juan Campisteguy, then President of the Republic, presided 
over this ceremony, escorted by his cabinet. There were also present 
in their official capacity representatives of other branches of the 
national government, members of the diplomatic corps, high civil and 
military functionaries, and other personages, who sat in a special 
reviewing stand, accommodating 600 guests, which had been built 
on the capitol esplanade. It was estimated that 50,000 people were 
present in the square. 

The ceremony consisted in unfurling the great 120-foot “centenary 
flac”? above the pediment of the capitol, the seat of the General 
Assembly, as the Uruguayan Congress is called. 

When the colors had reached the top of the staff a brigade of artil- 
lery saluted them with salvos, and immediately 6,000 school children, 
accompanied by the Municipal Band of Montevideo, burst into the 
strains of the national hymn. 

The last notes of the national anthem were still echoing when the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Doctor Rossi, rose to address the 
people there assembled in these eloquent words: 

Men, women, and children of 1930: 

This flag, which reaches majestically into the heavens from our capitol, is the 
flag of usall. Emblem of our country in purest form, it stands for all Uruguayans, 
for our feelings, our thoughts, and our collective deeds. 

It was intrusted to future generations by the men of 1830, to bear steadfast 
witness to our independence, and perhaps also to serve as a symbol of our role 
in history. This flag, with its sun and its stripes of white and blue, had known 
no foreign foes; never had it faced the fire of invaders. It rose upon the country’s 
horizon in an hour of peace and hope, an hour when the hard-fought strife for 


independence had already been brought to a close; it presented itself to coming 
generations ready to take part in the Republic’s age of construction. 
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To-day it still floats serenely above the people of Uruguay, a people without 
an enemy, in an hour as solemn and as auspicious for a vow of patriotism as that 
hour a hundred years ago, for we are here entering upon a new era in the history 
of the Republic. 

And as this flag of the sun stirs in the wind above our uncovered heads it seems 
to bring to us a sense of the sacred emotions of that young country, with its 
first aspirations, its first hopes, its first dreams; with all that high idealism of a 
people which, even before it became master of its own destinies, could proclaim, 
with our hero Artigas, that it had no wish for independence except to rule under 
the inspiration of a liberty which should bring us law, a moderation which should 
bring us virtue, an industry which should bring us greatness, and a charity and 
a justice which should bring us solidarity. 

Uruguayans, the land of which this flag is the symbol is at once our mother 
and our daughter. She is our mother because she shelters us all beneath her 
noble traditions of liberty and of honor; but she is also our daughter, because her 
liberty, her honor, her greatness, and her happiness are in our hands and depend 
upon us. If we wish her to be loved by all, if we wish this flag which is her 
emblem to be upheld by every Uruguayan, we must make this a country in which 
all have a part, a country with scope for every ideal of liberty, justice, welfare, 
happiness, culture, and beauty. 

Generation of the centenary, beneath this symbol we are entering upon the 
second century of our national life. Fixing our gaze upon this flag, which seems 
to be questioning us from its station among the breezes, let us steadfastly repeat 
our vow of honor: 

For the sake of the liberty, the greatness, the unity, and the glory of our 
country, in feelings, thoughts, and deeds, 

Let none insult the image of the sun! 3 


At the suggestion of the National Centenary Commission, and with 
the approval of the President, the commemorative festivities proper 
took place chiefly in two periods, one between July 12 and August 31, 
1930, and the other between December 15, 1930, and March 31, 1931. 

It was fitting that the first of these two periods should begin with 
a great patriotic demonstration in honor of the centenary of the flag, 
whose creation, as has been said, so nearly coincided with the Oath 
to the Constitution, and that the days between the 12th and the 18th 
of July, centenary of the Oath, should be marked by the opening of 
the great new stadium, evidence of Uruguay’s devotion to healthful 
sport; the rural exposition, indicative of the place of agriculture in 
national life; the first of five wonderful concerts, held in the capitol 
and attended by 20,000 persons; and the beautiful illumination of 
Montevideo, besides commemorations of individual historical events. 

This flag ceremony, like the first, took place in the Plaza Con- 
stitucién, the old Plaza Mayor de la Jura (Oath), which had been 
adorned to reproduce the decorations of a hundred years ago. Troops 
paraded before the President of the Republic, the governmental 
authorities, the diplomatic corps, and throngs of citizens. 

The centenary flag which, as has been recounted, had been unfurled 
on April 19 on the Capitol, was now hoisted in the center of the 





3 The phrase quotes a line from the national hymn. 
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plaza. About it were stationed the flags of all the divisions of the 
garrison of Montevideo, with their respective guards, forming an 
escort of honor for the first regiment of cavalry, the Artigas Lancers, 
whose name and historic uniform perpetuate the memory of the 
famous Frontier Lancers of which Artigas was captain. The national 
anthem was sung, and the gallant cadets of the military school re- 
newed their allegiance to the flag; there were orations and salvos of 
artillery, followed by a parade of girls from the public schools of the 
capital, dressed some in white and some in blue, who formed a living 
flag which drew great applause from the enthusiastic multitude. 





Courtesy of ‘‘ Mundo Uruguayo” 


AN HISTORIC CHURCH, MONTEVIDEO 


The colonial church which is now the basilica of the archbishopric of Montevideo, and the reproduction 
of the arches and inscriptions of 1830, in Constitution Plaza. 


At night the plaza was illuminated, after the manner of 1830. 
The eight arches presented an interesting spectacle, with their old 
inscriptions, recording the taking of the Oath, the civil and military 
aid given to the nation’s independence, and the gratitude of Uruguay 
to the Republic of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata—the 
Argentina of to-day—and the Empire of Brazil, which were as closely 
associated as Great Britain with the origin of that independence. 

Above the door of the palace in which the Spanish cabildo of 
colonial days held its meetings—later the seat of the Assembly, and 
to-day of the National Administrative Council—a great illuminated 
transparency presented the text of the law of 1830 creating the 
national flag. 
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Opposite the cabildo, the other great public building bequeathed 
to us by the mother country, the old church which is to-day the 
basilica of the archbishopric of Montevideo, had its facade likewise 
adorned with the nation’s flag and the historic colors of Artigas and 
The Thirty-three, and was ringing joyful chimes on its bells, their 
bronze voices sounding forth the deep rejoicing felt by all. 

On July 13 the capital’s great Centenary Stadium, built in Batlle 
Park, was inaugurated. By reason of its eminently popular character, 
this was one of the outstanding events of the centenary celebration, 
for as part of the festivities a world football series, organized by 





THE CENTENARY STADIUM 


A section of the great stadium, with the Tower of Triumph. 


the Uruguayan association devoted to that sport, was conducted 
in this superb stadium, which has a capacity of 100,000 spectators. 
Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, France, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru, Rumania, the United States of America, and Yugoslavia 
responded to Uruguay’s invitation and sent their best football teams 
to contend for the championship. The series ended on July 30 in a 
magnificent triumph for Uruguay, when her team defeated Argentina 
by a score of 4 to 2, thus becoming undisputed champion of the 
world, after its previous victories at the Olympic games in Colombes 
(1924) and at Amsterdam (1928). 

On July 16 the city of San Jose was decked in its best to receive 
the brilliant official delegation and the numerous other visitors who 
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came for the purpose of doing honor to the signers of the first con- 
stitution, convened there a hundred years ago. The General Assem- 
bly held a special commemorative session at the Maccié Theater after 
a pilgrimage to the site of the original constitutional convention. 

As the last stroke of 12 sounded on the night of the 17th, a great 
patriotic demonstration took form, with the ruling powers of the State 
and the National Centenary Commission at its head, to celebrate the 
centenary of the Oath to the Constitution. A seemingly interminable 
column of half a million marchers traversed the Avenida 18 de Julio, 
and dispersed at the Plaza Constituci6n singing the national hymn as 
a salute to the first hours of the 18th, that day ever memorable in 
Uruguayan history. 

At this same midnight hour the Basilica was the scene of a great 
patriotic and religious commemoration, when Monsignor Juan Fran- 
cisco Aragone, Archbishop of Montevideo, officiated at a solemn pontit- 
ical mass before a vast assemblage which overflowed the immense 
limits of the temple. This same audience, when the religious cere- 
mony was completed, followed the prelate to the monument to Artigas 
erected in the Plaza Independencia, and there rendered eloquent trib- 
ute to the father of the country. 

In the morning, reveilles and salvos from all the military, naval, 
and air establishments made enthusiastic salute to the great dav of 
the centenary. 

The Plaza Constituci6én, with its picturesque decorations of 1830, 
was again the scene of a great ceremony. Here the present genera- 
tion followed the example of their ancestors of a hundred years ago, 
and celebrated in jubilant spirit the auspicious day which marked the 
completion of a century of national life. The people, the authorities, 
the diplomatic corps, all congregated in the historic plaza. They 
were surrounded by part of the forces of the garrison, acting as a 
guard of honor. After the singing of the national hymn came the 
rendering, for the first time, of the ‘““Centenary March,” for which 
words were written by the renowned Uruguayan poet, Juana de 
Ibarbarou, who has received from the literary world the appellation of 
‘‘Juana de América.’’ An orator selected by the National Centenary 
Commission then addressed the people from the balconies of the 
Cabildo, and the ceremony was brought to a close by the defile of the 
military and naval forces present. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day the General Assembly 
held a solemn commemorative session in the capitol. 

That night there were festivals in all the theaters, a general illumi- 
nation, and a great concert in the capitol. The “Club Uruguay,” 
one of Montevideo’s most noted social centers, opened the doors of 
the beautiful building which it occupies and held a great festival ball, 
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AVENIDA 18 DE JULIO, MONTEVIDEO 


This thoroughfare, named for the date of the Oath to the Uruguayan Constitution, was the scene of a great 
parade on July 18, 1930. 





THE PLAZA LIBERTAD, MONTEVIDEO 


One of the numerous beautiful squares in the capital. 
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attended by the cream of Montevideo society, all the official and dip- 
lomatic world, and the representatives of foreign navies who were in 
the city. 

Here mention should be made of the visit of various naval units 
specially sent by friendly nations—the cruiser Liberty, which brought 
the greetings of Argentina, a flotilla of torpedo boats which performed 
the same office for Brazil, and the British cruiser Dragon, which came 
on a similar cordial mission on behalf of Great Britain. From the 
last-named ship a force had landed and, duly authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, had taken part in the military review of the morning. It 
was natural that these three nations, whose names are indissolubly 
associated with the winning of our independence, should wish to add 
these special delegations to the diplomatic representation which they 
maintain permanently in Montevideo. 

During the week which included August 25, the anniversary of 
the Declaration of La Florida which proclaimed Uruguayan inde- 
pendence from Brazil in 1825, there were patriotic commemorations 
of various kinds. Provisions were distributed among the poor, 
concerts and balls were given, school festivals were held in all educa- 
tional institutions, and military and athletic events were arranged. 

But it was not alone by festivities that Uruguay celebrated her 
attainment of the century mark. Asif to justify that noble thought 
of Artigas, contained in the watchword “May the Uruguayans be as 
enlightened as they are valiant,’ which that hero gave his troops in 
1816, the announcement of the inauguration in Montevideo of the 
country’s first public library, fruit of the efforts of its scholarly 
citizen, Rev. Damaso Larrafiaga, was the signal for the convening of 
various scientific meetings, most of which took place during the 
interval between the first and second series of festivities. 

September 15, 1930, saw the opening of the serological conference 
which had been organized under the patronage of the League of 
Nations by the Institute for the Prophylaxis of Syphilis. Collabora- 
tion was requested and received from scientists whose position and 
prestige constituted a guaranty of successful results. Delegates 
came not only from South America, but from the United States and 
Europe. The principal purpose of the meeting was the study of the 
various procedures most widely used throughout the world for the 
serological diagnosis of syphilis, with a comparison of values making 
it possible to demonstrate the efficacy of those methods considered 
best. Examinations were made of the blood serum of a thousand 
individuals, supplied through the capital’s various dispensaries and 
hospitals, and analyses were likewise made of samples received by 
air from various clinics in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. Some 
200 tubes of cerebrospinal liquid were also analyzed. Montevideo 
hospitably received and entertained numbers of physicians whose 
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MONUMENT TO GEN. JOSE ARTIGAS, MONTEVIDEO 


Homage was rendered to the memory of General Artigas, Uruguay’s national hero, at the base of the monu- 
ment in Independence Plaza. 
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eminence is everywhere recognized. When the congress was over, 
they did not hesitate to declare that they were impressed with scien- 
tific advance in Uruguay. Another of the learned assemblies which 
took place in Montevideo was the Centenary Medical Congress, whose 
sessions lasted from October 5 to 13, 1930. Uruguay, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Germany, France, Italy, and the United 
States took part in this congress through delegations which were not- 
able for their high scientific standing. The official reports and pro- 
ceedings of this important congress, ably compiled by its Secretary 
General, Dr. Nicola-Reyes, fill seven volumes, and give a faithful pic- 
ture of the work accomplished in the several sections devoted to medi- 
cine, surgery, biology, bacteriology, pediatrics, diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose and throat, ophthalmology, gynecology, psychiatrics, patho- 
logical anatomy, social hygiene and medicine, radiology and cancer, 
and odontology. 

Almost simultaneously with the congress of which we have just 
spoken, there were held, also in Montevideo, the meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Biology. Its sessions were opened on October 
8 and brought to a close on the 12th. The Sociedad de Biologia of 
Montevideo, which is affiliated with the Societé de Biologie of Paris, 
had resolved to invite the principal biological investigators of the new 
world and the old to be present at an international scientific gathering 
during the year of the centenary. 

The summons was received abroad with great interest. Distin- 
guished biologists of Argentina, Brazil, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States responded with pleasure to Uruguay’s invitation. 
Thus it was possible to form an important group of brilliant research 
scientists who eagerly supported this initiative, and shed great luster 
on this international forum, which was the first international congress 
of biology to be held anywhere in the world. Before it were read 423 
papers dealing with original biological investigations, all of which 
are to be included in the printed proceedings edited by the distin- 
guished secretary, Dr. Varela Fuente. 

In accordance with motions made by an Argentine delegate, Pro- 
fessor Houssay, and a Uruguayan delegate, Professor Hstable, presi- 
dent of the Sociedad de Biologia and of the congress, a South Amer- 
ican congress of biology will be held every two years, for the purpose 
of meeting the need of a more active interchange of ideas on problems 
of biological investigation among students in that part of the conti- 
nent; and an American Committee on Biological Studies will be 
created, with the aim of promoting more widely in South America 
research in the various branches of biology. The next congress will 
be held in Rio de Janeiro in 1932, and it is expected that its results 
will be as valuable as those which have become evident since the close 
of the first. 
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THE NATIONAL RACE TRACK, MONTEVIDEO 
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CARRASCO BEACH FROM THE AIR 


The hotel appearing in the center was the scene of two brilliant social events in the course of the Centenary 
celebrations. 
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During the second series of festivities there were two other intel- 
lectual gatherings, the South American Congress of Chemistry and 
the National Congress of Engineering. 

The former met from December 16 to 21, 1930, under the presidency 
of Professor Scoseria, one of the scientific authorities of Uruguay. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Peru were also represented 
by official delegations, as were also many scientific institutions—3 
universities, 12 colleges, 10 official bodies, 5 scientific and technical 
organizations, and numerous industrial associations. Exhaustive 
programs of study were carried out in the 11 sections into which it 
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MODERN BRIDGE AT SANTIAGO VASQUEZ 


This photograph gives an idea of the level country characteristic of the greater part of Uruguay, 


had been divided. More than 200 reports were considered by the 
various specialists and gave rise to discussions of great scientific, 
technical, and practical value. The adoption of the Coder Alimen- 
tarius for South America, edited by a committee composed of two 
chemists each from Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay, constituted 
an important contribution to public health and hygiene. 

The National Congress of Engineering met somewhat later, opening 
March 14, 1931, and bringing its work to a close on the 21st of the 
same month. This congress, organized by the Polytechnic Associ- 
ation of Uruguay, consisted of 60 delegations from official and private 
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institutions. Its work was divided into four sections, covering roads, 
industrial engineering, building construction, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Some 50 papers were presented before the congress and led to 
valuable discussions. 

These were not the only events of a cultural character during the 
year commemorative of the centenary. <A series of lectures on scien- 
tific and literary subjects, given by some of the most brilliant scholars 
of the nation, attracted a numerous public to the auditorium of the 
University of Montevideo. And a very notable and well organized 
art exhibition brought together the works of present-day national 
artists for the enjoyment of the public. 

The inauguration of the Maud International Bridge over the River 
Yaguaron on the boundary between Uruguay and Brazil constituted 
another event on the program of the commemorative season. This 
magnificent bridge, a notable feat of engineering, was constructed in 
fulfillment of an agreement concerning the boundary treaty of 1918 
between the countries named. It was the happy thought of the 
Viscount of Mau, an eminent Brazilian statesman, that part of the 
money due his country from Uruguay in accordance with the treaty 
should be devoted to the construction of this bridge. It may be 
added in passing that the balance of the total payable to Brazil is 
devoted to other laudable undertakings, including cultural interchange. 
The bridge is an imposing structure of concrete, with a length of 
1,150 feet, exclusive of the two approaches, which are 5,340 feet long 
on the Uruguayan side and 670 feet on the Brazilian. It has sections 
for railway and vehicular traffic and pedestrians. At the formal 
inauguration of the bridge, which took place December 30, 1930, 
Uruguay was represented by her Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Senor Dominguez, and Brazil by her Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary on special mission, Doctor Lacerda; both signed the 
official documents and performed together the symbolic act of cutting 
the ribbons across the center of the bridge, thus opening it to traffic. 
This event was celebrated by special festivities at Rio Branco (Uru- 
guay) and at Jaguarao (Brazil), the cities thus connected, evincing the 
cordial relations existing between the two countries. 

For the second season of festivities, which took place in the summer, 
from December 15 to 28, 1930, friendly nations signified their desire 
to share in her patriotic rejoicing by establishing in Montevideo 
brilhant diplomatic missions for the special purpose of bearing the 
greetings and good wishes of the Governments which had accredited 
them and of the peoples whom they represented. On December 17 the 
President of the Republic, Doctor Campisteguy, held a state cere- 
mony in the grand reception hall of the Casa de Gobierno, receiving 
in his official capacity the ambassadors and ministers who had come 
on special mission from 27 nations of America, Asia, and Europe. 
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The program of entertainment which had been arranged for the 
succeeding days through the able collaboration of the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations and the National Centenary Commission proved 
to be brilliant, and created a most favorable impression among the 
numerous members of the foreign missions in whose honor it was given. 
It included a garden party in the Prado of Montevideo; an excursion 
to the picturesque eastern shores of the Republic and the series of 
beautiful beaches which begin at the capital itself; a patriotic cere- 
mony in the Plaza Independencia of Montevideo, at the foot of 
Zanelli’s superbly sculptured bronze figure of the patriot Artigas; a 
gala symphony concert, the program of which was made up of works 
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BALL GIVEN BY THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The President of the Republic, the Minister of Foreign Relations and Senora de Dominguez, with a group 
of guests at the ball given by the Minister. In the photograph Doctor Campisteguy, then President, 
is seen conversing with Mrs. Bliss, wife of the Special Ambassador of the United States. 


by the best national composers; races at the Maronas Hippodrome, 
in which Uruguayan and Argentine horses competed for the grand 
centenary prize of 40,000 pesos, with the victory going to the Uru- 
guayan Sarraceno; a popular concert, by a band of 200 performers, 
in the Centenary Stadium; a splendid ball given by the Minister of 
Foreign Relations and Sefiora de Dominguez in their mansion at Los 
Pocitos, a suburb of the capital; a banquet of 200 covers which was 
tendered the special missions in the grand ballroom of the Club 
Uruguayo by the President of the Republic and the lamented Senora 
de Campisteguy, that choice spirit and great heart who paid death’s 
inexorable tribute but a short time after this occasion. Two social 
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events were also given by the National Centenary Commission at 
Carrasco, a beautiful watering place, and the corner stone of the Na- 
tional Clinical Hospital, a monumental institution which will do 
honor to Uruguay, was laid with due ceremony in Montevideo. 

At the Festival of Nations held in the stadium, more than 70,000 
spectators applauded the wonderful professional ballets and the groups 
of boys and girls from other lands who, wearing their native costumes, 


MONUMENT TO GEN. 
JUAN A. LAVALLEJA 


Monument in Minas to the 
leader of the band of 
““Thirty-three,’’ famous 
in the Uruguayan struggle 
for independence. 














interpreted with a rare degree of perfection the dances of their own 
countries. 

The beauty of the season during which this program was carried 
out undoubtedly helped to give even greater brilliancy to the festivities 
of this second stage, for the latter part of which Sir Eric Drummond, 
the eminent Secretary General of the League of Nations, was a guest 
of honor, accompanied by various members of the league secretariat, 
including the juridical counselor, Dr. Juan Antonio Buero, formerly 
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Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Relations, and Sefior Julian Nogueira, 
Uruguayan journalist of long experience. 

On April 26, 1931, as noted at the beginning of this article, the 
closing celebration of the centenary took place. In accordance with 
the national commission’s plan, this day was marked by a moving 
patriotic ceremony similar to the one by which the festivities had 
been officially opened on April 19 of the year before, in front of the 
Capitol. This time, however, the stage was set by nature, and the 
flag was raised on the highest point within the national borders. 

Youthful athletes gave eager support to the Centenary Commis- 
sion’s beautiful thought; they received the bicolored banner the night 
before in Montevideo, at the foot of the monument to Artigas, and 
carried it by relays across country to the summit which had been 
chosen as the lofty altar from which the glorious standard should be 
unfurled. In this land of smiling countryside unmarked by moun- 
tain peaks, the mast from which the flag floated forth could be planted 
only 1,800 feet above the level of the sea, on the High Rock of the 
Sierra de las Animas, to dominate a varied landscape of plains, hills, 
rivers, and forests stretching to a distant horizon bounded by the 
blue sea. 

At the city of Minas, capital of the Department of Lavalleja, the flag 
was received by Doctor Brum, of the National Council, president of 
the commission, who placed it in the hands of Dr. José Espalter, now 
Minister of the Interior, acting on this occasion as representative of 
the present President of the Republic, Dr. Gabriel Terra. With 
Doctor Espalter and Doctor Brum at the near-by summit were other 
official representatives of the Government and a large audience. 

A military band burst into the strains of the national hymn, and 
while its full tones were still resounding, the flag was drawn slowly 
up to the top of the mast, there to float majestically. It was a mo- 
ment of extraordinary emotion, and those who were so fortunate as 
to be present will not soon forget it. 

Upon receiving the flag, the Minister of the Interior delivered the 
following address, with the eloquence which his words never lack: 

Mr. President of the Centenary Commission, ladies and gentlemen: 

The commemorative exercises of the centenary have reached their zenith here, 
where, at the highest point within the Republic, we have just raised and un- 
furled our national flag. I salute that flag in the name of the President of the Re- 
public. May it float ever radiant as the sun whose image adorns it, ever spotless 
as the heavens which it mirrors, ever honored and sustained by the strong arms 
and brave hearts of its loyal sons and daughters! 

I see it lift itself like a cloud, like the blue and white sky of a summer afternoon; 
it might almost be the heavenly incarnation of some soul which, like a flag, can 
only reach its fullest state on high, far above the wretched dust of reality. But 


such a soul could not exist, we could not even conceive it, without some bodily 
form. Without that it would be no more than an abstraction, a memory, or a 
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HIS EXCELLENCY DR. GABRIEL TERRA, NOW PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY 


Doctor Terra was inaugurated on March 1, 1931, before the close of the centennial celebration. 
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hope. So is our country a living entity, the soul of a multitude, which dwells in 
the bodily frame of an area of land. It is a group of men who think and feel 
and talk in the same manner, who have resolved to live together within certain 
geographical limits, and to enjoy their sovereignty for mutual assistance and the 
happiness of all. 

But nations are not born by chance, or at the arbitrary command of nature or 
history. They have their founders and their supporters. Our own nation lived 
in the soul of Artigas, as a statue lives in the mind of the artist before it is em- 
bodied in granite and bronze. And after it had come into being, many were its 
struggles before it was able to find itself. 

The story of our country is the most beautiful of all stories. We have won 
not one independence but four: against our fathers the Spaniards, against our 
kinsmen the Portuguese, against our cousins the Brazilians, and against our 
brothers the Argentines; we have had to fight bravely for our freedom. We 
have lived the fullness of a Homeric legend. 

After our country had been founded, it needed to be fortified and enriched by 
all the gifts of progress and culture. He who labors for its welfare and improve- 
ment is therefore a patriot. And I say to you that the generation which imme- 
diately preceded us, and this present generation which is our own, have per- 
formed a work which is in the truest sense patriotic; whatever errors and faults 
they may have committed are surpassed by their great deeds, and no man in 
all the world can look at us, study us, and deny that we have given worthy 
account of ourselves, and have vindicated our right to our immortal creation of 
independence. * * * 


The Republic of Uruguay thus entered with steadfast step upon 
the second century of her life as a free and independent nation. 








A TAXCO PLAZA, BY ROBERTO MONTENEGRO 


This and the following 5 pages reproduce several of the 20 lithographs by the Mexican artist in a port- 
folio recently published. (Mexico, Ediciones del Murciélago, 1930.) He, as well as other artists, has 
found inspiration in the old mining town of Taxco, which still preserves the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century. 








MARKET STALLS 


The picturesqueness of Taxco has made it a Mecca for artists and admirers of colonial Mexico. 
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This great church was 


completed in 1757. 


Erected at the expense of the mining engineer José de la Borda. 





A NARROW STREET OF TAXCO 


The artist here depicts one of the narrow streets which wind their way through the town, 
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A BALCONY IN TAXCO 


A pleasing effect has been obtained by the artist in the simple lines of a balcony window over- 
looking the rugged countryside. 
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A CORNER 


of the Guerrero Mountains, on the Mexico City-Acapulco Road, Taxco is famous as the 


Built on a slope 
source of the first silver shipped from New Spain to Europe. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY NOTES 


Summer use of the library.—tIn spite of the vacation period, the 
number of requests received by the library has not diminished; many 
students have taken advantage of the closing of school to do special 
work on term papers and theses in anticipation of the next school 
year. Among the topics selected for such research are: The world 
coffee situation; international law in Latin America; the tariff policy 
of the Argentine Republic; the constitutions of the American Re- 
publics; banking in South America; the libraries of Latin America; 
and social customs in Latin America. 

Recent acquisitions —Among the volumes and pamphlets received 
in the library during the past month of special interest to the Pan 
American Union is one edited by Dr. James Brown Scott, director of 
the Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and published for the endowment, whose title is 
self-explanatory: The International Conferences of American States, 
1889-1928: A collection of the conventions, recommendations, reso- 
lutions, reports, and motions adopted by the First Six International 
Conferences of American States, and documents relating to the Or- 
ganization of the Conferences, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1931, xliv, 551 pages. 

Another volume indispensable to all students of international rela- 
tions is the comprehensive compilation Post-War Treaties for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, by Max Habicht; Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1931, xxvi, 1109 pages. In addi- 
tion to the text of 130 treaties, the book contains a complete analysis 
of the outstanding features of these treaties, supplemented by helpful 
diagrams. 

An important addition to the library was the 63-volume set of the 
Biblioteca Ayacucho, published in Madrid; it includes well-known 
works on the history and emancipation of South and Central America. 

Among the other books received during the month the following 
should be noted: 


A crise brasileira de educagdo. Serie de conferencias realizadas nos dias 26, 


27, e 28 de junho de 1930 . . . inaugurando o curso de cultura do Centro do 
Professorado Paulista. Por Sud Mennucci. Sao Paulo, Irméos Ferraz, 1930. 
196 spel 2e 


Contribuigdo para o glossario portuguez referente a mycologia e 4 phytopathologia. 
Por Eugenio Rangel. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1931. 72 p. 8°. 
(Publicagio do Ministerio de Agricultura, Instituto Biologico de Defesa 
Agricola.) 
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Novisimo curso de geografia general y del Peri. Por el Dr. Luis C. Infante 
: Lima, P. Acevedo, 1931. 398 p., illus. 8°. (Publicaciones de Revista 
Peruana de Educacién.) 

Primera conferencia nacional de Camaras de Comercio, enero 9-12 de 1928. 
Antecedentes y conclusiones. Cd&mara Central de Comercio, Valparaiso, Chile. 
Valparaiso, Casa Mackenzie, 1929. 184 p. 8°. 

Cuestiones sociales contempordneas. La décima reunién de la Conferencia 
Internacional del Trabajo. Informe del delegado obrero de Cuba, Dr. Felipe 
Correoso del Risco. [Habana], Maza, Caso, y Cia., 1927. 139 p. 8°. 

Historia de la Republica [del Ecuador]. Esquema de ideas y hechos del Ecuador 
a partir dela emancipacién. Por Oscar Efren Reyes. Quito, Imprenta Nacional, 
LOS Sa" p.aillussee So: 

La escuela rural cubana. Su evolucién y significacién histérico-social. Por 
Felipe Correoso del Risco. Habana, Editorial Hermes, 1931. 197 p., illus. 8°. 

Cinco conferencias. Problemas bdsicos latino-americanos. Por Edwin R. 
Seligman ... Traduccién y prélogo de Jorge Roa. Habana, Carasa y Cia., 
193127 123) -p: 

Congreso de 1824. Senado-actas. Publicadas por Roberto Cortdzar y Luis 
Augusto Cuervo, miembros de ntimero de la Academia Nacional de Historia de 
Colombia. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1931. 865 p. 8°. (Biblioteca de 
historia nacional, Volumen 46.) 

A tentative bibliography of Brazilian belles-lettres. By Jeremiah D. M. 
Ford, Arthur F. Whittem, and Maxwell I. Raphael. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1931. 201 p. 8°. 

The dawn. Being the history of the birth and consolidation of the Republic of 
Chile. By Agustin Edwards. London, Ernest Benn (Ltd.), 1931. 404 p., illus. 

From Panama to Patagonia. By Charles Wendell Townsend. London, 
He Hd G: Witherby,, 1931. 224 p., illuss map. 82. 

Tropical forests of the Caribbean. By Tom Gill. [Washington, D. C.], 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation, in cooperation with the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Trust, 1931. 317 p., illus. 

Background of international relations. Our world horizons: National and in- 
ternational. By Charles Hodges. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1931. 743 
Os Se 

Sixth International Road Congress, Washington, D. C., 1930. Proceedings of 
the Congress. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1931. 339 p., illus. 


New magazines.—During the past month the library has received 
the following magazines for the first time: 


La Riqueza Agricola, Guayaquil, Ecuador. (Publicacién mensual de agri- 
cultura, ganaderia, industrias rurales, y comercio agricola). Ano 1, No. 1, 
enero de 1931. 12 p., illus. 12x16 inches. — 

Revista de la Sociedad Rural de San Francisco, San Francisco, Argentina. (m.) 
Ano 1, No. 4, junio de 1931. 18p. illus. 8x11 inches. 

Ingenieria Nacional, Guatemala, Guatemala. (Organo de la Asociacién de 
Ingenieros de Guatemala). (m.) Vol. 1, No. 1, 30 de junio de 1931. 16 p., 
illus. 7x10% inches. 

Revista Médico-Farmacéutica.—Institucién Panamericana, Nueva York y 
Habana. (Formerly ‘Revista Comercial Farmacéutica’’). 2da. Epoca. (m.) 
Vol. 1, No. 1, julio de 1931. 86 p. illus. 8x11 inches. 

Revista Nacional, Mexico, D. F. (Organo mensual del Partido Nacional 
Revolucionario sostenido por los empleados del propio Partido). Vol. 1, No. 1, 
abril de 1931. 64 p. illus. 8x11% inches. 
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Boletin de la Comisién Revisora de Cédigos Nacionales, Caracas, Venezuela. 
(m.) Afio 1. No. 7, marzo 15 de 1931. 128 p. 6x 9% inches. 

La Palabra, Montevideo, Uruguay. (Organo oficial de la Federacién Magis- 
terial Uruguaya.) (m.) 8 p. 12x16 inches. 


Magazines suspended.—The library has received notices from the 
publishers that the following magazines have suspended publication: 

La Revista de Misica, Buenos Aires. (Revista mensual internacional de 
musica antigua y moderna.) Ano 1, No. 1, July, 1927; Afio 4, No. 1, July, 19380. 
(Ceased publication with the July, 1930, issue.) 


Plus Ultra, Buenos Aires. Afio 1, No. 1, March, 1916; Afio 16, No. 177, 
January, 19381. (Ceased publication with January, 1931, issue.) 


Both these publications were truly cosmopolitan in their appeal. 
The former was dedicated to fostering the historico-critical concept of 
music, an undertaking in which it was warmly seconded by the 
Asociacién Wagneriana de Buenos Aires. The second, a cultural 
and social review, was one of the most sumptuously printed magazines 
on this continent, and its suspension is keenly regretted by its readers. 





PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COLOMBIA-COSTA RICA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—On May 13, 1931, ratifications of the Extra- 
dition Treaty signed by representatives of both nations on May 7, 
1928, in San Jose, were exchanged by Sr. Octavio Beeche Argiiello, 
Secretary of State of Costa Rica, and Sr. Gamaliel Noriega Soto, 
Consul General of Colombia in San Jose. (La Gaceta, San Jose, 
May 17, 1931; Diario Oficial, Bogota, June 27, 1931.) 
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LEGISLATION 
COSTA RICA 


GUAPILES AGRICULTURAL COLONY.—Costa Rica has introduced into 
the Republic at Guapiles the system of agricultural colonies which has 
been so successful in many American countries as a means of utilizing 
great areas of public lands, promoting agriculture and stock raising, 
and reducing the number of unemployed in the cities. 

The Guapiles agricultural colony, established by law No. 4 of 
May 20, 1931, will consist of 100 families; each colonist or head of a 
family will be entitled to a 10-hectare (hectare equals 2.47 acre) 
tract of land. The Government will defray the transportation and 
other moving expenses of the colonists and their families and provide 
for each one a model house whose cost shall not exceed 1,000 colones. 
After he has been installed in his home, each colonist will be given the 
necessary tools for the cultivation of the land; during the first six 
months he and his family will be furnished with such provisions and 
other articles of prime necessity as may be needed for their subsis- 
tence. The colonists will be chosen among poor native-born Costa 
Ricans, heads of families, preferably farmers, who are under 60 
years of age, suffer from no infectious disease, and can produce 
evidence attesting to their character and fitness for the work to be 
undertaken. 

After working at least 3 hectares uninterruptedly for five years, the 
concessionaire may claim title to the land allotted to him. Before the 
title is granted none of the land may be sold, transferred, encumbered, 
or attached, nor will it or its products be subject to any national or 
municipal tax other than the monthly quota of 25 céntimos per hectare 
of cultivated land and 50 céntimos per hectare of uncultivated land. 
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The colony will be administered by a director appointed by the 
President of the Republic. This officer, who under no circumstances 
may be chosen from among the colonists, will be in charge of the 
observance of law and order. He will be assisted by a vigilance 
committee of three, to be composed of one representative apiece of the 
municipality in which the colony is located, the colonists, and the 
President. The committee will meet at least once a month with the 
director to consider matters relative to the welfare of the colony. 

A rural savings bank will be established in the colony by the Inter- 
national Bank, which will advance to the colonists the necessary funds 
for their work, and will loan money on machinery or crops, subject to 
the approval of the director of the colony. If the colonists so elect 
they may entrust to the bank the marketing of their mortgaged 
produce on a 5 per cent commission basis. The colonists may also, 
if they wish, form industrial and agricultural cooperative societies to 
which the authorities are asked to give their hearty support. (La 
Gaceta, San Jose, May 23, 1931.) 

Lasor AccIDENT CoMPENSATION ReEGULATIONS.—Regulations of 
the labor accident compensation law passed by Congress on Febru- 
ary 3, 1931, were issued in a presidential decree of May 11, 1931. 
The main provisions of the law are as follows: 

Included within the scope of the decree are all workmen or employees of fac- 
tories, workshops, transportation companies, power plants, public-service cor- 
porations, mines, shops and stores, warehouses, police and fire departments, 
restaurants and cafés, clinics and hospitals, clubs, hotels, contractors of all 
kinds, and all those whose work is in any way connected with machinery, motors, 
or similar equipment. 

The decree gives details for the functioning of the Supreme Court of Arbi- 
tration, medical and legal services for laborers, fines, bonding statistics on labor 
accidents and accident prevention, and the procedure to be followed after an 
accident has taken place. 

Instructions for preventing accidents are published in conjunction with the 
decree, and each employer must install the safeguards and take the precau- 
tionary measures described therein. (La Gaceta, San Jose, May 20, 1931.) 


CUBA 


INCOME AND PROFITS TAXES.—Acting in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article XIV of the revised tax law of January 29, 1931, the 
President of the Republic has issued income and profits tax regula- 
tions, to become effective upon their publication in the Gaceta Oficial. 
The regulations provide that— 

An income tax ranging from three-quarters of 1 per cent on salaries from 
$1,200 to $2,400 to 5 per cent on those over $15,000 shall be paid by officials and 
employees of financial, industrial, agricultural, and commercial establishments; 
professional men and women; officials and employees of the Government, 


Provinces, and municipalities, including members of the army, navy, and police 
corps; and all others receiving remuneration for personal service. Single men or 
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women heads of families and married persons are granted a reduction of 10 per 
cent of their tax, with an additional reduction of 2% per cent for each child. The 
law includes in the exemptions from this tax salaries less than $1,200; income of 
foreign diplomatic and consular officials; veterans’ and retirement pensions, 
provided the recipient lives at least eight months of the year in Cuba; national 
lottery prizes; proceeds of life or endowment insurance policies; gifts and inherit- 
ances; accident, health, and other indemnities; and the income from state, 
provincial, or municipal obligations. Income from securities is also taxed, 5 per 
cent to be paid on the returns from obligations of foreign governments or their 
political subdivisions, and 4 per cent on those from real-estate mortgages, notes 
other than bank loans, and bonds or shares. 

Taxes other than those stipulated below are to be paid on profits of commerce or 
industry; such taxes range from 2 per cent on profits from $1,200 to $3,000, to 
10 per cent on those over $300,000. Corporations, banks and bankers, and 
individuals or companies engaged in the sugar or mining industry shall pay 8 per 
cent on all profits up to $100,000, the tax being gradually increased to 10 per cent 
on those of more than $300,000; railway and shipping companies shall pay 6 per 
cent; production, merchandise, or credit cooperative associations shall pay 4 
per cent; and public-utility corporations shall have deducted from the tax levied 
on them as corporations the amounts paid by them to municipalities or the 
Government in accordance with the provisions of their charters. Among those 
exempt from these provisions, some of whom are taxed according to other laws, 
are foreign navigation companies; labor cooperative societies dealing only with 
their members; book, magazine, and newspaper publishers; educational institu- 
tions; mutual-insurance companies; and private clinics. 


The regulations also provide for depreciation and other deductible 
expenses, stipulate the penalties for noncompliance with the law, and 
contain other clauses for its interpretation and enforcement. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Habana, May 21, 1931.) 

SALT WORKS REGULATIONS.—AIl owners of salt works situated on 
any point on the sea coast or on islands or keys within national 
territory must provide themselves with a license from the Bureau of 
Forests and Mines, according to regulations issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on May 2, 1931. This license must be kept at 
the salt works, where it may be examined by any official agent 
visiting them. A permit (guta de sal) must accompany every ship- 
ment of crude salt within the Republic, outside of towns or urban 
areas, whether by land or by water; any salt without such a permit 
may be confiscated and the owner fined. All refined salt may be 
shipped without a permit, but the owners of refineries must be able to 
prove that all shipments received for refining were accompanied by 
the required documents. The regulations went into effect on the date 
of publication in the Gaceta Oficial. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, May 8, 


1931.) 
EL SALVADOR 


SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC WORKS.—By virtue of an executive decree 
issued on April 25, 1931, the General Bureau of Public Works has been 
entrusted with the full supervision of all works of a public nature being 
constructed by the several Government departments throughout the 
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Republic. To this end, the bureau has been authorized to secure a 
complete statement from the respective ministries regarding the public 
works which they have pending and to assume in the future full control 
of all administrative and technical work involved in this or similar 
construction. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, May 27, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS.—The Legislative Assembly of Guatemala 
has passed a law, signed by the Executive on June 4, 1931, requiring 
citizens and foreigners domiciled in the Republic to obtain from the 
mayor of the municipality in which they reside an identification card 
giving the name, occupation, residence, description, fingerprints, and 
picture of the bearer. The law applies to those between the ages of 
18 and 60. A register is to be kept in each municipality where the 
information contained in the cards may be filed. According to the 
provisions of the law the card must be produced whenever there is 
any question as to identity, as well as in such specific instances as 
contracting matrimony, voting, being sworn into public office, obtain- 
ing passports, and registering marriages and births. The law will 
become effective on January 1, 1932. (Diario de Centro América, 


Guatemala, June 4, 1931.) 
PERU 


PREVENTION OF ADULTERATION IN THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—A decree was recently issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Government and published in El Peruano on 
May 23, 1931, providing for the establishment of a special bureau to 
prevent adulteration in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. The newly created bureau will be under the Ministry of 
Promotion. 

According to this decree the laboratory of the Division of Viticul- 
ture and Enology of the National Agricultural and Veterinary School 
will be used as the central laboratory of the bureau. There samples 
of wines from the storage vats of manufacturers as well as from 
warehouses and places of retail will be tested to determine their 
purity. The collection of the samples will be carried on by the agents 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau, in whose laboratories the necessary 
analyses will be made. All the wines and other liquors found adulter- 
ated or impure will be confiscated and their manufacturers fined. 
Samples of types produced by the most reliable concerns in each 
region will be taken for the basis of judgment. (Hl Peruano, Lima, 
May 23, 1931.) 

URUGUAY 

CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS.—Govern- 
ment control of international exchange transactions was authorized 
by virtue of a law passed by Congress on May 28, 1931. While the 
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new law does not create a trading monopoly nor was it intended to 
hinder regular and legitimate trading in exchange, it does prohibit 
all operations which are of a speculative nature or tend to cause arti- 
ficial and sudden fluctuations in the market. Actual control of ex- 
change operations will be in charge of the Bank of the Republic. 
Private banks, exchange houses, including stock and exchange brokers, 
and other firms authorized by the Bank of the Republic to engage in 
operations of this nature will be obliged to maintain special registers 
in which they will keep a detailed record of their transactions. The 
registers must be open for the inspection of the officials of the Bank 
of the Republic at all times. Exchange operations which do not 
have to do with the regular and legitimate requirements of normal 
economic and financial trends and those which may be considered 
speculative in nature, or which in any way tend to disturb the value 
of the currency, are prohibited. The Bank of the Republic is also 
empowered to organize, with or without the cooperation of the prin- 
cipal banks in Montevideo, a time draft exchange. (Diario Oficial, 
Montevideo, June 3, 1931, and Report of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Montevideo, June 5, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 





NeEwW AIR MAIL SERVICE.— Venezuela has now joined the system of 
air mail service maintained by the well-known ‘‘Scadta’’ in the 
northeastern part of South America, through a contract between the 
Government and the company for the transportation of air mail 
between Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, and Curacao. 

The Venezuelan terminus of the new service will be the port of 
Maracaibo, where the company will establish its office and construct 
its aerodromes, ramps for seaplanes, hangars, workshops, fuel storage 
tanks, and other necessary operating equipment. 

In accordance with the contract, the airplanes of the company will 
follow four principal routes: One from Barranquilla along the coast 
by way of Riohacha and the Goajira Peninsula to Maracaibo and 
return; another from El Banco, a port of the Magdalena River, cross- 
ing the cordillera from Encontrados on the Catatumbo River to 
Maracaibo and return; another from Cucuta along the Zulia and 
Catatumbo Rivers to Maracaibo and return; and the last from Mara- 
caibo along the coast of the Gulf of Venezuela over the Isthmus of 
Médanos to Curagao and return. 

The Scadta is obliged to establish service between Colombia and 
Venezuela within two months following the approval of the contract 
by the Congress of Venezuela, and between Venezuela and Curagao 
within six months. It is also obliged to carry 2 kilograms (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds) of official Government mail free of charge in each 
airplane. The Government on its part will pay the company 70 
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bolivars per kilogram gross weight of mail carried between Venezuela, 
Colombia, Panama, and Ecuador, and 45 bolivars per kilogram on the 
Venezuela-Curacao route. The unit of weight for letters will be 10 
grams (about one-third ounce) or a fraction thereof. The company 
is authorized to transport passengers and to install radio equipment 
for the safety of the planes; it will also enjoy the right to use the 
Government telegraph and radio services free of charge for the trans- 
mission of messages regarding meteorological conditions and technical 
details. 

Other important provisions of the contract grant the company the 
right to choose its own personnel and equipment, exemption from the 
payment of import duties on planes, scientific apparatus, tools, 
accessories, gasoline, oil, and lubricants destined for the service, and 
permission to establish connections with the air routes of other com- 
panies which have or may establish national or international services 
in Venezuela. While the contract set forth the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment not to grant to other persons or companies in the same field 
greater privileges than those given the Scadta, it specifically states 
that it does not constitute a monopoly. 

The contract was signed by the Minister of Promotion and the 
representative of the Scadta during December, 1930, but was not 
approved by Congress until the end of May, 1931, and did not receive 
the signature of the President until June 6, 1931. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Caracas, June 9, 1931.) 


0 


AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


STOCK-RAISING MAP OF ARGENTINA.—The Stock-Raising By-Pro- 
ducts Bureau of the Commerce Exchange of Buenos Aires has pub- 
lished a map of the Republic of Argentina which, in addition to its 
value as an example of cartography, is especially interesting for the 
data contained therein on the stock-raising industry of the nation and 
of neighboring countries. 

Statistical data from the last censuses are distributed by zones so 
that the figures for the various kinds of stock are shown clearly for each 
Province and Territory. Packing houses and salting establishments 
in the Republic, as well as those of Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, and Para- 
guay, are also indicated. Charts accompanying the map give infor- 
mation about the last stock census; packing houses in Argentina; 
the slaughter of cattle in the packing houses and salting establish- 
ments in Argentina; the slaughter of cattle, sheep, and hogs in Uru- 
guayan packing houses; the slaughter of sheep in the packing houses 
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of southern Chile; and the stock census of Buenos Aires and of the 
Republics of Brazil and Bolivia in 1929. The map also provides 
information about the ports of Buenos Aires, La Plata, and Monte- 
video. The inclusion of a small map of the country, showing the 
districts where the cattle tick has been eradicated, adds to the value 
of the publication. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 8, 1931.) 
AGRICULTURAL LECTURE TOUR.—In accordance with a resolution 
of the Ministry of Agriculture on the dissemination of agricultural 
information in the most important cereal-producing regions of the 
Republic, an expert left Rosario in June in a special car provided by 
the Argentine Central Railway to give a series of lectures on agricul- 
tural topics to the farmers of that section. The car has been equipped 
with illustrative material for the more graphic presentation of the 
instruction. The topics to be discussed include methods for fighting 
diseases of corn, the use of sterilized wheat and flax seed, the curing of 
flax seed, and similar subjects. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 9, 


1931.) 
CHILE 


TRRIGATION OF THE AcONCAGUA VALLEY.—The Division of Public 
Works has issued a decree providing for the irrigation of the valley of 
the Aconcagua River in accordance with a plan worked out by the 
Bureau of Irrigation. A dam is to be built 14 kilometers above the 
town of Los Andes and a series of canals dug to supplement the exist- 
ing ones in the distribution of the water. The decree also provides 
for the formation of an association of the owners of the lands to be 
irrigated, and for this purpose divides the zone into six sections. The 
total cost of the project is estimated at 54,200,000 pesos, which will be 
repaid by the owners of the lands benefited by its construction. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, May 28, 1931.) 


COLOMBIA 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION.—A number of groups of colonists 
have already been sent to the Sumapaz Colony in the Department 
of Tolima, which was established in accordance with Decree No. 383 
of 1931 (see Butuetin of the Pan American Union for July, 1931). 
A short time ago 20 persons set out for the colony and 45 were reported 
to be already working there. All have been provided with the ma- 
terials specified by the decree, such as farming implements, material 
for the construction of their houses, seeds, and the like. 

Besides this, various improvements have been made on the high- 
ways and a bridge constructed over the Yeguas ravine. The coloniza- 
tion division is being constantly visited by persons wishing land, and 
according to the head of this division as well as the Chief of the Bureau 
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of Public Lands great enthusiasm is being manifest in the colony 
by persons who are out of work. Those who have already begun 
work appear interested in their new agricultural duties and satisfied 
with conditions there. 

In general, the distribution of public lands throughout the whole 
Republic, and particularly in the Departments of Santander, Caldas, 
and El Valle, has shown a considerable increase during the past two 
years, according to information from the Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Lands of the Ministry of Industries. It is to be observed, moreover, 
that the increase in the distribution of national lands has been greatest 
during the years in which the economic crisis has been most grave. 
Actual figures for the past six years are as follows: 

In 1926, 22,650 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) were distributed 
in 17 parcels of land; in 1927, 25,425 hectares in 75 parcels; in 1928, 
11,560 hectares in 90 parcels; in 1929, 17,812 hectares in 115 parcels; 
and in 1930, 39,239 hectares in 504 parcels. During the year 1931, 
14,000 hectares had been distributed up to the middle of June. Of 
these last, 144 were for less than 20 hectares and only 24 for more 
than this amount. In only one case was the allotment as much as 
2,500 hectares, the maximum permitted by law. In this way, the 
growth of large estates is being discouraged and there is being pro- 
moted the establishment of small farms owned by many poor people, 
who for the most part are accustomed to tilling the soil. (HI Tiempo, 
Bogota, June 16, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 
GUAPILES AGRICULTURAL COLONY.—See p. 955. 
ECUADOR 


NEW AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINE.—Under the name La Riqueza 
Agricola, a monthly agricultural magazine has been founded in Guaya- 
quil by Sefior Attilio N. Descalzi M. The purpose of the publication 
is the promotion of agriculture and animal industry in Ecuador, 
especially in the coastal region. It plans to publish complete agri- 
cultural studies of the various zones of the Republic and a monthly 
information service as to the conditions of the various crops through- 
out the Republic. The first five issues so far published contain inter- 
esting articles by the foreign agricultural experts at present in the 
service of the Ecuadorean Government. (La Riqueza Agricola, 
Guayaquil, January—May, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


Boys’ GARDEN cLUBS.—In order to supplement the work of the 
agricultural school in its mission of creating a generation prepared 
to devote itself intelligently to the task of developing the agricultural 
possibilities of the nation, a number of boys’ garden clubs have recently 
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been founded in various places throughout the country. While the 
number of these clubs is not very large at present, it is hoped that it 
can be increased; active measures are being taken to extend the 
movement to all sections of Mexico. 

Through special courses, usually taught by the regional agronomist, 
club members become acquainted with different agricultural methods 
and receive much practical experience by the cultivation of their own 
garden plots. As a rule the instruction is intensive, the classes being 
held for one hour daily during the vacation period. 

A number of clubs have been formed in the State of Vera Cruz and 
according to the press the results have been very satisfactory. Great 
interest has been aroused and not a few tracts of land have already 
been planted. The courses are not limited to practical instruction, 
but provide theoretical teaching as well, especially that relative to an 
understanding of meteorological conditions. 

Ever since the establishment of these clubs, much enthusiasm has 
been shown by the members, and a spirit of friendly rivalry has often 
arisen between clubs in neighboring regions. In some places, for 
example, as Dos Bocas and Izcoalco, the students have already estab- 
lished nurseries and planted orchards. (HI Universal, Mexico City, 
June 5, 1931.) 

Motion PICTURES TO IMPROVE FARMING METHODS.—According to 
information received by the press, the Ministry of Agriculture has 
recently organized important work of an instructive nature in the 
exhibition throughout the country of a special series of motion pictures 
on agricultural subjects. These films, which are being shown free to 
farmers, demonstrate modern methods of agriculture and have proved 
very helpful to those who have seen them. (HI Universal, Mexico 
City, June 15, 1931.) 

PERU 


STOCK-RAISING COMMISSION.—In order to promote stock-raising, 
which is considered one of the industries of most vital importance to 
the country, and to encourage the introduction of measures for its 
progress and improvement, a commission has been created under the 
Ministry of Promotion to study all aspects of the industry in Peru 
at the present time. The commission is to place special importance 
on the investigation of problems confronting the industry and solu- 
tions which may be offered. It will also study the duties and other 
taxes paid by the industry in general and recommend such changes as 
may seem necessary for aiding the industry. 

The personnel of the commission includes a veterinarian from the 
Bureau of Water, Irrigation, Agriculture, and Stock-Raising, a 
professor of zootechnics of the National Agricultural and Veterinary 
School, two delegates of the Stock-Raisers’ Association of Peru, one 
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of whom will be an expert in dairy cattle and the other in beef cattle, 
and representatives of the stock-raisers throughout the Republic, of 
whom there will be one each from the coast, mountain, north, central, 
and southern sections of the country. The Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Peru will appoint its own delegates and those from the different 
sections of the country will be elected as the various associations 
choose. 

Stock-raisers and other persons interested may present to the com- 
mission memorials or articles on any subject related to the industry 
in Peru, especially opinions on duties, freight and shipping rates, 
fodder, and expenses occasioned by the transportation of cattle from 
one place to another within the country. The commission will have 
its offices in the building of the Cattle Raisers’ Association and will 
present its reports to the Bureau of Water, Irrigation, Agriculture, 
and Stock-Raising of the Ministry of Promotion. (HI Peruano, 
Lima, May 22, 1931.) 

URUGUAY 


RapIO PROGRAMS FOR FARMERS.—Farmers in Uruguay having 
radio receiving sets are now able to get the latest official information 
on current prices and agricultural methods as well as the news of the 
day through the courtesy of the Bureau of Agriculture, which has 
recently established a radio station in Montevideo for the purpose. 

The station, which operates on a frequency of 730 kilocycles and 
411 meter wave length, broadcasts regularly each day between the 
hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the afternoon with an additional 
hour between 5 and 6 in the evening during the winter months. Its 
programs include announcements of an official nature such as notices 
of the latest resolutions of the President, the National Administrative 
Council, different departments, the Bureau of Agriculture, the Official 
Seed Commission, the Live Stock Sanitary Inspection Corps, the 
Institute of Fisheries, the Montevideo Departmental Administrative 
Council, the Internal Revenue Bureau, the Superior Council of 
Industrial Education, the National Physical Training Council, and 
the National Council, and also current market prices, exchange 
transactions, weather reports, dates of the arrival and departure of 
steamers, and bulletins on the cultivation of certain crops, poultry 
raising, apiculture, dairying, and fruit growing. Interspersed with 
these subjects, musical selections, children’s stories, and talks on 
hygiene, child care, nutrition, and other matters of interest to the 
housewife are given, and on certain occasions special numbers includ- 
ing popular and classical music and poetry are presented in celebra- 
tion of the national holidays of other countries. (Revista de la 
Asociacién Rural del Uruguay, Montevideo, May, 1931.) 
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EXTENSION OF AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SERVICE.—The Argentine 
Telephone Co., an organization which has come to play an increasingly 
important part in the Argentine telephone operation field, has recently 
opened an exchange in the city of San Luis. The new installation is 
of the most modern type used in the Ericsson automatic systems and 
has a capacity of 500 numbers. The system of underground lines, 
apportioned among the various suburban districts, will permit an 
immediate increase in the number of subscribers. Simultaneously 
with the opening of the exchange, long-distance service between San 
Luis and Buenos Aires was made available, and through the different 
branches of the Argentine telephone system the city is now brought 
into communication with the Provinces of Mendoza, Cordoba, Santa 
Fe, and Entre Rios and the Territory of La Pampa. (Foreign Com- 
munication News, United States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, July 3, 1931.) 

BRAZIL 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUS.—In regard to Decree No. 19739 of March 7, 
1931, limiting the importation of industrial machinery into Brazil 
during the next three years (see July, 1931, issue of the BuLLETIN) the 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce has defined the term 
“industrial machinery” to include only machinery used in the textile, 
hat, shoe, and sugar industries. The regulations of this decree, 
issued on May 13, 1931, provide for the organization of an industrial 
census in Brazil. All industrial establishments operating in the 
Republic with five or more employees must submit to the Ministry 
of Labor before November 30, 1931, a memorandum of all machinery 
in use, mentioning whenever possible the maximum production of 
each machine. The memorandum will also provide the following 
information: The name of the firm or enterprise owning the establish- 
ment and the location where it operates; a statement showing the 
capital invested in the industry and other financial data; the principal 
products manufactured, segregated if possible by amount and value, 
and the total value of the production in each of the years 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, estimated according to the sale price of the products at the 
factory; the number of persons employed, the number and average 
length of the working days, and the salaries and wages paid during 
1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931; the number and power of the motors in 
the factory; the quantity and value of the stocks in 1928, 1929, and 
1930; the quantity and value of production during the first four 
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months of 1931, and a similar declaration as regards stocks on that 
date; the amount and value at the factory of the principal raw mate- 
rials used during the years 1928-1931, and their origin; the fuel used, 
its value, and origin; and the classified total of federal, state, and 
municipal taxes paid by the establishment. Textile establishments 
must also list the number of spindles and looms. (Diario Official, 
Rio de Janeiro, May 20, 1931.) 

PROTECTION OF THE NATIONAL COAL INDUSTRY.—A decree dated 
June 9, 1931, has been issued by the Provisional Government of 
Brazil, requiring importers of coal to purchase a certain minimum 
percentage of Brazilian coal to be burned in conjunction with im- 
ported fuel. The decree authorizes the Lloyd Brasileiro Navigation 
Co. and the Central Railway of Brazil to contract on behalf of the 
Federal Government with Brazilian coal-mining enterprises for the 
entire available production of domestic coal. On and after July 15, 
1931, clearance at the customhouses of all and any shipments of 
imported foreign coal, whether in bulk or in briquets, depends upon 
the presentation of proof by the importer that he has acquired an 
amount of Brazilian coal equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount of 
foreign coal to be imported. The price to be charged for domestic 
coal will be fixed semiannually by the Lloyd Brasileiro Navigation 
Co. and the Central Railway of Brazil with the approval of the 
Government, and the standards to which the coal must conform will 
be specified by the Fuel Experiment Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The Government may alter the percentage which 
importers are required to purchase according as the production of 
domestic coal increases or decreases. 

Appliances for burning, distilling, or gasifying fuel which in the 
opinion of the Fuel Testing Department can utilize domestic coal 
efficiently will be exempt from import and other customs duties 
during a period of five years. Those appliances which in the opinion 
of the department can not utilize domestic coal efficiently will pay 
double import duties. During the next 10 years the States, muni- 
cipalities, and the Federal District are forbidden to levy taxes of any 
kind that may affect enterprises engaged in the mining of Brazilian 
coal or in the exploitation of its by-products. (Diario Official, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 20, 1931.) 


CHILE 


NationaL Economic Councit.—The inaugural session of the 
recently created National Economic Council was held at Santiago 
on June 15, 1931, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Pro- 
motion. The council is to study all problems related directly or 
indirectly with national economics. ‘‘The work of a council like this,”’ 
said the minister in his opening speech, ‘‘will be of supreme import- 
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ance in coordinating the various national activities in such a way 
that they cooperate without hindering each other, in the consolida- 
tion of our economic life.”’ 

The council will cooperate with the Government in such matters 
as the development of a plan for the promotion of mining, agricul- 
ture, and industry; the restriction or expansion of imports and 
exports; the coordination of the various means of transportation 
and communication; the establishment of free ports and free zones; 
the modification of taxation in accordance with the development of 
industry and commerce; public works, in so far as they are of interest 
to industry and commerce; the modification of the credit system to 
meet the needs of agriculture, industry, and commerce; the develop- 
ment of the iron, steel, and other metal industries and of power 
companies; the placing of industry and commerce on a sound basis; 
the tariff and the protection of infant industries; State industries, 
penal labor, and its competition with private industry; restriction 
of unfair trade practices and monopolies which injure internal trade; 
the training of adequate personnel for industry and commerce; the 
establishment of research departments in the universities and other 
institutions to study the organization of industry and commerce; 
the improvement of statistics of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption; social legislation and commercial treaties and conven- 
tions; cooperative measures between producers, merchants, and con- 
sumers; and colonization and immigration. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, 


June 16, 1931.) 
COLOMBIA 


THE GOVERNMENT PAY ROLL.—The Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit has prepared interesting statistics showing the number of 
employees on the Government pay roll and their respective salaries. 
According to the report of the ministry the number of national 
employees on June 30, 1931, was 24,218, with salaries amounting 
to 1,353,712 pesos monthly or 16,224,546 pesos annually. The 
employees of the national railways and the aerial cables are excluded 
from this estimate. The national employees are distributed among 
the various ministries as follows: 





























Number| Monthly Number} Monthly 
Ministry ofem- | salaries Ministry of em- | salaries 
ployees | (pesos) ployees | (pesos) 
Governnientesss=22e eae 5, 672 503,673 || Public Works (not including 
MorelgnvAiiainsee ses a eee 160 45, 909 railway and cables personnel,. 157 25, 950 
Finance and Public Credit _-__- 2, 085 121, 241 |) Comptroller General___________ 218 33, 641 
TVGUS tries ya) Dae eee ean et 8, 883 208, 024 || Hygiene and Social Welfare____ 530 41, 508 
War (including the army) ---_- 132 22, 307 
National Education ______.__-_ 1, 488 66, 503 FT O,Gau Sree 2s ally a 24, 218 | 1, 3538, 712 
Posts and Telegraphs__________ 4, 893 284, 956 














(El Tiempo, Bogota, June 17, 1931.) 
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FisHING InpDUSTRY.—As the result of the interest aroused by the 
Consul of Colombia in Berlin in the possibilities offered for the 
development of the fishing industry in the Republic, an important 
German firm has recently opened an office in Colombia where it 
expects to establish this industry on a scientific and practical basis. 

The company will begin the fishing of lobster, fish, and prawn 
along the Atlantic coast, principally in the region of Cabo de la 
Vela and Bahia Honda, on the Goajira Peninsula, a region which in 
the opinion of many is unrivaled for the abundance and quality of 
its fish. A factory for canning fish for exportation will be established 
in one of the cities of the Atlantic coast. 

A complete and rapid service for supplying deep-sea and fresh- 
water fish to the interior cities of Colombia, particularly Bogota, 
in which the company has already opened its main office, will also 
be organized. Many of the results to be expected from this activity 
are already apparent, and it is only a matter of time until the bene- 
fits which the country will gain in the export field, up to now un- 
touched, will be realized. It is felt that the industry should have a 
great future in Colombia, and the Ministry of Industries is studying 
the situation carefully in order to promote it by as many means as 
possible. (Hl Tiempo, Bogota, June 13, 1931, and Boletin de Noticias, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Bogota, June 15, 1931.) 


CUBA 


SPONGE STATISTICS FOR 1930.—According to figures issued by the 
National Statistics Commission, there were 1,111,703 dozen sponges 
gathered in Cuban waters. These were valued at $776,132. (In- 
formacién, Habana, June 26, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


AEREO CLUB or Ecuapor.—The Aereo Club of Ecuador, the or- 
ganization of which was reported in the July issue of the BULLETIN, 
is making substantial progress, according to a report of its president 
read at a recent meeting. The club has become a member of the 
International Aeronautical Federation. Following its policy of cre- 
ating similar affiliated organizations throughout the Republic, a 
club has been organized in Manta, where its members have already 
constructed a landing field. Petitions have also been received from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bahia, the municipality of Portoviejo, 
and private citizens of Esmeraldas, asking the officials of the Aereo 
Club of Ecuador to visit their cities, organize aviation clubs, and give 
them technical advice in the construction of landing fields. These 
and other activities which the club has started show the enthusiasm 
with which the officials are working. (EI Telégrafo, Guayaquil, 
June 6, 1931.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


ForEIGN TRADE IN 1930.—The foreign trade of the Dominican 
Republic during the year 1930 reached a total of $33,781,060 as com- 
pared with $46,465,941 in 1929. Total exports during the year 
amounted to $18,551,841 and imports to $15,229,219, a decrease of 
$5,184,656 and $7,500,225, respectively, as compared with 1929. 
The year 1930 closed with a visible trade balance of $3,322,622 in 
favor of the Republic as compared with one of $1,007,053 the previous 
year. 

The following table shows the value of imports and exports by 
major Classifications during the last two years: 


























EXPORTS 
1929 1930 
MP SUSWi@ RTD L NTN ANS Nes Sh TS a RE aster rec l ee ot Ser  oOo f pUa $58, 471 $103, 666 
Alimentary substances and beverages_-.----------------__--_____--___--------_- 19, 466,947 | 14, 948, 153 
Ra weanas primar yarn ater alse see ee eee aac eae ee eee ees ee 3, 820, 494 3, 153, 582 
Manufactured {produc tse sa a a retrace 390, 585 346, 440 
FTN Gea es ae ae Be Sse Sa a pee fee rae eae I 23, 736,497 | 18, 551, 841 
IMPORTS 
1929 1930 
ALU VO era TT She ie a aa ae eda ae Als nd Onan eae at are El $5, 746 $3, 332 
Alimentary substances and beverages. .--------.------_----------_----_-_------ 6, 700, 434 4, 433, 038 
Rawsandiprimaryamaterial se sac aes 2 es Ue ees eh oe ces a ee eps 2, 969, 695 1, 937, 585 
Manufactured products ioe ee re ie eee ee eae see 13, 053, 569 8, 855, 264 
ARO ball =e oS ee ee ea a eee eee se ee ae 22, 729,444 | 15, 229, 219 








(La Opinién, Santo Domingo, May 21, 1931.) 
GUATEMALA 


Pan American INSTITUTE OF ReEctIPROCAL TRADE.—<A branch of 
the Pan American Institute of Reciprocal Trade, whose headquarters 
are in Sacramento, Calif., will soon be established in Guatemala, 
according to Sefior Guillermo Lavagnino, recently returned from a 
visit to Mexico City to study the manner in which the institute 
functions there. 

The establishment of the Pan American Institute of Reciprocal 
Commerce will, it is believed, benefit the merchants and agricul- 
turists of the Republic, since the principal aim of the organization 
is to bring together the merchants and agriculturists of the United 
States and those of Latin America, protect their interests, and pro- 
mote the removal of foreign-trade barriers between the two groups. 
(Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, June 4, 1931.) 


HAITI 


Pusiic pEBT.—The gross public debt of the Republic of Haiti 
totalled 78,816,000 gourdes as of May 31, 1931, compared with 
83,652,000 gourdes on May 31, 1930, and 88,890,000 gourdes on the 
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same date in 1929. 
follows: 
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The details of the Haitian public debt are as 





May 31, 1931 
(gourdes) 


May 31, 1930 
(gourdes) 





Series A bonds, 6 per cent, 1952 


56, 712, 940. 95 


59, 201, 722. 50 


DSERIES MBs D OWES GHOST COM GLO meee eres ame eh le ses eee 9, 154, 884.42 | 10, 933, 834. 10 
SEEES CONES MEN DCTACOTIG LO be tee ee eer ee eee ee nl eee ee 9, 326, 105. 20 9, 752, 005. 10 
Pid ucianys curren ye eee ee ed a ee Ss eee ee 3, 622, 500. 00 3, 764, 100. 00 








78, 816, 430. 57 | 





83, 651, 661. 70 





(Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, May, 1931.) 


Export putixs.—Haiti collects an export tax on coffee, logwood, 
cacao, cotton, sugar, and other miscellaneous products. The fol- 
lowing table is published as being of interest in showing the relation 
between export duties and total customs receipts from 1923-24 to 
1929-30, and the first eight months of the present fiscal year (Octo- 
ber 1-September 30). Usually the tax on coffee accounts for over 
90 per cent of the total export duties. 














Relation 
export 

Total customs | Total export duties to 

receipts duties customs 

(gourdes) |  (gourdes) receipts 

(percent- 

age) 

AG Cea et eee a Ha a pen SNe AL rs eA Dp nak ge ee 29, 950, 907. 14 9, 984, 701. 92 33. 34 
WO ZA 25 Sis or I A SES ST le a Ce ui ene eed 35, 750, 018. 34 10, 617, 525. 63 29. 70 
TO DB 2G wate eet A AUS fare REN ee Leys (eee RAC aR ence eee 40, 594, 831. 74 12, 660, 447. 87 31.19 
NG 2G 2 pas es ks ee aie ice NL US ee CM Sl Bs he eh a ee 33, 661, 876. 23 10, 015, 913. 41 29. 75 
92 728 en ee ee ci Re nt eA ene ape eee a SN 45, 082, 092. 80 14, 040, 033. 56 31.14 
NG 2S= 2G ae aa testi re Rak ven ees. Sen oe OA SA BR Tie eters Sneha 35, 247, 650. 00 9, 841, 455. 54 27. 92 
TO ZOO Bais ere Se Sar ik se es ee em 30, 839, 074. 75 11, 952, 580. 99 38. 76 
Octobers19380—=May, l93les = esse a ee Tee eee eee eee 18, 927, 436. 30 7, 265, 592. 77 38. 39 








(Monthly Bulletin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, May, 1931.) 


HONDURAS 


EXPorTSs DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER, 1930—-31.—The export trade 
of Honduras during the first semester of the fiscal year 1930-31 
(August 1-January 31) amounted to 19,324,241 silver pesos, a de- 
crease of 6,429,463 silver pesos as compared with the same period 
during the year 1929-30. The exports by major classifications were 
as follows: 


Value 

(silver pesos) 

Tween eh ee a a ea aa ae ae at ae a aa ian 81, 527 
Alimentary substances and beverages__---__-------------------- 17, 209, 381 
aie dana t ere and si eke ey a ac eae mays ee gee Ree ae ey 315, 063 
Manufactured: products: $2225.05 i py ane WSN sien aia ea eee sauna 203, 480 
Goole ames siloy Ore ais es a a es Se ae as st SOAs SNe On 1, 514, 780 
TT tiga eee ee Ae SES AE val ee oi Pe 19, 324, 241 


The principal products exported, with their value, were: Bananas, 
16,468,160 silver pesos; coffee, 242,227; coconuts, 191,470; tobacco, 
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175,698; molasses, 117,120; cigars, 104,008; and sugar, 101,275. Of 
the total exports of 19,324,241 silver pesos the United States took 
14,492,493 pesos, Germany, 3,623,836, and the United Kingdom, 
489,536. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, May 28, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION.—During the year 1930 a total of 4,000,351 
kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) were flown by Mexican com- 
mercial and private planes. This represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 342 per cent over 1928, when 1,170,999 kilometers were 
flown. The number of passengers and weight of mail carried, how- 
ever, did not increase in proportion to the distance covered. Pas- 
sengers carried during the year reached a total of 20,920 or an increase 
of about 193 per cent over 1928, and the amount of mail increased 
to 74,930 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) or 268 per cent 
above that carried during 1928. 

Compared with statistics for the previous two years, the operations 
in the field of commercial air transportation during 1930 are as 
follows: 




















1930 1929 | 1928 
| 
TT] Ome GENS HEL oye ese at OS is es NE A ae ts MIN pty) era 4,000, 351 | 3,052,138 | 1, 170,999 
STITT GPG O UTS Birra ase Role ER are cea LR a HINO Peat re Bs aay yale rE 23, 610 21, 765 8, 589 
IPASSCNE OTS! CATTLE Cl yo i aie ae aS SR TE Pee PL eee 20, 920 12, 366 10, 969 
Mailicarried kilograms’. 222 chs tos as en ees aed Re AS 74, 929 92, 115 | 27, 953 
SH XPLESS SKM OSRAM Ses oe aha eee Se aaa ee ee eee ene (OF Bil 20, 461 461 
BS AG ae eve kel © Per gra See ae SU a eA ee em LE 196, 583 104, 193 15, 973 
} } 





During the year 1928, two commercial transport companies were 
licensed by the Department of Communications and Public Works. 
This number grew in 1929 to six and 1930 found five still in operation. 
By the end of the first half of 1930 two large companies were in 
possession of the field. (stadistica Nacional, Mexico City, Novem- 
ber, 1930, and Special Report of the United States Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, Mexico City, June 22, 1931.) 

TRAVELING COMMERCIAL EXPOSITION.—During June arrangements 
were completed for the six months tour of the First Exposition of 
National Products, recently organized to acquaint the consuming 
public with articles produced within the country. It is hoped that as 
a consequence the demand for these articles may be greatly increased 
and a new stimulus given to national industries. Unusual interest 
has been aroused by the exposition, both among industrial firms, 
which have applied in large numbers for space for exhibits, and among 
the people of the cities which the special train used for this purpose 
will visit during the six months of its tour. The itinerary approved 
by the organizing committee of the exposition will take in 38 cities, 
including the capitals of the various States and the large centers of 
production and consumption; the train will also make short stops of 
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several hours each at places of lesser importance. (EI Universal, 
Mexico City, June 5, 11, and 26, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


FirsT ROTARY PRINTING PRESS.—A rotary printing press of the 
latest design has just been placed in service by El Diario, one of the 
leading newspapers of Asuncion. With the use of this modern machin- 
ery, is now possible for the paper to print as many as 26,000 copies per 
hour, thus greatly lessening the time necessary for the publication 
of the large editions demanded by its increased circulation. The 
press is the first of its kind to be introduced into Paraguay. (EI 
Diario, Asuncion, June 20, 1931.) 

BREAD-BAKING COMPETITION.— Winners in a bread-baking compe- 
tition, which was a feature of the culinary exposition recently held 
under school auspices in Asuncion to encourage the use of national 
food products, were announced by the press on June 11, 1931. The 
first prize, a gold medal donated by the Agricultural Bank, was 
awarded for bread which proved upon analysis to contain 50 per cent 
wheat and 50 per cent tapioca flour. Breads receiving the second and 
third prizes, which were silver medals given by the Ministry of War 
and Marine, contained, respectively, 55 per cent wheat and 45 per 
cent tapioca flour and equal proportions of wheat, tapioca, and potato 
flour. The bread awarded first prize was very pleasing in taste and 
possessed qualities which kept it fresh for over a week. That awarded 
second prize likewise remained fresh a long time. Biscuits made 
from 25 per cent rice and 75 per cent wheat flour were given hon- 
orable mention. It is interesting to note that the types of bread 
winning prizes in the competition may be baked at a cost averaging 
3.50 pesos paper per kilogram (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds); such 
bread, even if retailed at a profit to the baker of 1 peso paper per 
pound, would still be considerably cheaper for the consumer than 
that made at present, which is selling at 7 pesos paper per kilogram. 
(El Orden, Asuncion, June 11, 1931.) 


PERU 


SUPERVISION OF BANKS.—In accordance with the banking law 
recently promulgated by the Government, a special division known 
as the Office of the Superintendent of Banks has been established in 
the Ministry of Finance. The duties of the office consist in the 
strict enforcement of all laws relative to national and foreign banks, 
savings banks, the Central Reserve Bank of Peru, mortgage, agri- 
cultural, and mining banks, and all other banking concerns now oper- 
ating in Peru or established later in the Republic. 

One of the first and very important labors of the new office will be 
to take charge of the Bank of Peru and London, in accordance with a 
decree of May 23, 1931. According to this decree, the existing state 
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of moratorium of the bank can not be continued, yet as the examina- 
tion of its books by a commission appointed for the purpose shows, 
it is impossible for it to resume its operations. Therefore, in order to 
safeguard the interests of all concerned, the bank has been placed 
under the supervision of the Office of the Superintendent of Banks 
during the period of its liquidation. 

Dr. César Antonio Ugarte, a distinguished lawyer and expert 
economist, author of an Outline of the Economic History of Peru, has 
been appointed head of the new office with the title of Superintendent 
of Banks. (Revista Diplomdtica y Consular, Lima, May, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1931.—According to 
information issued by the Commission of Foreign Trade Statistics of 
the General Bureau of Customs, and later reprinted by the press, the 
total value of the foreign trade of Uruguay during the first quarter 
of 1931 was 44,947,258 pesos. Exports during the quarter were 
valued at 25,012,576 pesos and imports at 19,934,682 pesos. These 
figures compare with the exports and imports during the same period 
of the preceding five years as follows: 

















Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Years value (pesos) | value (pesos) Years value (pesos) | value (pesos) 
LO DG eee Oe Oe eee one 35, 795, 735 FOL G26) L929 See eee 31, 681, 126 22, 340, 294 
19272 ee er Rie Sete 32, 875, 576 18, 822,943 || 1930___-----.-_--__-_- 37, 490, 620 21, 158, 275 
TS PA ee ees 35, 057, 209 215169542468) | el 9s eae eee 25, 012, 576 19, 934, 682 











Ninety-two per cent of the total imports and 73.6 per cent of the 
exports were shipped through the port of Montevideo during the 
first three months of 1931. During the previous year, 94.5 per cent 
of the imports and 67.7 per cent of the exports were shipped through 
this port. 

The principal countries of origin and destination of the foreign 
trade during the period in question during 1931 were as follows: 























Exports Imports 
8 Value Value 
Country (pesos) Country (pesos) 
GreatuB rita 2s ee ee eee os 8, 644, 161 || United States___------------_-__--_-_- 4, 778, 629 
Germanys ose ee ee ea 3,608; (89h || Great Britaines esas eee eee 3, 347, 710 
UNG fq 23 04 Fb OY eae reeee el eR ee ae ee SL OnG. Cts}. |i) Cigna soo oto eee seSseeeS Sos 1, 891, 090 
TAN COU 0 Ss =e eee ee ea Dy Ol S0 an | eA e C1UGUN aaa ee ee eet ee eee 1, 712, 911 
(Belgium es le Aa ee CY eh ee we 004446) eeHreim CO Sastre res Setar BO Na eee es 923, 721 
MWmitedsS tates sss e ew Lee cay a ie 1, 062, 439 || Other countries___-__________________- 7, 280, 621 
Othemcountries= 22a eee 3, 988, 180 
Totals Sesto aN ee eae 25, 012, 576 Mo tales sees wee eases a ett 19, 934, 682 











(La Manana, Montevideo, June 7, 1931.) 


CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS.—jsee 
page 958. 
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PRODUCTION OF METALS AND PETROLEUM.—Interesting data on the 
nation’s metal and petroleum wealth were recently submitted by the 
Director of Mines to the Minister of Promotion in a report which has 
been published in the June issue of the Revista del Colegio de Ingenieros 
de Venezuela. 

The report states that during the year 1930 the gold production of 
the Republic was 1,826,731 grams and its copper production 3,294 
metric tons. The metal mines, especially those in Guayana, were 
worked steadily and with an increased interest, largely due to the 
satisfactory results obtained by some of the companies; the discovery 
of new veins of gold has stimulated action on the part of foreign con- 
cerns, which have sent commissions of experts to make studies in 
different parts of the eastern, central, and western sections of the 
Republic. 

The petroleum production reached 20,153,912 metric tons during 
1930. From 1922 to 1929, the production increased notably, and on 
some occasions was almost double that of the year immediately pre- 
ceding, as may be seen by the following table: 


Production of petroleum in Venezuela from 1922 to 1980 


Production Production 

(metric tons) (metric tons) 
MDE) 2 ae Sirs Oi oe SOA ODD 2 1G 27s eit Bere ee can se ya a 8, 969, 236 
TOD Bebe er srs ea an Se Teese CSOD ilite ALO 2 Bio ckee aat eace ea ae ee 15, 319, 442 
EL 72 St Saas anes Nn a Ilias Yo y2 Basra yy (el taal Ke AS a ae Yep ey MUR 19, 844, 936 
Opies tee amar ae Gta 2-864. 486.0 1930 ser eee 20, 153, 912 
HODGU ven aus eee oes 5, 207, 450 


It should be noticed, however, that the production in 1930 was 
almost the same as that during 1929. This was due to the over- 
production of petroleum throughout the world, principally in the 
United States and Russia, with a consequent decrease in prices, the 
general unbalancing of the industry, and the adoption by the large 
petroleum companies of a plan to reduce production. 

NEw AIR MAIL SERVICE.—See p. 959. 





POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
ARGENTINA 


MIGRATION DURING 1920—-1929.—The following table gives the 
Argentine migration figures for the decade 1920-1929. The headings 
“Immigrants” and ‘‘Emigrants”’ refer only to foreigners from abroad 
traveling second or third class. All others, including river passengers 
from foreign ports and Argentines, are classed as ‘‘travelers’’. 
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Arrivals by land and by air are not included, since their number is 
so small as to be almost negligible. 
































Arrivals Departures 
Year i ; e : ai a 4 Balance 
mmi- ravel- | mi- ravel- 
grants ers Total | grants ers Total 

| 
S12 (ase ideas Tas ul selene ca aes OR 87,032 | 101,656 | 188, 688 57, 187 91,720 | 148,907 | +89, 781 
EG DTS et ee EA Nie Sere AE I Se) 98, 086 112, 437 210,528 | 44, 638 100, 182 144, 770 +65, 753 
DAG Pee big AE ae So aa 129, 263 169, 937 299, 200 45, 993 149, 814 195, 807 | +103, 393 
TIS a is Uta) Sabie ata vena lean ee Oy EL R 195, 063 149, 650 344,713 | 46,810 137, 104 183, 914 | +160, 799 
5S sa ip nar ce cg Da 159, 939 113, 561 273,500 | 46,105 118, 342 159, 447 | +114, 058 
EL 2 5 ea I Eis aS 125, 366 167, 810 293, 176 49, 841 168, 058 217, 899 +75, 277 
1 2G eee SO LN Ee eh Sea 135, 011 202, 699 337,710 } 55, 769 191, 479 247, 248 +90, 462 
I a Te Aas Se CaS 161, 548 227, 317 388,865 | 67, 042 209, 945 276, 987 | +111, 878 
TCO ake ig Ss a as ae i Rae gt aN YE 129, 047 245, 717 374, 764 | 54, 262 234, 320 288, 582 +86, 182 
S192 ra eae rae Or apes OU nS 5a 140,086 | 297,369 | 437,455 | 58,365 | 289,869 | 348,234 | +89, 221 

| 








(Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, March, 1931. 
COSTA RICA 
LABOR ACCIDENT COMPENSATION REGULATIONS.—See p.956. 


—————=ap 0-0 ——____- 


ART, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 
ARGENTINA 


INCREASE IN PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 1920-1929.—The following 
table gives the increase in public instruction for children from 6 to 14 
years of age in the private and public schools of the nation during the 
decade 1920-1929: 











| 
Year Schools | Teachers| Students Year Schools | Teachers} Students 
P.O saa a eee 8,987 | 35,441 TA Palen epi se 10, 058 43, 663 1, 272, 754 
1D 2h iast cet steps wld 9, 284 38, 336 1,:1645:366 || 19262225. = 2- = 22 10, 221 44, 944 1, 278, 875 
TODD eszssui ly aiieney vie. 9, 674 40, 571 WA PROS OBC Oe a ee ee 10, 503 47, 198 1, 312, 009 
NI pe eee Ss ee 9, 758 42,110 12605845) ||MO 28es2=2 ase ee 10, 840 49, 212 1, 349, 648 
QD ACA eee hs 9, 853 43, 452 1267439), el O29 aoe ae eee eee 11, 280 49, 876 1, 381, 604 


























(Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, March, 1931. 


BOLIVIA 


ARCHMOLOGICAL FINDS IN Lake Tittcaca.—In the region near 
Urus, a prehistoric town located in the highest part of the Andes, 
Prof. Arturo Posnansky reports visiting a previously unknown islet 
in Lake Titicaca, about 60 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) wide by 300 
meters long, on which are to be found archzological remains considered 
extremely important for those engaged in the study of past American 
culture. 

“The first thing I saw on reaching the island,” relates Professor 
Posnansky, ‘was a building with a double wall which appeared 
slightly above the surface of the soil. Its construction apparently 
antedated that of any of the ruins from the first Tiahuanacu period.” 
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The discoverer of the island considers the building mentioned to be 
‘evidence of the oldest civilization in the world,” since it must have 
been built even before Lake Titicaca was formed, or prior to the 
glacial period. 

Professor Posnansky had as his companion on this trip Dr. Alfred 
Métraux, director of the ethnographical section of the Tucum4n 
Museum, who had gone to the region mentioned for the purpose of 
investigating the myths, legends, and vocabulary of the remaining 
representatives of this ancient race in order to compile a complete 
grammar of their language. Professor Posnansky intended to con- 
clude a study which he had been making for some time past on the Urus 
race, a study in which he endeavors to prove that the primitive 
inhabitants of Lake Titicaca and the extensive region formerly 
covered by the great inter-Andine sea formed by the melting ice of 
the last glacial age, belonged to the Arawake people, whose present 
descendants are to be found in all the inhabited forest regions of 
South America. 

For many years Professor Posnansky searched in vain for the mys- 
terious island of which he had heard from the natives in the upper 
Andes. One of the stories current stated that the little island ap- 
peared only during the dry season or winter, when Lake Titicaca was 
at its lowest level. The professor had finally come to the conclusion 
that the island was little more than a myth of indigenous folklore, 
and undertook his latest trip with little hope of finding it. In order to 
reach the island it is necessary to traverse many canals which were 
formerly unknown. These are covered with a thin coating of ice and 
stretch like a labyrinth through the thickets of Jaconta-Palayani, a 
continuation of Lake Titicaca. (El Diario, La Paz, June 10, 1931, 
and La Republica, La Paz, June 10, 1931.) 


CHILE 


ScHOOL PROGRESS IN 1930.—The President’s message to Congress, 
delivered May 21, 1931, speaks of the special effort of the Govern- 
ment to make all branches of education more practical, especially in 
the rural and vocational schools. The technical and commercial high 
schools have been improved with the idea of attracting more of the 
pupils now crowding the university preparatory courses. The 
School for the Blind and Deaf Mutes, which is classified under second- 
ary institutions, has been equipped with excellent workshops. 
A new normal school has been opened at Ancud, in the southern part 
of Chile. To further the program of physical education, provision 
has been made for training playground attendants. The public 
libraries have continued their cultural activities by means of lectures, 
classes, and the publication of works of literary and historical merit; 
the number of readers increased considerably, the figure for 1930, 
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561,805, being four times that for 1926. The University of Chile 
has given special attention to the selection of students and to their 
personal welfare. (Mensaje del Presidente de la Republica, Santiago, 
May, 1931.) 

NatronaL Councit or Puysicat Epucation. —A recent executive 
decree provides for the establishment of the National Council of 
Physical Education under the Ministry of War, instead of Education 
as heretofore. The council will be composed of 12 members, repre- 
senting the Ministries of Education, War, and Navy, as well as the 
Aviation Bureau, the Carabineers, and the various athletic associa- 
tions. The Ministry of Education will continue to appoint teachers 
of physical education. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, May 28, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


ScrentTIFIC Society oF Costa Rica.—The Scientific Society of 
Costa Rica was founded in May, 1931, largely through the initiative 
of Sr. Manuel J. Grillo, jr. At the first meeting of the society held in 
the assembly hall of the National Museum, San Jose, the following 
board of directors was elected: Honorary president, Sr. Justo A. 
Facio, Minister of Public Instruction; president, Prof. Fidel Tristan; 
secretary, Sr. Manuel J. Grillo, jr.; treasurer, Prof. Anastasio Alfaro; 
directors, Sr. Juan Koch; Sr. Elias Leiva; Dr. Mario Lujan; Doctor 
Rother. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, May 27, 1931.) 


CUBA 


NEw OFFICES FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION. — 
Early in July the Department of Fine Arts and Public Instruction 
moved into the quarters vacated by the House of Representatives 
upon the completion of the new Capitol. The secretary of the depart- 
ment, Dr. Carlos Miguel de Céspedes, has announced that a bust of 
the first Secretary of Public Instruction in the Republic of Cuba, 
Sr. José A. Gonzalez Lanuza, will be placed in the vestibule opposite 
the entrance; moreover, the names of former presidents of the House 
of Representatives that had appeared on the capitals will be replaced 
by those of notable Cuban educators. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 


July 3, 1931.) 
ECUADOR 


Bo.uivaRIAN Sociery.—A permanent committee of the Bolivarian 
Society of Ecuador, whose headquarters are in Quito, has been or- 
ganized in Guayaquil, Ecuador’s leading seaport. At a meeting of the 
corresponding members of the society held at Guayaquil on June 15, 
1931, the following officers were elected: Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo 
Moreno, president; Sefiora Rosa Borja de Ycaza, first vice president; 
Col. Alberto Romero, second vice president; Dr. Modesto Chavez 
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Franco, secretary; and Sefiora Maria Piedad Castillo de Levi and 
Sefiores Vicente Paz Ayora, Luis F. Cornejo Gémez, José Abel Castillo, 
and José A. Campos, directors. (HI Telégrafo, Guayaquil, June 12 
and 16, 1931.) 

ATHLETICS.—On June 20, 1931, the President of the Republic 
issued through the Ministry of Education, whose many duties include 
the supervision of athletic activities, two decrees providing for the 
organization of a national Olympic committee, a national committee 
on sports and national athletic associations throughout the Republic. 
The National Olympic Committee, created by decree No. 73, is to 
represent Ecuador on the International Olympic Committee and make 
arrangements for participation in the games in 1932, should it be de- 
cided that Ecuador is to take part. The committee will be composed of 
the Minister of Education, chairman ex officio, a representative from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, one from the Ministry of War, Navy, 
and Aviation, two citizens appointed by the President, and two repre- 
sentatives of the National Committee on Sports. 

Decree No. 74 provides for the creation of national federations or 
associations of the various sports practiced in the Republic. The 
national associations will be located, for the present, in those cities 
~whose teams won first place at the first national competition in 1926. 
Thus, the National Football Association will be located at Riobamba. 
the basket ball, marksmanship, fencing, boxing, and swimming asso- 
ciations at Guayaquil, those devoted to track, tennis, bicycle racing, 
and handball at Quito, and polo at Ambato. Provision is made for 
the affiliation of provincial organizations with the national associa- 
tions. The National Committee on Sports, to be located at Quito, 
will be composed of a representative of the Executive Power, one 
appointed by the Ministry of Education, another by the Ministry 
of Public Works, and one by each of the national associations. It 
will constitute the court of bighest appeal in all athletic matters, 
will settle differences arising between the various associations, decide 
when new associations are to be organized, serve as the regular channel 
for the relations of the national associations with similar foreign 
bodies, decide when Ecuador is to participate in international com- 
petitions, and administer and distribute any funds appropriated by 
the Government for the promotion of athletic activities. (Registro 
Oficial, Quito, June 22, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


InTER-AMERICAN STUDENT FRIENDSHIP.—According to the press, stu- 
dents of the public schools of San Salvador recently received, through 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, a series of letters from the students 
of one of the primary schools of Brazil. The purpose of the corre- 
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spondence was to promote a feeling of friendship between the children 
of the two countries. Accompanying the letters was a number of 
drawings, one of which particularly emphasized this idea: A map, 
depicting the continent of America, was drawn opposite a beautiful 
figure with hands outstretched in friendship, beneath which appeared 
the familiar outline of the voleanoes of the cordillera; in an upper 
corner was inscribed the formal greeting of the Brazilian children. 
(Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, May 23, 1931.) 

ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS.—Among other important meas- 
ures adopted by the National Assembly in the closing session of 
Congress on May 31, 1931, was a provision authorizing the estab- 
lishment of 100 new rural schools, the appropriation of 25,000 colones 
for the foundation of a normal school for rural teachers, and the 
creation of three industrial schools to be established in different sec- 
tions of the Republic. The number of delegations intrusted with the 
supervision of education throughout the country was increased to 14 
by the decree. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, June 3, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


BoTANICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—The many improvements 
which have recently been made to the botanical and zoological 
gardens of Guatemala have made them one of the most interesting 
spots in the city. One of the noteworthy features of the gardens 
is the section devoted to the acclimatization of foreign plants. 
The cultivation of the mulberry tree is being promoted in an effort 
to develop a national silk industry, interesting experiments are car- 
ried on with grapes brought from all parts of the globe, and an 
extensive field is devoted to the cultivation of ramie, a valuable 
source of vegetable fiber. This is but one of the agricultural divisions; 
in others intensive work is being done in the improvement of staple 
crops. The park also includes sections devoted to animal industry, 
where valuable specimens of purebred cattle and horses may be 
found. The swimming pools and other facilities offered to the public 
makes La Aurora, as the gardens are called, an ideal recreational 
center. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, June 3-6, 1931.) 

Honor To AMERICAN HERO.—A special feature of the celebration 
of Arbor Day in the schools of Retalhuleu this year were simple 
exercises during which honor was paid Bryan Untiedt, the hero of 
the recent Colorado blizzard disaster. On May 31, 1931, resolutions 
were issued by the city authorities setting aside the day for the pur- 
pose of recalling Bryan Untiedt’s act; at the formal ceremonies these 
were read and the story of his part in saving his companions told 
the school children. The resolutions further provided that during 
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the month of June at the daily roll call in each grade of the Boys’ 
School, the name of Bryan Untiedt should be called, and the student 
having the highest standing in the class should answer to his name. 
(Release from the Department of State, Washington, June 26, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


Bureau or Fine Arts.—To make art a living force in Mexican 
life and to release all. the creative genius of the people by every 
means possible is the purpose of the Bureau of Fine Arts of the 
Ministry of Education, according to a recent report of its director, 
Dr. Alfonso Pruneda. 

Although the bureau has been in existence for several years, this 
is the first time that it has endeavored to coordinate all the artistic 
activities into one major effort to bring about increased efficiency. 
It is the belief of the bureau that its work should not be limited to 
the making of programs for the teaching of drawing, painting and 
music in the institutions under federal control, however important 
that work may be. It must give an impulse to all the different 
manifestations of art, whether under official or under private aus- 
pices. By means of such facilities as those offered by the National 
Conservatory of Music, the People’s Night School of Music, two 
auditoriums, an open-air theater and a children’s theater (the latter 
to be opened this year), and the radiobroadcasting station of the 
Ministry of Education, the Bureau of Fine Arts is trying to reach 
every educational institution in the country and every type of person 
who has a natural talent for painting, drawing, sculpture, dramatics, 
singing, or dancing. 

One of the most important functions of the bureau is that of 
assisting artists to bring their work to the attention of the public. 
Two important expositions have recently been held under its auspices, 
one of artistic photographs and the other of sculpture. The com- 
pilation of regional songs has been entrusted to the bureau and a 
valuable collection is now in its possession. The organization of a 
school of dancing in which the regional dances of Mexico will be 
taught, with the purpose of evolving a technique characteristically 
Mexican, is another of its cherished projects. Much has already 
been accomplished in this direction in connection with the work of 
the Division of Physical Education. 

Concretely, the activities of the bureau during this year have 
included programs for the Divisions of Music and National Dances, 
Drawing and Plastic Arts, and Physical Education, as well as for the 
National Conservatory of Music, the People’s Night School of Music, 
the School of Sculpture, and the Open-Air Schools of Painting; a 
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series of lectures on art by two of the special lecturers of the depart- 
ment; Sunday festivals in the open-air theater consisting of concerts, 
dramatic performances, native and aesthetic dancing, choral singing, 
and physical education exhibitions; radio programs; and concerts of 
chamber music given by a quartet of classical music. The bureau, 
in cooperation with many private organizations, has furnished mate- 
rial and personnel for the celebration of important events. Especially 
significant was the visit of Leopold Stokowsky, director of the Phila- 
delphia Symphonie Orchestra, who during his stay directed several 
numbers of a program given by the ‘“‘Sonido 13” Orchestra in Mexico 
City. (Boletin de la Secretaria de Educacién, March, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


ScHOOL oF Mepicine.—On May 22, 1931, the Nicaraguan Congress 
approved a decree authorizing the reestablishment of the School of 
Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, and Pharmacy at Granada, which has 
been closed for several years. The Chief Executive is authorized to 
designate the necessary professors. According to the decree, students 
in the schools at Leon and Granada who pass successfully the examina- 
tions at their own school must take a general examination at Managua 
before they will be authorized to practice their profession. The board 
of examiners will be composed of two professors from Granada, two 
from Leon, appointed by the respective schools, and a physician from 
Managua appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruction. Only 
upon receipt of a certificate from the board to the effect that the stu- 
dent has passed his examination, may the school which he attended 
confer upon him his degree. (HI Diario Nicaragiiense, Granada, 


May 29, 1931.) 
PANAMA 


EDUCATIONAL INTERCHANGH.—Srta. Berta Tulia Quesada, a home 
economics expert whom the Government of Panama loaned to Costa 
Rica for a few weeks, returned to her country early in June. Sefiorita 
Quesada, a specialist in her subject who has taken advanced work in 
the United States on a Government scholarship, gave lectures on 
nutrition and dietetics before normal-school students, teachers, and 
members of mothers’ clubs in various Costa Rican cities. Young and 
enthusiastic, she not only aroused great interest in the important 
matter of proper food, but served as an envoy of friendship from the 
youth of Panama to that of Costa Rica. 

Upon her return, Seforita Quesada was accompanied by Srta. 
Bertalia Rodriguez, a Costa Rican teacher to whom the Government 
of Panama has given a scholarship for a special course in dietetics. 
After completing this course, Sefiorita Rodriguez will teach the subject 
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in the Normal School of Costa Rica. (Diario de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, May 30, June 2, 3, and 9, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


EXHIBITION OF URUGUAYAN ART AND LITERATURE.—During June an 
interesting exhibition of Uruguayan art and literature was opened in 
Asuncion under the direction of Juan M. Filartigas and Leopoldo 
Pereira. The collection included the works of the outstanding writers, 
artists, and composers of Uruguay, its purpose being to promote a 
greater cultural interchange between the two countries. Sefior Pe- 
reira, who is an artist of note, also arranged a special exhibit of his 
own paintings. According to the press, the plans of Sefior Filartigas 
included a series of lectures, and visits to different Paraguayan libra- 
ries to which were to be presented books from the literature exhibit. 
The exhibition aroused unusual enthusiasm in Asuncion, the opening 
ceremonies being attended by the President of the Republic, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, members of the diplomatic corps and 
other distinguished guests; before it was formally closed on June 27, 
great numbers of people had taken the opportunity of visiting it. 
(El Orden, Asuncion, June 12, 17, and 19, 1931, and El Diario, Asun- 
cion, June 23, 1931.) 

LABORATORY FOR CLASSES IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY.—A 
special laboratory for classes in experimental psychology was recently 
opened in the President Franco Normal School in Asuncion. Among 
those who attended the opening ceremony were the Minister of Justice, 
Worship, and Public Instruction, the Director General of Schools, 
members of Congress, the Director of the School Medical Service, and 
the Director, teachers, and students of the institution. During the 
exercises a trained psychologist conducted several experiments with 
the children attending the school to demonstrate the use of the equip- 
ment of the new laboratory, which, while inexpensive, is complete 
and up to date. The addition of the new laboratory will greatly 
facilitate the teaching of this subject in the normal school, now 
recognized as the finest in the country, and will undoubtedly prove an 
important factor in widening even further the scope of its usefulness. 
(Hl Diario, Asuncion, April 10, 1931.) 

ScHOOL FOR NEWSsBOys.—With an attendance of about thirty 
students and numerous visitors, a special night school for newsboys 
was recently opened in Asuncion. The program of study offered by 
the school has received the complete approval of the National Board 
of Education and the Director General of Schools; it comprises two 
general courses, the first, of studies having to do with the occupation 
of the newsboy and the second, of studies taught regularly in the public 
schools. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, April 8, and 17, 1931.) 
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URUGUAY 


Dauton Pian ScHoou.—Action was recently taken by the Council 
of Primary and Normal Instruction to establish a Dalton Plan School 
at a central point in Montevideo. As a result, School No. 77 was 
designated for the experiment, which is to be started during the 1931 
school year. Necessary scientific and pedagogical equipment has 
been made available by the Pedagogical Library, the normal institutes, 
the Biological Laboratory, and the Technical Inspection Office, and 
many other facilities placed at the disposal of the school to insure all 
possible success. While this is the first definite step taken to incor- 
porate the use of the Dalton plan in the schools of Uruguay, the system 
is not unfamiliar to many teachers throughout the country. At 
present it is being taught in the normal schools and certain of its 
aspects are even being tried out in the classes in practice teaching. 
Moreover, some of the teachers have had an opportunity to visit 
schools in other countries where the plan is in operation, and large 
numbers are kept informed of its salient features through articles in 
magazines and the press. (La Mafiana, Montevideo, May 10, 1931.) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
BOLIVIA 


CompLetTion oF La Paz stapium.—A decree was issued by the 
President of the Republic on May 20, 1931, providing for the reorgani- 
zation of the committee in charge of the financing and completion 
of the La Paz Stadium. The committee is to be composed of public 
officials, who will serve in the capacity of advisory members, and 
private citizens, who will make up the different commissions and be 
considered permanent members. 

The Minister of Public Instruction will be the honorary president 
of the committee and the Prefect of the Department will act as the 
president. The president of the Municipal Council, the rector of the 
university, and the presidents of the La Paz Foot Ball Association 
and the Athletic Federation of Bolivia, respectively, have been 
appointed as advisory members. The permanent members compris- 
ing the technical and juridical commissions of the committee include 
well-known engineers and lawyers. 

The purpose of the Government in appointing this committee, 
which was originally established in 1929 but later dissolved, is to 
promote physical training and sports in the country; when issuing the 
decree the President explained the need for reestablishing greater 
cooperation in the direction and supervision of the stadium in order 
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to give permanence and unity to the measures undertaken for its 
realization. He likewise pointed out the importance of the existence 
of a body which should be responsible for all future work as well as 
for the administration and maintenance of the part already completed. 
(La Repiblica, La Paz, May 29, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE ASSOCIATION.—The 
head of the Provisional Government of Brazil, Dr. Getulio Vargas, has 
issued a decree ratifying the agreement between the Director General 
of the National Department of Social Welfare and the governing 
board of the Affonso Penna Foundation by which the latter is dis- 
solved and all its property transferred to the department. One of the 
principal aims of the Affonso Penna Foundation, a social welfare 
organization founded in Rio de Janeiro in 1926, was the construction 
of a hospital where persons of both sexes unable to work because of 
physical defects or chronic diseases might receive attention. Plans 
were drawn up and work started on a structure estimated to cost 
about 1,500 contos, but through lack of funds the foundation has been 
unable to finish the building. The agreement provides that the 
Government will complete the construction of the hospital and open 
it to the public under the administration of the Department of Social 
Welfare. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, May 9, 1931.) 


CHILE 


AIR AMBULANCE SERVICE.—The Chilean Aviation Bureau has 
converted one of the Ford trimotor planes of the Government-owned 
National Airline into a comfortable air ambulance by taking out the 
14 passenger seats and installing four portable stretchers in their 
place. The plane is so equipped that medical treatment may be 
given en route, if necessary. 

Upon receiving a call the plane will land at the airport nearest the 
home of the patient, and one of the company’s automobiles will be 
sent for him with a stretcher. Upon arrival at the airport nearest the 
hospital or clinic where the patient is to be treated, he will be trans- 
ferred there in the same manner. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, May 28, 
1931.) 

EL SALVADOR 


ORGANIZATION OF ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE.—Important meas- 
ures have just been taken in El Salvador to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis. These are largely the result of the initiative of the Red 
Cross, which has founded a special organization to engage in a 
systematic campaign against the disease. One of the first acts of the 
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new society, which is known as the League Against Tuberculosis, has 
been to enlist the cooperation of teachers throughout the Republic in 
an educational campaign against the disease. More than 2,000 
teachers have pledged their support, and it is hoped that the school 
children of the country may soon be fully taught the danger of the 
disease, 1ts treatment, and the means of preventing its spread. 
(Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, May 31, and June 2, 1931.) 
Home ror poor.—The Women’s Charity League of San Miguel has 
recently been granted permission by the President of the Republic to 
establish a home for the poor in a building owned by the Government 
in that city. | ince an institution of this nature has been needed in 
San Miguel for some time, this courtesy on the part of the Govern- 
ment was greatly appreciated. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, 


June 7, 1931.) 
MEXICO 


CouRsE IN PEDIATRICS.—At the beginning of June physicians 
employed by hygiene centers and other doctors interested in pediat- 
rics, completed the course recently held under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Public Health in the School of Public Health. The 
subjects offered in the course included children’s diseases, child 
nutrition, prenatal hygiene, and the hygiene of the preschool child. 
The influence of this course, in the opinion of the bureau, was very 
ereat, since it has not only made it possible for the physicians of 
hygiene centers to receive equal preparation for their work in this 
particular field but has. also augmented the number of general 
practitioners better qualified to undertake the treatment of children. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, June 11, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SAN VicEeNTE Hosprrau.—A new electric 
pump was put into operation in the San Vicente Hospital at Leén on 
June 4,1931. Before the installation of this equipment the organiza- 
tion had difficulty in securing sufficient water for its needs. The new 
pump was purchased by the Leén Welfare Board with the cooperation 
of an altruistic merchant of the city. (Hl Centro Americano, Leon, 
June 6, 1931.) 


NECROLOGY 
PANAMA 


Dr. Fernanno Guarpra.—The Republic of Panama mourns the 
loss of one of its noted jurists, Dr. Fernando Guardia, a member of 
a distinguished family who died on June 9 after a long and painful 
illness. In recognition of his character and the many important 
services rendered the Republic by Dr. Guardia the Government 
declared three days of official mourning, during which the national 
flay appeared at half-mast over all public buildings. In the days when 
the Isthmus of Panama was a Department of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, Doctor Guardia was an important public official. During his 
long and brilliant career he served as prefect of the Province of Colon, 
superior judge of the Judicial Circuit of Panama, and Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Republic. At the time of his death 
he was the consulting attorney of the Government. (Gaceta Oficial 
and The Star and Herald, Panama, June 9, 1931.) 

Ramon F. Acrvepo.—Panama lost one of its distinguished states- 
men on June 6, 1931, by the death of Semor Ramon F. Acevedo, a 
former designate to the Presidency of the Republic, a cabinet minister, 
and the manager of the National Bank of Panama. Immediately 
upon learning of his death the Government issued an executive decree 
lauding his many services to the nation and recommending his civic 
virtues to future generations. His funeral, which was attended by 
high officials, was an eloquent demonstration of the high esteem in 
which Sefior Acevedo was held by all classes. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Panama, June 10, 1931.) 
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SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO AUGUST 12, 1931 











Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1931 
Lecture on the cooperative movement in Argentina______- June 10 | Embassy, Buenos Aires. 
The Instituto Cultural Argentina Norteamericano________ June 18 Do. 
The resignation of Doctor Levene, president of La Plata |_._do____- Do. 
University. 
Excerpt showing general conditions in Argentina, June 14 | July 2 Do. 
to June 26, 1931. 
BRAZIL 
The profession of nursing in Brazil. Decree of June 15, | June 19 | Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
1931. 
The International Congress for the Advancement of | June 29 Do. 
Women inaugurated its session in Rio on June 20, 1931. 
Review of commerce and industries for the quarter ended | July 9 | Samuel T. Lee, consul general at 
June 30, 1931. Rio de Janeiro. 
CHILE 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June | July 7} Thomas D. Bowman, consul gen- 
30, 1931. eral at Santiago. 
COLOMBIA 
A trip through the Santa Marta district of Colombia_____ June 23 | LaVerne Baldwin, vice consul at 
Santa Marta. 
COSTA RICA 
Project for the establishment ofan economic entomological | May 14 | Legation, San Jose. 
service. 
Resolutions, conclusions, and recommendaticns of First | June 9 Do. 
Child Welfare Congress, San Jose, Apr. 26-May 3. f 
Customs collections in Costa Rica, first 6 months of 1931__.| July 10 | David J. D. Myers, consul at San 
| Jose. 
CUBA 
Cuba has recommended the 13-month calendar___________.| June 16 | Embassy, Habana. 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June | July 7] F. T. F. Dumont, consul general 
30, 1931. | at Habana. 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June | July 10 | H. ie Dickinson, consul at An- 
30. 1931. tilla. 
Review of commerce and industries of Matanzas, quarter | July 15 | Reginald S. Kazenjian, vice consul 
ended June 30, 1931. at Matanzas. — 
Review of commerce and industries fer quarter ended | July 20 | Edwin Schoenrich, consul at San- 
June 30, 1931. tiago. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Professors invited to Stanford University and Middlebury | June 2! Legation, Santo Domingo. 
College. 
Review of commerce and industries of Puerto Plata dis- | June 8 | Elvin Seibert, vice consul, Puerto 
trict, quarter ended June 30, 1931. | _ Plata. 
Report on the general conditions prevailing in the Domin- | June 30) Legation. 
ican Republic during June, 1930. 
ECUADOR 
Ecuadorean representative at Conference on Education, |June 1 |Legation, Quito. 
held at Denver, July 27-Aug. 1, 1931. 
EL SALVADOR 
The Bustamante Code of Private International Law___-- Mar. 14 | Legation, San Salvador. 
Request for loan or lease of educational films, by Sub- | June 3 | Do. 
Seeretario of Instruccion Publica. 
GUATEMALA 
Acceptance of the Government of invitation tothe Fourth | July 9 | Legation, Guatemala. 


Pan American Commercial Conference, from Oct. 5 to 
12, 1931. 
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Reports received to August 12, 1931—Continued 








Subject Date | Author 
HAITI | 
1931 
Financial statement for the month of June, 1931__________- July 14 Legation, Port au Prince. 
PANAMA | 
Executive decree of Apr. 29 provides for the establishment | June 19 Legation, Panama. 
of a model farm at Las Tablas, Los Santos Province, 
and the reorganization of agricultural stations already 
existing. | 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June | July 18 William W. Early, consulat Colon. 
30, 1981. | 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June | July 22 Herbert O. Williams, consul at 
30, 1931. | Panama City. 
PERU | 
Docien 2 lmenere will not be able to attend-the conference | June 10) Embassy, Lima. 
in October. 
~ Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June | July 6) William C. Burdett, consul general 
30, 1931. | at Callao-Lima. 
VENEZUELA | 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended Mar. | June 19 | George R. Phelan, vice consul at 
31, 1931. | Puerto Cabello. 
English text of the President’s message_-_________________- June 30) Legation, Caracas. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


FOREWORD 
By ln Sawowsn, dele. al b).. 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


MPORTANT as are the topics on the program of the forthcoming 

Pan American Commercial Conference, the conference, viewed as 
an international assembly, possesses a significance even deeper than 
the questions included in the program. This will be the fourth 
commercial conference held under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union. Each of these conferences has contributed its share toward 
the development of closer commercial ties between the Republics of 
America. The coming together of delegates from every section of the 
continent marks a step forward in the great movement for closer 
inter-American cooperation which is of such importance to the 
present as well as to the future of the American Republics. 

The outstanding lesson to be drawn from the three conferences is 
the deep interest which each of the Republics of America possesses 
in the welfare and prosperity of all. With each succeeding con- 
ference it has become increasingly evident that each of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere can best serve its own interest by further- 
ing the prosperity of the sister nations. The commercial conferences 
are contributing their share toward developing that atmosphere of 
international good will which is destined to be the greatest con- 
tribution of America to world progress. 
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The Pan American;Union extends a warm welcome to each and 
every delegate and combines therewith the assurance that every 
facility of the Pan American Union is at their disposal. The repre- 
sentatives of the Governments and of the commercial associations of 
the Republics of America have come to Washington at a time when 
their respective countries are passing through a period of severe 
economic depression. It is in times such as these that international 
cooperation can contribute most toward the progress and prosperity 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES IN THE AMERICAS 


By Watuace McCuurz, Ph. D. 
Assistant Chief, Treaty Division, Department of State of the United States 


HERE are twenty-one republics in the Americas and, in addition, 

there is a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations which 
makes its own treaties and carries on its own international policy in a 
manner similar to that of other independent countries. Their process 
of commercial treaty making commenced in 1778 when the United 
States entered into its first treaty with France. Beginning with the 
independence of almost all of Latin America early in the nineteenth 
century, the number of countries, and consequently of treaties, though 
smaller than contemporaneously among European states, has never- 
theless been large; during the period which has elapsed since the World 
War there has been something of a renaissance in treaty making, 
especially in the United States and Canada. The task of discussing 
the development of commercial treaties in the Americas is evidently 
one of complexity and magnitude. Its treatment within the bounds 
of a brief paper must be concise and general. 

In the paragraphs which follow no effort will be made to consider 
the colonial territories, of which a number remain in the Caribbean 
area, or the dependencies:in the North and South Atlantic, but the 
remainder of the Western World will be taken up country by country 
for brief statements calculated to give impressionistic pictures of the 
development and essential characteristics of each. Thereafter, before 
undertaking to summarize and to suggest conclusions, mention will be 
made of the commercial policies indicated by the resolutions and con- 
ventions of international conferences of American nations, and of 
the participation of the American states in the formulation of world 
commercial policy as expressed in the multilateral conventions that 
began in the latter part of the nineteenth century to contribute im- 
portantly to international economic relations and have been greatly 
expanded during recent years under the leadership of the League of 
Nations. 


InpivipuAL NATIONAL CoMMERCIAL POLICIES 


Bipartite commercial treaties, as they exist, and have long existed 
among the countries of the world, deal with many varieties of subject 
matter by no means exclusively commercial, are of greatly differing 
length, and are expressed in language the form of which, while often 
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obviously copied!from earlier,treaties, also presents wide variations. 
It remains true, however, that among the essentially commercial 
articles of treaties two subjects are of importance sufficiently greater 
than the others to justify exclusive emphasis in the discussion of com- 
mercial treaties. They are the customs treatment of the goods of 
merchants of one country when imported into others or exported from 
others, and the treatment accorded in national ports to the merchant 
ships flying the flags of other countries. The treatment promised by 
treaties is regularly that of the most-favored nation in the former case 
and of nationals in the latter, though national treatment is sometimes 
denied to shipping and most-favored-nation treatment substituted. 

Such contrasts as exist are naturally referred to in paragraphs 
which seek to describe countries individually; but differences must 
not be allowed to obscure the high degree of underlying similarity 
which characterizes in most cases their commercial treaty develop- 
ment and policy.! 


ARGENTINA 


The centenary of the first Argentine commercial treaty, that of 
February 2, 1825, with Great Britain, was celebrated at Buenos Aires 
six years ago. According to its preamble, ‘“‘extensive commercial 
intercourse”’ had for a series of years been established ‘‘ between the 
Dominions of His Britannick Majesty, and the Territories of the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata.’”’? Standard provisions for most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of commerce and for national 
treatment of shipping are the features of this opening chapter in 
the development of the commercial treaty system of Argentina. It 
has been a rule, the Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs stated 
officially in 1871, ‘‘in the Treaties which the Republic has hitherto 
concluded, not to grant favours to one nation which she was not dis- 
posed to grant to all the rest.’’® 

In the British treaty there is no stated condition, but the most- 
favored-nation clause in the treaties of Argentina has been, as a rule, 
conditional; that is, it has permitted either party to a treaty con- 
taining it to accord special treatment to a third party in return for 





1 The time and sources available for the preparation of this article did not permit of either the thorough- 
ness or detailed accuracy desirable for such a presentation. This section is based primarily upon the treaties 
published in British and Foreign State Papers and is intended to present a suggestive rather than an authori- 
tative sketch. ‘The hope may be expressed that the essentials of the several national commercial policies 
have not been misconceived. In footnote references the following abbreviations are used: 

BFSP—British and Foreign State Papers 
LNTS—League of Nations Treaty Series 
USTS—United States Treaty Series 
US Treaties—Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and Agreements between the 
United States and Other Powers, 3 volumes, 1776-1923; Senate Documents No. 357, 61st 
Congress, 2d session, and No. 348, 67th Congress, 4th session. 
CR—Commerce Reports (U. 8. Department of Commerce) 
212 BFSP 29. 
3 Exchange of notes with Italy, 63 BFSP 1088 (1089). 
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reciprocal favors without incurring the obligation of extending such 
treatment to the other. Argentina has, accordingly, been free to enter 
into special reciprocity arrangements and such arrangements have 
occasionally been signed with bordering states. The policy of extend- 
ing them further afield was interestingly expressed in a bill which 
passed the Chamber of Deputies in 1911, authorizing the Executive 
to reduce or entirely suppress duties on petroleum, lumber, and 
machinery imported from the United States, if the United States 
would enter into a reciprocity agreement.‘ In 1929 negotiations 
with Great Britain resulted in a decree reducing Argentine duties on 
British rayon and certain similar textiles, in view of the free importa- 
tion of Argentine meat and cereals into that country.’ Great Britain, 
of course, had long admitted meat and cereals free of duty, regardless 
of country of origin; and Argentina would undoubtedly have been 
pressed to accord the lower duties to similar textiles from most- 
favored nations. Though the decree was not brought into opera- 
tion, this arrangement may perhaps be cited as an example of special 
bargaining within the unconditional most-favored-nation principle. 

Argentine policy has necessarily dealt with the question of the 
navigation of the River Plate and its affluents, and the transconti- 
nental transit traffic over the Andes. Liberal treaty provisions on 
these subjects have been entered into not only with bordering states, 
but with North American and European countries.®° That ‘‘the free- 
dom of rivers’? was ‘‘one of the bases of public right in the Argentine 
Confederation”? was asserted in 1857, as a mild protest against the 
river tolls levied by German states.” 

The years following the middle of the nineteenth century were 
especially productive in Argentine treaty development, including 
agreements with South American states, the United States, and im- 
portant European commercial countries such as France, Italy and the 
German Zollverein. Notwithstanding much controversy, the com- 
mercial policy of Argentina remains in general harmony with the 
principle of equality of treatment. 


BOLIVIA 


The commercial treaties of Bolivia reflect the problem of access to 
the sea, and the use of ports such as Arica, under the control of Chile 
or Peru; accordingly, the subject of transit 1s of unusual importance. 
Relations with Chile and Peru have varied considerably; some of the 





4 The Standard (Buenos Aires), June 29, 1911. 

5 International Conciliation (New York), No. 271, pp. 432-433, citing Review of the River Plate (Buenos 
Aires), Nov. 22, 1929, p. 13. 

6K. g., Paraguay, 46 BFSP 1305; Chile, 49 BFSP 1200; U.S ,1U.S. Treaties 18; France, 44 BFSP 1071 

7 Separate Article of treaty with the Zollverein, 47 BFSP 1277 (1282). Translation. 
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treaties provide for substantial free trade and free transit.2 Matters 
even of minute detail appear, as that “‘respectable and wealthy 
persons”’ travelling from one country to the other should pay two 
dollars as passport dues; that muleteers, mechanics, and “other 
persons of the working class’? should pay only two reals, and that 
certain “indigenous natives’? should be exempt from passport dues.° 

Bolivia’s treaties with more distant countries, European, Asiatic 
and North American have as a rule been based upon the most-favored- 
nation clause '° and the early treaties frequently contain provisions 
for national treatment of shipping. The right reserved to enter into 
reciprocity treaties has occasionally been utilized, as in a treaty 
signed in 1834 with France, which limited Bolivian duties on French 
wines and spirits, at the same time providing that the duties on woven 
and manufactured silk goods should be “one-half less” than those 
“proceeding from China,’’!! and limited French duties on ‘‘ quinine, 
bark, cocoa, copper and tin.”’ 

On the other hand, most-favored-nation treatment operative 
“immediately and unconditionally” has also been agreed to, but 
with a reservation as to ““conterminous States,’ expressive of a Bolivian 
policy which has elsewhere been extended to include “any American 
nations to the south of the Isthmus of Panama.’’'? Other exceptions 
to the most-favored-nation obligation sometimes occur, for instance, 
“rights or privileges arising from plurilateral agreements of a general 
nature,” '* as suggested by the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations. 


BRAZIL 


It is an interesting coincidence that in one of the earliest treaties 
entered into by Brazil, the two parties expressed their intention “de 
donner toute la liberté possible au commerce, par l’adoption d’un 
systéme de parfaite réciprocité, basé sur des principes équitables.’’! 
Nearly a hundred years later the Peace Conference at Paris was to 
struggle over the meaning of the word “‘équitable” and it was to be 
written into the Covenant of the League of Nations instead of the 





8 See, e. g., treaties with Chile signed May 30, 1885, 82 BFSP 862; Oct. 20, 1904, 98 BFSP 763; Aug. 6, 
1912, 106 BFSP 899. 

§ Treaty signed Nov. 3, 1847, with Peru, Articles 21-23, 36 BFSP 1137. Translation. 

10 A large proportion of the most-favored-nation clauses are expressly conditional, e. g., treaty of April 13, 
1914, with Japan, Article XI, 109 BFSP 872, which, however, operates ‘“‘except as otherwise expressly 
provided in this Treaty’’. 

1 Article XI, 23 BFSP 165. Translation. Cf Article VII of U. S.-French Treaty of July 4, 1831, 1 

US Treaties 523. See also treaty of Aug. 17, 1860, with Belgium, Article XIX, 52 BFSP 491. 

2 Treaty of Aug. 1, 1911, with Great Britain, Articles V and XIV, 104 BFSP 132. 

18 Treaty of May 10, 1879, with Portugal, Article X XVII, 70 BFSP 858. Translation. 

“Treaty signed May 30, 1929, with The Netherlands, Article X (b), Staatsblad van het Koninkrijk der 
Nederlanden, No. 324, p. 13. Translation. 

15 League of Nations Official Journal, July, 1929, pp. 1228-1229. 

16 Additional article signed April 18, 1828, treaty of July 9, 1827, with Prussia, 16 BFSP 1201 (1205). 
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more definite word “‘égalité,” the basis of the most-favored-nation 
clause.!” : 

The commercial treaties of Brazil, while normally containing the 
most-favored-nation clause, have rarely omitted the words of condi- 
tion which convert it from an instrument of assured equality into one 
of permitted inequality. There has been a tendency in the commer- 
cial policy of Brazil to enter into special bargains. Relations with 
Portugal were for a long time regularly excepted from the most- 
favored-nation clause; an early treaty, providing reciprocally for pay- 
ment on Portuguese goods of “‘one-third less as import duties than is 
actually paid, or may be paid, by the most favoured Nation,” was, 
however, rejected by the Brazilian Senate.'® 

In early treaties with Great Britain’ and other countries, more- 
over, the import duties of Brazil were in general limited to fifteen per 
centum ad valorem,” and, in an arrangement with France, certain 
favors were granted in return for the suppression of the French tariff 
distinction between long and short staple cotton and the surtax upon 
goods imported in foreign vessels.?! In 1924 a reciprocity arrange- 
ment was entered into with Spain, according Brazilian minimum 
tariff rates in return for Spanish second column rates.” In recent 
times Brazil’s concern for the exportation of coffee has led to agree- 
ments which, in general, have provided free importation or reduced 
rates for its premier product, in return for tariff guaranties or favors.” 

With most of its numerous contiguous neighbors, Brazil has entered 
into special agreements for promoting river and overland commercial 
intercourse. Arrangements with Colombia*™ and Peru have not only 
limited or suppressed various duties or charges but have provided for 
the subvention of Amazon river vessels. One of the treaties with 
Peru provides for the consolidation of navigation dues into a single 
tonnage tax, “as recommended by the Washington Congress.’’” 
What may be thought of as aggrandized border traffic has been pro- 
vided for in special arrangements with Paraguay and Uruguay for the 
free or favored interchange of products, particularly cattle, between 


those two countries respectively and the Brazilian provinces of Matto 
Grosso and Rio Grande do Sul.” 





17 Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 23 (e). 

18 Treaty signed May 19, 1836, Article X, 25 BFSP 626. Translation. It was stipulated that the goods 
must be imported directly on Brazilian or Portuguese vessels for consumption in Brazil. 

19 Treaty of Aug. 17, 1827, Article XIX, 14 BFSP 1008. 

20 See also treaty signed with Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, Nov. 17, 1827, Article VI, 14 BFSP 715. 

2113 BFSP 805, Article XVI. 

22 OR, 1924, Vol. 2, p. 59; 1925, Vol. 1, p. 340; 1926, Vol. 1, p. 100. 

23 See, e. g., France, June 26/30, 1900, 97 BFSP 680; Italy, July 5, 1900, 100 BFSP 807; also U. 8., Apr. 16, 
1904, U. S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties (1919), p. 286. 

24 See treaty of Aug. 21, 1908, 101 BFSP 941. 

2 Treaty of October 10, 1891, Article XX XIV, 83 BFSP 1286. Translation. See infra, paragraphs on 
International Conferences of American States. 

2 Treaty of Jan. 18, 1872, with Paraguay, Article XV, 63 BFSP 238; treaty of Sept. 4, 1857, with Uruguay, 
Articles II, III, 1V, 49 BFSP 1215. 
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On the other hand, in 1923, a modus vivendi was entered into with 
the United States for unconditional most-favored-nation treatment, 
and the only preferences then existing in the Brazilian tariff, namely 
those on fresh fruits from Argentina, were extended to similar products 
when imported from the United States.” 


CANADA 


During the middle years of the nineteenth century the old régime 
of imperial exclusiveness and intra-imperial preferences was swept out 
of the fiscal and economic system of the British Empire.*? The British 
North American colonies, among them those provinces which were 
shortly to become the Dominion of Canada, were thus deprived of the 
special economic advantages which they had enjoyed in the imperial 
markets. Canadian commercial policy has from the beginning been 
influenced chiefly by the results of these events and has been character- 
ized by two main efforts. 

The first of these movements to bear fruit was intended to retrieve 
the situation by means of closer economic relations with the United 
States. After prolonged negotiations, a treaty was signed between the 
two countries in 1854 which provided for mutual free trade in a com- 
prehensive enumeration of natural products. Certain other provisions 
relating to fisheries and to the use of Canadian canals and rivers com- 
pleted the reciprocity arrangement.”? It was intended on both sides 
to be for the respective countries only, and the tariff concessions were 
not generalized to other countries. 

Shortly after the required period of ten years had elapsed, the treaty 
was terminated at the instance of the United States. The ensuing 
twenty years witnessed several efforts on the part of Canada to obtain 
a new treaty and a revival of the question found favor with the United 
States in 1911.°° This time, however, the reciprocity movement was 
defeated by the Canadian Parliament, for noneconomic reasons. 

The failure of special arrangements with the United States led the 
Canadian Government ia 1897 to enact a tariff law designed to be the 
basis for favorable arrangements with other countries and which freely 
granted a twelve and one-half per centum tariff preferential to other 
parts of the British Empire.*! Canada was subject to the obligations 
of British treaties with Germany and Belgium which were found to 
include preferences granted to Great Britain as well as to non-British 
countries. Most-favored-nation clauses in other treaties, among 
them several with South American states, required the extension of 





27 USTS, No. 672. 

28 The paragraphs on Canada are based largely upon U.S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial 
Treaties (1919), pp. 63, et seg., 363, et seq. 

221 US Treaties, 668. 

30 See Act of July 26, 1911, 837 U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 4. 

31 U.S. Tariff Commission, Colonial Tariff Policies (1922), pp. 659, et seq. 
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these concessions. The two treaties were denounced by the British 
Government at the instance of Canada, and thereafter the British 
preferential was increased until it amounted on the average to one- 
third of the general tariff rates. 

In 1907 Canada instituted a third, or intermediate, tariff, designed 
for bargaining with non-British countries. Thus in 1925 a modus 
vivendi was entered into with Spain in which Canada extended ‘‘the 
benefits of the intermediate tariff” to Spanish goods ‘‘when conveyed 
without transshipment from a port of Spain or from a port of acountry 
enjoying the benefits of the preferential or intermediate tariff” to a 
Canadian sea or river port.*? In return Spain promised the favorable 
second-column rates of its tariff. Other Canadian treaties of the last 
decade have accorded most-favored-nation treatment,*®® which has 
meant in large measure the same thing, though there are some con- 
ventional duties lower than the intermediate schedule of the statute.** 

A number of special agreements have been entered into with other 
British countries. Between Canada, however, and the country 
with which its commercial relations are closest, namely the United 
States, there are no commercial treaty provisions and no favors in 
force. 

CHILE 


The commercial policy of Chile, as recorded in the treaties it has 
signed, distinguishes rather markedly between neighboring American 
countries and countries of the more distant world; *° but the distinc- 
tion has been more sentimental than real.*’ In the treaty signed in 
1826 with Argentina (United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata),°* 
however, provision was made for the free admission of the produce 
and industry of each country into the other by overland routes, with 
only most-favored-nation treatment for commerce transported by sea. 
Moreover, preference was to be accorded even to products of third 
countries imported by land from one of the two countries into the 
other. Relations with Bolivia *? and Peru * have also been character- 
ized by special treatment including not only the customs but shipping 
dues and transit requirements. Thus a treaty signed in 1835 with 
Peru provided that the produce interchanged in Chilean or Peruvian 





32 43 LNTS 333. See also convention of 1907 with France, 101 BFSP 764, 103 BFSP 476. 

33 EH. g., with The Netherlands, 39 LNTS 45. 

34 See Convention of Dec. 15, 1922, with France, especially Articles X and XI, pamphlet officially pub- 
lished by the Canadian Government, 1922. 

35. g., the new trade agreement with Australia signed at Canberra, July 8, 1931, Board of Trade Journal 
(London), July 30, 1931, p. 136. The agreement is subject to parliamentary approval in both countries. 

36 E. g., treaty of July 12, 1898, with Italy, 101 BFSP 923. 

37 Except in the case of bordering countries, the rights reserved for dealing with Latin America appear 
not to have been exercised. 

38 Articles X, XI, XII, 14 BFSP 968. 

39 See treaties of May 30, 1885,Articles VII, IX, 82 BFSP 862; May 18, 1895, Article VI, 88 BFSP 757; 
Oct. 20, 1904, Protocol, 98 BFSP 763, 769. 

40 See treaty of Jan. 20, 1835, especially Article X XV, 23 BFSP 742. 
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vessels should bear only half the import duties charged to the other- 
wise most-favored nation, with the exception of “either of the new 
States formed within the territorial limits recognized by Old Spanish 
America at the close of the year 1809.”’ # 

In its numerous treaties with European and its several treaties with 
North American and Asiatic countries, Chile has normally provided 
for conditional most-favored-nation treatment of commerce; in respect 
of shipping, the normal provision has been for reciprocal national 
treatment. The treaty of 1831 with Mexico excepted from the most- 
favored-nation clause the treatment which Chile might accord to any 
other Spanish-speaking country with which it formed a single nation 
prior to 1810." The statement of exceptions from the most-favored- 
nation clause has varied considerably. In the treaty of 1832 with the 
United States “ the reservation was to Bolivia, Central America, 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, but elsewhere is extended “ to the countries of Spanish-America 
generally, or to the even more extensive “Latin America.” ® In the 
treaty of 1903 with Persia the exception is stated as applying to favors 
granted to other Latin American countries ‘en compensation des con- 
cessions plus ou moins équivalentes.”’ * 

In recent years Chile has inclined toward agreements according 
stated tariff favors to countries which, regardless of situation, are 
willing reciprocally to favor Chilean exports.” 


COLOMBIA 


The commercial treaties of Colombia reveal an extensive practice 
of special treatment for bordering states, but no such policy for the 
more distant countries of Latin America. <A treaty of 1870 with 
Peru * provided that the natural products of the two republics should 
be imported and sold free of duty in the territories of one another. 
In respect of manufactured goods there was included a conditional 
most-favored-nation clause. Recognizing the inherent difficulty of 
determining what might constitute a fulfillment of the condition, 
this treaty specified that most-favored-nation treatment should be 
granted subject to the ‘‘same condition, or to such an equivalent as 
shall be agreed upon by common consent.’’’ Treaties with Brazil,*° 
Eceuador,*! and Venezuela * have provided for free trade or other 
specially favorable treatment along land routes or by rivers. 

41 Jh., Articles XIV, XV, and XXXV. Translation. 

42 Tratados y Convenciones celebradas por la Republica de Chile, Vol. 1, p. 22. 

43 Article II, 1 US Treaties 171. 

44 Additional Convention of Sept 1, 1833, Article I, 1 US Treaties 181. 

45 EK. g., treaty of Oct. 31, 1897, with Switzerland, 89 BFSP 582. Translation. 

46 Article V, 100 BFSP 827. 

47 See CR, 1927, Vol. 1, p. 756; 1928, Vol. 2, p. 699. 


48 Articles VI, VIII, 60 BFSP 349, 
49 Article XVI. Translation. 50101 BFSP 941, 5199 BFSP 1012. 52 33 BFSP 819. 
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In its treaties in general, Colombia has manifested comparatively 
little concern for the expressly conditional most-favored-nation clause, 
though it occasionally appears, as in the treaties with the United 
States of 1824 and 1846 * and in treaties with France ** and with 
Japan. <A recent treaty with Sweden contains an expressly uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation clause, exception being reserved, how- 
ever, as to ‘‘contiguous States with a view to facilitating local frontier 
emanes 2 

The treaties of Colombia sometimes contain no provisions in regard 
to the national treatment of shipping, but leave shipping, like exports 
and imports, to be regulated by the most-favored-nation clause.* 
Where national treatment is provided for, distinction is often made 
between cargoes consisting of products of the respective parties to 
the treaty and goods originating in or destined for third countries.** 


COSTA RICA 


The commercial treaties of Costa Rica reveal, with a high degree 
of regularity, a clear-cut policy of conditional most-favored-nation 
treatment for commerce, and full national treatment for shipping. 
The conditional most-favored-nation clause, however, occasionally 
states that the words of condition do not apply in case of provisions 
for equality of treatment inserted elsewhere in the treaty, which 
provisions usually include equality in the customs houses.*® Some- 
times, also, the words of condition are omitted entirely.“ The na- 
tional treatment of shipping clauses now and then refer, in so far as 
they relate to cargoes, only. to the products of the two countries 
parties to the particular treaty.* 

In an early treaty with the Hanseatic Republics,” Costa Rica 
stipulated that the treatment assured for its own commerce should 
likewise be accorded to the commerce of the other Central American 
Republics and at the same time agreed that the treatment reserved 
for the commerce of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen should be 
accorded to other German states, provided that shipment took place 
from a port of and under the flag of one or the other party. In recent 
years, exception of the other Central American Republics has been 
regularly inserted as a definite reservation upon the operation of the 
most-favored-nation clause.” 





531 US Treaties 292, 302. 3420 BFSP 1218. 55101 BFSP 955. 

5685 LNTS 443. Translation. 

57 E. g., treaty of 1829 with The Netherlands, 17 BFSP 895. 

58 BH. g., treaty of 1825 with Great Britain, 12 BFSP 661. 

59 E. g., treaty of Aug. 31, 1858, with Belgium, Articles X XI, XXX, 49 BFSP 527. 

60 See treaty of June 7, 1901, with France, 94 BFSP 586; refers to colonial products. 

61 EK. g., treaty of Nov. 27, 1849, with Great Britain, Article VII, 37 BFSP 20. 

62 Treaty of Mar. 10, 1848, 40 BFSP 1367, incorporating treaty of June 25, 1847, between Guatemala and 
the Hanseatic Republics, ib., p. 1859 (Article XI). 

63 E, g., treaty of 1901 with France, op. cit., Article II. 
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In 1924 Costa Rica and France signed an agreement in which the 
latter proposed to admit Costa Rican coffee at the rates of its minimum 
tariff and the former proposed certain reductions of duty upon several 
categories of French alcoholic beverages and one or two other prod- 
ucts, as well as the free importation of serums and vaccines from the 
Pasteur Institute.™ 

Transcontinental transit, because of Costa Rica’s geographical 
position, is naturally an occasional subject of stipulation in its 
treaties.*° 

CUBA 


The commercial policy of Cuba has been restricted by the recip- 
rocity treaty which became effective between Cuba and the United 
States in 1903 and which contains the following provision: 

The rates of duty herein granted by the United States to the Republic of Cuba 
are and shall continue during the term of this convention preferential in respect 
to all like imports from other countries, and, in return for said preferential rates 
of duty granted to the Republic of Cuba by the United States, it is agreed that 
the concession herein granted on the part of the said Republic of Cuba to the 
products of the United States shall likewise be, and shall continue, during the 
term of this convention, preferential in respect to all like imports from other 
countries.% 


This exclusiveness necessarily makes impossible the granting by 
Cuba of treatment equal to that accorded to the United States even 
though another country may be willing to grant equivalent compensa- 
tion. A most-favored-nation treaty would necessarily contain an 
exception as to the relations between Cuba and the United States. 
Accordingly, in a treaty signed in 1903 with Italy,® Cuba, while 
acceding to the promise of mutual unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment, made an exception of “‘other American States,” and in a 
treaty with Spain,® effective in 1927, it promised the same treatment 
which it accords to any third nation except the United States. This 
reservation, though not expressly stated, is doubtless intended to be 
implied in a provisional arrangement entered into in 1929 with Japan.” 

The commercial policy of Cuba has naturally been directed towards 
the marketing of its sugar and tobacco. This is indicated not only 
by the reciprocity convention with the United States, but in the 
treaty with Spain just mentioned, and in an arrangement which was 
siened with France” in 1929. In 1927 Cuba entered into an 





64 La Gaceta (San José), Mar. 26, 1924. A former treaty signed June 7, 1901, 94 BFSP 586, containing 
reciprocity features, expired Mar. 1, 1923,—CR, 1923, Vol. 1, p. 828. 

65 EK. g., treaty of Aug. 31, 1858, with Belgium, Article XX, 49 BFSP 527. 

66 Commercial Convention of Dec. 11, 1902, Article VIII, 1 US Treaties, 351 (355). 

6? Treaty of Dec. 29, 1903, Articles II, XXVIII, 96 BFSP 370. 

68 Diario de la Marina (Habana), July 30, 1927; CR, 1927, Vol. 3, p. 630. Translation. 

69 The Official Gazette (Tokyo), Dec. 26, 1929. See, however, CR, 1930 Vol. 2, p. 527. 

70 Board of Trade Journal (London), Mar. 13, 1930, p. 381; CR, 1929, Vol. 4, p. 510, 
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arrangement with Canada whereby, accompanying certain tariff 
guaranties on its part, its goods directly imported into Canada were 
to receive the benefits of the Canadian intermediate tariff.7! The 
chief provisions of the reciprocity treaty with the United States are 
maintenance of the free list existing in 1902 and a general twenty per 
centum reduction from the United States statutory tariff; and reduc- 
tions by Cuba of twenty-five, thirty and forty per centum on specified 
lists of products and twenty per centum on all others except “tobacco, 
in any form’”’. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A group of early treaties between the Dominican Republic and 
European countries,” entered into chiefly during the years 1850-1855, 
displays with marked regularity the basic provisions of most-favored- 
nation treatment for commerce and national treatment for shipping. 
The most-favored-nation clause is sometimes expressly conditional 
and at other times the words of condition are omitted. 

In its later treaties, the most-favored-nation clause is regularly 
without words of condition and there usually occurs an exception in 
respect of Haiti,’* sometimes expressed as in favor of ““conterminous”’ 
or “neighboring’’ countries.“ A treaty with Germany contains an 
express exception in case of a customs union.” Occasionally there 
appears the provision that steamships carrying mail, passengers and 
baggage, not engaged in commercial operations, shall be exempt from 
tonnage and other dues.” The treaty of 1890 with Mexico contains 
the following provision: 

The Contracting Parties agree to consider as the limit of the territorial juris- 
diction on their respective coasts the distance of 20 kilom., counted from the line 
of lowest tide. Nevertheless, this rule shall only be applied for the carrying out 
of the custom-house inspection, the observance of the Custom-house Regulations, 
and the prevention of smuggling; but on no account shall it apply to the other 
questions of international maritime law.” 

A treaty with Haiti was signed in 1874 providing for free importa- 
tion of the products of the respective countries when transported in 
their national ships. Ships not exceeding fifty tons burden were to 
be regarded as coastwise while exclusively engaged in traffic between 
the two countries. Products of the soil and industry of the respective 





71 CR, 1927, Vol. 4, p. 631; 1929, Vol. 4, p. 761. 

72 EK. g., Great Britain (in respect of cargoes, direct trade only; most-favored-nation treatment for indirect 
trade), 38 BFSP 8; Sardinia, 46 BFSP 1273; Spain, 46 BFSP 1283. 

73 Treaty of 1883 with Portugal, 74 BFSP 112. Portugal makes exception of Brazil. 

™4 KE. g., treaty of Jan. 30, 1855, with Germany, 76 BFSP 127, (frontier traffic); Additional Act, 1889, to 
treaty of Oct. 18, 1886, with Italy, 81 BFSP 150 (160-161). Translations. See also 73 BFSP 563 (566-7), 
France. 

75 Article XX XI, 76 BFSP 127. 

76 See treaty of Sept. 9, 1882, with France, 73 BFSP 563. 

77 82 BFSP 689 (694). Translation. 
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countries imported by the land frontier were not to be subjected to 
any fiscal dues.” 

The Dominican Republic was a party to special tariff agreements 
with the United States concluded in accordance with that country’s 
tariff acts of 1890 and 1897.” In 1924 it entered into a modus vivendi 
with the United States which provided for unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment of commerce, making no exception with reference 
to antic? 


ECUADOR 


Soon after Ecuador’s separate independence, a treaty was signed 
with Peru providing that there should be no customs duties upon 
goods interchanged between the two countries on the land frontier 
and that duties on goods interchanged by sea should be limited to 
eight per centum of their value, with the exception of brandy and 
sugar, imported into Ecuador, which were to be taxed at somewhat 
higher rates.*' About the same time a treaty with New Granada 
(Colombia) provided freedom for the nationals of each country 
having property in the other, to convey the produce thereof across 
the frontier to their places of residence.” 

Ecuadorean treaties, however, soon settled into the routine of 
most-favored-nation treatment for commerce and national treatment 
for shipping. In one of the early treaties a temporary exception 
from the full obligation of national treatment is reserved in favor of 
ships built at Guayaquil. Treaties of 1856 and 1905 with Colombia 
enlarged the provision for free trade on the land frontiers.“ Import 
and export prohibitions were, with certain exceptions, forbidden.® 

By treaty of 1861 with Spain %° Ecuador was able to obtain a small 
abatement in the duties on its cacao and the limitation of Spanish 
tariff duties in general to twenty per centum ad valorem. Several 
brief treaties with European powers have most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, for both commerce and navigation, as apparently their principal 
objective.’ A treaty of 1880 with Great Britain provides expressly 
for unconditional most-favored-nation treatment.*® On the other 
hand, a treaty of 1890 with El Salvador inserts a condition even with 





7365 BFSP 235. 

7§ U.S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties (1919), pp. 153, 216. The latter did not 
come into force. 

80 USTS, No. 700. 

81 Treaty of July 12, 1832, Articles IV, V, XVI, 29 BFSP 1299. 

82 Treaty of Dec. 8, 1832, 60 BFSP 1089. 

83 Treaty of June 6, 1848, with France, 33 BFSP 683. 

8147 BFSP 1270 (certain exceptions); 99 BFSP 1012. See also treaty signed June 1, 1864, Article III, 
63 BFSP 261. 

85 Treaty of July 9, 1856, with Colombia, Article X, 47 BFSP 1270. See also 99 BFSP 1012 (Article X). 
Cf., infra, paragraphs on Guatemala. 

86 54 BFSP 980. 

87 See BFSP, 78: 947; 79: 261 (reservation as to frontier traffic); 92: 1040; 100: 905. 

88 Article XII, 72 BFSP 144. 
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reference to treatment of the vessels of the respective countries.*° 
The treaty of 1918 with Japan © provides, conditionally, for the most 
favorable treatment which may be accorded to any American or 
European country. 

EL SALVADOR 


The commercial policy of El Salvador has been in general harmony 
with the principle of Central American solidarity. Thus, a treaty 
of 1868 with Nicaragua® limited import duties on goods interchanged 
between the two republics to four per centum ad valorem; cattle were 
to be free of duty.” <A treaty of 1918 with Honduras * provided for 
freedom of commerce, with certain exceptions, along the land fron- 
tiers or through ports of the Gulf of Fonseca. Appropriate reser- 
vations to the most-favored-nation clause appear in treaties with 
other states.*! 

Treaties of El Salvador with European countries have usually been 
based upon most-favored-nation treatment of commerce and upon 
national treatment of shipping. The former is frequently uncon- 
ditional.” In a treaty with Sardinia, though the clause is condi- 
tional, the right is reserved to accord special treatment not only to 
Hispano-American countries but also to Spain.*® 

In 1901 El Salvador and France agreed upon the reciprocity conven- 
tion usually referred to by the names of their plenipotentiaries 
Zaldivar and Delcassé.” This treaty provided that coffee and other 
enumerated products from El Salvador should receive in France, and 
in the French Empire generally, the most favorable customs treatment 
applicable to similar products from any outside country. French 
products, as enumerated, were the subject of limited rates in El Sal- 
vador. The treatment accorded to France in this treaty was general- 
ized to certain Kuropean countries ** and the United States.” 

During recent years El Salvador has undertaken to promote a policy 
of obtaining larger benefits for its exports through new treaties with 
Kuropeancountries. The treaty with France (as well as other treaties) 
was denounced, but continued in force, pending further negotiations.! 





8 Article XV, 82 BFSP 686 (most-favored-nation treatment, “‘unless the said rights or privileges shall 
have been or be granted in return for special advantages.’’ ‘Translation.). 

90111 BFSP 708. Similar provisions occur in other Japanese treaties with American countries. 

9 Article 1X, 67 BFSP 1102. 

92 Except bulls, 2 reals per head (Article XII). 

9% 111 BFSP 750. See also treaty of 1878, 72 BFSP 955. 

% E. g., treaty of 1893 (protocol) with Mexico, 95 BFSP 1353; Mar. 21, 1906, with Belgium, 99 BFSP 870. 

95 BE. g., treaty of Apr. 14, 1908, with Germany, 101 BFSP 940. 

9 Article XX XI, 61 BFSP 1031. See also appended declaration. 

97 94 BFSP 590. 

98 E. g., Great Britain, exchange of notes, Jan. 4/7, 1928, 80 LNTS 233; Spain, by interpretation of Article 
IX of treaty of 1865, CR, 1923, Vol. 3, p. 637. 

99 By virtue of the unconditional most-favored-nation clause (Article VII) of the treaty of 1926, effective 
Sept. 5, 1930, USTS No. 827. 

100 The latest extension keeps the French treaty in force until Apr. 30, 1932, Board of Trade Journal (Lon- 
don), June 25, 1931, p. 838. 
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GUATEMALA 


The early commercial treaties of Guatemala run true to the tradi- 
tional American practice, being based upon the most-favored-nation 
clause in matters of commerce, and upon national treatment for 
shipping. “As, according to their idea, they do not actually consider 
themselves as foreign nations’’,"” the other Central American Repub- 
lics have regularly been reserved for exceptional treatment. 

In 1868, Guatemala became signatory to a treaty providing that, 

If one of the Contracting Parties should hereafter grant to another State any 
particular favour or concession in matters of commerce or navigation, or any 


other matter contemplated in the present Convention, it shall be understood 
ipso facto and of full right as conceded to the other party 1% 


In 1916 Guatemala entered into a treaty with Italy which takes 
advance ground in the matter of eliminating prohibitions: 


The two High Contracting Parties agree not to place obstacles in the way of 
the reciprocal commerce of the two countries by prohibitions of importation, 
exportation, or transit. 

Exceptions to this rule, as far as they are applicable to all countries, or to the 
countries which are in identical conditions, shall not be made except in the follow- 
ing cases :— 

1. In exceptional circumstances in regard to provisions of war. 

2. For reasons of public security. 

3. For sanitary reasons, and with the object of protecting animals and useful 
plants against sickness or insects and injurious parasites. 

4. In virtue of the application to foreign merchandise of the prohibitions or 
restrictions established by the internal laws as regards the internal production 
of similar merchandise or the sale or transport to the interior of the country of 
similar merchandise of national production.1% 


The more recent commercial engagements of Guatemala usually 
presuppose that the most-favored-nation clause shall be uncondi- 
tional.“ Exceptions in regard to the Central American states 
continue and, at least in one case, an exception is made in respect of 
customs unions.'” Treaties with certain of the other Central Ameri- 
can Republics have provided for varying measures of free trade.’ 
A treaty which became effective on May 8, 1923, with France,'” 
provided for minimum French rates on the main products of Guate- 
mala and for most-favored-nation treatment in addition to special 





101 Language in treaty of Sept. 20, 1887, with Germany, Article XX XIII, 79 BFSP, 738. Translation. 
See also treaty of Mar. 10, 1895, with Honduras, Article XI, 87 BFSP 673. 

102 With Italy, Article X XIII, 60 BFSP 759. Translation. In force Sept. 18, 1871. Theitalicized words 
are apparently equivalent to “‘unconditionally.’”’ The conditional language is, however, generally used in 
the early treaties. 

103 Article VIII, 110 BFSP 893 (895-896.) Translation. 

104 EB. g., modus vivendi of Aug. 14, 1924, with United States, USTS No. 696; convention of Oct. 4, 1924, 
with Germany, 52 LNTS 19. 

105 Treaty of Nov. 7, 1924, with the Economic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg, Article 8,69 LNTS 17. 

106 K. g., treaties of Feb. 18, 1874, with Nicaragua, 65 BFSP 481; July 17, 1880, with Honduras, 72 BFSP 
867. 

107 Board of Trade Journal (London), May 17, 1923; CR, 1923, Vol. 2, p. 654; 1924, Vol. 4, p. 358. 
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reductions by Guatemala on a considerable number of French products. 
Since the termination of this treaty, the commercial policy of Guate- 
mala has been one of equality, except for the Central American 
reservation .1% 


HAITI 


Although the Haitian treaty of 1838 with France ! was based upon 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and these principles of decidedly limited equality of treatment 
continued to appear,’ Haiti’s treaties negotiated during later years 
are characterized rather by the special provisions which some of them 
contain for reciprocal tariff bargains. There has also been a display 
of special policy with reference to Haiti’s intra-island neighbor, the 
Dominican Republic." 

The desire for a favorable market for its coffee, primarily, and for 
a few other products, has led to a number of reciprocity treaties with 
France '” and Germany.'” These treaties as a rule provide for the 
lowest tariff rates in the European countries and for reductions of 
from one-third to one-half, though sometimes larger percentages, in 
Haitian duties, in each case upon enumerated lists of products.!4 
During the last decade Haiti has agreed to a number of commercial 
arrangements, some of which maintain the characteristics just referred 
to, while others contain little besides the most-favored-nation clause, 
in some cases expressly unconditional; in some cases, also, making 
exception of the relations between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic.’ 


HONDURAS 


In its dealings with countries outside Central America, the com- 
mercial policy of Honduras has been consistently based upon the 
_most-favored-nation treatment of commerce and the national treat- 
ment of shipping. Expressly conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is a rarity for Honduran treaties."° Indeed, as early as 1856, 
Honduras signed a treaty with Great Britain containing a clause that 





108 See treaty of Feb. 22, 1928, with Great Britain, British Treaty Series No. 30 (1929), Cmd. 3429; treaty 
effective Dec. 1, 1926, with France, CR, 1926, Vol. 4, p. 767. 

109 26 BFSP 1092. 

110 Treaty of 1864 with the United States, Article II, 1 US Treaties 921. 

111 See treaty signed Nov. 9, 1874, 65 BFSP 235. 

112 1900, 94 BF SP 969; 1907, 100 BF SP 911; 1926, CR, 1926, Vol. 3, p. 437; 1930, Le Moniteur (Port au Prince), 
June 5, 19380. See also CR, 1926, Vol. 2, p. 812; 1927, Vol. 3, p. 695. 

113 1908, 101 BF SP 1028. See also CR, 1928, Vol. 1, p. 48; 1930, Vol. 2, p. 766; Le Moniteur (Port au Prince), 
Aug. 21, 1930, containing text of treaty of March 10, 1930, in which exception to most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is made in respect of border traffic and customs unions, as well as in respect of the Dominican 
Republic. 

114 Concerning preferences accorded the United States on beer and rope, see McClure, Wallace, A New 
American Commercial Policy (New York, 1924), p. 208. 

1145 See arrangements with Great Britain, Feb. 25, 1928, 85 LNTS 91; Italy, Jan. 3, 1927, Gazzetta Ufficiale 
(Rome), Feb. 4, 1928; United States, July 8, 1926, USTS No. 746. See also CR, 1926, Vol. 4, p. 311. 

116 See, however, treaty of 1864 with United States; 1 US Treaties 952. 
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must apparently be interpreted as expressly unconditional.'’ There- 
after, the unconditional clause appeared from time to time, notably 
in the treaty of 1927 with the United States.’® 

As Honduras is an isthmian country, the question of transit has 
been of especial importance in its commercial policy. The British 
treaty just referred to contains lengthy provisions regarding a pro- 
posed transcontinental railway. Provisions respecting freedom of 
transit frequently occur.” 

In dealing with its Central American neighbors, Honduras has 
acted upon the theory that they are not foreign countries. The 
principle of free trade, though not without reservations in practice, 
has long guided Honduran commercial policy in Central America.”° 
There has also been some effort towards making the tariffs of the 
several countries uniform.”! In its more recent treaties, Honduras 
has regularly made reservations to the most-favored-nation clause 
vis-A-vis the other Central American countries.'’” It has also agreed 
to such reservations as special treatment of frontier traffic, the 
exclusion of customs union privileges from the obligations of the 
clause, and similar exclusion of special customs duties intended to 
countervail bounties.'”° 


MEXICO 


Mexico exhibited a very active policy of commercial treaty-making 
about the year 1830, and the characteristic policies of the most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs houses and at least partial na- 
tional treatment for shipping were written into instruments with lead- 
ing European commercial countries.’** As a rule Mexico found it 





7 Article II, 446 BFSP 158, in which the parties agree that neither will grant ‘‘any favor to any other 
nation, in respect of commerce and navigation, which shall not immediately become common to the other.’’ 

18 Article VII, USTS No. 764. Panama, in addition to Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and El 
Salvador is excepted from the most-favored-nation clause. 

119 BE. g., treaty of Mar. 5, 1910, with Great Britain, 106 BFSP 788. 

120 See treaties of July 17, 1880, with Guatemala, 72 BFSP 967; Mar. 13, 1878, with Nicaragua, 60 BFS P 40; 
Jan. 30, 19380, with Nicaragua, La Gaceta (Tegucigalpa), July 29, 1930; Mar. 31, 1878, with El Salvador, 72 
BESP 955. 

121 See treaty of Feb. 28, 1918, Article VIII, with El Salvador, 111 BFSP 750, providing: 

“The two High Contracting Parties, recognising the desirability of rendering uniform the customs 
tariffs existing in both countries, shall do all that is in their power in order that the differences may 
gradually disappear, without causing a great disequilibrium in their respective national revenues, 
and for the purpose each shall appoint one or more delegates in order that they may together study the 
customs tariffs and their differences and the best means of causing them to disappear; and in their 
reports they shall urge their Governments to propose the necessary reforms to their Legislative Asseme 
blies, in accordance with the present article.’’ Translation. 

In Article VI of the treaty of 1878, op. cit., the two parties undertook to impose the same import duties 
on— 

“foreign merchandise introduced by the Pacific ports, fixing as a reasonable basis 50 per cent. of the value 
of manufactured goods, settled by identical Tariffs, and without power to lower them without a previous 
agreement between the two Contracting Parties, but with power to raise the Tariffs when it appears 
well to either of them to do so, without the other being thereby compelled to raise them also.”’ Translation. 

The stated object was to facilitate trade and prevent smuggling. 

12 EK. g., Germany, signed Mar. 4, 1926, CR, 1926, Vol. 2, p. 498. 

123 See additional declaration to treaty of Mar. 25, 1909, with Belgium, 102 BFSP 362 (367). 

124 E. g., treaty of Dec. 26, 1826, with Great Britain, 14 BFSP 614; treaty signed May 9, 1827, with France, 
ib., 1221 (France excepts Haiti from part of the obligations of most-favored-nation clause). 
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unnecessary to place an express condition upon its obligations for 
most-favored-nation treatment,’” but, from the very beginning, 
exhibited a marked reluctance to enter into engagements placing the 
ships of outside countries on an equality with its own. The early 
national treatment provisions were accompanied by clauses suspend- 
ing their operation and substituting, during the intervening years, 
the promise of most-favored-nation treatment only.!° Thereafter, 
the treaties of Mexico usually limit their offer of favorable treatment 
in the matter of shipping to that which is accorded other outside 
countries.” Even in the treaty of 1924 with Japan, which contains 
generous provisions for national treatment and for unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment with reference to both shipping dues 
and the admission of cargoes, express exception is made of ‘‘ assistance 
which is or may be accorded for the purpose of developing the national 
merchant marine.’’ !* 

Mexico’s policy of equality in the customs house has, on the 
other hand, been liberal, even including, in at least one instance, the 
promise of most-favored-nation treatment for ““marchandises prove- 
nant . . . des entrepdts.” ’® Unconditional most-favored-nation 
clauses appeared in its treaties before the end of the nineteenth 
century.'°° 

Though acceding to various exceptions to most-favored-nation 
treatment on the part of other countries,’*! Mexico has seldom sought 
freedom to enter into special relations with third states. In 1883, 
however, a reciprocity treaty was entered into with the United 
States, under the terms of which Mexico was to admit free of duty 
a long list chiefly of manufactured goods and was to have a free mar- 
ket for a corresponding list of its own exports, chiefly raw materials 
and foodstuffs.’ This arrangement, unlike the United States- 
Cuban treaty,’ was expressly not exclusive.“* It was, however, 
dependent for its operation upon legislative measures—which failed 
of enactment. The principle of reciprocity is recognized in a treaty 
with Honduras of 1908 which provides for the subsequent conclusion 
of conventions.'*° 





125 See, however, e. g., treaty of Feb. 18, 1831, with Prussia, 48 BFSP 1295. 

126 H. g., treaty signed June 15, 1827, with The Netherlands, 16 BFSP 1169. National treatment does not 
include cargoes. 

127 EK, g., treaty of Dec. 5, 1882, with Germany, 73 BFSP 709. 

12836 LNTS 259. Translation. 

129 Treaty of July 20, 1861, with Belgium, Article XIX, 51 BFSP 1148. 

0 E. g., treaty of Nov. 27, 1888, with Great Britain, Article II,79 BFSP 25. Seealso treaty with Belgium, 
Articles XIX, X XVIII, op. cit. 

131 K.g., treaty of 1909 with Russia, 102 BFSP 684, making exception of frontier traffic, Russia’s relations 
with bordering Asiatic states and favors to Arkangel and other Arctic or Siberian ports. 

1321 US Treaties 1146. U.S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties, pp. 139-141; see 
also p. 59, mentioning an earlier negotiation. 

133 Swpra, paragraphs on Cuba. 

134 Article V, but if changes should be made the other party might terminate the treaty. 

135 Article XIII, 102 BFSP 655. 
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A treaty with Italy, which entered into force in 1891, contains 
the following provision, prophetic of recent projects on a larger scale: 
In the event of any changes being made in Mexican laws, Customs Tariff, or 


Regulations, sufficient notice shall be given, in order to enable Italian citizens to 
make the necessary arrangements for meeting them.!%6 


NICARAGUA 


The most significant feature of Nicaragua’s policy affecting com- 
merce and navigation results from the geographic fact that an excel- 
lent inter-oceanic canal route lies across its territory. Its treaties, 
accordingly, contain extensive provisions relating to rights of transit 
and the possible construction of a canal connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific.’ 

The familiar policy of most-favored-nation treatment of commerce, 
conditional,* non-conditional,® and unconditional,’ as well as 
most-favored-nation and national treatment of navigation, appears 
in characteristic American fashion. Nicaragua’s policy towards the 
other countries of Central America has in general been one of close 
cooperation, special treatment, and freedom of trade."! 

Nicaragua was, however, a signatory to reciprocity arrangements 
with the United States negotiated by that country under its tariff 
acts of 1890 and 1897.'" It entered into a reciprocity treaty with 
France, effective in 1903, under which its coffee and other food- 
stuffs enumerated in an annexed table would receive in France, 
Algeria, and French colonies and protectorates the most reduced 
customs duties applicable to similar products of any outside origin. 
Similarly, French products were to be given the most favorable 
Nicaraguan rates, those enumerated in another table a twenty-five 
per centum reduction from those rates, and a small group of products 
was to enjoy free entry. 


PANAMA 


The commercial history of Panama has naturally been closely 
connected with the building and operation of the Panama Canal.'* 





136 Article III, 82 BFSP 698. Translation. See infra, paragraphs on the work of the League of Nations. 
The Mexican authorities were, moreover, to deal equitably with cases arising from unintentional ignorance 
of changes. See also treaty of 1834 between Bolivia and France, Article XII, 23 BFSP 165. 

137 See treaties of Apr. 11, 1859, with France, 50 BFSP 363; with Great Britain, Feb. 11, 1860, ib., 1(6; 
United States, June 21, 1867, 2 US Treaties 1279, and Aug. 5, 1914, 3 U. S. Treaties 2740. 

138 H.g., treaty of 1867, with the United States, op. cit. 

139 E.g., treaty of Nov. 6, 1900, with Mexico, 94 BFSP 1313. 

140 E.g., treaty of Mar. 6, 1868, with Italy, 58 BFSP 539; modus vivendi of July 11, 1924, with the United 
States, USTS No. 697. 

141 E..g., treaties with Guatemala, 65 BFSP 481; Honduras, 70 BFSP 40, BULLETIN of the Pan American 
Union, Noy., 1930, p. 1148; El Salvador, 67 BFSP 1102. For exception of Central America from most-fav- 
ored-nation clause, see treaty of 1905 with Great Britain, 98 BFSP 72. 

142 U.S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties (1919), pp. 153, 216. The latter did not 
become effective. 

143.95 BFSP 818. 

144 In regard to relations with the United States growing out of the Canal Zone, see treaties of Nov. 18, 
1903, 2 US Treaties 1349, and the agreements published in 3 US Treaties 2752, et seq. 
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Freedom of trade*exists between Panama and the Canal Zone and 
products;imported into either,"except those for the use of the Canal 
Zone authorities, are dutiable under the tariff of Panama.’ 

This most recently organized of the American Republics took over 
treaties with France and Germany which had been entered into by 
Colombia,’ providing in general, for most-favored-nation treatment 
of commerce and most-favored-nation or national treatment of navi- 
gation. During very recent years Panama has commenced the 
negotiation of comprehensive commercial treaties with European and 
Asiatic countries. The treaty of commerce and navigation with 
Great Britaim '” provides that goods produced or manufactured in 
the territories of either of the parties ‘‘shall enjoy unconditionally in 
the territories of the other treatment at least as favourable as that 
accorded to goods produced or manufactured in any other foreign 
country.’’ Most-favored-nation treatment is also assured for ship- 
ping dues and facilities. The treaty does not apply to the Canal 
Zone and the most-favored-nation provisions are not to be invoked 
by Great Britain in respect of stipulations agreed to between Panama 
and the United States for the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation or protection of the Canal. A protocol to the treaty pro- 
vides for most-favored-nation treatment in Panama of the products 
of Iraq as long as reciprocal treatment is maintained by that country." 


PARAGUAY 


In one of its earliest treaties, signed July 15, 1852, with the Argen- 
tine Confederation, Paraguay conceded free navigation of the River 
Paraguay, in return for the same concession regarding the Paranda and 
its affluents, and also reciprocally extended “‘all those immunities and 
advantages that civilized Governments, united by special Treaties of 
Commerce, grant to each other.” “ The navigation of the great 
river system which connects Paraguay with the sea has, indeed, been 
the subject of probably the most important provisions in its commer- 
cial treaties. The earlier ones, not only with neighboring countries, 
but with the United States and with European states, almost invari- 
ably contain provisions regarding free river transit.!° 

The commercial treaties of Paraguay regularly contain the condi- 
tional most-favored-nation clause.“ The treaty of 1884 with Great 





145 For an account of the tariff history of the Canal Zone see U. S. Tariff Commission, Colonial Tariff 
Policies (1922), pp. 624, et seq. 

146 See U. S. Tariff Commission, Handbook of Commercial Treaties (1922), p. 78 and pp. 446-448. 

147 Signed Sept. 25, 1928, ratifications exchanged Apr. 8, 1929, British Treaty Series No. 12 (1929), Cmd. 
3322. 

148 For the texts of treaties signed with Germany and Italy see, respectively, Reichsgesetzblatt, Dec. 29, 
1928, p. 639, and Camera Dei Deputati, No. 660, Legislatura X XVIII, Session 1929-30, p. 1. 

14942 BFSP 1256. Translation. 

150 EK. g., Brazil, 46 BFSP 1299, 49 BFSP 1274; France, 44 BFSP 1091; Great Britain, 42 BFSP 19; Sar- 
dinia, 53 BFSP 922; United States, 2 US Treaties 1364. 

151K, g., treaty of Nov. 9, 1878, with Portugal, 69 BFSP 781, 
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Britain,? however, provided for immediate unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of commerce and navigation !™ 
Exception was made of the treatment which Paraguay might accord 
to the bordering Brazilian province of Matto Grosso, under which, by 
treaties of 1872 and 1883,'°* it had promised reciprocal exemption of 
duties. 

In 1927 Paraguay entered into a modus vivendi with Spain, under 
which the latter country agreed to grant most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to raw cotton, orange essence, skins, and a few other Paraguayan 
products,’ in return for general most-favored-nation treatment. 
Paraguay made a reservation regarding its treatment of products of 
Argentina and Brazil; Spain regarding Portugal and Spanish Morocco. 


PERU 


The commercial policy of Peru has been given expression In many 
treaties, among which those according special treatment in some 
phase of commerce or navigation with each of the bordering states 
have been especially numerous and important.’® The relations 
maintained with Bolivia have been the subject of the most carefully 
detailed provisions. A very early treaty, signed November 8, 1831,’ 
provided that import duties in general on the products of the respec- 
tive countries should be limited to six per centum ad valorem, and 
that municipal duties, to be levied only at the place of consumption, 
should not exceed four per centum. Goods from abroad introduced 
through Peru into Bolivia were to be subject to the same import 
duties in Bolivia as those which should be introduced into Peru for its 
own consumption, in no case exceeding thirty per centum. Exception 
to the last stipulation was made, however, in regard to certain sugars, 
vinegar, wines and liquors. Special treatment was to be accorded to 
goods from the outside world imported into each of the respective 
countries in the vessels of the other. The policy of free trade was 
from time to time asserted.’* In more recent years, however, the 
application of this principle has been greatly restricted.’? Substan- 
tial freedom of transit and free passage of goods through the Peruvian 
port of Mollendo have been maintained.! 





13275 BFSP 929, 

1533 The provisions of this treaty are referred to as ‘an example of the broadest form of unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment’? by Charles M. Pepper in American Foreign Trade (New York 1919), p. 79. 

154 63 BFSP 238; 74 BFSP 933. 

155 CR, 1927, Vol. 1, p. 827. See, also, ib., 1928, Vol. 1, p. 780. 

156 See treaties of Oct. 28, 1851, Oct. 10, 1891, and Sept. 8, 1909, with Brazil, 42 BFSP 1308, 83 BFSP 1286, 
102 BFSP 199; Jan. 20, 1835, with Chile, 23 BFSP 742; Feb. 10, 1870, with Colombia, 60 BFSP 349; July 12, 
1832, with Ecuador, 20 BFSP 1200. 

157 19 BFSP 1390. See also treaties of 1832, 36 BFSP 1147; 1847, ib., 1137. 

158 See treaties of 1864, 55 BFSP 843; 1870, 60 BFSP 1238. 

159 See treaty of 1905, Articles IV, V, VI, 100 BFSP 805. 

160 See treaties of 1881, 94 BF SP 676; 1905, 100 BF SP 805; 1908, 101 BFSP 913; 1911, 104 BFSP 827. 
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Peru has had few treaties with more distant Latin American coun- 
tries and these have not, as a rule, included any special treatment.!™ 
The most-favored-nation clause governing commerce, occasionally un- 
conditional in form,’” but usually conditional, has recommended itself 
to Peruvian usage. In one treaty the parties engaged themselves not 
to grant favors to the commerce and navigation of other nations which 
should not be also “immediately extended” to the citizens of the other 
party, who should “enjoy the same, gratuitously,” if the concession 
was gratuitous, “or on giving a compensation as nearly as possible of 
proportionate value and effect, to be adjusted by mutual agreement,”’ 
if the concession was conditional.'* <A treaty entered into in 1930 
with Japan adds to the conditional most-favored-nation clause an 
expression of the intention of the parties that their “‘economical 
relations ..... . . shall be placed in all respects on the equitable 
and reciprocal footing.” 1 

In respect of shipping, national treatment has been the prevailing 
though not the invariable practice.’ An early treaty with the 
United States accorded to whaling ships of that country certain 
particular favors enabling them to barter in Peruvian ports limited 
quantities of their supplies and products, free of import duty, in return 
for provisions and refitting.! 


UNITED STATES 


In its first commercial treaty, the United States introduced into 
commercial policy a new element, that of the conditional most-favored- 
nation clause.” In 1778 the mercantilist conception of international 
economic dealings ruled the practices of the leading commercial 
nations, expressed not only in tariffs, but, more particularly, in navi- 
gation laws. It was not unnatural, accordingly, that a newly founded 
state should feel justified in limiting its principles of equality of treat- 
ment so as to promise to a country party to a most-favored-nation 
treaty not every favor that it might in the future accord to some other 
country, but only the opportunity to bargain for such treatment on 
equal terms. The policies of many countries were so illiberal, and the 
difficulty of approaching some measure of equality was so great, that 
more direct measures seemed impracticable. 

Nevertheless, that the new policy should have been denominated 
most-favored-nation treatment was distinctly unfortunate, because 
ever since that time there has been an added ambiguity in the meaning 





161 Treaties of 1832 with Mexico, 23 BFSP 1245; 1874 with Argentina, 69 BFSP 701. 

162 See treaties of May 4/16, 1874, with Russia, 65 BFS P 229; Dec. 23, 1874, with Italy, ib., 649. 
163 Treaty of July 26, 1851, with the United States, Article III, 2 US Treaties 1388. 

164 The Official Gazette (Tokyo), Feb. 20, 1930; CR, 1930, Vol. 2, p. 62. 

165 KH. g., treaty of May 16, 1850, with Belgium, 41 BFSP 1348. 

166 Treaty of 1851, Article XII, op. cit.; treaty of 1857, ib., p. 1404. 

167 Treaty of Feb. 6, 1778, with France, Article II, 1 US Treaties, 468. 
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of the phrase: for many years after the reasons behind its inauguration 
had ceased to exist some countries continued to follow the example of 
the United States, while the world at large united on the unconditional 
interpretation. The policy of conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment remained the basis of the commercial treaties of the United 
States until after the World War, but in practice the words of con- 
dition, with their one practical utility of leaving the country free to 
to enter into special reciprocity treaties, were seldom utilized.!®* 
Certain reciprocal provisions in the treaty of 1831 with France,’ 
important reciprocity conventions of 1854 with Canada,'” 1875 with 
Hawaii,’ and 1902 with Cuba,'” together with several groups of 
special arrangements entered into in accordance with provisions of 
the tariff acts of 1890 '% and 1897,’ complete the list of instances in 
which the United States has become party to agreements with other 
countries reciprocally granting special favors in respect of commerce. 

In the matter of the treatment of shipping, the diplomacy of the 
United States during its first fifty years of national life was directed 
towards obtaining reciprocal national treatment.'” This purpose 
was practically achieved by 1830 and, with insignificant exceptions, 
the United States has been able to write into its treaties with other 
countries since that date provisions for equality in the treatment of 
national shipping. 

As a result of the intensive industrialization of the country, made 
especially manifest by the experience of the World War, which em- 
phasized the need for exporting manufactured goods and hence for 
assured equality in world markets, the United States has sought, in 
its post-war commercial negotiations, the unconditional most-favored- 
nation clause.!” Beginning with a modus vivendi with Brazil'” and 
a treaty with Germany’™® signed in 1923, the United States has en- 
tered into executive agreements or treaties with more than 20 coun- 





168 The United States Government has regularly interpreted the most-favored-nation clause when not 
expressly conditional or unconditional as though words of condition were present: see Whitney versus Robert- 
son, 1888, United States Supreme Court Reports, Vol. 124, p. 190. 

169 Article VII, 1 US Treaties 523. 

1701 US Treaties 668. See swpra, paragraphs on Canada. 

11 US Treaties 915; extended, ib., p. 919. 

1721 US Treaties 353. See supra, paragraphs on Cuba. 

173 Of these the one with Brazil was perhaps most important. Aside from those with Germany and Aus 
tria Hungary, they related to American states or colonial areas, namely, Brazil,Guatemala, El] Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Dominican Republic, Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Barbados, British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, Leeward Islands, Windward Islands. See United States Senate Executive Document No. 119, 52nd 
Congress 1st Session. Negotiations were carried on with several other countries. See also United States 
Tariff Commission, Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties (1919), pp. 143 et seq. 

174 With France, Portugal, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Bulgaria, Great Britain, and The Nether- 
lands. See Tariff Commission, op. cit., pp. 195 et seg. A number, though signed, did not become operative. 

175 A careful account of the development of this policy is found in Maxwell, Lloyd W., Discriminating 
Duties and the American Merchant Marine (New York, 1926). 

176 In form, at least, certain nineteenth century treaties contained the unconditional clause, e. g., Serbia, 
1881, Article VI, 2 US Treaties, 1613. 

17 USTS No. 672. See Section 317, U. S. Tariff Act of 1922; Section 338, U. S. Tariff Act of 1930. 

178 52 LNTS 133. 
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tries, and has exercised its influence in international conferences in 
favor of the unconditional most-favored-nation treatment of com- 
merce, that is to say, the nearest approach to equality that can be 
obtained by means of international agreement.'” 


URUGUAY 


The commercial treaty policy of Uruguay, during recent years, has 
been one of singular inactivity. This attitude of caution toward the 
acceptance of contractual arrangements with other countries is, on 
the whole, characteristic of the entire period during which Uruguay 
has taken part in international commerce. 

The commercial treaties entered into have presented the features 
familiar to the student of American commercial policy. ‘The most- 
favored-nation clause, while usually conditional,'*° furnished an ex- 
ample of the unconditional form as early as 1885.'' In renewing 





179 The following table shows the countries with which the United States is a party to treaties or agree- 
ments containing the most-favored-nation clause applicable to the customs (Sept. 1, 1931): 


Unconditional: 
By treaty By executive agreement 
(Reciprocal) (Reciprocal) 
Austria Albania 
China Brazil 
E] Salvador Czechoslovakia 
Estonia Dominican Republic 
Germany Egypt 
Honduras Finland 
Hungary : Greece 
Latvia Guatemala 
Turkey Haiti 
Yugoslavia : Lithuania 
(Unilateral) * Nicaragua 
Morocco Persia 
Muscat Poland 
Siam Rumania 
(Signed but not in force. Reciprocal.) Spain 
Norway 
Poland 

Conditional: 
(Reciprocal) (Reciprocal) 
Argentina Portugal 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Borneo 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Denmark 
Ethiopia 


Great Britain 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Norway 

Paraguay 
* Not obligatory on the U.S. 
1890 #}, g., Treaty of April 8, 1836, with France, 26 BFSP 1097. 
181 Treaty of Nov. 13, 1885, 76 BFSP 146. 
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the treaty with Great Britain containing it, Uruguay made a reserva- 
tion as to treatment of the commerce of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Paraguay adding, however, that special favors to those countries 
should ‘‘not be capable of application to products similar to those of 
Great Britain, nor be extended to navigation.’’!* Similarly, follow- 
ing an exception of limitrophe and neighboring states in the most- 
favored-nation clause in a treaty with France,— 

Il est d’ailleurs entendu que les faveurs spéciales, exemptions, ou priviléges 
ainsi accordés en matiére de commerce ne pourront porter sur les vins, tissus de 
soie, de laine, ou de coton, articles de passementerie, sucres raffinés, peaux pré- 


parées, ouvrages en peau et en cuir, meubles, outils, machines, et, en général, 
tous produits qui seraient similaires aux produits Frangais.!% 


A conditional most-favored-nation clause in a treaty with Italy pro- 
vided that every favor conceded by either party to a third country 
should accrue to the other ‘‘gratuitously if the concession in favour 
of the other Government, nation, or State have been gratuitous, 
and with the same or equivalent compensation if the concession have 
been conditional; nevertheless it must be demanded by the party 
which desires it, and be avouched in a protocol to be drawn up for 
the purpose.’ '** Special arrangements for liberalized trade within 
restricted areas have been entered into with Brazil.’* 

In the field of navigation, in addition to its general policy of accord- 
ing national treatment to shipping, Uruguay has made a number of 
special arrangements with other states bordering the River Plate 
and its tributaries. A treaty with Paraguay '® provides for national 
treatment in what is called the “coasting trade in the rivers and 
ports” of the two parties’ jurisdiction. Transit, also, has naturally 
been a subject of some importance in a country of small area and 
excellent seaports.!*’ 


VENEZUELA 


The commercial treaties of Venezuela reveal with marked regu- 
larity the customary policy of most-favored-nation treatment of 
commerce and national treatment of shipping. The most-favored- 
nation clause is usually conditional and the national treatment 
clauses include, vis-4-vis cargoes, provisions both limited to products 
of the respective parties and unlimited by either the kind or the coun- 
try of origin of the goods, or the route of their transportation."* <A 





182 July 15, 1899, 91 BFSP 122. 

183 Treaty of July 4, 1892, Article II, 84 BFSP 826. See also 55 BFSP 393, 90 BFSP 339. 

184 May 7, 1866, Article XV, 60 BFSP 485. Translation. 

185 Treaty of Sept. 4, 1857, 49 BFSP 1215. 

186 Oct. 31, 1918, 111 BFSP 836. Translation. 

187 K. g., treaty of Oct. 29, 1840, with Sardinia, 31 BFSP 1102. Article XX provides for six montns’ notice 
before reestablishment by Sardinia of certain transit dues. See also CR, 1923, Vol. 4, p. 385. 

188 For examples of the several varieties of vlauses determining the treatment of shipping, see treaties with 
France, Mar. 11, 1833, 20 BFSP 1220, Feb. 19, 1902, 95 BFSP 428; Sweden and Norway, Apr. 23, 1840, 30 
BFSP 1335; June 19, 1861, with Italy, 54 BFSP 1330; Mar. 1, 1884, with Belgium, 75 BFSP 39; Mar. 31, 
1860, with Hanseatic Republics, 52 BFSP 511. 
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treaty of 1882 with Spain '* avoided refinements of classification by 
stipulating that the goods of the respective parties should not be 
subjected to higher duties than those fixed “for products of the same 
class belonging to the most favoured nation, by which is to be under- 
stood that nation the products of which pay the least, whatever their 
quality.”’ Particular reference was made to Spanish wines and 
Venezuelan cacao. 

Venezuela has entered into a few treaties involving special relations 
with its neighbors.’ An early treaty with Colombia (New Granada) 
provided for free trade, with certain exceptions, across the land frontier 
and free navigation on rivers and lakes common to both republics. 
Venezuela at the same time allowed Colombia free navigation of the 
River Orinoco and Lake Maracaibo, “throughout their whole course 
as far as the sea-coast.’”’ Venezuela agreed, moreover, to place no im- 
port duties upon goods passing through its territories in transit by 
land to Colombia and to charge only a nominal transit duty, deductible 
from the Colombian customs duty, for the purpose of preserving and 
improving the roads.’ A treaty between Venezuela and El Salvador 
contained the following provision: 

Each of the Contracting Republics engages not to concede any favour, privi- 
lege, or exemption to the commerce and navigation of other nations, without 
extending them to the other Party; and declares besides that the reciprocal 
concessions which are made in this Treaty, or which shall be made in the future, 
in consideration of their community of origin and institutions, and of their 
legitimate aspirations to attain to the Latin American Union, do not constitute 


a precedent for the treatment of other nations which are not placed in similar 
conditions.1% 


CoMMERCIAL PoLicy OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


The legitimate aspirations of El] Salvador and Venezuela to attain 
to the Latin American Union have found expression on a wider scale 
in the Pan American conferences which have been held with much 
regularity during the last forty years. In 1826, shortly after the 
establishment of independence by the countries of South and Central 
America, a congress of delegates from a portion of them, which was 
convened at Panama, projected lofty ideas for the unity of the New 
World. Barren of results in its day, it nevertheless set a precedent 
for the larger and more fruitful conferences that were to begin a little 
over a half a century later. The contributions to the commercial 





189 Article VI, 73 BFSP 592. 

190 The treaty of Mar. 25, 1843, with France, Article X X VIII, expressly includes French Guiana and the 
other French possessions in America, but involves no special relations, 33 BFSP 694. 

191 Treaty of July 28, 1842, Articles XII, XIV, XV, 33 BFSP 819. Translation. 

12 Treaty of Aug. 27, 1883, Article XLV, 74 BFSP 298. Translation. 

193 Certain countries rejected the invitation and others failed to take action in time. Concerning the 
gathering see BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, June, 1926. 
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policy of the Americas made by the six general conferences that have 
been held to date, by the several special conferences on finance and on 
commerce, and by the Central American conferences of 1907 and 1922— 
1923, will now be outlined. 

No less ambitious project than an American customs union was on 
the agenda of what is now known as the first of the international 
conferences of American states, assembled at Washington late in 
1889. As far back as the time of the Panama congress the idea that 
import and export duties ‘‘when applied to native goods” should be 
‘the same in all the Republics” had found authoritative expression, 
as had also that of forbidding the prohibition of any article of com- 
merce in their reciprocal trade.’ In connection with the congress 
a treaty of perpetual union, league and confederation between the 
Republics of Colombia, Central America, Peru and the United 
Mexican States was signed; it provided, in Article 25, that 
in order that the contracting parties shall receive all possible compensation for 
the services mutually rendered in this alliance, they have agreed that their com- 
mercial relations be regulated in the next assembly; in the meanwhile the relations ~ 
at present existing between some of the them by virtue of previous stipulations 
will continue.!% 


For a decade previous to the assembling of the conference of 1889— 
1890, there had been much discussion at Washington of reciprocity 
with American states and a number of negotiations had been carried 
on, resulting in the signature of several agreements.’ Though none 
of them entered into force, there was wide advocacy of the principle 
and the Committee on Customs Union doubtless carried on its delib- 
erations in an atmosphere friendly to reciprocity. 

The term “customs union”’ was defined to mean 
the inclusion of several nations in a single customs territory, so that the nations 
forming the union collect import duties on foreign goods under substantially the 
same tariff laws, divide the proceeds thereof in a given proportion, and recipro- 
cally receive as domestic goods, and therefore free of duty, their respective natural 
or manufactured products. 


The majority report of the committee took the position that the 
adoption of such a program would require a change in the funda- 
mental laws of the countries involved and that it would not be accept- 
able to them. On the other hand, if by customs union were meant 


free trade between the American nations as to their natural or manufactured 
products, which is, properly speaking, unrestricted reciprocity, 





194 Plan presented by Vidaurre, ons of the Ministers of Peru, at informal conference, preceding the open- 
ing of the congress. See Lockey, J.B., Pan Americanism, Its Beginnings (New York, 1926), pp. 333-334. 
Translation. 

195 Scott, James Brown, editor, The International Conferences of American States (New York, 1931), 
p. Xxviii. 

1% EK. g., treaty between the United States and Spain for Cuba and Porto Rico, signed Nov. 18, 1884, 
U.S. Tariff Commission, Reciprocity in Commercial Treaties, pp. 139-142. 
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the majority of the committee believed it to be in principle acceptable, 
but at the time being impracticable on a continental scale because, 
among other reasons, the import duties of the various countries con- 
stituted the main source of revenue and also, in many of them, the 
essential basis of the policy of protection. Accordingly, it would 
seem premature to propose free trade among the American countries, 
and the conference followed the advice of the committee 

To recommend to such of the Governments represented in the Conference as 
may be interested in the concluding of partial reciprocity, commercial treaties, to 
negotiate such treaties with one or more of the American countries as it may be 
in their interest to make them, under such a basis as may be acceptable in each 


case, taking into consideration the special situation, conditions, and interests 
of each country, and with a view to promote their common welfare.!97 


The foregoing recommendations deal closely with the essentials of 
commercial policy. The ideal of free trade among the American 
countries has made little progress towards realization, but that there 
should be a general American policy of liberal treatment in the matter 
of tariffs remains the subject of widespread advocacy. Indeed, at 
the conference of 1928, the Argentine delegation proposed the inclusion 
of the following clause in the preamble of the convention on the Pan 
American Union: 

Economic cooperation being an essential factor in the realization of these pur- 
poses, the signatory states will direct their efforts towards the suppression of 
unjust obstacles and excessive artificial barriers which may hinder natural inter- 
change or restrict the liberty of commerce between the nations of America, with- 
out according privileges or creating exclusions.!%8 

Another recommendation of the conference dealt with port dues, the 
essential provisions being (1) “‘that all port dues be merged in a single 
one, to be known as tonnage dues”; and (2) “‘that this one charge... 
be assessed upon the gross tonnage, or, in other words, upon the total 
carrying capacity of the vessel.’’? War ships, vessels of less than 25 
tons, vessels compelled to deviate from their courses, and pleasure 
boats were to be exempt from tonnage dues. !°° 

Other recommendations of the first conference included a recogni- 
tion that there should be uniform nomenclature designating the com- 
modities in the tariffs of the participating countries and that these 
countries should shape their customs laws and regulations in accord- 
ance with the simplified program set forth in detailed committee 





197 Scott, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 

198 The Report of the Delegates of the United States of America tothe Sixth International Conference of American 
States, p.6. On the refusal of the committee in charge to accept this proposal, the head of the Argentine 
delegation declared that he would be unable to sign the convention and resigned. This proposal was 
rejected by the committee, and the final act, including this convention, was subsequently signed by 
all the delegations represented at the conference, including that of Argentina. 

199 Scott, op. cit., p. 35. 
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reports.°° The administrative organ set up by the conference was 
known as the Commercial Bureau of the Anierican Republics.” 

The subject of customs formalities, while of great practical impor- 
tance to commerce, is largely a matter of technique and can hardly be 
said to deal more than remotely with the essentials of commercial 
policy. Numerous other questions that came before the first con- 
ference and have been the subject of resolutions in later conferences 
are likewise of subordinate interest in the development of commercial 
treaty policies in the Americas. Among them are transportation and 
communication, monetary problems, natural resources, and statistics. 

The resolutions and conventions prepared by the second and sub- 
sequent international conferences of American states have avoided 
expressions of policy regarding controversial questions of equality or 
inequality of treatment in ports and customs houses. Discussion of 
reciprocity has not been wanting, but no decisions in regard either to 
it or to the fundamental questions of the most-favored-nation clause 
and the national treatment of shipping have been taken. 

Prolonged effort to bring about practical results has been made in 
respect of the technical subject of customs and port procedure, 
resulting in action by each of the conferences in the form of resolutions 
or, occasionally, of conventions; but nothing really far-reaching, even 
in these fields, has as yet been achieved. 

The second conference, held at Mexico City in 1901-1902, recom- 
mended the calling of a customs congress, which met at New York 
about a year later and drew up aseries of resolutions. The conference 
was poorly attended and lacked adequate information; its accom- 
plishments were not great.?” 

The fifth conference, meeting at Santiago in 1923, in addition to the 
usual quota of resolutions and recommendations, adopted conventions 
on publicity of customs documents and on uniformity of nomenclature 
for the classification of merchandise,” which were signed by the dele- 
gates on behalf of the countries represented. The former provides for 
the interchange among the parties of all laws, decrees, and resolutions 
that govern the importation or the exportation of merchandise or 
which relate to vessels entering into or sailing from their ports. In 
addition to these and other provisions, the Central Executive Council 
of the Inter-American High Commission is charged with the prepara- 
tion of a handbook dealing with the customs laws and decrees of the 
various countries. The latter convention simply adopts the Brussels 





200 Scott, op. cit., pp. 11, 21-32, 36-39. 

201 Later the International Bureau of the American Republics and then the Pan American Union, Barrett, 
John, The Pan American Union (Washington, 1911). 

202 See Report of the Delegates of the United States to the Third International Conference of American States, 
p. 43. 

202 Scott, op. cit., pp. 233, 240: Report of the Delegates of the United States of America to the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, pp. 96 and 104. 
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nomenclature of 1913 °% for the statistics of international commerce, 
either exclusively or as a supplement to other systems in the prepara- 
tion of their statistics.’ In 1927 and 1929, respectively, special con- 
ferences were held at Washington on the subjects of consular procedure 
and formalities and customs and port formalities.2% 

The sixth conference, which met at Habana in 1928, adopted an 
important convention on commercial aviation, which is now in force 
among Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and the United 
States.” 

Three commercial conferences, composed of delegates of both 
Governments and private organizations, have been held under the 
auspices of the Pan American Union, at Washington in 1911, 1919, 
and 1927. As President Taft said in an address to the First Pan 
American Commercial Conference, the object of the meetings was to 
give to those who took part ‘‘information as to the best means of 
promoting the commercial relations and increasing the commerce’’ 2% 
among the American countries. Accordingly, they have dealt with 
questions with which business men are confronted from day to day 
rather than with the larger questions of commercial policy. The 
second conference devoted much attention to the question of trade 
regulations and tariffs, as well as the possible unification of customs 
laws and regulations. Antiquated formalities and other ‘trade 
annoyances” existing in the various countries were sharply criticized. 

The earlier conferences did not adopt formal resolutions. The one 
of 1927, however, left a series of more than twenty pronouncements 
of its views.7° Somewhat guardedly it advocated lower customs 
and internal duties, resolving 

That in the interest of the greater development of Pan American commercial 
intercourse, a study be made of the desirability of the gradual reduction of the 
high customs duties that may prevail in each country. This study should be 
undertaken by committees of business men representing the different American 
Republics and the various interests affected; 

That in the interest of easier and wider distribution and greater consumption 
of the products of inter-American commerce, which are not classed as luxuries, 
a study be made by each government of the desirability of reducing, in a manner 


compatible with its fiscal interests, the internal taxes that may be imposed 
thereon. 





204 See Customs Nomenclature and Customs Classification, transmitted by Dr. Trendelenburg, Publica- 
tions of the League of Nations, Il, Economic and Financial, 1927, 24., especially pp. 15-16. 

205 The convention on publicity of customs documents became effective July 10, 1925; that on uniformity 
of nomenclature, Oct. 8, 1924. On Sept. 1, 1931, the following states were parties to each: Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, United States, Uruguay. 

206 Concerning the former see ‘‘ Resolutions of Pan American Conference on Consular Procedure,’ U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Trade Promotion Series No. 65, Preparing Shipments to Latin America, p. 101. 
Concerning the latter see CR, 1929, Vol. 4, p. 642; the text of the draft convention adopted was published 
in pamphlet form by the Pan American Union. 

207 Scott, op. cit., p. 385; USTS No. 840. Effective Aug. 26, 1931. 

208 Proceedings of the Pan American Commercial Conference, Feb. 13-17, 1911, p. 27. 

20° Pan American Commerce (report of the Second Pan American Commercial Conference), pp. 287, et seq. 

210 Third Pan American Commercial Conference, Proceedings, pp. 257, et seq. 
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The conference was also of the opinion that customs laws and 
regulations should, where necessary, be modified so as to permit the 
establishment of bonded warehouses, the moderation of customs 
fines, and permission to use bills of lading made out ‘‘to order’’, 
also that whenever the expression ‘‘to order” is not followed by 
any name of consignee, it must signify to order of the shipper. 

The conference presented to the World Economic Conference at 
Geneva, which convened during the course of the meetings, the hope 
that its labors would bring about happy results for the ‘“‘amelioration 
of conditions of living in all the nations of the world.” 

The first and second Pan American financial conferences, held in 
1915 and 1920, convened with the assumption that the extension by 
bankers and business men of ample credits was one of the essentials 
to the development of trade among the American countries.2 In 
addition to the strictly financial discussions, such subjects as uni- 
form classification of merchandise, customs regulations, consular 
certificates, and port charges,” seemed suitable for the attention and 
work of the Inter American (formerly International) High Commis- 
sion, which was set up by the first financial conference.*™ 

At the time of the conference of 1889-1890, there was significant 
advocacy of an American monetary union, and far-reaching proposals 
of a financial nature continued to be discussed at subsequent general 
conferences. The first financial conference was interested in such 
subjects as commercial paper, bills of exchange and the establishment 
of a gold standard of value. The second financial conference adopted 
resolutions regarding double taxation, equality of treatment to 
branches of banks of other countries, long-term credits, and the estab- 
lishment of an international gold fund.?“ 

The special situation confronting the five countries comprising 
portions of the territory of the former state of Central America has 
naturally led to regional conferences for the-purpose of improving 
their mutual relations. These conferences have dealt with political 
more than with economic problems, but the one of 1907 adopted, 
in the convention for the establishment of an international Central 
American bureau, the statement that among the interests recognized 
as worthy of special attention were the development of commerce 
and of all that might tend to make it more active and profitable, as 
well as its expansion with other nations; also, among other subjects, 
the development of uniformity in the system of customs houses.?% 





211 Proceedings of the First Pan American Financial Conference, p. 9. 

212 Tb., page 301. 

218 See pamphlet published by the International High Commission entitled First Edition of the Committee 
Reports and Resolutions, 1916. See also pamphlet entitled Program of Activities of the Inter American High 
Commission, 1923. 

2144 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to the President on the Second Pan 
American Financial Conference, pp. 56-57. 

216 Central American Peace Conference, 1907, Report of the representative of the United States, p. 65. 
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The conference of 1923 undertook to develop the policy so frequently 
found in the bilateral treaties of Central American states with one 
another by adopting a convention for the establishment of free trade, 
of which the following are the essential provisions: 

The importation and exportation through the custom houses of the Signatory 
Republics at the various ports or on the frontiers of articles grown or manufac- 
tured in said Republics, shall be absolutely free of import and export duties and 
of municipal taxes or imposts of an eleemosynary nature. 

Manufactured articles, in which the raw materials originating in the manu- 
facturing or exporting country, do not form the greater percentage, shall not be 
included in this exemption. 

Coffee and sugar are hereby excluded from the foregoing provision. .The 
same exclusion shall also apply to those articles, whose sale in the Contracting 
Republics is now or may become in the future, a state monopoly, or unlawful. 


This convention was signed on behalf of El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua but not by Costa Rica.7/ It entered into 
force May 20, 1925, among Honduras, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE AMERICAS IN THE FORMULATION OF WORLD 
CoMMERCIAL Pouicy 


The great multilateral conventions dealing with economic and 
technical subjects, which began to multiply during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, included but few instruments dealing directly 
with commercial policy. Indeed, the only clear-cut example prior to 
the World War was the International Sugar Convention, signed at 
Brussels March 5, 1902.77 It was designed for the purpose of elimi- 
nating sugar bounties by means of prohibitive import duties upon 
sugar that had been subsidized by the producing country. Though of 
direct concern not only to the West Indian colonial possessions of 
European parties to the convention, but to all sugar producing coun- 
tries, it was not participated in by any of the American republics. 
Practically all of them have, however, become parties to the routine 
convention concerning the formation of an international union for the 
publication of customs tariffs, signed July 5, 1890.78 

In certain other economic conventions, as that of the Universal 
Postal Union, there is large American participation. 

With the inauguration of the economic work of the League of Na- 
tions, in which organization all of the American states except Ecuador 
and the United States have become members,” multipartite con- 
ventions closely affecting commercial policy began to appear. The 
outstanding vehicle of expression of League policy in commercial 





216 Conference on Central American Affairs (1922-23), pp. 388-391. 

217 Text: 95 BFSP 6; as a result of denunciations, the international union set up by the convention ceased 
to exist as from Sept. 1, 1920, 1 LNT'S 400. 

218 Text: 82 BFSP 340; apparently only El] Salvador and Panama, among the American states, are not 
parties. 

219 Brazil and Costa Rica, after joining, withdrew, and the participation of Argentina has been irregular. 
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treaty matters was the World Economic Conference, held at Geneva 
in May 1927.”° This conference consisted, for the most part, of 
governmental appointees, but its findings were not considered as direct 
expressions of, though they must necessarily have reflected, the 
governmental policies of the participating countries. A majority of 
the American states sent delegates and their agreement upon the 
recommendations of the conference in the field of commercial policy 
was unanimous.” 

The World Economic Conference is of importance not only because 
of the fact that it represented with a certain measure of authoritative- 
ness the policies of about fifty of the countries of the world, but 
because it dealt directly with the fundamental question of equality of 
treatment in commercial policy, arriving at clear cut and positive con- 
clusions on the subject of the most-favored-nation treatment of goods 
in the customs houses and the national treatment of shipping in ports. 
With reference to the former, the Final Report *” asserts that 


A decisive step on the road to world reconstruction would undoubtedly be taken 
if the system of long-term treaties securing equality of treatment were restored. 

For this purpose, it is highly desirable that the widest and most unconditional 
interpretation should be given to the most-favoured-nation clause. This is not 
inconsistent with the insertion in any particular treaty of special provisions to 
meet local needs, so long as such provisions are clearly expressed and do not injure 
the interests of other States. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that the conclusion of such commercial 
treaties is made difficult by the variety of conceptions of the bases of such treaties. 
Some countries, moreover, have considered that tariffs and contractual methods 
are interdependent, so that unduly high tariffs have often reacted on methods of 
treaty-making, and the latter in turn have often caused tariffs to be raised even 
higher. 

The Conference regards these facts as necessitating immediate action by 
Governments with a view to concluding treaties as comprehensive and permanent 
as possible, and in order to improve and standardise the methods of treaty-making 
themselves. 

(1) The Conference therefore considers that the mutual grant of unconditional 
most-favoured-nation treatment as regards Customs duties and conditions of 
trading is an essential condition of the free and healthy development of commerce 
between States, and that it is highly desirable in the interest of stability and 
security for trade that this treatment should be guaranteed for a sufficient period 
by means of commercial treaties. 

(2) While recognising that each State must judge in what cases and to what 
extent this fundamental guarantee should be embodied in any particular treaty, 
the Conference strongly recommends that the scope and form of the most- 
favoured-nation clause should be of the widest and most liberal character and 
that it should not be weakened or narrowed either by express provisions or by 
interpretation. 








220 The Final Report of the conference is published by the League in pamphlet form. 

221 The participating American states were Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, El] Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Paraguay, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Mexico was represented by an 
observer. 

222 P, 32. 
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(3) The Conference recommends that the Council of the League of Nations 
should entrust the Economic Organisation to undertake, in connection with the 
enquiry provided for in the preceding recommendations, all the necessary dis- 
cussions, consultations and enquiries to enable it to propose the measures best 
calculated to secure either identical tariff systems in the various European 
countries or at Jeast a common basis for commercial treaties, as well as the estab- 
lishment, for all countries, of clearly defined and uniform principles as to the 
interpretation and scope of the most-favoured-nation clause in regard to Customs 
duties and other charges. 


These recommendations of the conference were intended to be 
given reality through action primarily in the form of treaties, both 
bipartite and multipartite. The conference was definitely of the 
opinion that there should be a cessation in the upward tendency of 
tariffs and a movement in the opposite direction. With this in view, 
the League convoked a conference early in 1930 which drew up the 
commercial convention of March 24, 1930,”° primarily for the pur- 
pose of establishing some measure of tariff truce; but the convention 
was never brought into force. It was not signed by any American 
country ; Colombia and Peru, however, participated fully in the con- 
ference; Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Mexico were 
represented by observers, and the United States augmented the staff 
of its Geneva consulate for the purpose of obtaining complete informa- 
tion concerning the sessions of the conference. One of the provisions 
-of the commercial convention contemplated warning, before tariff 
duties should be increased, to other countries which might be interested. 
This phase of the growing realization that the tariff is an inter- 
national question and can not justly be left to the unrestrained 
autonomous action of states, found expression later, on December 22, 
1930, in a convention for economic rapprochement signed by a 
number of the northern European countries.” 

The World Economic Conference endorsed the then forthcoming 
conference for the purpose of agreeing upon a convention for the 
abolition of import and export prohibitions and restrictions. To 
this instrument the United States became one of the seven parties 
among which it entered into full operation.’ Chile was the only 
other signatory among American countries. 

The subject of customs formalities has been dealt with by the 
League with considerable effectiveness through the convention for 
the simplification of customs formalities, signed November 3, 1923.76 
Both it and two League of Nations instruments dealing with the 





23 Text: Publications of the League of Nations, Economic and Financial, 1930. Il. 15. 

224 Signatories: Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union, Denmark, The Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden. See editorial in Tidens Tegn (Oslo) Dec. 20, 1930; U. S. Dept. of State, Press Releases, Dec. 27, 
1930, p. 482. 

225 July 1, 1930, among Denmark, Great Britain, Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugual, United 
States. Portugal withdrew as of June 30, 1931. Text: 97 LNTS 391. 

226 Effective Noy. 27, 1924, text: 30 LNTS 371. This convention has been signed on behalf of Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay; ratified only by Brazil. 
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arbitration of private commercial disputes have been signed on 
behalf of a number of American countries.?-* 

The attitude of the World Economic Conference towards the 
problems of the national treatment of shipping, freedom of transit 
and related problems was expressed in the following resolution: °?8 

Whereas the General Conventions on the Freedom of Transit and on the 
Regime of Navigable Waterways of International Concern concluded at the Bar- 
celona Conference in 1921 and the General Conventions on the International 
Regime of Railways and on the International Regime of Maritime Ports con- 
cluded at the Geneva Conference of 1923 have taken full account of the complexity 
of the question, and whereas their general application would ensure for transports 
a stable system of freedom and equitable international treatment without unfair 
discrimination, care being taken to leave to the tariffs sufficient flexibility to 
permit of their being adapted as closely as possible to the complex needs of trade; 

Whereas the widest possible application of the General Convention on the 
Simplification of Customs Formalities concluded at Geneva in 1923 would cer- 
tainly facilitate the free operation of transport; 

The Conference recommends: 

That the States which have not yet ratified the above-mentioned General 
Conventions of Barcelona and Geneva should proceed to do so as soon as possible 
and that as many States as possible should accede thereto. 


The convention and statute on the international regime of maritime 
ports puts into the form of general conventional law the traditional 
policy of the national treatment of shipping. It was signed on behalf 
of Brazil, Chile, El Salvador and Uruguay and acceded to, subject to: 
ratification, by Panama, none of which, however, have as yet become 
parties to it.7” 

The convention and statute on freedom of transit has one American 
party, Chile. It was signed,?*° also, on behalf of Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Panama and Uruguay and acceded to, subject to ratification, by Peru. 
Similarly, some interest on behalf of American countries has been 
shown in the railway convention and in the convention on internal 
waterways, but there has been no extensive participation by American 
countries.”*! 

Finally, with reference to the work of the League of Nations, there 
has been some participation by American States in the characteristic- 





227 The protocol on arbitration clauses in commercial matters, signed Sept. 24, 1923, includes among its 
signatories, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay. The 
protocol came into force July 28, 1924; text: 27 LNTS 157. The convention on the execution of foreign 
arbitral awards, signed Sept. 26, 1927, includes among its signatories Bolivia, Nicaragua and Peru. It 
came into force July 25, 1929; text: 92 LNTS 301. There have been no American ratifications. 

228 Final Report, page 36. 

229 The convention came into force on July 26, 1926; text: 58 LNT'S 285. 

230 Apr. 20, 1921; effective Oct. 31, 1922; text: 7 LNTS 11. 

31 The convention and statute on the international regime of railways was signed Dec. 9, 1923; effective 
Mar. 23, 1926. Text: 47 LNTS 55. American signatories: Brazil, Chile, El Salvador, Uruguay, none of 
which have ratified. Colombia and Peru have acceded subject to ratification. 

The convention and statute on the regime of navigable waterways of international concern was signed 
Apr. 20, 1921; effective, Oct. 31, 1922. Text: 7 LNTS 35. American signatories: Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, 
Panama, Uruguay; Chile has become a party through ratification, Colombia and Peru have acceded, sub- 
ject to ratification. 
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ally humanitarian conventions, which also affect commerce, such as 
those dealing with the opium problem and with international trade 
in arms and ammunition and in implements of war.”°? 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


Equality of trade, the policy expressed through the most-favored- 
nation clause with reference to merchandise and the national treat- 
ment of shipping, has been the characteristic practice of the American 
republics and is the basis of a large proportion of their commercial 
treaties. The exceptions are more impressive in description than in 
fact, but have had some influence upon the trade of the American 
countries among themselves and with the outside world. 

Reciprocity agreements, whether specifically exclusive or in fact 
limited in their favorable treatment to their parties, have been fairly 
numerous and it has been the historic policy of most of the American 
countries to reserve their freedom of action in this matter both by 
the insertion of the condition of equal concessions in the most- 
favored-nation clause and by special reservations as to particular 
countries or regions.”? An interesting recent example occurs in an 
exchange of notes between the Irish Free State and Guatemala in 
which the former makes reservation as to goods the produce or manu- 
facture of any state member of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the latter similarly makes exception in favor of other Central 
American countries.”* Canada, with its aloofness towards Pan 
Americanism and its leadership in the preferential system of the 
British Empire, has a more highly developed system of preferences 
than has elsewhere existed in the Americas. 

A significant feature of American commercial policy, particularly 
since the World War, may be found in the aggressiveness with which 
it is sought to promote the exportation of goods deemed of particular 





232 The arms traffic convention, signed June 17, 1925, which has not been brought into force, has one 
American member, Venezuela, and has been signed, or acceded to subject to ratification, by Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, El Salvador, United States and Uruguay. Text: League of Nations Official Journal, Aug. 1925, p. 
1117. The latest of the opium conventions, that for limiting the manufacture and for regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, signed July 13, 1931, includes among its signatories Argentina, Bolivia, Canada, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

233 Concerning the latter question see Richarz-Simons, Ingeborg, ‘‘Die Regionalen Ausnahmen von der 
Meistbegiinstigung in den Handelsvertrigen der Iberoamerikanischen Staaten,’’ Ihero Amerikanisches 
Archiv (Berlin), July 1931, pp. 138-155, of which the following is a translation from the German of the con- 
cluding paragraph: 

“It cannot be claimed that the present compilation is complete, as there is the greatest difficulty in 
procuring the material of the treaty texts. By no means all countries have collections of treaties, and 
the existing ones date in part from former years. Frequently also treaties are not to be found in digests 
oflaws. 'The material suffices, however, to show that the ideology of a unified Latin-America has retained 
its vitality, even in the economic policy as to treaties, since the origin of the Latin-American states, and 
may acquire importance for future development. A proof thereof is the speech of the Chilean minister 
of foreign affairs, Antonio Planet, [K6lnische Zeitung, May 21, 1931, No. 273] in connection with the Geneva 
declaration regarding the German-Austrian customs agreement, in which, with reference to the difficult 
situation, he calls for economic cooperation of South American countries.’’ 

234 Saorstat Eireann, Treaty Series, 1930, No. 11. 
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importance in the international trade of individual countries. Thus, 
in July, 1931, the announcement was made by Chile that it would 
abrogate the existing commercial treaty with Germany and the 
Chilean consul at Berlin was quoted as declaring that this action 
had followed as a form of reprisal the increase in the German duties 
on nitrates.” In the general field of export promotion the most impor- 
tant instance was the renunciation in 1922-1923, of the conditional 
and the espousal of the unconditional most-favored-nation clause by 
the United States. 

In respect of shipping there are few exceptions in American treaties 
to the rule of treatment at least as good as that of any outside coun- 
try. The prevailing principle has been that of equality also with a 
country’s own shipping. At present the policy of Mexico appears to 
offer the only departure from the rule of national treatment with the 
exception, however, that coastwise trade is almost universally not 
subject to the obligations of equality.?® 

The commercial treaties of the American states present numerous 
points of very great interest which are not directly connected with 
the subject of commercial policy. A large number of treaties con- 
tain clauses for the arbitration, or other peaceful settlement, of any 
disputes as to their interpretation.’ There are also many provisions 
relating to the freedom of the seas in time of war; all or portions of 
the Declaration of Paris ** are frequently incorporated.”*? Provisions 
directed against the slave trade are frequent in early treaties.’ 
Isolated treaties deal with the opium *' and arms traffic *” and one 
recognizes the “inherent and inalienable right of man to change his 
home.” 7 

In the commercial treaties of the Americas there is a distinct 
reflection of the commercial policy of the countries of the world 
generally.** The tendency towards liberalization in commerce and 
navigation that was manifest throughout the nineteenth century, 
at least until its closing years, is shown in American as well as in 
European treaties. 





235 See Berliner boersen Zeitung, July 30, and Aug. 9, 1931. 

236 There have been a few provisions granting national treatment even in the coastwise trade, at least 
to neighboring countries, presumably including the treaty between Ecuadcr and Peru which considered 
the vessels of each to be as the vessels of the other, 20 BFSP 1200 (1203). See also treaty between Guate- 
mala and Italy, Article VII, 60 BFSP 759. 

237 KE. g., treaties between Brazil and Colombia, 101 BFSP 941; Chile and Denmark, 100 BFSP 882; 
Colombia and Italy, 84 BFSP 206; Colombia and Peru, 60 BFSP 349. 

238 46 BFSP 26. 

239 K. g., treaty between Peru and Italy, 65 BFSP 649; treaty between the U.S. and Peru, 2 US Treaties 
1402. See also 61 BFSP 1031; 63 BFSP 607. 

40 EK. g., treaty between Argentina and Great Britain, 12 BFSP 29. Concerning American aborigines, 
see treaty between Peru and Brazil, 883 BFSP 1286. 

41 K. g., treaty between Brazil and China, 72 BFSP 560. 

242 K. g., treaty between Bolivia and Peru, 60 BFSP 1238. 

243 Treaty between Peru and China, 66 BFSP 1125 (1127). 

444 The treaties of outside countries, such as Belgium and Japan, with various American countries fre- 
quently show common characteristics, evidently the policy of the non-American country. 
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It will be recalled that following the Anglo-French treaty of 1860, 
the complete equality of treatment to commerce connoted by the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause became the rule in Europe.” 
With the second half of the nineteenth century unconditional most- 
favored-nation clauses began to appear in American treaties also; 
the movement has continued to gain ground.*“® 

In the navigation clauses, moreover, there is a perceptible develop- 
ment contemporaneous with that of European countries, away from 
the more limited forms of shipping clauses and in favor of complete 
national treatment.” 

The policy in regard to special treatment for neighboring or regional 
countries has not developed with regularity. The conditional most- 
favored-nation clause itself exhibits some evolution as shown by the 
occasional clauses in which the difficulty of knowing what concessions 
could be considered as equivalent is recognized, and clauses in which 
the covering conditional language specifically does not apply to 
prior equality provisions, which are consequently left intact and 
unconditional.” 

The economic aspects of Pan Americanism have had an exceeding- 
ly wide range, including problems of communication, transportation, 
industrial property, and others, outside the scope of the present dis- 
cussion. Commercial policy, however, particularly in the essential 
elements, has not as yet been largely affected by it. This fact, the 
relatively small development of intra-American reciprocity, the grow- 
ing participation of American states in world conferences and in 
general multipartite treaties, as well as their practice from the be- 
ginning of making numerous treaties with important commercial 
countries of every continent, seeking and according equality of treat- 
ment, suggest that the commercial policy of the Americas, conscious 
always of interests closely bound up with those of the world as a whole, 
has been one of steady realism. In pursuing commercial policy con- 
formable to that of other countries generally, the American states have 
recognized their common membership in a world that has become an 
economic unit. They will continue to display wisdom founded upon 
realities if they develop their commercial policies in tune with world 
movements. 





245 In regard to the treaty of 1860, often called the Cobden Treaty, a careful study has recently been made 
by A. L. Dunham entitled The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the Progress of the Industrial 
Revolution in France (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1930). 

246 Among the countries which were parties to unconditional most-favored-nation treatment prior to 1900, 
were Canada, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, United States and Uruguay. See, 
e. g., treaty between the U.S. and Switzerland signed Nov. 25, 1850, Articles I, VIII, 1X, X, 2 US Treaties 
1763. 

247 A good example of this is found in the treaties of 1824 and 1846 between the United States and Colombia, 
the former according most-favored-nation treatment to shipping and the latter, national treatment, I US 
Treaties 292, 302. 

248 EK. g., treaty between Argentina and Belgium, 1860, 58 BFSP 611. 





HIS EXCELLENCY DOCTOR MIGUEL CRUCHAGA 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Chile to the United States 


The new Ambassador, who presented his letters of credence to President Hoover on September 18, is not 
a Stranger to Washington, having served first—in 1925—as special Chilean agent before the arbitrator in 
the Tacna-Arica controversy, and later as Ambassador. A few years ago Doctor Cruchaga, long promi- 
nent in educational affairs in his native land, founded a School of Social Service which is affiliated with 
the Catholic University, Santiago. He has served in the Cabinet as Minister of Finance, and later as 
Minister of the Interior. Doctor Cruchaga has been Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Berlin, The Hague, and Rio de Janeiro. Since leaving the American 


capital in 1927 he has been in Mexico City as the chairman of the Spanish-American Mixed Claims 
Commission, 
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SENOR DON LUIS O. ABELLI 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Bolivia to the United States 


Sefior Abelli is one of the most progressive industrialists and mine operators of his country, and has won 
no little renown as a writer of ability on vital international, political, and economic subjects. His first 
public appointment was that of commissioner to the Panama- Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, where 
he was made a member of the Superior International Jury of Award. Soon after his return to Bolivia 
in 1917, he was elected to Congress, where his promising career was interrupted by urgent private affairs 
which necessitated his retirement. In 1929 he reentered public life by accepting the appointment of 
counselor ad honorem to the Bolivian Legation in Lima. In March of this year, Sefior Abelli was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance, a post he resigned to assume that of Minister to the United States. 


COMMUNICATIONS THE KEYSTONE 
OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By C. C. Martin 


Director, Pan American Information Service 


FEW days ago I sat talking to an official of a New York bank. 
Suddenly the telephone bell on his desk rang and the telephone 
operator announced ‘‘Santiago, Chile, calling.”” A few minutes more 
and clear and distinct came the voice of a vice president of this insti- 
tution, at that time traveling through South America. I have stood 
in the office of a cable company in New York and watched the trans- 
mission of a message to Buenos Aires, and minutes after the message 
was sent the answer was back in New York. 

Presidents of Latin American countries are now speaking into ordi- 
nary telephones; their voices are carried by ether waves to recelying 
stations in the United States and then broadcast throughout the 
country, so that millions of listeners in the great cities, smallest 
village, or the most remote farmhouse may hear at first hand the 
story of some important event. Only a short time ago I was present 
at a large meeting of business men in New York. On a wall at one 
side of the great hall a huge map of South America had been hung, 
with small electric-light bulbs indicating prominent cities. From the 
hall a message was sent successively to some resident of each of these 
cities. The message was read to the audience and a few minutes later 
the bulb in the particular city flashed, showing that the message had 
been received. A few minutes more and the answer was read to the 
audience. 

What would have taken weeks or months to accomplish a few years 
ago is now being accomplished in minutes. The integration of the 
Western Hemisphere is taking place before our very eyes. Not alone 
the radio and the cable, the telephone and telegraph are doing these 
things, but the airplane as well, fast steamships, better roads, and the 
automobile. The life of nations and of individuals is growing closer 
with each tick of the clock. Isolation has been banished with the 
plagues of the Middle Ages, and clear as the sunlight is the fact that 
we are facing a new day that means a complete change in national 
and individual outlook and point of view. 

This improvement in communications is the keynote of western civili- 
zation. In this hemisphere will be largely written world history dur- 
ing the next hundred years at least. In spite of political differences, 
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petty jealousies, economic friction, the Western Hemisphere from the 
most northern point of Canada to the tip of South America is destined 
to be bound closely together with the passing of the years. This in 
no sense means surrender of one tiny bit of national or political 
independence, but it does mean that economically and politically the 
interests of the various nations will increasingly be recognized as 
mutually dependent, and closer and more united action will be sought. 

Particularly will this movement be manifest in South America 
itself. The countries in that continent will be drawn together as 
well as sections of the various countries. The individualism of the 
different States of Brazil is produced in large measure by lack of com- 
munications, and it may be considered that one of the most impor- 
tant problems of the present Government is to bring about a more 





INAUGURATION OF TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The present high state of development of telephone communications makes it difficult to realize that not 
until 1915 was it possible to talk across the United States. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, is shown with a group in New York City immediately after having talked with San 
Francisco, January 25, 1915, the first time that an entire continent was spanned by telephone. 


general national viewpoint in place of the concentration of interest 
and attention on the individual States, which has been the situation in 
the past. The same condition existed in the United States 70 years 
ago, before railroads, highways, the telegraph, and telephone had 
welded the country into an organic whole. 

In this great work of rapprochement communications by land wire, 
cable, and radio are destined to play an ever-increasing part. We 
have made great advances, but the future holds many and colossal 
secrets. The day will come when, in addition to voices and music 
from Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, and Chile, television will bring the 
face of the speaker or a view of the orchestra to the United States, and 
the same will be true for other Latin American countries as well as for 
transmission from the United States. 
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Tt is not alone in the matter of business and finance that communica- 
tion by radio and by land and marine wires is important. That larger 
sphere of life which embraces the mind and the feelings is being helped 
and advanced immeasurably. It was only a short time ago when the 
people of Latin America and those of North America had little on 
which to form an estimate of each other. Occasional travelers, a 
little correspondence by mail were all that could offer a basis for such 


BUILDING OF THE 
CUBAN TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, HABANA 


The inauguration of telephone 
service between Cuba and 
the United States on April 
11, 1921, established a record 
at the time for a long-dis- 
tance telephone conversa- 
tion. Voices were carried 
6,000 miles, from Habana to 
Catalina Island, off the 
coast of California, includ- 
ing 30 miles by radio teleph- 
ony. 
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information. To-day the press of Latin America and that of North 
America are recording immediately every event of importance 
throughout the entire hemisphere. The proceedings in the Chilean 
or Colombian Congress, the opinions of public men in the south, 
economic or financial developments of importance are instantly 
transmitted to the press of the north, while a similar movement toward 
the south is constantly occurring, so that each day adds its contribu- 
tion to the edifice of solid understanding and mutual cooperation. 
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It is becoming more and more apparent that without adequate 
networks of electrical communications our complex economic mecha- 
nism would resemble an electric locomotive without a power supply. 
Between two individuals understanding is the basis of friendship, and 
between peoples geographically separated it is only through facilities 
of rapid communication that closer relations can be created. 

The question of what relation the telegraph and telephone, whether 
it be wire, cable, or radio, bear to world trade and economic stability 
is a subject more and more under study by our economists and business 
leaders as well as by our diplomatic representatives. Of course it is 
not communication facilities themselves which are responsible for 
building up trade, but they provide the channels of interchange that 
materially assist in commercial and industrial development. In- 
creased production of primary products, such as foodstuffs, minerals, 
and the like, and the growth of manufacture depend on efficient dis- 
tribution for the sale or export of these things. Efficient distribution 
depends on rapid means of communication. 

The increasing importance of the telephone as an agency in diplo- 
matic relations has been repeatedly demonstrated. It can even be 
said that the ability to have immediate personal contact by telephone 
will bring about a revolution in diplomatic methods. The recent 
European negotiations are striking proof of this statement. 

International-telegraph connection between the Americas represents 
the progress of three-quarters of a century. In 1878, the Colombian 
Province of Panama had wire connections, but Central American 
countries were telegraphically isolated from North America, and all 
messages to South America had to be sent over the Atlantic cables 
via Great Britain and Portugal. Prohibitive rates and delays in 
transmission made this roundabout route unfavorable to trade de- 
velopment. 

Beginning with this period rapid progress was made in laying inter- 
national cables, which finally connected all countries in the three 
Americas with each other. The telegraph and cable system of to-day 
is the backbone of intercommunication between the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

From New York five cables connect with the West Indies and three 
extend through Panama to South America. One cable runs down the 
east coast. At Panama cables connect northward with Central 
American countries and eastward to Colombia and Venezuela, which 
are also connected from the north with the West Indies and the 
United States. South from Panama cables (varying in number from 
three to four) connect with all the principal west coast ports, and are 
linked with lines that cross the Andes and reach the principal ports 
of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. Through these cables messages 
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from almost any South American port can be flashed to New York in 
a few seconds. 

In addition three cables connect the southern United States with 
Mexico and several cables connect Florida with the West Indies. 
The United States east coast system connects at Barbados with the 
British South American cable leading to the principal ports of the 
east coast of South America and by land wires over the Andes up the 
west coast to Peru. 

At each point of contact with the shore these submarine cables con- 
nect with the South American land wire systems, which provide the 
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EXCHANGE, MEXICO 
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One of the newer exchanges 
to handle the increased 
telephone service of the 
Mexican capital. 
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feeder networks from interior points to the outside world. Most of 
these interior systems have been built up in cooperation with railway 
telegraph lines, and splendid pioneering work has been done by the 
engineers who laid out the lines and operate them. 

In more recent years cable telegraph networks have been supple- 
mented by radiotelegraph circuits. Several of these are operated by 
one company from points in the United States to points in Central 
American countries. Another company operates circuits from the 
United States to three of the West Indies, and to Costa Rica, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, Dutch Guiana, and Venezuela. 
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Radiotelegraph stations in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are jointly 
operated by Americans, British, French, and Germans. One com- 
pany operates circuits from Peru. These systems connect at either 
end with the existing land networks and with services to ships at sea 
in the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Pacific, as well as with 
other international radio circuits and cables. 

The services of radio and wire telegraph systems are in their nature 
supplemental to each other and should be operated as such. Radio 
reaches remote points where the expense of wire or cable lines would 
not be justified. Radio also reaches ships at sea and aircraft. Oper- 
ating in cooperation, the radio and wire provide a complete organism 


MAIN BUILDING OF 
THE CHILE TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY, 
VALPARAISO 


Since 1928, when international 
service was established with 
Argentina and Uruguay, 
Chile has been steadily 
brought into closer tele- 
phonic communication with 
the rest of the world. 
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of electric communications, each supplementing the other. Indeed, 
it has been said by noted electricians that radio was the logical first 
development in the transmission of electrical signals, and had wire 
transmission been invented afterwards it would have been hailed as a 
great improvement in the art. 

An illustration of this fact is the use of telegraph printers, which 
in recent years have revolutionized land-line telegraphy and which 
because of technical difficulties can not be used on radio circuits. 
In the United States these printers are employed on all important 
intercity circuits and are used as well by a large number of business 
concerns which operate telegraph’ printers directly connected from 
their own office with the central telegraph operating rooms. 
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The day of the telegraph exchange is close at hand, and this is the 
next important step in telegraphic communication. Business houses 
having telegraph printers will call shortly for a connection with another 
business house, just as is done with a telephone call, and will type 
their message directly and instantaneously. These, with the replies, 
constitute a clear and permanent record of the transaction. 

A development of widespread interest during the past few years has 
been international radiotelephony. It is one of the most spectacular 


LAYING A TRANSAN- 
DINE TELEPHONE 
CABLE 


Increased telephone service 
between the three southern- 
most republics of South 
America was made possible 
by the recent laying of the 
new cable, the highest inter- 
national telephone circuit 
in the world. 
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scientific accomplishments of the twentieth century and has already 
become an important factor in international relations and business. 
We can pick up the nearest telephone in Washington or New York 
and talk to any telephone in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, or Santiago, 
Chile, as well as with most of the telephones in Argentina, Uruguay, 
or Chile. Anyone in Buenos Aires can pick up his telephone and 
talk to Washington, New York, Montreal, Mexico City, Habana, 
and San Francisco, to name only a few of the connections made 
possible by radio circuits. 
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Through other radiotelephone circuits one can talk from South 
America with most of the telephones in a score of countries of Europe 
and through London, by double radiotelephone circuit, to Australia. 
The next year or so will find many more telephone connections avail- 
able between North and South America and other points in the world. 
Radiotelephone stations are either operating or under construction 
in Argentina, Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Colombia. Cuba has been 
connected by telephone cable with the United States for many years. 
Mexico has been connected for several years by land telephone wires 
with the United States, and both of these countries are linked by 
radiotelephone with Europe and South America. The manner in 
which the business world and others grasped immediately the oppor- 
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Courtesy of Tat eaiseal Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
RADIO STATION, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Transmitting station and antenne for radio service to New York. 


tunity to employ these telephone services proved their necessity, 
and traffic generally has increased at a rate far beyond the expecta- 
tion of engineers. 

Three years ago only five international radiotelephone connections 
were possible, and all of these five were connected by land wire 
through the one radio circuit between the United States and England. 
To-day upward of 180 different connections between various countries 
are made possible by radiotelephone circuits. These connections 
are either by direct radio circuits or are fed from or into radio circuits 
over connecting land lines. Thus, more than 32,000,000 telephones 
are connected, more than 91 per cent of the world’s total. 

If international telegraphy, whether cable or radio, depends on the 
telegraph networks beyond its terminals, efficient transmission is 
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doubly necessary for the completion of international telephone con- 
nections. If there is a single defective link in the circuits, the spoken 
word is lost. Itis therefore without purpose to install an international 
telephone circuit where the local or domestic systems are inadequate 
for long-distance service. It is unfortunately true that this is the 
case in a number of Latin American countries. There is great need 
in Latin America for technical improvement of local systems and for 
their connection with adequate long-distance lines. A country which 
has no complete system of telephone exchanges, connected by proper 
equipment, can not enjoy the advantages of international telephone 
communication. 

In general, the development in Latin America is about that of the 
telephone network of the United States 30 years ago. In the United 
States there are now some 16 telephones for each 100 inhabitants. 
In all of Latin America there is an average of less than one telephone 
for each 100 inhabitants. This does not mean that some countries 
are not advancing rapidly. We can mention particularly Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay. Latin American 
countries have been backward in building long-distance lines linking 
the principal centers, and there is a vast field for telephones in rural 
or farm regions. In many cities there are generally not enough tele- 
phones to furnish a service comparable to that recognized as essential 
to modern life. The value of these communication facilities makes 
urgent the adoption, by the various countries, of definite plans for 
modernization of their domestic telegraph and telephone services. 

Telephone investment is one which, if the enterprise is to be safe 
and continuing, only pays for itself after a considerable number of 
years. If insufficient capital is available, only small telephone 
exchanges can be built which will take care merely of present needs. 
In this case either the exchange soon becomes unable to handle 
normal growth, or the passage of a few years’ time may make it 
necessary to scrap all the equipment before it becomes actually worn 
out and to build a new exchange to take care of the added require- 
ments. Under this process the return from ordinary telephone rates 
would never pay for the initial installation. As it normally takes 
anywhere from 8 to 15 years for the investment to be repaid, vision 
for the future is what Latin American countries need in building up 
their telephone facilities, which are so necessary a part of modern 
economic and national prosperity. 

All of these things will come to pass. By land and marine wires, 
radio, telephone, and other means of communication, the isolation 
of the Americas with respect to each other is ending. It requires little 
vision to see the future of the countries of this hemisphere. Possessing 
within their borders every necessary thing, they will become the 
dominating factor in world economics. 


Wit MEX ICOSOEFERS 1© Til TOURIsa: 


By Eyurer N. Simpson, Ph. D. 


Senior Associate in Mexico of the Institute of Current World Affairs 
I 


EXICO is one of the few countries in the world whose attrac- 

tions for the tourist even the publicity offices of the railroad 
and steamship companies find it difficult to exaggerate. Were some 
enterprising travel agency given carte blanche to bring together and 
arrange in one place all of those features calculated to awaken the 
interest and stimulate the imagination of the visitor to foreign lands, 
it is seriously to be doubted if any improvement could be made upon 
the job which nature and history have done in Mexico. 

Take, for example, the matter of climate. The Tropic of Cancer 
passes almost through the center of Mexico and thus locates the 
country at about the same latitude as the Sahara Desert, which is 
to say, in the semitropical zone. One might assume, therefore, that 
Mexico would be hot. As a matter of fact, nothing could be further 
from the truth, for fully two-thirds of Mexican territory lies high 
above sea level on vast plateaus created by two great mountain 
ranges which parallel the coast and traverse almost the entire length 
of the country. Situated at altitudes varying on the average from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet, most of Mexico, far from being hot, is relatively 
cold. The yearly mean range of temperature in Mexico City, for 
example, is between 58° and 64° Fahrenheit. 

But if you like it hot there is no difficulty in meeting your require- 
ments in Mexico. All you have to do is to descend a few thousand 
feet from the uplands, and there you are with a mean range of 
temperature of from 77° to 82°. Climate in Mexico is a vertical rather 
than a horizontal question. Simply by going up or down it is pos- 
sible to adjust the temperature to the individual taste. 

Throughout the greater part of Mexico it rains hardly a drop from 
October to May. During the remaining four months of the year, it 
rains for a short time almost every day. Because of this curious 
régime, Mexico has a record of total hours of sunshine per year 
equaled by few other countries. Mexico City averages 2,743 hours 
of sunshine annually; Acapulco on the west coast averages 3,017 
hours; Zacatecas, located in the central part of the country half way 
between the border with the United States and the capital, averages 
3,085 hours. Compare these figures with 2,700 hours of sunshine 
each year in the famous resort town of Nice in southern France, or 
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the 2,570 hours during which the sun shines each year at Algiers in 
northern Africa, and you will understand why Mexico is sometimes 
called the land of eternal spring. 

Using the generally accepted indices of inches of rainfall, degrees 
of temperature, hours of sunlight, etc., it is possible to give some idea 
of the range and variety of Mexico’s climate. Unfortunately there are 
no similarly useful and commonly understood measuring rods which 
may be applied for the purpose of describing the range and variety 
of the Mexican landscape. This is a job for the poet and the artist. 
The present writer, being neither of these, can only testify to the fact 
that if scenery were gold, then, in hackneyed phrase, Mexico would 
be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Brown sear deserts in the 
north, dripping tropics along the coasts and on the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, and mountains everywhere rearing their heads into the sky and 
forever and eternally rimming the horizon—surely in few parts of 
the world has nature been more prodigal in the distribution of the 
picturesque, the exotic, and the awe-inspiring. 


IL 


But, after all, the climate and scenery of any land are only a back- 
ground, a stage setting. However beautiful and varied a country’s 
natural endowments may be, the primary interest of most visitors 
is in the subject of man and his works. Here, too, Mexico meets the 
test of the tourist, for it would be hard to imagine a country with a 
more romantic history or more visible evidences of that history than 
Mexico. Indeed, history in Mexico is, in a peculiarly vital sense, 
contemporaneous. As one writer has put it, Mexico is ‘“‘the land of 
manana in truth, as to aspiration. The land of yesterday just as well, 
for tradition. In reality, the land of to-day, where everything exists 
in the present; where it is not possible to plan long ahead, where the 
unexpected always happens. Life is in the present as in the stories of 
the Aztec scrolls where past events and future happenings, history and 
prophecies, are items in the day’s narration.” 

Space does not permit even a brief review of the high lights of 
Mexico’s past and much less a description of her colorful present. 
It is perhaps sufficient to remind the reader that modern Mexico is 
the product of a cultural and racial tradition whose roots sink more 
deeply into antiquity than those of perhaps any other country of the 
Western Hemisphere. Hundreds of years before the first colonist set 
foot, for example, on the shores of what is now the United States, 
Mexico had already developed in the Maya and Aztec nations at least 
two civilizations of a very high order. And unlike most nations of 
the New World, Mexico did not break with her indigenous culture 
and start life anew with transplanted European elements. On the 
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contrary, present-day Mexico is obviously and vividly a continuation 
and a development of native customs, institutions, and ways of life 
which were already old and established when most of the rest of the 
Americas was still a wilderness. The evidence of autochthonous 
culture in Mexico, accordingly, is to be found not only in the thousands 
of archeological monuments (such as the famous ruins at Chichen 
Itza in Yucatan or those astounding pyramids in the valley of 
Teotihuacan) which dot the country from one end to the other, but 
also in the everyday life of the people. It is the survival of the age-old 


PYRAMID OF THESUN 


The largest of the sacred pyr- 
amids at San Juan Teo- 
tihuacan, about 25 miles 
from Mexico City, rises 
to the imposing height of 
210 feet from a base cover- 
ing nearly 11 acres. Un- 
like the pyramids in 
Egypt, those in Mexico 
did not serve as burial 
places for the great, but 
were lofty platforms for 
temples, reached by nar- 
row steps in one side of 
the pyramid. A Mexican 
authority places the ap- 
proximate age of the ar- 
cheological remains at 
San Juan Teotihuacan at 
2,500 to 3,000 years. 





Courtesy of Eyler N. Simpson 


indigenous culture, not as a museum exhibit but as a living reality, 
which gives the Mexican scene that essentially strange and colorful 
aspect which is so endlessly interesting to the tourist. 

What might be called the “Indian heritage” is, however, but one 
element in the Mexican cultural pattern. As everyone knows, Mexico 
was conquered by Spain in 1521 and thereafter for 300 years ruled by 
the Spanish Crown. The impress of Spain is deep upon the land and 
the people. The principal language of the country is Spanish, the re- 
ligion of the people is predominantly Catholic and Spanish, the 
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system of agricultural exploitation owes much to Spain—indeed, so 
intimately do Spanish institutions, customs, and ways interpenetrate 
and characterize the life of the country that it is difficult to think of 
Mexico except in terms of Spain and the Spanish tradition. 

If anyone had deliberately set out to make the most exciting com- 
bination possible for the student and traveler, he could hardly have 
done better than to have taken the most highly developed of the cul- 
tures of the New World and mixed them with the traditionally most 
romantic culture of the Old World. And that is exactly what has 
taken place in Mexico. 


Ill 


In the last few years Mexico has begun to awaken to the fact that 
in her sunshine, her incomparable scenery, her profusion of historical 
monuments, and the variegated pattern of her culture she has a 
treasure which may, if properly exploited, prove to be more valuable 
than all of her silver and copper mines and oil wells put together. It 
has become increasingly apparent that Mexico has as much to offer 
the tourist from the United States, for example, as any other country 
in the Western Hemisphere, or for that matter in Europe or Asia. 
Mexicans have been asking themselves why Mexico should not share 
in the golden shower which falls from the pocket-books of citizens 
of the United States (to mention only one nation) traveling in foreign 
countries to the tune of around $850,000,000 a year? If tourists 
from the United States are spending over $250,000,000 dollars each 
year to visit Canada on the north, why shouldn’t they spend as much 
to visit their equally interesting neighbor on the south? 

Why not, indeed? Mexico began to take stock and found that 
the business of catering to tourists, like any other business, was first a 
matter of making it easy and convenient for the customers to get to 
the market; second, of advertising your wares; and in the third 
place of protecting your clientéle from shoddy goods and in general 
keeping it happy and satisfied. 

The first point mentioned, which relates primarily to transporta- 
tion, is being tackled from all angles by both private and governmental 
authorities. The National Railways of Mexico have cut down the 
running time between Mexico City and the frontier with the United 
States by several hours; the rolling stock has been vastly improved, 
and, in cooperation with the Mexican and American immigration 
authorities, the formalities attendant to crossing the border have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

In a similar fashion the principal steamship companies operating 
between the United States and Mexico have greatly improved their 
service. Not only have new and up-to-date vessels been put on the 





PICTURESQUE MEXICAN CUSTOMS 


Upper: Pottery vendors on their way to market on a road near 
Tlaxcala, one of the most historically interesting towns of 
Mexico. Right: Children attired in the native costume of 
Tehuantepec. Lower: Market day in Salina Cruz, port of 
the State of Oaxaca, on the Gulf of Tehuantepec. 


ee 





Courtesy of Eyler N. Simpson. 
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Mexican run, but, as in the case of the railroads, round-trip rates 
are offered at markedly reduced prices. Within the last month, in 
conjunction with the principal railroad running from Mexico City to 
Vera Cruz, a boat-train service has been inaugurated, transporting 
passengers directly from the dock to Mexico City, and vice versa. 
Also in connection with this new service custom inspections have been 
greatly simplified and expedited. 

The most important contribution to the solution of the problem of 
opening up Mexico’s tourist market, however, is that which is being 
made by the Federal Government in carrying out its national highway 
program. In 1925 a National Highway Commission was created and 
charged with the tremendous task of covering Mexico’s 767,000 
square miles with a network of modern roads. For the last six years 
this work has been pushed to the limit of the Government’s resources. 
At the end of 1930 a total of 58,579,241 pesos had been expended, 
with the result that several thousand kilometers of highways are now 
provisionally opened to traffic; 634 kilometers (380.4 miles) are sur- 
faced and about 621 kilometers (372.6 miles) are paved. The cost 
of building the national highways is being defrayed from a special 
tax on gasoline of six centavos per liter. (A liter is nine-tenths of a 
quart.) 

At the present time the commission has under construction four 
principal highways. The first of these is the Mexican division of the 
Pan American Highway. This road is in two sections: One of 1,242 
kilometers (approximately 770 miles) runs from Nuevo Laredo to 
Mexico City and one of over 1,400 kilometers (840 miles) extends 
from Mexico City to the boundary line with Guatemala. Work on 
the Nuevo Laredo-Mexico City section of this highway is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible (at the present time over 6,000 men are 
employed on this project alone), and it is expected that a provisional 
road passable in all seasons will be opened from the border to Mexico 
City before the end of the year. 

The second highway will connect the port of Vera Cruz on the Gulf 
coast with Acapulco on the Pacific coast. The total length of this 
road when completed will be around 936 kilometers (about 532 
miles). The Mexico City-Acapulco section is already paved as far 
as Cuernavaca (75 kilometers) and surfaced the remaining distance. 
On the Vera Cruz side, paving extends from Mexico City to Puebla 
and the rest of the road is in the process of being surfaced. 

Another coast-to-coast highway is being built in the northern part 
of the Republic from Matamoras to Mazatlan. This highway will 
cover a distance of 1,217 kilometers (about 730 miles) and will pass 
through the important cities of Monterrey, Torreon, and Durango. 
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THE SAGRARIO METROPOLITANO, MEXICO CITY 
The east entrance to the edifice, which is a distinct church though joined to the cathedral. Built in the 


eighteenth century, it is considered one of the finest examples of Churrigueresque ecclesiastical archi- 


tecture in the city. The fountain in the foreground is a part of the monument erected in 1925 to Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas, friend of the Indians. 


The fourth main trunk-line highway is that connecting Mexico 
City with Toluca, Morelia, and Guadalajara, the capital of the State 
of Jalisco and the second largest city in the Republic. Work on this 
important addition to the internal system of communications in 


Mexico has been prosecuted with considerable vigor during the past 
two years. 
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The extent to which Mexico’s new highways are opening up the 
country not only for international but also for internal tourist traffic 
may be judged from a consideration of a few statistics. Since the 
National Highway Commission started its work, automobile regis- 
trations in Mexico have increased by 64 per cent, or from 51,554 in 
1925 to 84,791 in 1930. In the 5-year period 1926-1930 gasoline 
consumption increased 81.6 per cent, or from 47,470,380 to 86,253,294 
gallons. Interurban bus lines are springing up as if by magic all 
over the country. On the national highways that have been com- 
pleted 649 passenger cars and busses were registered at the end of 
1930 as engaged in passenger and freight service, and the number is 
undoubtedly much greater at the present time. 


IV 


In connection with its road program, the Federal Government has 
also been active in advertising, encouraging the building of hotels, 
providing centers of information, and in general organizing and 
directing the tourist trade. In July, 1929, President Portes Gil issued 
a decree establishing a permanent tourist commission (Comisi6n 
Mixta pro-Turismo). Later, in March, 1930, the commission was 
enlarged and reorganized as the Comisidn Nacional de Turismo. 
The duties of the commission were ‘“‘to encourage domestic and in- 
ternational tourist travel in Mexico by all means within its reach; to 
direct and coordinate the work of local tourist commissions; to see 
that tourists may enjoy every protection and are not molested through 
the application of immigration and customs laws; to act as the official 
organ of the country for propaganda abroad, directing the efforts of 
consuls and commercial agents; and in general to promote and take 
all measures which directly or indirectly contribute to the develop- 
ment of tourist travel.’’ In addition to an annual subsidy of 200,000 
pesos, the Government granted the commission the right to the use 
of all funds collected from visitors to national monuments and from 
advertising along the national highways. 

At the present writing the Federal Government is planning still 
further to extend and enlarge the activities of the National Tourist 
Commission, and for this purpose a new law is now in the process of 
being drafted by the Ministry of Government. 

Private, semiofficial, and local governmental agencies have been 
cooperating with the efforts of the Federal authorities. The Mexi- 
can American Automobile association in Monterrey has been es- 
pecially active in calling attention to and helping to solve the prob- 
lems attendant to working out a system permitting the convenient 
entry of automobile tourists into the country. The Bank of Mexico 
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Courtesy of Eyler N. Simpson. 


THE VOLCANO IXTACCIHUATL 
Towering over the Valley of Mexico are the peaks of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. The latter name, 


the Aztec equivalent of ‘‘ The White Woman,”’ was given the voleano because of its fancied resemblance 
to a reclining female figure. 


has created a special tourist department, which is rendering very 
efficient service to visitors in the capital. Within the last month the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Mexico City has announced its 
intention to raise and expend the sum of 50,000 pesos in the interest 
of developing tourist traffic. The campaign of the American chamber 
includes, among other things, the preparation of a new guide book to 
Mexico, the sending of 10 new photographs each month to a number 
of selected newspapers in the United States, and the transmission of 
special radio programs advertising Mexico’s attractions for the 
tourist. Several of the provincial cities, notably Juarez, Tampico, 
Cuernavaca, and Durango, have established local tourist com- 
missions. 

As the result of the activities of these various agencies, and per- 
haps for other reasons growing out of the existence of certain laws in 
the United States which need not be discussed here, tourist expendi- 
tures in Mexico have greatly increased during the last few years. 
According to the estimate of American consular officers, the tourist 
traffic along the border increased from $32,041,800 in the calendar 
year 1928 to $55,642,000 in 1930. The figures for the border traffic 
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A VILLAGE ORCHESTRA IN PUEBLA 


for the year 1930 as published by the United States Department of 
Commerce are as follows: 


United States consular districts along Mexican border (arranged 4 merican expend- 


from west to east): itures in Mexico 
Hnsenada, lower aliionmia sos ies ee ee $22, 124, 000 
Mexicaliz towers California vas sae ae See ee ee 110, 000, 000 
INO Bal eS S OTOL ae ae ieee) ee OSes ie he 932, 000 
Novas Prietays SOMOrai ei fe sms) s a ce eee elm Ee A ees 2, 976, 000 
Ciudad Juarez. Chibuahware 524s ees eas ee ee 3, 500, 000 
Piedras: Nesras,Coauila tac. sees Sian Sa i ee 572, 000 
INuevorlaredos Ramanlipast = ass ee ee 11, 160, 000 
IMiatarmmonass gleam aniibity aces ues tian tae, Oe ee 4, 378, 000 
BO EN Eas er ag Ba ea nr Oak Nt ce Te Sele pects 55, 642, 000 


In addition to the above, it was estimated that $2,467,000 was spent 
in 1930 by United States travelers in Mexico arriving by boat, thus 
raising the total American tourist expenditures in Mexico for the year 
to $58,109,000. 

In connection with the statistics of tourist traffic along the border, 
it should be remarked that the extent to which the expenditures of 
American tourists in frontier towns may be entered on the plus side 





1 Raised from $9,391,000 to include traffic at San Luis, Ariz., plus expenditures by Americans perma- 
nently residing in the consular district. 
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TWO ROADS OF MEXICO 


To extend its appeal to the tourist and develop the country economically Mexico is carrying out an exten- 
sive road-building program. Upper: The Mexico City-Nuevo Laredo highway traversing Tablon 
Hill. Work is being rushed on the final sections of this road, which will connect the United States 
border with the Mexican capital. Lower: The highway from Mexico City to the suburb of Xochimilco. 
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of Mexico’s balance of trade is probable much less than the figures 
would seem to indicate. Indeed, Hl Economista, Mexico’s leading 
financial journal, remarks: “‘At least 90 per cent of the estimated 
expenditures in border towns remain in these same towns in the shape 
of investments in the establishments financed and controlled by citi- 
zens of the United States, and thus the money simply turns around 
and goes back where it came from. * * * By this system it 
would make no difference to our economy if the North Americans 
should spend a hundred or two hundred million dollars a year in 
Mexico; for the benefit accrues to the citizens of that same country 
who have established hotels, restaurants, casinos, cabarets, race 
tracks, ete.,’’ on the Mexican side of the frontier. 


Vv 


There are two principal problems which must be solved by those 
interested in fomenting and encouraging the tourist business in 
Mexico before that business can be greatly extended beyond its 
present limits. The first of these problems is the providing of more 
and better living and traveling facilities for tourists. 

In a recent interview given to the press the Minister of Communica- 
tions and Public Works in Mexico, General Juan Andreu Almazan, 
made the following statement: ‘“We now have a large part of the 
country covered with roads, but there are no conveniences for 
travelers. * * ™* Tourists are afraid to start out on a long trip 
on our roads because [they know] they will not find inns in which to 
rest, gasoline stations, stores:in which to buy food, etc.” . 

Referring to the hotel situation in the principal cities in Mexico, 
Lic. José Castellot, jr., stated in the First National Planning Con- 
gress in January, 1930, that ‘‘in Mexico City it is impossible to take 
care of more than 800 tourists; in Monterrey more than 300; and in 
Guadalajara and Pueblo more than 200. It is easy to believe if this 
is the situation in Mexico City and in the other principal cities 
mentioned, that in the [smaller] cities of the country it would be 
impossible to find even 200 bad beds and the towels necessary for 200 
tourists.” 

The second problem which must be solved if Mexico is to take her 
rightful place in the front rank of the nations engaged in catering to 
foreign travelers is that of protecting the goose that lays the golden 
ego. And here the reference is not to the tourist but to the country 
itself. Experience of other countries has shown that unless laws are 
passed and strictly enforced regulating the building of hotels, gas- 
oline stations, signboards, etc., inevitably there will grow up in the 
wake of the tourist traffic all of the evils and the ugly disfiguring 
features which characterize, for example, most of the resort towns, 
and all but a very few of the highways in the United States. That 
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Mexico is already aware of this danger has been shown by the passing 
of that admirable law making the old colonial town of Taxco on the 
road from Mexico City to Acapulco a national monument, thus pro- 
hibiting the erection of signboards, gasoline stations, ‘‘ Dew-Drop- 
Inns,”’ and other excrescences of the motor age within the city limits. 
On this same road, however, in the last four years 100 signboards have 
been erected in the 75 kilometers between Mexico City and Cuerna- 
vaca, and Cuernavaca itself has been needlessly cluttered up with 
garages and the Mexican equivalent of hot-dog stands. It is to be 
hoped that the new law soon to be promulgated regulating the tourist 
industry will attack the incipient ‘“‘motor slums’? now present in 
Mexico root and branch and stop forever their further growth and 
multiplication. 

In the beauty of her mountains, in the lovely simplicity of most of 
her architecture, and in the color and general ‘‘differentness”’ of the 
national scene taken as a whole, Mexico has a unique and valuable 
treasure. And if only Mexico will take to heart the slang phrase 
popular a few years ago ‘Be yourself,’ she will continue to have 
this treasure for an indefinite time to come; for what Mexico has to 
vive the tourist is her own picturesque and charming self. No tourist 
can ask for more; Mexico can not afford to offer less. 





CHARACTER AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
LATIN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE’ 


By GuiLtLteRmMo A. Suro 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


LTHOUGH manufacturing industries exist in all the Latin 
American countries, and in such cities as Buenos Aires, Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Lima, Habana, and Mexico City, 
they represent an investment of millions of dollars, the age of in- 
dustrialization has scarcely begun in Latin America. None of the 
Latin American countries can properly be classified as an industrial 
nation. Rather, the national economies of the various Republics 
are characterized by a predominance of agriculture, cattle raising, 
and mining. Their foreign trade, being an expression of their organic 
economic constitution, consists in the main of exports of foodstuffs 
and raw industrial materials and imports of manufactured commodities 
Im various forms. 

There is, nevertheless, a distinct trend in Latin America toward 
industrialization. Manufacturing enterprise is creating interest and 
the various governments are lending every encouragement in order 
to stimulate a desire for greater economic self-sufficiency through 
increased diversification of economic undertakings. This tendency 
is stronger in some countries than in others but in this, as in other 
phases of the trade of the Latin American Republics, the broadness 
of the subject makes generalization a necessity if the discussion is to 
be kept within the bounds of a brief paper. 

To answer categorically the question, What does Latin America 
buy? by enumerating the articles or even the classes into which 
imports fall, would be to name nearly all the finished products of 
Europe or the United States. The range of Latin American imports 
covers nearly the whole field of human wants, from primary food 
products to articles of the highest luxury, but is restricted to products 
and manufactures in a finished or nearly finished state and includes 
but a comparatively small proportion of raw materials for manufac- 
turing. Among the principal finished manufactures are textiles, 
machinery, furniture, automobiles, ready-made clothing, tools and 





1 This article is to a considerable extent based on‘ ‘Foreign Trade of Latin America—1910-1929,’’ a general 
survey recently compiled by the Statistical Division of the Pan American Union for the use of the dele- 
gates to the Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference, as well as on the general surveys of the foreign 
trade of Latin America compiled annually by the Statistical Division from the latest available official 
reports. ‘Tables II, III, IV, and V are reprinted from the publication named. 
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hardware, office appliances, leather manufactures, agricultural 
implements, mining supplies and tools, engines and motors, electrical 
apparatus and material, and paper. Of commodities not so com- 
prehended, the chief are lumber, gold, mineral oils, iron and steel 
construction material, leather, flour, canned goods, and some un- 
wrought iron, steel, copper, and other metals? 

Generally speaking and subject to modifications arismg from cl- 
matic differences in such lines as textiles and clothing, the importation 
of finished manufactures in kinds and qualities is, for all practical pur- 
poses, uniform with regard to all the countries. The differences in 
imports of finished manufactures are almost entirely confined to the 
class including tools, apparatus, and machinery intended for special 
industrial uses. Mining machinery and tools have their chief market 
in Mexico, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Colombia, Central America, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador: agricultural machinery in Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
and Brazil. In like manner the countries that produce sugar, es- 
pecially Cuba, Peru, and Brazil, import sugar-mill machinery, and the 
coffee and cacao producing countries—Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Central America, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti— 
machinery for cleaning those products. 

Finished manufactures represent the bulk of imports, but not all, 
and it is outside of this classfication—in unfinished manufactures, raw 
and partly finished material, and primary foodstuffs—that one finds 
radical differences in imports. None of the countries are entirely de- 
void of some form of manufacture. For example, in all countries 
boots and shoes are fabricated, and bookbinding and upholstering are 
carried on. Therefore, the demand for leather exists in all. Domestic 
production supplies the demand for some, but not for all, grades and 
kinds of leather, and consequently the missing kinds and grades and 
partly finished leather goods find a sale in all countries. Neverthe- 
less, leather-goods manufacture on a large scale is found in only 4 or 5 
of the 20 countries, and these countries are the chief importers of 
leather.+ 

This trade in raw and partly manufactured materials, mainly cotton 
and cotton yarns, metals, industrial chemicals and leathers, is growing 
and will continue to grow with the development of local manufacturing 
industries. The trade has already assumed considerable proportions 
in such countries as Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. Yet as 
compared with the importation of raw materials by the manufacturing 
countries of western Europe the Latin American market is still small. 








2See Latin American Foreign Trade in 1928—A General Survey, by Matilda Phillips, BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, March, 1930. Condensed summary of the General Survey published in pamphlet 
form. 

= See Latin American Foreign Trade in 1920—General Survey, Pan American Union, Washington, 1922. 
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In food products there is greater diversity in the imports as between 
the various countries than in any other class of goods. Latin America, 
taken as a whole, is one of the largest world producers of coffee and 
sugar, yet these two commodities are imported by a number of 
countries since some do not produce them at all and others not in 
quantities sufficient for domestic consumption. Flour, wheat, corn, 
staple meats, and dairy products are not imported by Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile. The two first-mentioned countries 
are large exporters. All the other countries import these products, 
especially wheat and flour. Highly elaborated foods, such as fancy 
biscuits and canned and bottled goods, are imported by all the coun- 
tries and may be included in the category of manufactured products 
in which there is no essential difference in kind between the imports of 
one country and any other.® 

Latin American exports are almost entirely primary foodstuffs and 
raw material for manufacturing purposes. While large in volume 
and great in value, they are comparatively few in number. In 1929 
the 19 commodities shown in Table I comprised more than 85 per 
cent of the total Latin American export trade by value. The bulk 
of the exports of the majority of the 20 Republics consists of only 
one, two, or three of these products. According to the figures for 
1929, the last year for which complete trade statistics are available, 
73 per cent of Bolivia’s exports consisted of tin; 71 per cent of Brazil’s 
consisted of coffee; 75 per cent of Cuba’s consisted of sugar, and 83 
per cent of sugar and tobacco combined; crude petroleum made up 
74 per cent of Venezuela’s exports, and petroleum and coffee accounted 
for 91 per cent; 42 per cent of Chile’s exports consisted of nitrate, and 
84 per cent of nitrate and copper combined; and of the exports of 
Panama bananas composed 71 per cent oi the total. 

For the five Central American Republics (Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua) 56 per cent of the total ex- 
ports consisted of coffee and 88 per cent of coffee and bananas com- 
bined. One of the countries, El Salvador, does not export bananas, 
and coffee alone composed 93 per cent of her total shipments; Hon- 
duras does not ship coffee in any appreciable quantity and 85 per 
cent of her exports consisted of bananas. Of the total exports of the 
other three countries (Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua), 69 
per cent consisted of coffee and 18 per cent of bananas. Coffee also 
composed 77 per cent of the Haitian exports, and in the neighboring 
Dominican Republic sugar accounted for 52 per cent, and sugar, 
coffee, and cacao combined for 78 per cent of the total exports. 


= — 


6 See Latin American Foreign Trade in 1928. 
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Taste I.—Major Latin American export commodities in 1929 


























Per cent 
of total 
Commodity Exporting countries ! Value Latin 
American 
exports 
Coficesas ese Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, | $512, 000, 000 17. 33 
Ecuador, ¥1 Salvador, Guatemala, Baiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Venezuela. 
Wheat and flour____| Argentina, Chile, Uruguay-__----------------------------- 283, 000, 000 9. 58 
Sugars ei faa Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- | 235, 000, 000 7. 95 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, El 
Salvador, Venezuela. 
Petroleum and its | Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela_________- 228, 000, 000 "Gl 
derivatives. 
Copperas ts aan Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru__-_____-- sto URS 191, 000, 000 6. 46 
IMIGa tus se ees Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay_______.__- 168, 0G0, 000 5. 68 
Corntn 22 sae Argentina, Brazil, Eeuador, Dominican Republic, Nica- | 164, 000, 000 5. 55 
ragua, Uruguay. 
Winseeds228s eae Argentinal Uri gia ys seas se eae ea EE eae eee 120, 200, 0C0 4.06 
ING Gratess= see = Cn ee aS PRE es NB ery 118, 000, 000 3.99 
IWioOltese Sata aes Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay-________- 112, 000, 006 3.79 
Hides and skins____| Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 94, 000, 600 3. 18 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
Cottons == es Argentina, Brazil, El Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, Paraguay, 55, 000, 066 1. 86 
Peru. 
Silvercess eee As Bolivia, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Mexico, 51, 000, 600 15) 
Peru. 
Mead wns racial sxe, Clalley, Wiese), Weebl te 59, 000, 000 1. 69 
WROD ACCOM =e aes Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Honduras, 48, 000, 600 1. 62 
Mexico, Paraguay. 
Bananagsesasca cease Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 44, 000, 000 1. 48 
ragua, Panama. 
Hi BS 6 Wares Reese ah ROUT G Hae a tS NR PS EN Bee 37, 000, 000 1, 25 
ZANT Gi Se Ne BOliviaks Chile Mic xa Coy se Crises sae see eee ee 33, 000, 000 ea 2 
C@acaouse sas ain se Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Eeuador, Haiti, 27, 000, 000 ol 
Nicaragua, Panama, Venezuela. 
MotalsuatinwAdm erieam exXpoORES lid 1929s epee ees me ee pete ee Us toate $2, 954, 000, p00 
Scere $2, 570, 000, 
MO tAl<a19: COTMIMOMLELES Liste ere ees Stee ea eS I eS EES i ees At UE See { or 87 per cent. 


1 Countries in which commodity formed over 20 per cent of total exports are shown in boldface type. 


In some countries a somewhat wider range of products makes up 
the bulk of the exports. Copper bars, petroleum, gasoline, and 
cotton composed about 70 per cent of Peruvian exports in 1929. 
Fifty-nine per cent of Argentina’s exports consisted of wheat, corn, 
and linseed. Various animal products (wool, frozen and chilled beef, 
canned meats, frozen mutton, jerked beef, meat extracts, meat offal, 
oxhides and sheepskins, and tallow and other fats) accounted for 
77 per cent of Uruguay’s exports. Sixty-one per cent of Mexico’s 
exports consisted of five mineral products—silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
and crude petroleum. Fifty-six per cent of Ecuador’s exports con- 
sisted of cacao, crude petroleum, and coffee, these products plus 
straw hats and vegetable ivory making up 71 per cent of the total. 
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Quebracho extract, canned meats and meat extract, cattle hides, 
yerba maté, and tobacco accounted for 63 per cent of Paraguay’s 
total exports. 

The prices of the majority of the Latin American export products 
have been at extremely low levels since the closing months of 1929. 
Most of these products are basic commodities with a world market; 
naturally the prices for which they sell respond to changes in world 
prosperity. There is a close relation between the market price of 
these commodities and the value of the Latin American import trade. 
When prices are low Latin American imports generally decline, since 
it is on the exports of these commodities that the Latin American 
countries depend chiefly for paying for their imports. As Govern- 
ments in the majority of these countries depend largely upon indirect 
taxes for their ordinary revenues, a decline in exports and imports 
also tends to curtail national revenues. 

The character of the imports and exports of the Latin American 
Republics suggests the main current of Latin American trade, 1. e., 
an exchange of the foodstuffs and raw materials in which these coun- 
tries specialize for export for the manufactured commodities of the 
leading industrial countries of western Europe and the United States. 
Trans-Pacific commerce—carried on principally with Japan and 
British India—is still a small factor in Latin American trade. The 
trade of the Latin American Republics among themselves consists 
mainly of the interchange of foodstuffs: As a rule, Peruvian sugar 
is sent to Chile; Argentine and Uruguayan wheat and flour to Brazil; 
Brazilian coffee to Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile; and Brazilian and 
Paraguayan yerba maté and fruits to Argentina and Chile. What 
little trade is carried in manufactured products is principally in 
cotton textiles. 

In inter-Latin-American trade that of Paraguay with Argentina 
reaches the largest proportion. Of Paraguayan imports, 39 per cent 
in 1928 and 35 per cent in 1929 were contributed by Argentina, but this 
trade consisted largely of goods originating in other countries. On the 
export side, 88 per cent of the total in 1928 and 85 per cent in 1929 
went to Argentina, about one-third being for transshipment to other 
countries, especially the United States, Germany, and the United King- 
dom. The inclusion of reexports in the total trade with Argentina 
tends to exaggerate the importance of Paraguayan trade with that 
country and distort the position of the various other countries which 
share in the trade. Nevertheless, direct exports of various forestal 
and agricultural products to Argentina constitute a large share of 
the total Paraguayan export trade. 
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TasieE II].— Distribution of Latin American trade 
ALL LATIN AMERICA 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 























1929 per cent 
change from— Per cent of total 
Country 1910 1928 1929 
1910 | 1928 | 1910 | 1928 | 1929 
Imports (total)_____- 1,098,100 | 2,393,652 | 2,451,447 |+123.2 | +2.4] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
United Kingdom__________ 275, 466 380, 101 365, 680 | +82. 7 —3.7 25.0 15.8 14.9 
MGA Cen eea Ma Se ei NS ee 88, 427 142, 589 126,981 | +48.5 | —10.9 8.0 5.9 5.1 
Genmamiyeeies a eae aen 164, 644 260, 423 265,490 | +61. 2 +1.9 14.9 10.8 10.8 
UMmiItedsStatessae sa ee 248, 801 878, 904 943,728 |+279.3 38) 22.6 36. 7 38. 4 
Exports (total)______ 1, 308, 598 3, 029, 663 2,954, 169 |-- 125: 7) — 2.4 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
United Kingdom__________ 268, 428 587, 748 547, 453 |+103.9 | —6.8 20.5 19.3 18.5 
FHA CO sere rate eg lahat eect 111, 021 168, 381 183,985 | +65.7)} -+9.2 8.4 pia) 6.2 
Germ anyeee se nnees 148, 174 297, 662 238, 832 | +66.8 | —19.8 10.9 9.8 8.0 
Winited Statese==2= 2225250 443, 042 1, 037, 109 1, 003, 105 |+-126. 4 toe 33.8 34.2 33.9 





























Argentina and Uruguay take about 10 per cent of the exports and 
supply 12 per cent of the imports of Brazil. Chile is Peru’s best 
Latin-American customer, taking about 8 per cent of its exports, 
mainly sugar, petroleum, and cottonseed products. Crude petro- 
Jeum and petroleum products shipped to Argentina and Brazil account 
for about 7 and 6 per cent, respectively, of Peruvian exports; wheat 
and butter from Argentina constitute about 3 per cent of the imports. 
Uruguay has 12 per cent of her exports and 8 per cent of her imports 
credited to Argentina. The imports represent largely Huropean and 
American goods coming through Buenos Aires for reexport, although 
some commodities, such as potatoes, are direct Argentine exports. 
Brazil furnishes about 5 per cent of Uruguayan imports, principally 
coffee, yerba maté, and some rice, fresh fruits, and tobacco. Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru supply 21 per cent of Bolivian imports, although 
a large part of the Chilean exports are reexports of goods received at 
Arica and Antofagasta. The neighboring Republic of Colombia is 
Ecuador’s second best customer, taking 13 per cent of her exports, 
mainly rice and cattle products.’ 

Thus far we have dealt with the South American Republics. In 
the Republics of the northern group inter-Latin-American trade is 
less significant. Few of the tropical products of these countries 
go to the temperate parts of South America, since they find a nearer 
market in the United States. Of the total trade of Cuba in 1929, 
Mexico, Uruguay, Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, and Argentina supplied 
only 4 per cent of the imports and took only 2 per cent of the exports. 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and Panama are the only Latin American 
countries for which figures are available in the Mexican official statis- 
tical report of the foreign trade for 1929. These countries supplied 
0.6 per cent of the Mexican imports and took 2 per cent of the exports. 








7 These percentages are based on the foreign trade of the respective countries in 1929. 
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In general, it may be said that although the trade of the Latin 
American Republics among themselves, especially when based on 
climatic differences, is bound to grow as the countries develop more 
fully, that trade is limited to the extent that the principal markets 
for the foodstuffs and industrial raw materials which Latin America 
produces in large quantities and the sources of manufactured com- 
modities which these countries need le in the North Temperate 
Zone, especially in northwestern Europe and the United States. In 
a large measure the foreign trade of Latin America is complementary 
to the trade of the leading manufacturing countries. 

Of the total Latin American trade in 1910 the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States supplied 70.7 per cent of the 
imports and took 73.7 per cent of the exports. The increased trade 
of other European countries in later years, notably Belgium, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, has widened somewhat the distribution of Latin 
American trade among the industrial nations of the world. In 1928 
end 1929 the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United 
States combined handled 69.1 and 67.1 per cent, respectively, of the 
total Latin American trade for those years as compared with 72.4 
per cent in 1910. 

Significant changes have taken place since 1910 in the distribution 
of Latin American trade among the four leading countries participat- 
ing in this trade. Table III shows, among other things, the propor- 
tionate share of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the 
United States in the total imports and exports of all the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics in 1929, as compared with 1928 and 1910. In Tables 
IV and V a geographical division has been made to show these data 
separately for the Latin American Republics in North America (in- 
cluding Panama, the Central American Republics, Mexico, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti) and for the 10 South American 
Republics. It will be noted that in 1910 the United States led in the 
total Latin American trade with 29 per cent of the total, the United 
Kingdom came second with 22 per cent, followed by Germany and 
France with 13 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

By segregating imports and exports, it may be seen, however, that 
while the United States took the largest share of total Latin American 
exports in 1910, it came second to the United Kingdom as a supplier 
of goods. The United Kingdom’s premier place in South American 
trade (usually about three times as large as the foreign trade of the 
Latin Republics in North America) is shown in Table V. While in 
that year the United States purchased about three-fourths of the ex- 
ports of the Latin Republics in North America (Table IV) and sup- 
plied them with over half of their imports, the United Kingdom 
dominated the foreign trade of South America, taking 24.4 per cent of 
the exports and furnishing 28.9 per cent of the imports. 
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TasBLe [V.— Distribution of Latin American trade 
LATIN REPUBLICS IN NORTH AMERICA 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 















































| 1929 per cent 
| | change from— Per cent of total 
Country 1910 1928 1929 | 
1910 1928 1910 1928 1929 
Imports; (total) =< sss sees 253,052 | 547,496 | 561,442 |+121.8 | +2.6] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
United: keine dom-=22 252 a as 31, 244 37, 807 38, 571 | +23.4 | +2.0 12.3 6.9 6.8 
IMRAN CO eee ee eee eee des oh te 16, 101 23,880 | 24,182 | +49.8 | +1.0 6.3 4.3 4.2 
Germanyes: fancies eee 21, 332 35, 657 35, 836 | +-67.9 | +0.5 8.4 6.5 6.3 
WinibedsS tatessassmies eee 136,109 | 344,023 | 349, 231 +156.5 | +1.5 BLT) 62.8 62.1 
Exports (total)__-_-___-___} 340,815 | 736,975 | 709, 344 +108. 1 | —3.7| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
WUnitedekaned oma ss sic S see 31, 484 | 95,792 | 87, 397 I-F177.5 | —8. 7. 9.2 12.9 12.3 
SEPA CO ee eee et Seana fay BGs) 33, 170 30,712 | +99.8 | —7.4 4.5 4.5 4.3 
Genmanyae 2 es Sees eee 21, 578 45, 791 48, 348 +124. 0 Sl) 6.3 6.2 6.8 
WinitedeS ta tessa ea eee 251,579 | 465,433 | 443,163 | +76.1) —4.7 73.8 63.1 62. 4 








TaBLe V.—Distribution of Latin American trade 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 















































1929 per cent 
change from— Per cent of total 
Country 1910 1928 | 1929 | 
1910 1928 1910 1928 1929 
| | | = - 
Imports (total) ________ 845, 048 | 1,846,156 | 1,890, 005 |4123. 6] +2.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
United Kingdom____________ 244, 222 342, 294 | 327, 109 | +36.9 | —4.4 i= 928819 | 18.5 17.3 
ISAM Cet s8 ok ee te eo Sea | 72, 326 118, 709 | 102, 849 | +42.2 | —13.3 | 8.5 6.4 5.4 
Germanys 22s se ee | 143, 312 224, 766 229, 654 | +53.9 | +2.1 16.9 12.1 11.6 
WmitedeS tates saswnate sae | 112, 692 534, 881 | 594,497 |+427.5 | +11.1 | 13.3 28.9 31.4 
Exports (total)._______ | 967,783 | 2,292,688 | 2, 244,825 |+131.9 | —2.0/ 100.0] 100.0! 100.0 
United Kingdom____________ | 236, 944 491, 956 | 460,056 | +94.1 —6.4 | 24.4 21.4 20. 4 
TAN CON seas oe Mae Seale | 95, 656 135, 211 153, 273 | +60.2 | +13.3 | 9.8 5.8 6.8 
Genmaniyacs se eee nee 121, 596 251, 871 190, 484 | +56.6 | —24.3 | 12.5 10.9 8.4 
Uniteds States eee | 191, 463 571, 676 | 559, 948 |+192.4 | —2.0 19.7 24.9 24.9 








The changed position in 1929 of the four leading competitors in 
Latin American foreign trade is clearly shown in the tables. The 
United States continues to lead in the aggregate trade of all the Latin 
American Republics with 36 per cent of the total. In contrast with 
1910 it not only buys the largest share of Latin American exports but 
is also the principal source of Latin American imports. It maintains 
its primacy in the trade with the Latin Republics in North America, 
and has surpassed the United Kingdom in the South American mar- 
kets, far outdistancing Germany and France. 

The remarkable development of the United States trade with Latin 
America has been attributed by many to the fortuitous assistance of 
the World War. To do this is to ignore the economic forces under- 
lying this trade, at play before the war, which were perhaps acceler- 
ated and exaggerated by abnormal war conditions but which resumed 
their natural development after the cessation of hostilities. 
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The immediate result of war was a shifting in the distribution 
of the trade among the group of industrial countries which shared 
the major portion of Latin American trade: the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States. Belgium lost 
her trade entirely and German trade disappeared, except for some 
clandestine shipments. Latin American exports to England and 
France increased in value about 49 and 30 per cent, respectively, 
during the four war years as compared with the four previous. The 
exports of these two countries to Latin America fell off one-third and 
one-half, respectively, notwithstanding the advance in prices. United 
States trade increased about 99 per cent on the import side and more 
than double on the export side. Of course, in comparing imports 
and exports during the war with those of pre-war years allowance 
must be made for inflated war values.® 

Since the war and the world depression of 1921 and 1922 and up to 
the present time the United States has kept its lead in Latin American 
trade in competition with Europe. Had its dominant position been 
an outgrowth of the war rather than the logical result of economic 
evolution the United States would have lost its premier place in 
Latin American trade when normal peace conditions set in. But 
this gradual evolutionary process had its inception long before 
the war. Already in 1910 the United States consumed the largest 
share of Latin American exports. This preponderance in Latin 
American export trade was attained 30 years or more before 1913, the 
year in which the United States reached the premier position in 
Latin American import trade. The two events did not synchronize 
nor was one the cause of the other. Both grew out of the rapid 
industrialization of the United States—a movement which gathered 
momentum in the last two or three decades of the nineteenth century 
and is not yet completed. It was this fundamental change in the 
economic make-up of the country, reflected in an increase of manu- 
facturing industries which far outdistanced those of Europe, that 
drew the hides, wool, rubber, metals, and other raw materials of Latin 
America to the manufacturing plants of the United States. The 
constantly increasing domestic consuming power which contributed 
to making the United States the greatest manufacturing nation in the 
world also drew the coffee, sugar, cacao, bananas, and other tropical 
foodstuffs.® 

Why did the United States not export to Latin America as largely 
as the United Kingdom and Germany before 1913? The reason is 
plain if one considers that within the boundaries of the United States 
lay a land area of 2,974,000 square miles completely free to trade, bound 





8See Latin American Foreign Trade in 1918—General Survey. Pan American Union, Washington. 
1920. 
97d. 
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together with the most efficient means of transportation and communi- 
cation, and settled by a population which consumed three or four 
times as many manufactured goods as the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many combined. The domestic needs of the leading countries of 
Europe were satisfied sooner and export became a necessity there 
earlier than in the United States. 

The ever-increasing demands of the domestic market of the United 
States and the increasing efficiency in production and merchandising 
to satisfy these demands is the base which strengthens the present 
commercial relations between that country and Latin America. 
United States exports to Latin America represent the enormous price 
and quality advantages made possible by the efficient mass production, 
standardization and mechanization necessary to supply a home market 
of such a great size and remarkable uniformity. 

In view of the requirements of this market for the products of the 
Latin American forests, mines, and farms it is easily comprehensible 
why the importation of these products was 126 per cent greater in 1929 
than in 1910. During the same period the United States exports to 
Latin America increased 279 per cent, yet with the exception of the 
years 1921 and 1922 this country has always bought more from its 
southern neighbors than it has sold to them. 





FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


By Wituam Maneer, Ph. D. 


Chief, Division of Finance, Pan American Union 


N the following pages an attempt has been made to present figures 

showing the investment of foreign capital in the various republics 
of the American Continent. Numerous estimates of this nature 
have been attempted, most of them unofficial in character, with 
widely varying results. This compilation does not presume to be 
the result of an original investigation. Rather is it the presentation 
of estimates heretofore made by others, which have been checked 
and brought up to date so far as available data permitted.’ 

From the very nature of the subject the figures offered must be 
considered merely as approximations. In only a few countries have 
thorough scientific investigations been undertaken to determine the 
extent of foreign capital invested, and in these cases the difficulties 
involved in conducting the inquiry have usually resulted in range 
estimates, to allow for omissions and for calculations that might be in 
excess of the actual investments. It is, therefore, with these con- 
siderations in mind that the following figures are here set down. 


LATIN AMERICA AS A WHOLE 


The investing countries themselves have frequently made esti- 
mates of the amount of capital invested by their nationals in foreign 
countries. This is particularly true of the United States and Great 
Britain, the two leading nations exporting capital to Latin America, 
and to the world as a whole. 





1 In footnote references the following abbreviations are used: 

SAJ—South American Journal, London. 

RRP—Review of the River Plate. Buenos Aires. 

REA—Revista de Economia Argentina. Buenos Aires. 

TIB 362—Investments in Argentina. Trade Information Bulletin No. 362, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 

TIB 767—A New Estimate of American Investments Abroad. Trade Information Bulletin No. 
767, United States Department of Commerce. 

TIB 466—Investments in Bolivia. Trade Information Bulletin No. 466, United States Department 
of Commerce. 

Kimber’s, 1930—Kimber’s Record of Government Debts, 1930. Overseas Statistics (Inc.), New 
York. 

TIB 426—Investments in Chile. Trade Information Bulletin No. 426, United States Department 
of Commerce. 
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As of January 1, 1931, the total of United States capital invested in 
all of Latin America was estimated by the United States Department 
of Commerce as ranging from $5,150,000,000 to $5,350,000,000, 
or more than one-third of the total of United States foreign invest- 
ments. 

British investments in Latin America in 1930, on the basis of quo- 
tations on the London Stock Exchange, were estimated at $5,900,- 
000,000 ($5,901,067,248) (£1,214,211,368). This total is divided into 
Government bonds, $1,644,946,038 (£338,466,263); railways, $2,410,- 
107,588 (£495,906,911); banks and shipping, $211,132,027 (£43,442,- 
804), and miscellaneous enterprises, $1,634,881,595 (£336,395,390).? 


ARGENTINA 


The principal sources of foreign capital invested in Argentina are 
Great Britain and the United States, estimates of the amount of 
capital from these countries having been made as follows: 

Great Britains fg popes ae ee $2, 200, 000, 000 
United’ States os eee 750, 000, 000 

Estimates of foreign capital invested in Argentina have varied 
widely. From Argentine sources Dr. Alberto B. Martinez in 1918 
placed outside capital in the country at from four to four and a half 
billion dollars,’ while an estimate made in 1927 by Dr. Alejandro E. 
Bunge reduced the total to $3,055,000,000 (7,025,000,000 paper pesos) .* 
On the basis of figures obtained from the leading investing countries 
themselves, and after making allowance for increases since 1927, it 
would appear that the latter estimate were more nearly correct. 
Doctor Bunge divided foreign capital in Argentina as follows: Rail- 
ways, $1,317,368,000 (3,107,000,000 pesos); loans, $742,000,000 
(1,750,000,000 pesos); mortgages, $304,432,000 (718,000,000 pesos) ; 
banks, $88,192,000 (208,000,000 pesos); and other enterprises, $536,- 
608,000 (1,242,000,000 pesos). Of the total, Great Britain was 
credited with $1,992,800,000 (4,700,000,000 pesos); the United States 
with $487,600,000 (1,150,000,000 pesos); and other countries with 
498,200,000 (1,175,000,000 pesos). 

The total amount of British capital invested in Argentina at the 
beginning of 1930, as quoted in the London Stock Exchange lists, was 
$2,103,005,980 (£432,717,280). This was divided as follows: Govern- 
ment bonds, $306,202,929 (£63,004,718); railways, $1,256,004,525 
(£258,437,145); and miscellaneous, $540,798,526 (£111,275,417). As 
British investments in Argentina in recent years have been increasing 





2SAJ, Jan. 21, 1931. 
2 RRP, June 7, 1918. 
4 RRP, Jan. 20, 1928; REA, February, 1928. 
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at the rate of eight to ten million pounds annually, the total of British 
investments should now approximate $2,200,000,000.° 

This figure compares with total investments in 1913 of $1,738,- 
629,582 (£357,740,661). In the intervening years British holdings in 
the railways and miscellaneous companies have steadily increased, but 
have tended to decline in Government bonds as sinking fund opera- 
tions have reduced the principal, since new Government financing has 
been done in other markets, principally New York.°® 

Various figures have been published as to the extent of other foreign 
investments in Argentina. In a report issued a few years ago by the 
United States Department of Commerce,’ France is reported to have 
placed in Argentina $500,000,000 and Germany about $250,000,000 
prior to 1916, which latter sum, however, was believed to have been 
substantially reduced by the disposal of certain German holdings. 
In his estimate of 1927 Doctor Bunge placed all investments other 
than British and American at 1,175,000,000 paper pesos. 

A detailed and comprehensive survey undertaken by the United 
States Department of Commerce puts direct investments of the 
United States in Argentina at the end of 1930 at $358,519,000.8 
Since Argentine Federal Government, provincial, and municipal bonds 
offered in the United States and at present outstanding amount 
approximately to $449,258,000, the total of American investments in 
Argentina may be placed at about $807,777,000. Of the direct 
investments, the major sums have gone into communications and 
transportation; manufacturing industries, of which meat packing is 
the biggest item; and selling and distribution. 


BOLIVIA 


Various estimates have been made of foreign investments in Bolivia, 
the total, on the basis of calculations which are believed to be reasona- 
bly accurate, being about $200,000,000,distributed as follows: 

United States._________ SIG 1000000. Chilekmes 2a ee me $15, 000, 000 
Greatibritaine =a AS OOOROO0" iran cene 2 3a aan 10, 000, 000 

American direct investments, in the estimate recently compiled 
by the United States Department of Commerce, are placed at $61,619,- 
000, of which more than $40,000,000 represents investments in min- 
ing and smelting.’ Indirect investments representing Bolivian loans 
floated in the United States and at present outstanding total approxi- 
mately $54,424,000. 





5 SAJ, Aug. 16, 1930. 
6 SAJ, Aug. 16, 1930. 
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Investments of Great Britain in Bolivia were estimated a few years 
ago at $43,000,000," represented chiefly by British holdings in rail- 
roads, mines, merchandising, manufacturing, oil, and miscellaneous 
enterprises. 

Bolivia has also been the recipient of considerable sums of Chilean 
capital, the total investments of that nation in Bolivia amounting to 
about $15,000,000, chiefly in mining and oil companies. About 
$10,000,000 of French capital has also been invested in Bolivia, 
largely in mining industries and in public utility enterprises. Until 
recent years French capital dominated in Bolivia, and French invest- 
ments were greater than those of any other nation until the refunding 
several years ago of a number of Government loans outstanding in 
France. 

BRAZIL 


Great Britain and the United States have been the principal inves- 
tors of capital in Brazil. Estimates of capital furnished by these 
countries have been made as follows: 

Grace asta rt ales ise sey oe Uses oats $1, 400, 000, 000 
United: Statest aes Sateen Bute eee 557, 000, 000 

British investments at the beginning of 1931 were placed at $1,396,- 
310,805 (£287,306,750), on the basis of quotations on the London 
Stock Exchange. The greater portion of British interests in Brazil 
was represented by holdings of Government bonds—Federal, State, 
and municipal. These represent more than half the total, or $819,- 
921,040 (£168,708,033). Holdings in railways amounted to $236,- 
529,095 (£48,668,538), and in miscellaneous industries and enter- 
prises to $339,860,670 (£69,930,179)."! 

United States direct investments in Brazil at the end of 1930 were 
placed at $210,166,000 by the United States Department of Com- 
merce” and indirect investments, including Brazilian Federal, 
State, and municipal Government bonds outstanding at present, are 
approximately $346,835,000, making a total in round figures of $557,- 
000,000. The major portion of the direct investments has been made 
in communications and transportation; manufacturing industries; 
and selling and distributing enterprises. 

Considerable sums have also been invested in Brazil by France, 
Germany, Portugal, Canada and Italy. French investments a few 
years ago were estimated at more than 2,200,000,000 franes, of which 
one and a half billion francs were in industrial enterprises, and the 
balance in loans to the Federal, State, and municipal Governments." 
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The sums invested by the other countries mentioned have been placed 
at $300,000,000. It would appear, however, that these estimates have 
not been arrived at after the same careful check as has characterized 
the American and British estimates, and should consequently be 
considered merely as broad approximations. 


CHILE 


The following apparently conservative estimates have been made of 
foreign investments in Chile: 


Wai GedsiStatesee aves see kee yee $700, 000, 000 
Greate rit aime =e es cece So yi ee 330, 879, 365 
Germany: oe eet eee eam De wee 125, 000, 000 


At the beginning of 1931 British capital invested in Chile was esti- 
mated at $330,879,365 (£68,082,174). During the past few years 
British investments in Chile have tended to decline, because of the 
disposal of large holdings in Chilean electrical and other interests. 
The division of British investments in Government bonds, railways, 
and miscellaneous enterprises is as follows, based on the amount out- 
standing and quoted on the London Stock Exchange: 


Government bonds__--_-_-__- $136, 788, 602 (£28, 145, 803) 
Railways08 oo dele 103, 234, 589 (£21, 241, 685) 
Miscellaneous. -2-222 2 _=_ = 90, 856, 174 (£18, 694, 686) 


There is now more United States capital invested in Chile than that 
of any other country, large sums having been placed in governmental 
bonds, as well as in the development of the vast natural resources of 
the country, particularly the mineral deposits. Direct investment 
of United States capital at the end of 1930 was placed, in a recent 
study of the United States Department of Commerce, at $440,843,000 
of which more than $330,000,000 was in mining and smelting and 
$66,000,000 in communication and transportation.!? Chilean bonds, 
offered and outstanding in the United States, are estimated at about 
$260,092,000, making the total of United States capital invested in 
Chile approximately $700,000,000. 

In a report prepared in 1926 by the United States Department of 
Commerce,!® German investments in Chile were estimated at about 
$125,000,000. It is not believed that the total of German capital 
has varied widely from this sum in the last five years. Other foreign 
capital, including French, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch, has been 
invested in Chile, but no accurate estimates of the amounts are 
available. 
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COLOMBIA 


The greater proportion of foreign capital invested in Colombia has 
come from the United States, the investments of this country being 
several times greater than those of any other nation. Estimates of 
foreign investments in Colombia are as follows: 

Winited: Statese anaes sae een ae ee $300, 000, 000 
Great Brita im ee Daisies aie Wee see eee 42, 000, 000 

British investments at the beginning of 1930 were $41,843,666 
(£8,609,808), which represented an increase of about $5,000,000 over 
the previous year, but a decrease of about $13,500,000 from the invest- 
ments in 1923, when British holdings amounted to about $55,000,000. 
British investments in Government bonds amount to $14,191,399 
(£2,920,041); in railways, to $14,190,422 (£2,919,840); and in mis- 
cellaneous enterprises, to $13,461,845 (£2,769 ,927)."” 

United States capital placed in Colombian bonds of the National 
Government, the Departments, municipalities, and banks, and at 
present outstanding, is approximately $171,698,000. The direct 
investment of American capital in Colombia amounted to $129,994 ,000 
at the end of 1930,'8 according to the estimates of the United States 
Department of Commerce, making a total investment of United States 
capital in that country of approximately $300,000,000. The interests 
of the United States in Colombia as represented by direct investments 
are more varied than in most of the other Latin American countries, 
and include oil lands, in which the investment amounts to about 
$56,000,000; public utilities, including railroad, electric power and 
light, and telephone and cable companies; fruit and sugar plantations, 
cattle ranches, and coffee plantations; mines; and manufacturing, 
selling, and distributing enterprises. 

Investments in Colombia have also been made by Belgium, France, 
and Germany, but no reliable estimate appears to exist as to the extent 
of these holdings. 

COSTA RICA 


The greater portion of the foreign capital invested in Costa Rica 
has come from the United States and from Great Britain. British 
capital invested in the Republic has been estimated at approximately 
$26,000,000 and that of the United States at $32,000,000. French 
investments to the extent of $4,200,000 and German capital to the 
value of $2,500,000 is also believed to have been invested in the 
country.” 

At the end of 1930 the direct investment of United States capita) in 
Costa Rica was placed at $22,416,000.° The greater proportion of 
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this has been placed in agriculture and in communications and trans- 
portation. The indirect investment of American capital, as repre- 
sented by Costa Rican bonds, is approximately $10,247,000. 

Of the British investments, more than $7,800,000 is represented by 
Costa Rican Government bonds floated in London; and more than 
$15,000,000 by investments in railways. 


CUBA 


Estimates of foreign investments in Cuba, particularly the invest- 
ment of capital from the United States, have varied widely. The 
most important investors in the Republic are the United States and 
Great Britain; recent estimates of the holdings of these countries are 
as follows: 

mi CeCe SiG ates sc es sacs ee $1, 066, 000, 000 
Gréat Britain eca oe cece eas 206, 000, 000 

In the study made by the Department of Commerce of the United 
States of direct investments in foreign countries, United States capital 
in Cuba was estimated at $935,706,000.7!_ More than half of this sum, 
or $544,012,000, is represented by investments in the sugar industry. 
Other important items in which capital of the United States has been 
invested includes railways ($117,000,000), other forms of communica- 
tion and transportation, and manufacturing and distributing enter- 
prises. The indirect investment of capital as represented by long- 
term Cuban Government securities offered in the United States and 
at present outstanding is approximately $130,000,000. 

This estimate of United States capital invested in Cuba is nearly 
$500,000,000 less than that made by other investigators. The dif- 
ference arises principally with respect to the sugar industry. For 
instance, in 1928 the Cuban-American Chamber of Commerce placed 
American investments in that industry at $800,000,000, while Leland 
H. Jenks in the same year placed the total at $600,000,000. The 
United States Department of Commerce, however, believes both these 
figures too high, as reflecting the optimism generated by the prosperity 
of the sugar industry at that time, and considers that $544,012,000 is 
more nearly correct. 

British investments in Cuba at the beginning of 1931 amounted 
to $177,663,953 (£36,556,369), which represents a decrease of nearly 
$30,000,000 from the previous year. Most of the British capital in- 
vested in Cuba is in the railways, viz, the United Railways of Ha- 
bana and the Regla Warehouses. British investments in Government 
bonds at the beginning of 1931 amounted to $24,853,554 (£5,113,900) ; 
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in railways to $142,250,319 (£29,269,613); and in miscellaneous enter- 
prises to $10,560,080 (£2,172,856).” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Foreign investments in the Dominican Republic are represented 
principally by capital of the United States, the total of which is 
thought to be approximately $87,000,000. In a study of the United 
States Department of Commerce,” direct investments of the United 
States were estimated at $69,822,000, of which more than $61,000,000 
was in the sugar industry. Loans of the Dominican Government 
outstanding in the United States amount to about $17,000,000. 


ECUADOR 


United States capital in Ecuador has been estimated by the United 
States Department of Commerce at $11,777,000,” although other esti- 
mates have placed these investments as high as $25,000,000.?? Direct 
investments account for virtually all of this sum, as ihews have been 
no Ecuadorean bond issues offered in the United States. 

British investments in Ecuador are represented principally by hold- 
ings of Government bonds and by investments in railways and other 
enterprises. The amount of British investments in Ecuador has been 
estimated at about $20,000,000.”° 


EL SALVADOR 


Direct investment of United States capital in El Salvador at the 
end of 1930 was estimated by the United States Department of Com- 
merce at $29,466,000.27 Government bonds offered in the United 
States and at present outstanding amount to approximately 
$5,266,000, making a total of about $35,000,000 of United States 
capital in El Salvador. Of the direct investments, the greater sum 
has been placed in railways, as represented by the International 
Railways of Central America. 

British interests in El Salvador are represented principally by the 
ownership of the Salvador Railway, and in holdings of Salvadorean 
Government bonds. Securities of the former quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange amount to nearly $4,000,000 while Government bonds 
offered in London and still outstanding amount to about $4,800,000. 

No figures appear to be available of the extent of other foreign 
investments in El Salvador. 
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GUATEMALA 


The United States, Great Britain, and Germany have been the 
principal investors in Guatemala, the estimates of the capital of each 
country being as follows: 


United States. 22 2"2 220s 2s eee $75, 000, 000 
Great riGeninyy a, oe 2 alo 8 eres Soe ee 25, 000, 000 
GST TL I ye ae se Se SSE a a 12, 500, 000 


The total direct investment of United States capital in Guatemala 
was estimated by the United States Department of Commerce at the 
end of 1930 at $70,729,000.78 The bulk of this capital has been 
placed in communications, as represented by the International Rail- 
ways of Central America, and in fruit growing, as represented by 
the activities of the United Fruit Co. Indirect investment of Ameri- 
can capital in Guatemala amounts to about $4,378,000. 

British and German capital is represented principally by invest- 
ments in public utilities, coffee plantations, banks, etc. 


HAITI 


Foreign capital in Haiti is made up largely of investments of the 
United States. According to the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, direct investment of United States capital at the end 
of 1930 amounted to $15,191,000, of which more than $8,000,000 was 
in the sugar industry.”? The foreign debt of Haiti is composed 
largely of bonds offered in the United States. Recent figures place 
the amount of Haitian bonds outstanding in the United States at 
about $13,000,000, which would make the total United States invest- 
ments in Haiti approximately $28,000,000. 


HONDURAS 


The estimate of United States investments in Honduras, ac- 
cording to the figures compiled by the United States Department 
of Commerce, reaches $71,735,000, as of the end of 1930.°° These 
investments are represented principally by capital engaged in the 
development of the banana industry and the mineral resources of 
the country, and in the construction of railways and other means of 
communication necessary to the development of these industries. 

No estimates appear to have been made of the extent of other 
foreign investments in Honduras. 


MEXICO 


Vast sums of foreign capital have been invested in Mexico, prin- 
cipally by Great Britain and the United States. Other important 
28 TIB 767. ae = 
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investors in this country are France, Spain, and Germany. As in 
the case of other countries, the various estimates that have been 
made of the amount of foreign investments in Mexico have differed 
widely. The following may be quoted: 


Great Britain. ________ $9377 000) 000) | Spain. 95 ann $195, 000, 000 
Wmitedi Statese. Sse. = *695, 000, 000 | Germany_____________ 75, 000, 000 
Prance osteo od aes 290, 000, 000 


* Direct investments only. 


Direct investments of the United States in Mexico, as determined 
by the United States Department of Commerce at the end of 1930, 
amount to $694,786,000.*! Approximately $200,000,000 of the total 
is invested in the production and refining of petroleum; about 
$230,000,000 in mining and smelting; about $73,000,000 in railroads; 
$90,000,000 in other forms of communications and transportation; 
and $58,000,000 in agriculture. 

Estimates of the proportion of the national debt of Mexico held in 
the United States have also varied greatly, the figures ranging from 
$22,000,000 * to $160,000,000.% On the basis of the former figure 
the total of United States capital invested in Mexico, direct and 
indirect, is $704,536,000. This figure may be compared with an 
estimate of $695,000,000 made in 1927 from reports submitted by 
United States Consular officersin Mexico. Edgar Turlington (Mezico 
and her Foreign Creditors, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1930, p. 319) has placed these indirect investments at $115,785,000, 
which would bring the total of United States capital in Mexico to 
$800,000,000. Because of the uncertainty of the proportion of Mexi- 
can bonds held in the United States, the Department of Commerce 
made no estimate of indirect investments in Mexico. 

At the beginning of 1929 British investments in Mexico were 
estimated at $937,295,702 (£199,029,980). Approximately 50 per cent 
of British capital in Mexico, or $478,166,873 (£99,932,690), is invested 
in railways; $188,562,329 (£38,784,430) in Government bonds, and 
the remainder, or $293,120,499 (£60,312,860) in miscellaneous 
enterprises, particularly in the petroleum industry.** 

Estimates made some years ago of other foreign capital in Mexico 
placed French investments at $290,000,000, Spanish capital at 
$190,000,000, and German at $75,000,000.* 

In this estimate French holdings of bonds of the external debt of 
Mexico were placed at $105,000,000, and French investments in 
railways at $32,000,000, and in manufacturing industries at $56,- 
000,000. The greater portion of Spanish investment in Mexico has, 
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according to this estimate, been in agricultural lands, where $125,- 
000,000 has been placed, other investments being in manufacturing 
industries, wholesale and retail business enterprises, and petroleum. 
German investments have been made in manufacturing industries 
to the extent of $22,000,000, and in agricultural lands, banks, and 
selling and distributing enterprises. 


NICARAGUA 


Direct investment of United States capital in Nicaragua was es- 
timated by the United States Department of Commerce at the end 
of 1930 at $13,000,000.°° The foreign debt of Nicaragua is repre- 
sented by two outstanding loans. One of these, the emission of 
customs bonds of 1918, is held to some extent in the United States. 
The total of United States capital invested in Nicaragua would there- 
fore be somewhat more than $13,000,000, which has been invested 
principally in the development of the fruit and lumber industries and 
im mining. 

No detailed estimates of the extent of other foreign investments 
in Nicaragua appear to exist, but it is not believed that the total of 
all foreign investments exceeds $20,000,000. Of the sterling loan 
of 1909, approximately $2,800,000 is outstanding. 


PANAMA 


United States capital invested in Panama was estimated by the 
United States Department of Commerce at the end of 1930 at 
$28,709,000 in direct investments, made up of fruit and agricultural 
developments, public utility enterprises, etc.** Since indirect invest- 
ments as represented by Government and other bond issues floated 
in the United States and outstanding at the present time amount 
to about $18,000,000, the total of United States capital invested in 
the country is approximately $46,000,000. 

No estimates appear to have been made of other foreign invest- 
ments in Panama. Of the foreign bond issues of the Republic, three 
have been floated in Canada, and of these approximately $2,000,000 
remain outstanding. 

PARAGUAY 


Argentina, Great Britain, France, and the United States have been 
the principal foreign countries placing capital in Paraguay. The 
total of all foreign investments in Paraguay is about $70,000,000. 

Argentine capital in Paraguay as early as 1912 had been placed at 
$30,000,000, greater than that of any other country. Argentine in- 
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terests are broad in scope and include land and timber develop- 
ments, yerba maté plantations, and cattle.” 

Investments of British capital are placed at from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, represented principally by the Central Paraguay Rail- 
road, Government bonds, and interests in lands, cattle, and yerba 
maté plantations."! 

French capital, to the extent of about $5,000,000, has been placed 
in Paraguay, chiefly in banks and in cattle lands.” 

At the end of 1930 United States investments in Paraguay were esti- 
mated by the United States Department of Commerce at $12,615,000, 
represented chiefly by holdings in cattle, agricultural, and forest 
enterprises. No Paraguayan Government loans have been offered 
in the United States. 


PERU 


The total of foreign investments in Peru was estimated a few years 
ago at approximately $300,000,000.% During the past few years 
foreign capital in Peru, especially from the United States, has increased 
considerably and may now be placed at about $400,000,000, made up 
as follows: 


United States________- 52003000) 0008 RG ermanye a 22 esses $22, 000, 000 
Creat Britainges 232222 LS OFO00T000) Girancens = sss e eS 5, 000, 000 
ATG ai yc le 1OS0O07000n PAu othersss see 225 22 10, 000, 000 


British capital in Peru at the beginning of 1930, on the basis of issues 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, amounted to $130,385,538 
(£26,828,300). This represents an increase of about $3,237,586 
(£666,170) over the preceding year, but a decrease of about $2,008,696 
(£413,312) from the high of 1926. Of the total British capital in 
Peru, about 75 per cent or $98,217,684 (£20,209,400) is represented 
by asingle organization—the Peruvian Corporation. British holdings 
of Government bonds amount to $17,570,358 (£3,615,300); and 
$1,944,000 (£400,000) has been invested in railways. The relatively 
small amount of British capital invested in the railways is explained 
by the fact that the Peruvian Corporation controls about 80 per cent 
of the rail lines within the country. Other important interests of 
Great Britain in Peru are in the petroleum fields.* 

United States capital in Peru amounts to about $200,000,000, of 
which approximately $75,000,000 is represented by Peruvian Govern- 
ment bonds, and the remainder by direct investments. The United 
States Department of Commerce, at the end of 1930, estimated direct 
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American investments in Peru at $124,742,000. About two-thirds of 
this total, or $79,490,000, was in smelting and refining; $11,260,000 in 
communications and transportation; and the balance in miscellaneous 
enterprises, including petroleum development, manufacturing, and 
selling and distribution. 

Estimates of Italian investments in Peru have varied widely, rang- 
ing from $10,000,000 * to $50,000,000. It would appear, however, 
that the former figure is more nearly correct if consideration is given 
only to that capital which originated in Italy, and acquisitions of 
property by Italian residents in Peru are excluded. 

German capital has been estimated at from $20,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000, occupied principally in agricultural and mercantile enterprises. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Although the greatest creditor nation of the world, the United 
States of America is also one of the leading debtor countries. No 
census of foreign long-term capital in the United States has ever been 
taken, but in the Balance of International Payments for 1930 the United 
States Department of Commerce placed these investments at probably 
$4,700,000,000. The figure is based on estimates submitted by consuls 
and commercial attachés of total holdings of United States invest- 
ments by persons in foreign countries, but in using the figures the 
department emphasized that they were mere estimates, and in some 
instances hardly more than guesses. 

According to this compilation, Great Britain had the largest amount 
of long-term investments in the United States at the end of 1929, with 
holdings of $1,560,000,000, followed by Canada with investments of 
about $935,000,000. The Netherlands, Germany, and France fol- 
lowed, with around $400,000,000 each. Mexico and Cuba were esti- 
mated to have $100,000,000 and $60,000,000, respectively, invested 
in the United States. 


URUGUAY 


British investments in Uruguay at the beginning of 1931 totaled 
$200,902,048 (£41,337,870). Of this sum, $100,173,119 (£20,611,753) 
was in Government bonds; $72,729,739 (£14,964,967) in railways; 
and the balance, $27,999,189 (£5,761,150), in miscellaneous enter- 
prises.*® 

This total is a decrease of more than $25,000,000 (£5,148,986) from 
the high of 1923, which is accounted for principally by the amorti- 
zation of Government loans held in England. British holdings of 
Uruguayan Government loans at the beginning of 1930 were placed 





49 Kimber’s, 1930; and Department of Overseas Trade, Report on the Commercial, Economic, and Finan- 
cial Conditions in Peru. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1927. 

47 “ Peru, a Commercial and Industrial Handbook.” 

48SAJ, Aug. 22, 1931. 
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at $101,206,890 (£20,824,463). Large sums of British capital have 
also been placed in the railways of Uruguay, the total at the be- 
ginning of 1930 amounting to $71,940,587 (£14,802,590). In miscel- 
laneous enterprises, represented chiefly by Liebig’s Extract & Meat 
Co., British capital to the extent of $26,296,799 (£5,410,864) has 
been invested. 

United States capital to the value of approximately $81,000,000 
has been invested in Uruguay. This is composed of $27,904,000 in 
direct investments and about $53,171,000 in indirect investments as 
represented by Government bonds—national and municipal— 
offered in the United States. Of the direct investments, the estimate 
of the United States Department of Commerce placed the greater 
proportion in manufacturing, selling, and distribution.*® 

Other foreign investments in Uruguay were estimated several 
years ago at $272,160,000 (£56,000,000).°° Apparently no details 
are available, however, as to the division of these investments, nor 
do any recent estimates of other foreign investments seem to have 
been made. 

VENEZUELA 


Foreign investments in Venezuela have increased enormously 
during recent years, owing almost entirely to the expansion of the 
petroleum industry in that country. 

Investment of British capital in Venezuela at the beginning of 1930 
was estimated at $124,667,690 (£25,651,788), which is an increase of 
about 65 per cent during the seven preceding years. This total 
included $4,890,910 (£1,006,360) of bonds of the foreign debt, which 
the Government paid off early in 1931. British capital has been 
invested in the railways of Venezuela to the extent of $16,693,949 
(£3,434,969) and in miscellaneous enterprises, principally petro- 
leum, to the value of $108,082,831 (£21,210,459).™ 

United States capital in Venezuela was estimated by the United 
States Department of Commerce at the end of 1930 at $247,238,000.” 
The petroleum industry alone accounts for 97 per cent of the total 
investments, or $226,000,000, and is the growth of comparatively 
recent years. Other important enterprises in which United States 
capital is interested in Venezuela are the asphalt industry and public 
utilities. 

No detailed estimates of other foreign investments in Venezuela 
appear to have been made, but the total of such foreign capital, other 
than that of the United States and,Great Britain, has been placed 
at $37,000,000.°° 
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LATIN AMERICA 
LAND, OF ENGLAND VEN 
FOR THE TOURS) 


By C. Krrcu Luprewie 


Assistant Foreign Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


ATIN America is at once a new part of the world and an old one: 
LE new to the tourist, and consequently of much interest, for one 
may travel through virgin country hardly seen except by the explorer 
and the native; old in that it possesses the ruins of civilizations 
flourishing thousands of years ago. In some respects more advanced 
than those of ancient Europe were these brilliant civilizations whose 
mysterious remains extend from Mexico on the north to Bolivia and 
Peru on the south. 

Latin America is a vast region and a region of contrasts. South 
America alone is almost twice as large as Europe. France could be 
placed in that continent thirty times, and there would still be room 
for Germany. Latin America has every climate imaginable, ranging 
from the tropical to the frigid, from the humid to the completely 
arid. Within the boundaries of a single country one may travel from 
tropical jungles to peaks three and almost four miles high, forever 
ice and snow laden. Think of a mountain range extending over 4,000 
miles, with an average height of 13,000 feet, of a river navigable for 
3,000 miles, the entire breadth of one of the largest countries in the 
world. Such phenomena are features of the lands to the south of us. 

Why not start our trip to Latin America with a glance at Cuba, so 
favored by visitors from the United States? Mexico, our nearest 
Latin American neighbor, is discussed from the tourist viewpoint 
elsewhere in this issue.+ 

The largest city of Cuba, and the port through which are received 
approximately two-thirds of the imports of the Republic, is Habana, 
where, upon first entering the harbor, we may see Morro Castle, 
built in the latter part of the sixteenth century, and Cabafias 
Fortress, constructed somewhat later by the Spaniards to guard 
against their country’s many envious and covetous neighbors. 
The city is a harmonious mixture of the ancient and modern, the 
Cathedral, built in the seventeenth century, the sixteenth-century 
Dominican convent and the ancient fortress La Fuerza being near the 
magnificent and imposing new capitol, whose gilded dome may be 








1“ What Mexico Means to the Tourist,” by Eyler N. Simpson, p. 1039. 
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seen glistening from far at sea. One of the attractions of the city is 
the beautiful Malecén Boulevard, a drive which extends for miles 
along the waterfront; the entrance to the harbor is being converted 
into a delightful park. 

One of the most modern features of Cuba, and an outstanding 
example of twentieth-century progress, is the 700-mile Central High- 
way; its two arms extend from the Zero Milestone, a 23-carat 
diamond in the rotunda of the capitol in Habana, one to Pinar del 
Rio in the west of the island, the other for hundreds of miles from 
Habana to Santiago on the eastern seaboard. This highway may 





Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING, HABANA, CUBA 
In 1930 the fagade was slightly remodeled to conform to its appearance in colonial days. The arcade, 


providing a shaded walk, is typical of much Spanish-American architecture. The building was the 
presidential palace until 1920 when the magnificent new palace was completed 


well be counted one of the most modern pieces of road engineering 
in the world. 

From Pinar del Rio, tobacco center of Cuba, through pineapple 
and sugar plantations to Habana, the pleasure of the trip is enhanced by 
the smoothness of the ribbon of concrete highway. From the capital 
eastward, we pass through Matanzas, regarded by many Cubans as 
the most beautiful province of their country, thence on to Santa 
Clara, the capital of this province being built on the site of the old 
Indian town of Cubanacan. From Santa Clara the highway traverses 
the Province of Camagiiey. The capital of this province, bearing the 
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same name, is far from the usual haunts of the tourist, and perhaps 
retains more of the colonial traditions and customs than any other 
city of the Republic. 

At the eastern end of the island is the Province of Oriente, the most 
mountainous section of the Republic, a section replete with history, 
for here was first heard the Grito de Baire, slogan of the War for Inde- 
pendence, and just outside of Santiago, second city of the country 
and principal seaport of the eastern coast, is San Juan Hill, renowned 
for the famous charge of Colonel Roosevelt and his Rough Riders. 

It should be added that the Cuban Government has made it very 
simple for tourists to bring their cars with them. 

From Santiago our course is to Haiti, a scant hundred miles by 
water or air across the Windward Passage. Here we find ourselves in 
an entirely new and different land; a land in which French is the 
language, and which in colonial days was the most highly prized of all 
of France’s overseas possessions. Haiti is a country rich in historic 
tradition, whose rugged coast once sheltered many ships flying the 
skull and cross bones of pirate lore. A foreign resident of Haiti has 
said, ‘‘In all the West Indies there is not a cleaner land, nor one of 
greater natural beauty and more appealing interest.”’ 

The streets of Port au Prince, the capital and largest city, are a 
picture of color, and the Presidential Palace gleaming in the sunlight 
stands out like a sparkling gem. Cap Haitien, on the north coast, is 
of much historical interest. It was near here that the Santa Marta, 
flagship of Columbus, was wrecked in 1492. The timbers were taken 
ashore to build a small settlement which, upon his return a year later, 
Columbus found had been destroyed by the natives. One of the in- 
teresting objects in Port au Prince at the Gendarmerie is the anchor 
of the Santa Maria. 

An excursion from Cap Haitien which should not be missed is that by 
motor and horseback to the ruined palace of Sans Souci and the Citadel 
of Christophe, sometimes called the eighth wonder of the world. Chris- 
topbe was elected President of Haiti following the assassination of 
Dessalines in 1806, but encountering difficulties with his rival Pétion, 
was first proclaimed President of North Haiti and then King Henri I 
in 1811. His seat of government was established at Sans Souci, where 
the extensive ruins, remarkably preserved, are still visible. 

More impressive still are the ruins of the Citadel, built on the peak 
of Bonnet-a- Evéque, or Bishop’s Hat, 2,500 feet above sea level in 
the midst of the jungle, and reached by a well-kept trail. Everything 
used in constructing this stronghold was dragged up the mountain, and 
it is said that 20,000 lives were lost in the undertaking. With walls 
140 feet high, above an abyss of 700 feet, it is an awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle. Legend has it that the engineer for the edifice was hurled from 
its highest parapet at the command of Christophe, in order that the 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
One of the fine official buildings in the capital 








Courtesy of Sumner Welles 


THE CATHEDRAL, SANTO DOMINGO 


Within this sixteenth-century cathedral is the tomb of Columbus 
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secrets of the fortress might remain forever unrevealed. There is also 
a story that to demonstrate the discipline of his men to a British 
admiral, Christophe marched an entire company of his guard from the 
parapet into the abyss below. 

From Port au Prince it is about nine hours by motor over a highway 
constructed but a few years ago to Santo Domingo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic, cradle of Old World civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere, and first permanent European settlement in the New 
World, for Santo Domingo was founded by Columbus himself. 
Here are still plainly visible the ruins of the palace of the first governor 
of Santo Domingo, Diego Columbus, son of Christopher, and until 
modern times there still stood an immense ceiba tree to which the 
great navigator is reported to have moored his flagship. 

In Santo Domingo the visitor will find the oldest cathedral in the 
New World, constructed in the sixteenth century, astriking and typical 
example of the architecture of that period. Within this cathedral 
rest the remains of the great navigator himself, which it is planned to 
move to the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse. At this time plans are 
going forward for the construction of the memorial lighthouse and 
park, and the project will eventually include a landing field for air- 
planes, a basin for seaplanes, a radio station and many other appurte- 
nances. By day the lighthouse will be visible for many miles from 
sea and sky. By night its beams will pierce the darkness, guiding 
navigators of sea and air to the resting place of Columbus—a fitting 
monument to the discoverer of the New World! 

Santo Domingo is indeed a city of history, for one even enters the 
city through the gates used in the days of Spain’s colonial glory, and 
everywhere are seen reminders of ancient times. The ancient for- 
tress of San Geronimo, still in use, to this day retains embedded in 
its ramparts cannon balls fired by Sir Francis Drake’s forces. Many 
residences now occupied have resounded to the clatter of the boots 
and spurs of the Conquistadores, since Santo Domingo was the gath- 
ering place for all expeditions to Mexico and Central and South Amer- 
ica; in her harbor assembled twice a year from all of Spain’s western 
empire the famed galleons, to return to Spain laden with wealth from 
the New World. 

A tour of the Central American Republics may well begin at Puerto 
Barrios, principal Atlantic seaport of Guatemala, northernmost of- 
these five states. From this port come many bunches of that famous 
fruit, the banana. The train to Guatemala City passes first through 
typically tropical country, but as we reach higher ground the vegeta- 
tion is similar to that of temperate climates, for the capital city is 
5,000 feet above sea level. At all the stations are seen venders of 
enticing tropical fruits, such as bananas, pineapples, oranges, and 
mangoes. A stop should be made at Quirigua, 60 miles from Barrios, 
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where are found important remains of the mysterious and once 
flourishing civilization of the Mayas, who built their massive cities 
from Yucatan and Chiapas in Mexico on the north through Guatemala, 
Honduras, and British Honduras. The stele and great bowlders, 
giant, intricately and beautifully carved monoliths, are the archeolo- 
gist’s puzzle and delight, for these are practically the sole source of 
history. But two or three Maya written records are known to 
exist, all manuscripts having been destroyed by order of Bishop 
Landa, of Yucatan, for fear they would tend to lead the natives back 
RUINS OF QUIRIGUA, 
GUATEMALA 
An elaborately carved stela 
at Quirigua, one of the 
older centers of Maya civ- 
ilization which was aban- 
doned during the sixth cen- 
tury when the Mayas mi- 


grated northward into 
Yucatan 





to their ancient idolatrous customs. Here we have the remains of a 
civilization that was old when Europe was passing through the Dark 
Ages, and when most of the North American Continent was unin- 
habited or traversed only by nomadic tribes. 

Guatemala City is surrounded by green hills and volcanoes. On 
one of the heights stands a stone church built the year that the 
Pilgrims were landing at Plymouth, and other ancient buildings dot 
the modern city, which rose again from the ashes of a disastrous 
earthquake not many years ago. Low houses line the streets, close 
to the sidewalk, but when one of the main doors is opened, inside may 
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A PICTURESQUE GUATEMALAN SCENE 


On the Cerro del Carmen, overlooking Guatemala City. The church of which a cupola is seen at the 
right was erected in 1620 


WALA 





Courtesy of R. W. Hebard & Co. 


THE NATIONAL THEATER, SAN SALVADOR 


One of the handsome edifices in the progressive capital of El] Salvador 
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be seen a flower-filled patio. The entire country well merits the 
words of a prominent visitor who said, ‘‘In Guatemala you have the 
grandeur, majesty, and sublimity of towering mountains, the beauty 
of shimmering lakes and turquoise skies; and with all that the subtle 
lure and mystery of ancient ruins and buried cities.” 

One of the most interesting excursions possible is that to Antigua, 
former capital, which before the American Revolution had a popula- 
tion of 80,000; now it is a town of 10,000 inhabitants. In 1773 this 
magnificent city and university center, containing more than 100 
imposing churches and monasteries, was destroyed by earthquake 
and the capital later moved to the present site. Even in ruins the 
architectural monuments are impressive. 

El Salvador, to the south of Guatemala, is reached by highway, 
steamer, rail, or airplane. This, the smallest but the most thickly 
populated Central American Republic, is a compact, flourishing 
country, and owes its prosperity largely to agriculture and mining, 
coffee from El Salvador being famed for its flavor. El Salvador is 
also fortunate in possessing beautiful scenery, the country being 
dotted with lovely lakes and lofty mountains, somewhat similar 
to those of the neighboring republic, Guatemala. 

The capital, San Salvador, is a modern and progressive city, paved 
and drained throughout, with efficient motor bus and taxicab services. 
Its airport is a busy one, being one of the stops on the route of the 
organization maintaining the longest regular schedule in the world. 

El Salvador has within recent years spent large sums for road build- 
ing, and her expenditures have not gone unrewarded, for the country 
is served by a system of highways connecting every city of impor- 
tance. This system will form an important link in the Pan American 
Highway, which it is hoped will be completed as far as the Panama 
Canal within five years, thus opening a vast new territory to commer- 
cial and economic development and to tourist travel. 

From San Salvador a fine highway leads to La Libertad on the 
Pacific coast, principal seaport of the Republic, where a boat may be 
taken for Amapala, Honduras, a few hours journey distant. In 
order to reach Tegucigalpa, it is necessary to go by launch to San Lo- 
renzo on the mainland, as Amapala is situated on Tigre Island, and 
thence by motor car from San Lorenzo. The capital and most im- 
portant city of the country is picturesquely located over 3,000 feet 
above sea level, at the foot of Picacho Mountain. The name ‘‘Tegu- 
cigalpa”’ is of Indian origin, being composed of two words meaning 
‘Silver Hill.” The Honduran capital is the only one in the Western 
Hemisphere that is not connected with its seaports by a railroad, but 
this does not mean that transportation facilities are lacking. As 
previously stated, it is readily accessible from the Pacifie coast, while 
there is a combination motor and rail route to ports on the Atlantic 
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seaboard. In addition, a regular air service, carrying mail, passengers, 
and goods is maintained between Tegucigalpa, San Pedro, and Tela, 
which in turn connects with a weekly service of ships flying north to 
the United States and Mexico and south to all important points. 

The wealth of Honduras is principally in her agriculture, cattle 
raising, and mining, and many of her fertile valleys are reached either 
by rail or motor. Gold and silver mining have been extensively 
developed in many localities. 

If the traveler be of an adventurous nature, a most interesting trip 
can be made to Copan, in the north of Honduras, one of the oldest 
and largest cities of the ancient Mayas. Here is seen the largest 





LOADING BANANAS, TELA, HONDURAS 


Bananas are the republie’s chief product and export 


archeological cross section known in the world, the Copan River 
having cut through the ancient city, revealing over 100 feet below 
the top of the remains the ruins of buildings constructed hundreds of 
years before those visible above ground. The main group consisted 
of an immense mass of courts, plazas, pyramidal structures and stair- 
ways which were added to, enlarged, and built over until the original 
structure can only be observed in the section cut by the river. At 
Copan is also seen the largest sundial in the world, two stele located 
with mathematical precision on hilltops far apart, and many intri- 
cately carved stones depicting priests and scientists of the Mayas 
attending an astronomical congress held at Copan in 503 A. D. 
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AIR VIEW OF MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


The capital and the southern shores of Lake Managua, with Archibald air field in the foreground 


Nicaragua, immediately to the south of Honduras, is next visited. 
From Corinto on the Pacific coast the trip to Managua, the capital, 
is made on the Pacific Railroad,which also passes through Leon and 
extends to Granada. These are both important towns. 

The western section of Nicargua contains more than three-fourths 
of the population, the climate being very healthful, and the land 
quite mountainous, with many fertile valleys. Matagalpa, capital 
of the Department of the same name, about six hours from Managua 
by motor, is situated in a rich, well-watered region with a bracing 
climate and is famous for the grade of coffee grown there. The east- 
ern section of the country is chiefly devoted to the growing and export 
of tropical crops, such as bananas and coconuts, together with the 
exploitation of mahogany and other woods, and gold mines. An evi- 
dence of the faith of capitalists in the future of the country is the 
fact th t at Puerto Cabezas, a port on the Atlantic coast, about 
$5,000,000 is being spent in development of the district. 

From Corinto it is necessary to take a boat to reach Punta Arenas, 
chief port on the Pacific for Costa Rica and popular bathing and 
fishing resort for Costa Rican vacationists. 

The trip by rail to the capital of the country occupies about six 
hours. San Jose, at an altitude of almost 4,000 feet, has a temperate 
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GRAN HOTEL, SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


The main entrance and arcades of the city’s newest hostelry, opened in 1930 


climate, with an average temperature of 68°, and very cool evenings. 
It is noteworthy that the annual temperature variation is but 5°. 

Side by side in the capital may be seen buildings not only Spanish 
in architecture, but actually constructed in colonial times, and those 
of modern days. In the older sections of the city one can walk 
through the streets and easily imagine himself in one of the historic 
towns of Spain. The streets are well surfaced, the sanitation of the 
city has been accomplished, and the numerous small parks in all 
sections add a restful touch. 

Another trip by rail leads to Limon, chief port of the country, located 
on the Caribbean. As the train descends to the seaboard it follows 
the Reventazon River, a gleaming, silver stream broken by many 
waterfalls, and at some points 1,500 feet below as the train skirts a 
cliff. The route passes through country dotted with mountainside 
farms on which coffee, tobacco, sugarcane, and citrus fruits are grown. 
For the last few miles the line follows the sea, and the traveler has a 
beautiful picture of the breakers appearing through groves of palms. 
Limon itself is a busy city, the chief exporting center for bananas and 
coffee, and is visited regularly by steamers from South America, the 
United States, and Europe. 

From Limon we go by water to the Republic containing what has 
been termed ‘‘the greatest liberty that man has taken with Nature,” 
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to Panama and the Canal, the pulse of commerce in the Western 
World. 

Panama City, capital of the Republic, is located on the Pacific. 
A few miles east on a well-paved road are the ruins of old Panama, 
which was destroyed by Henry Morgan, famous buccaneer. To-day 
all that remains of the once flourishing city are the ruins of the 
cathedral, sections of massive walls, and stone arches. No attempt 
was made to rebuild the town, but the earlier buildings of importance 
in the new town show that the Spaniards did not intend to be caught 

BALBOA MONUMENT IN 
PANAMA CITY 
Monument to the great explorer who 
in 1513 crossed the dense forests of 
the Isthmus of Panama and took 


possession of the waters of the 
Pacific in the name of Spain 





Courtesy of Mrs. Thomas M. Reynolds 


napping twice. The walls are of stone, some 4 feet thick, with win- 
dows high above the ground, while the doors are thick and bound 
with iron. 

As the traveler walks through Panama City, he is allured by the 
older section, with its narrow streets, stone arcades, and balconies. 
Tine shops display wares from the four quarters of the globe, and the 
market place is a scene of activity, with the natives from the interior 
offering for sale every tropical fruit imaginable, such as avocadoes, 
mangoes, pineapples, coconuts, and papayas. The last-named fruit 
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LOCKS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


In the foreground the Pedro Miguel Locks, and in the rear the twin Miraflores locks 


is healthful as well as delicious, the essence being extracted and used 
as medicine. In front of Santo Tomas Hospital, facing the Pacific, 
stands a statue of Balboa, gazing out over the sea in mute commemo- 
ration of the moment when over 400 years ago he himself stood 
“silent upon a peak in Darien,” the first man from the Old World to 
view the Pacific. 

Day in and day out ships of every nation are slowly passing through 
the Canal on their voyages to distant lands. Records show that in 
1929 alone 6,785 ships saved thousands of miles by its use. Nor are 
ships of the sea the only means of transportation whose routes center 
here. Ships of the air alight at Panama City and Cristobal on their 
weekly flights from Florida through Central America, where fresh 
planes carry on to Chile, far to the southward, and three times a 
week others arrive at Cristobal after making connections from Texas 
through Central America. Each week another line sends its mes- 
senger from Colombia, Panama’s southern neighbor, and still more 
planes are constantly flying shuttlelike back and forth across the 
isthmus between Panama and Colon. These activities, combined 
with those of the railroad from the east to west entrances of the 
canal, afford a veritable picture of efficient transportation. 

The passage through the canal itself is highly impressive, and one 
may best enjoy from the canopied decks of the ship a view of this 
triumph of man over nature. The trip lasts about eight hours. 
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A statue of Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, occupies the center of the plaza in the city where he was born 


During the course of the passage the ship is raised through three 
locks at Gatun to Gatun Lake, 85 feet. above sea level; crossing the 
lake, the descent to the Pacific is made through one lock at Pedro 
Miguel and two at Mireflores. In passing through one often sees a 
ship in the other lane, slowly bound in the opposite direction for the 
Atlantic and some far distant port. 

The largest port in Venezuela and the one affording easiest access 
to the interior is La Guaira, through which pass practically all the 
exports and imports for the central part of the republic. It is pic- 
turesquely located, with mountains and dull red and green cliffs 
rising directly in the background. 

One of the most beautiful trips through the country is that from 
La Guaira to Caracas by motor. The port and capital are but eight 
miles apart in a direct line; the motor road is 23 miles in length. 
This gives some idea of the engineering difficulties encountered in 
ascending to the capital, 3,000 feet above sea level. The road passes 
directly over the mountains, and as the winding concrete ribbon un- 
folds, the passenger may look to one side and see almost immediately 
beneath the road just traversed. From high in the mountains one may 
observe La Guaira, where the ships in the roadstead appear as children’s 
toys. 
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Caracas, being surrounded ,by mountains, has a temperate climate, 
although it isin the Torrid Zone. It is a city of broad shady avenues, 
brightly colored walls and red-tiled roofs. During the spring, the 
Plaza Bolivar is a paradise of flowers, with hundreds of orchids blooming 
on a single tree. 

The Pantheon in Caracas is a place of pilgrimage to peoples of all 
lands, for here are interred the remains of Simoén Bolivar, the Liberator 
of six republics and the ‘‘ Washington of South America.”’ 

Many trips of interest may be taken over good roads, through fer- 
tile valleys in which flourish coffee, cacao, sugarcane, and to- 
bacco. <A 1-day trip which is becoming increasingly popular with 
tourists visiting Venezuela is that from Caracas to Puerto Cabello. 
The road is paved the entire distance and passes through rugged 
country typical of the Republic. A stop is usually made for lunch at 
Maracay on Lake Valencia, where there is an excellent hotel. The 
trip is then continued to Valencia, second city of the Republic, remi- 
niscent of old Spain, and thence to Puerto Cabello, an important 
shipping and industrial center. 

Colombia, Venezuela’s neighbor to the west, is the only country of 
South America with seaports on both the Caribbean and the Pacific, 
the capital being accessible either from Cartagena or Barranquilla on 
the Atlantic, or from Buenaventura on the Pacific. 

The city of Cartagena is at once a bustling seaport and a sleepy 
town steeped in the glamor of its history. The seaport is ever at 
work, receiving agricultural products from the hinterland to send to 
far-distant countries, and unloading finished goods from the Seven 
Seas to distribute throughout the interior. 

But during the quiet of the brilliant midday sun Cartagena seems 
to dream of its past romance and glory, for it is an ancient city, 
founded by Pedro de Heredia in 1533. Many short excursions may 
be taken to the massive ruined forts, which once bristled with guns 
from now empty parapets. One may peer out from the overhanging 
stone sentry boxes, and well imagine the soldier of royal Spain’s army, 
ever on watch for a sail on the horizon. These forts performed 
valiant but vain service in 1585, when Drake and his men by sheer 
force of numbers scaled the walls and captured the city. 

About 100 miles north of Cartagena along the Caribbean coast 
lies Barranquilla, seven miles up the mouth of the Magdalena. It is 
the port where one-half of the foreign commerce of Colombia is 
transacted. 

From Barranquilla begins a journey nine days long up the Magda- 
lena to reach Bogota, the capital. It is not possible to go the entire 
distance by boat; a train is taken at La Dorada, which passes through 
Beltran and Girardot before reaching the capital city. 
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What a difference if the voyage is taken by plane! Instead of nine 
days or more, the trip lasts eight hours or less. The company which 
operates this line offers one of the most successful commercial air 
services of the world. The first route to be flown was that from 
Barranquilla to Girardot, but planes of this organization now fly to 
many other cities of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, and 
Panama. 

From the plane one can realize why the trip by boat is so long, for 
in many places the river doubles back on itself. As the airship flies 
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In 1608 the city of Cartagena 
was chosen as the seat of 
an ecclesiastical tribunal 
with jurisdiction over all 

‘the lands surrounding the 
Caribbean with the excep- 
tion of Central America 
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close to the river, hosts of alligators may be seen sliding into the 
muddy waters, their sleep in the sun on the mud banks disturbed by 
the roar of the motor. From Barranquilla to Girardot every imagi- 
nable kind of country is seen. Near El Banco is flat land covered with 
myriads of lagoons and shallow lakes. Further on a stop is made at 
Barranca Bermeja, alone the Magdalena, a center for petroleum 
production and refining. From here to Cartagena there stretches for 
hundreds of miles a pipe line, which is capable of carrying 40,000 
barrels of oil a day to the port and the waiting ships. Until recently 
it was necessary to end the trip by air at Girardot, and continue by 
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PATIO OF SAN FRANCISCO CONVENT, QUITO, ECUADOR 


The atmosphere of colonial days lingers in this charming patio, pictured by the Spanish 
artist Roura Oxandaberro 


train for several hours to reach the capital city, but 1t 1s now possible 
to fly directly to Bogota. 

Bogota is an historic city, having been founded in 1538, and its 
250,000 inhabitants make it the metropolis of the Republic. Long 
renowned for its culture, it is often called the Athens of South 
America. Here may be found a fine presidential palace, capitol, 
national library, university, and other substantial and imposing 


buildings. : 
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The traveler need not fear the heat. Though the city is relatively 
close to the Equator, the average temperature is 50° F., as the city 
is more than 8,000 feet above the sea and surrounded by mountains. 

To reach Ecuador, to the south of Colombia, one may proceed by 
the other trade route from Bogota, a combination motor and rail 
trip to Buenaventura, Colombia’s chief Pacific port, busy in the export 
of coffee, gold, and platinum, and thence to Guayaquil, by air or 
water. Ecuador takes its name from the Equator, which crosses it. 

From a city shunned by the visitor because of disease to one of the 
healthiest is the record of Guayaquil. Even during the present 
century, if a person was known to have visited Guayaquil, on reaching 
another port he was rushed off to quarantine, closely examined, and 
his clothes and effects were thoroughly fumigated. Owing to the 
efforts of several physicians of the Republic and others especially 
commissioned for the task of sanitation, this condition is now one of 
the past, and Guayaquil bears the rating of an A-—1 port according 
to the Pan American Sanitary Code. 

Guayaquil is situated about 30 miles from the Pacific, up the 
Guayas River, and from here to Europe, North America, and Asia 
go Ecuador’s contributions to world trade, including cacao, tagua 
nuts to make our buttons, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and tropical fruits. 

Snow on the Equator? Seemingly incredible, but true. When 
visibility is good, the snow-mantled peak of Chimborazo, miles high, 
is seen from Guayaquil. It rises almost a hundred miles north of the 
city and about 150 miles south of the Equator. The journey to 
Quito, the Capital, may be accomplished only by rail, a distance 
of 288 miles from Guayaquil, over a line which is one of the engi- 
neering feats of the world. During the second 50 miles of the trip the 
train ascends over 10,500 feet, and at times is traveling two miles 
above sea level, before it ‘‘descends”’ to Quito at a mere altitude of 
9,300 feet. One hundred thousand people living nearer the sky than 
the hospice of St. Bernard in the Alps! The trip offers a treat of 
scenic splendor never forgotten. Before reaching Quito Chimborazo 
and five other monarchs of the Andes are seen; Tungurahua Voicano, 
the lowest, is almost 17,000 feet high. 

Quito’s people have great reverence for both religion and learning. 
The city has many sumptuous churches, especially notable for ex- 
quisite wood carving, one of the arts for which Spanish America is 
indebted to the mother country. In Caspicara Ecuador had a sculptor 
in wood comparable to the great Montafiés of Spain. The University 
at Quito is one of the oldest in the Western Hemisphere, and to- 
day, as it was in colonial days, is an important seat of learning in 
South America. 

Travelers to Peru usually land at Callao, its largest port and one 
of the finest on the Pacific coast. Upon entering the harbor, one 
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may see the towers of Lima, the capital, about 8 milesinland. Exten- 
sive improvements are being made in the port works, and this activity, 
combined with the routine ship traffic and the naval and submarine 
base on San Lorenzo Island in the harbor, makes of Callao a busy 
center. 

Lima, christened ‘‘City of the Kings,” in honor of the Kings of 
Spain, is but a short ride by motor, train, or trolley from Callao. 
Now a city of over 300,000, it was founded by Pizarro in 1535 and 
was Spain’s capital in South America. The explorer’s body, in a 
mummified condition, may still be seen in the cathedral. 


9) 





THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE, LIMA, PERU 


An imposing modern building of colonial style 


While settlers in the United States were still living in log cabins 
and existing by their skill as hunters, Lima was a thriving city, a 
center of learning and brilliant society. Fourscore years before the 
founding of Harvard University, students were attending San Marcos 
University, most ancient seat of learning in the Western Hemisphere. 
Sections of Lima still remind one of colonial days. The city is 
sprinkled with plazas containing fountains and gardens. Many fine 
old Spanish houses with massive and deeply carved doorways and 
overhanging balconies are to be seen; convents and churches are of 
storied age. The presidential palace was once the residence of the 
Spanish Viceroy; the cathedral is beautiful with intricate carvings on 
priceless woods. 
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Do not believe from this that the City of the Kings lives on its 
history. It is a city of the future as well as of the past. Trade is 
active; the avenues are smoothly paved and of the widest; some of 
the new streets are 120 feet in width. Lima’s golf courses are excel- 
lent. Tennis and polo are popular, and the luxurious country club is 
unexcelled. 

Mollendo, southernmost Peruvian port of importance, is the only 
city having rail connections into southern Peru. These run to Cuzco 
and to Puno on Lake Titicaca. 

From Mollendo the train climbs the Andes to Arequipa, second 
city of Peru, built at the foot of snow-covered Mount Misti, rising 
19,000 feet into the sky, with Chachani and Pichu-Pichu standing 
guard on either side. Harvard University and Arequipa, Peru, may 
seem far apart; however, the two are closely related, for so clear is 
the air at Arequipa that the university has located an astronomical 
observatory there. This bas gained considerable prominence through 
discoveries made by astronomers connected with that institution. 

From Arequipa the train proceeds to Juliaca, at one time traveling 
nearly three miles above sea level. From Juliaca the line turns 
north and descends to Cuzco, located in a valley at an altitude of 
11,500 feet. 

It was from Cuzco that the Inca Emperors ruled their enormous 
empire, extending from Colombia on the north to Chile on the south. 
That the Incas were a powerful and progressive people is evidenced 
by the ruins of temples, fortresses, and numerous irrigation works. 
The Temple of the Sun, one of the most imposing remains, is in the 
midst of the present city. The climate here is extremely dry, prac- 
tically all of the rain being precipitated on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. However, the Incas remedied this condition with much 
labor and engineering skill through their irrigation works, and many 
present-day inhabitants water their farms by the handiwork of their 
proud forefathers. 

To reach Bolivia from the ancient Inca capital, it is necessary to 
return by train to Juliaca and proceed a short distance farther to 
Puno. This is a Peruvian port on Lake Titicaca, a body of fresh 
water over 100 miles long and 60 miles wide. From Puno one goes 
by comfortable steamer 100 miles across the lake to Guaqui, in 
Bolivia. 

During the trip across Lake Titicaca the two sacred isles of the Sun 
and the Moon are seen. Upon the isle of the Sun may be seen the 
~ rock, most hallowed spot of the Incas where, according to one legend, 
Manco Ceapac and his wife, children of the Sun and founders of the 
Incan monarchy, were set upon the earth. Upon these and many 
other islands ruins of Incan civilization are still visible. 
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Traveling westward by train from Guaqui, La Paz, the chief city of 
Bolivia, bursts into view with startling suddenness. The track 
draws close to a precipice, and La Paz is seen spread out 1,000 feet 
below. An electric trolley is taken for the trip into the city, and as it 
winds its way downward, the city loses its toylike appearance. The 
streets are shining channels, for it is the law that each house must 
be painted once a year and the street in front swept once a day. 
Llamas, strange, woolly creatures, smaller cousins to the camel, and 
the beasts of burden of the Peruvian and Bolivian highlands, may be 








Photograph by I. F. Scheeler 


POTOSI, BOLIVIA 


Tower of the Jesuits, with the Cerro de Potosi dominating the background. The mines in the vicinity of 
this city have been famed for the production of silver since 1554 


seen marching everywhere through the streets, which are enlivened 
with the bright colors of the Indian dress. 

Sunday is the day of importance in La Paz. It is, of course, the 
Sabbath, but it is also market day, which means much more than 
merely buying provisions. Each Sunday the population of the city 
is swelled by hundreds of natives, who travel 25 and even 50 miles to 
display their products and barter for their few necessities. 

Not only are the people partial to high colors, but nature herself seems 
to have endowed this highland country with brilliance. In the market 
place can be seen yellow corn, of course, but rarely does one see blue, 
red, and black corn such as that displayed in the markets of Bolivia. 
Red, white, pink, and yellow potatoes are sold by the ‘“‘pile,” for 
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scales are largely an unknown quantity to the Indian. Bananas, 
oranges, lemons, apricots, white grapes of enormous size, tuna, fruit 
of the cactus, are all brought to town by the natives from tropical 
regions many miles distant. 

Far older than the Incan, probably the most ancient civilization of 
the Americas, is that of the prehistoric race which once held sway at 
Tiahuanaco, not far from La Paz. The ruins are about 10 miles from 
Lake Titicaca, but the stone piers at the water’s edge indicate that the 
city either was connected with the lake or extended to its shores. 
The ancient city occupied hundreds of acres over which are now 
scattered innumerable carved monoliths weighing many tons. A 
mystery shrouded by scores of centuries is the source of the stones, 
for to-day there are no quarries for long distances which could supply 
them in this great size. 

En route by train from La Paz to Antofagasta, one of Chile’s prin- 
cipal ports, we pass through Oruro, the Chicago of Bolivia and center 
of tin mining, Bolivia’s most famous industry. 

Chile is one of the most peculiarly shaped countries of the world. 
For more than 2,600 miles, farther than from San Francisco to New 
York, it extends along the west coast of South America, bounded on 
the east by the highest peaks of the Andes, and for 1,500 miles the 
Chilean State Railways wind through the center of the country, with 
rail connections to more than two dozen seaports. At no point is the 
country more than 250 miles wide. 

Iquique, about 230 miles north of Antofagasta, and the latter city 
are, respectively, the second and third most important ports, Iquique 
important for nitrate and its by-product, iodine, and Antofagasta for 
nitrate and copper. 

Sailing into Valparaiso, whether by day or by night, the passenger 
sees a beautiful picture. By day, before entering the irregular half- 
circle of the harbor, one beholds the terraced city with its many 
beautiful residences against a range of mountains. By night, from 
one arm of the harbor to the other, the city appears as an endless 
chain of twinkling lights extending far up into the hills, many of the 
lights seeming to hang mysteriously in mid-air. 

A short ride from Valparaiso is Vifia del Mar, a famous seaside 
resort and a city in itself, visited not only by Chileans, but also by 
many people from distant Argentina. Here is offered every facility 
for the delight of the vacation seeker, such as race courses, swimming 
pools, club houses, and golf courses. 

Where is the man who has not read the celebrated story of Robinson 
Crusoe, and as a boy, imagined himself on a desert island, clothed 
himself with skins and surrounded himself with animals, with his Man 
Friday his only human companion? It is safe to say that there are 
few youths who have never read this famous piece of fiction, but how 
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many actually know the location of the island which was the scene of 
Robinson Crusoe’s adventures? 

Geographically known as Mas a Tierra, but much more famous as 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe’s Island,’’ it forms part of the Juan Fernandez 
group, which is about 30 hours from Valparaiso by boat. Tourists 
may still visit the cave in which Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of 
Robinson Crusoe, lived for more than four years in seclusion, and may 
climb to the summit of El Yunque, where for all those lonely months 
he scanned the Pacific for sight of a sail. 

Slightly more than a hundred miles inland by rail from Valparaiso 
is Santiago, capital of Chile and fourth largest city of South America. 
Occupying a wide plain, it has for a background the snow-covered 
Andes, and is one of the most picturesquely situated cities of the 
Continent. Under certain atmospheric conditions, in the late after- 
noon when the mist begins to rise, the peaks of the Andes, with their 
mantles of snow still shining in the last rays of the sun, seem to hover 
close to the city, producing an awe-inspiring sight. 

The National Library containing the famous collection of books 
and manuscripts on American colonial history presented by the late 
José Toribio Medina, the art museum, and the university are among 
the leading cultural institutions. La Moneda, the president’s palace, 
dates from colonial times. It is an enormous building, covering an 
entire block and having several patios. 

The journey by rail or water from Chile to Argentina is one never 
to be forgotten. Leaving Valparaiso by water, the ship proceeds 
southward, threading its way among the mountainous islets, the 
entire voyage to Buenos Aires taking two weeks or slightly less. 
The most exciting part is the trip through the Straits of Magellan. 
Even now with steam and motor ships, the passage is made with 
utmost care, for the treacherous, changing currents are strong, and 
there is an ever-present danger of hidden reefs. Imagine the trials 
of Magellan with his tiny caravels, and the courage of the skippers 
of the clipper ships, who made the passage time and again without 
mishap. On the voyage to Buenos Aires there is usually only one 
call, which is at Magallanes, southernmost port of Chile, formerly 
known as Punta Arenas but now renamed for the intrepid Por- 
tuguese navigator. 

The trip by rail from Santiago to Buenos Aires over the famous 
Transandine Railway is an event equally stimulating, although the 
entire journey lasts less than 40 hours. The Chilean State Railways 
extend to Los Andes, which is quickly reached, since Chile is a narrow 
country. From Los Andes, the narrow-gage road of the Chilean 
Transandine Line goes on to the Chilean frontier. From Portillo 
to the mouth of the tunnel at the backbone of the Cordilleras one 
encounters along the way some of the most stupendous scenery of the 
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world. Flowers of every brilliant hue interspersed with cactus brighten 
the rough countryside. This gradually gives way to towering, pointed 
piles of rock rising thousands of feet into the heavens. First the peaks 
are snow-covered, then entire mountains are mantled in white, and we 
catch a glimpse of mighty Acongagua, highest of the monarchs of the 
Western Hemisphere, sheathed in a mantle of spotless white. At 
an altitude of almost 10,500 feet, the train enters a tunnel nearly 
2 miles long, approximately bisected by the frontier between Chile 
and Argentina, while overhead the mountain extends skyward for 
another 3,000 feet. 








THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


The voyage from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires is a thrilling experience for even the inveterate traveler 


The train then descends to Puente del Inca in Argentina. From 
here excursions are made by many travelers to the famous statue of 
the Christ of the Andes atop La Cumbre Pass on the Argentine- 
Chilean frontier. It was unveiled in 1904, and bears the inscription 
in Spanish, ‘“‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than the 
peoples of Argentina and Chile break the peace which they have 
sworn to maintain at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.”’ 

Following the Tupungato Valley toward Mendoza, the train con- 
tinues to descend. In sharp contrast to the beautiful Chilean land- 
scape, the country is at first rocky and barren, because of the absence 
of rainfall, the clouds from the Pacific striking the cool Chilean slopes 
of the Andes and depositing their moisture there. Finally the train 
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emerges from the foothills and travels through the lovely Mendoza 
Valley, and on arriving at the city bearing that name broad-gage 
trains are resumed. More than 600 miles west of Buenos Aires, the city 
of Mendoza has over 70,000 inhabitants, and is situated in one of 
the most fertile valleys of the country. For miles around may be 
seen vineyards and orchards. Wine making is an important industry. 

Of less world fame, perhaps, than Napoleon’s crossing of the Alps, 
but a more arduous and difficult task, was Gen. San Martin’s crossing 
of the Andes in 1817 to aid the Chileans in their fight for freedom. 
Here at Mendoza is a statue of the general to commemorate the feat. 





Photograph by Arthur Bauer 


A SECTION OF THE PORT OF BUENOS AIRES 


The harbor always presents a scene of great activity 


From Mendoza the train speeds eastward toward Buenos Aires, 
passing through the pampas, cattle country and “‘bread basket’’ of 
Argentina. From the train glimpses may be caught of the gauchos, 
swarthy cowboys of Argentina, as much at home on a horse as any- 
one in the world. 

Finally the train arrives in Buenos Aires, largest city of South 
America and sixth largest of the world, a city which has increased 
from 300,000 in 1880 to well over 2,000,000 to-day, and above all 
a city of progress and of the future. Buenos Aires is older than any 
town in the United States, for it was founded in 1536. 

It is futile to attempt to describe in a few lines points of interest 
in a magnificent city such as Buenos Aires. The main artery of 
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the city is the Avenida de Mayo, a tree-lined boulevard 120 feet 
wide and a mile in length, with the Plaza de Mayo at one end and the 
capitol at the other. A visit might be made to the imposing Bolsa 
de Comercio, seat of the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange, which has 
a membership of over 5,000, or to the great new building of La 
Prensa, one of the city’s newspapers, notable among the world’s great 
dailies-not only for its excellent news, but also for its free library, 
lectures, classes, and welfare service. Excursions might be taken to 
any or all of the six museums, which specialize in subjects ranging 
from history to agriculture, and a glimpse of the Casa Rosada or 
Pink House, home of the President, should not be missed. The 
great port, of admirable construction, offers berths to many of the 
ships of the world, and towering grain elevators, electric cranes, and 
all the apparatus of modern commerce proclaim the importance of 
Buenos Aires in world trade. 

If the traveler is interested in sports, a card may be secured to one 
of the nine golf clubs in the suburbs. Tennis courts are numerous, 
football games are frequent, and the visitor has opportunities to see 
polo played by the famous Argentine teams. If the tourist wishes 
to learn something of the environs of Buenos Aires, he may visit the 
numerous seaside resorts and suburbs. But a few miles from Buenos 
Aires is El Tigre, famous for its yacht regattas and clubs, while a short 
distance by train from the city is Mar del Plata with its delightful 
beaches. 

Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, is easily reached in three and a half 
days by steamers plying the Rio dela Plata and Parana, or the journey 
may be made in somewhat less time by rail. Located far from other 
large cities, Asuncion has retained much of the Spanish colonial 
atmosphere; it is old, older than the Argentine capital, for from 
the former city went settlers to reestablish Buenos Aires. Many 
of the buildings and private residences resemble those of Spain. The 
latter are often of unimposing exterior but have attractive and beauti- 
fully furnished interiors with charming patios where fountains play. 
Orange blossoms and roses are everywhere in Asuncion. 

The Falls of Iguazu—what does this phrase mean to the reader? 
To few does it bring to mind the thrilling spectacle of the great 
cataracts of the Iguazu in the midst of the virgin jungle, far to the 
east of Asuncion, on the boundary between Argentina and Brazil. 
On descending the Paraguay, a side trip by steamer may be made to 
the Falls, which are on a tributary of the Parana. From Asuncion 
it is necessary to go by boat down the Paraguay River to its con- 
fluence with the Parana, and thence up the latter to the Iguazu. 
Higher than Niagara, nearly two miles wide, the Falls of Iguazu 
are supreme. 
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En route by rail from Asuncion to Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 
the road passes through some of Paraguay’s richest agricultural regions. 
Villarrica, the first important city reached, is a center for farming and 
cattle raising. On the border between Paraguay and Argentina the 
train stops at Encarnacion, where a ferry must be taken to cross the 
Parana to Posadas on the Argentine frontier. From Encarnacion 
are shipped great quantities of tobacco, hides, timber,and maté. The 
latter product, often known as ‘“‘ Paraguayan tea,’ replaces tea and cof- 
fee in many localities of South America. 

From Posadas in Argentina the train travels southward, following 
the course of the Uruguay River. At Concordia the journey through 
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CONSTITUTION PLAZA, ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 


In the center of the plaza is a monument commemorating the adoption of the constitution 


Argentina is ended, as the Uruguay River is crossed to Salto, an impor- 
tant agricultural and cattle market and rail center of Uruguay. 

Uruguay, smallest of the South American Republics, but at the 
same time one of the most progressive, has been favored with a rich 
soil. Nature has carved for her many inviting harbors, and through- 
out her country Uruguay has been blessed with numerous streams 
and an even, temperate climate for her highly productive lands. 
Practically 90 per cent of the country is devoted to cattle and sheep 
raising; there are approximately 10,000,000 cattle and 20,000,000 
sheep within her borders, or about 5 cattle and 10 sheep for every one 
of her 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
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Montevideo, the handsome, modern capital whose population is 
about one-third that of the entire country, is located on the Rio de la 
Plata and is the nucleus around which center the affairs of the country. 
Near Montevideo are located many of the packing plants where cattle 
and sheep are killed and prepared for shipment, and to Montevideo 
come the vast majority of products from the interior to be exported. 

Busy as the city is, Montevideo has well provided itself with facili- 
ties for play and enjoyment. The Prado is one of its delightful parks, 
sprinkled with shady walks, cool lakes and lagoons, with rolling expanses 
of precisely kept lawns. Here is a variety of flowers never imag- 





A PARTIAL VIEW OF MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Conspicuous in this air view are the Plaza de la Independencia, with the statue of General Artigas, the 
national hero, and the city’s highest structure, the Savola office building 


ined, and the roses! More than 800 varieties! Visitors whose desires 
turn to bathing need go no farther than the Montevideo suburbs. 
Los Pocitos, Ramirez, and Carrasco Beaches, which are only three of 
the many surrounding the capital, are among the finest in the world. 

We have seen something of the West Indies. We have visited 
Central America. We have glanced at the countries of the Carib- 
bean. We have sailed down the west coast of South America and 
snatched a glimpse of the southernmost countries of this hemisphere. 
We are homeward bound, with thousands, of miles of sailing to the 
north before crossing the Equator, and now we shall visit a country 
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larger in area than the United States, a nation destined to take an 
increasingly important place among the nations of the world. 

Four-fifths the size of Europe, Brazil has stupendous riches. Into 
one of her states Great Britain could be dropped five times, with room 
to spare. The Amazon River, almost 3,500 miles in length, fed by 
more than a thousand large tributaries, flows the entire width of the 
country and empties into the Atlantic a volume of water four times 
that of the Mississippi. Within Brazil’s borders there are a soil 
and climate suitable for growing almost every conceivable crop, 
from coffee to corn. Her mineral resources are prodigious in both 
volume and variety. Her iron deposits are said to be among the 
ereatest of the world. 

Did you have a cup of coffee this morning? If you did, there are 
seven chances out of ten that it came from Brazil, and it was probably 
shipped from Santos, greatest coffee port of the world. Day in and 
day out, there is ceaseless activity in loading coffee for export. Some 
is loaded by hand, a tireless chain of men trotting up the gangplank 
with the 132-pound bags, depositing them, and trotting back for more; 
and some is loaded by an endless belt, thousands of bags going aboard 
each hour. 

The center of the land of plenty where this vast crop originates is 
Sao Paulo, about three hours inland by motor or train, through 
jungle laden with orchids. S&o Paulo contributes largely to Brazilian 
commerce and industry. It closely resembles the cities of the United 
States, with modern, wide streets, and efficient transportation services. 
The commercial section is easily distinguished by its 15, 20, and 25 
story modern buildings, smart shops and stores with attractive 
window displays. 

The Avenida Paulista, lined with beautiful buildings, presents an 
imposing sight. The Municipal Theater with its seven floors seats 
more than 2,000 people. The Ypiranga Museum is filled with exam- 
ples of Brazilian art and relics of history. Throughout the city 
may be seen the palatial mansions of the greatest coffee growers of 
the world. 

By various modern means of transportation, the traveler may go 
from Sao Paulo, commercial center of Brazil, to Rio de Janeiro, Fed- 
eral capital, pride of Brazil, and the most picturesquely situated port 
in the world, bar none. One may go by motor and arrive before the 
train which left SAo Paulo at the same hour. One may go by plane 
and arrive before either. But only by boat does one see Rio as it 
should be seen for the first time. 

As the ship passes through the narrow straits into Guanabara Bay, 
the traveler knows not where to look. Probably the first height to 
impress the traveler is Pao de Assucar (Sugar Loaf Mountain), nature’s 
thousand-foot granite monument to indicate that Rio is at hand. 
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Behind the city the mountains have gathered close for its protection, 
and above all towers Corcovado (the Hunchback), who at night rears 
his mighty hump, a silent, black, and ever-watchful guardian. 

No description of Rio can adequately depict her charms. Her 
location is superb. Her buildings are among the most magnificent in 
the world. Her avenues are spacious and beautiful. At Copacabana 
and Flamengo Beaches one finds pleasure and enjoyment reigning 
supreme, and from the heights of Sugar Loaf and Corcovado one 
sees views never to be forgotten. Excursions unique for beauty may 
be taken from Rio, including the drive over a masterpiece of highway ” 
engineering to Petropolis, from where one sees fair Rio far below us 
in her beautiful setting. Chapters and even books may be written 
to give the story of the city, but to know Rio one must go there. 

In and between the countries of the Western Hemisphere every 
mode of transportation has been improved during the past few years. 
Many highways connecting the countries, and within the republics 
themselves, have been constructed. New rail routes have been com- 
pleted. One may now travel by boat from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro in 12 days, to Buenos Aires in 17, and from New York to 
Valparaiso in 16, stopping at the principal ports en route. But the 
greatest advance has been made in the field of aviation, a method of 
transportation eminently adapted to Latin America, where construc- 
tion of railroads and highways is costly owing to the difficult topog- 
raphy of theland. The South American Continent is now practically 
encircled by regular air services. From the United States to Mexico 
and Central America planes fly on schedules as carefully maintained 
as those of trains, and the West Indies form an important link in the 
air route between the United States and the east coast of South 
America. There are to-day approximately a score of air services 
operating in and to Latin America, and with these facilities, in addi- 
tion to those of water, rail, and highway, the bonds of friendship 
uniting the American Republics are being steadily strengthened. 


The Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union has 
available for free distribution a limited supply of a bibliography for 
travelers and students. This is entitled Selected List of Books on Latin 
America, Bibliographic Series No. 4 (mimeographed). 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1931 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June 30, | July 10 | Raymond Davis, consul at 
1931. Rosario. 
Restriction of use of postal cards_-__-__----------------------- July 18 | A. M. Warren, consul at Buenos 
Aires. 
Inauguration of terminal grain elevator at Rosario___--_- _..-| July 21} Raymond Davis, consul at 
Rosario. 
Argentine export taxes for the month of August, 1931_____-__ Aug. 1 | A. M. Warren, consul at Buenos 
Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
Excerpt from report on the general conditions prevailing in | June 25 | Chargé d’affaires, La Paz. 
Bolivia for the period May 16 to June 15, 1931. 
BRAZIL 
Review of commerce and industries for the Santos Consular | July 18 | Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul at 
District, quarter ended June 30, 1931. Santos. 
Excerpt from review of commerce and industries, quarter | July 23 | C. R. Cameron, consul general 
ended June 30, 1931. (Legislative changes—State laws.) at Sao Paulo. 
Coffee exports from Rio de Janeiro during the quarter ended | Aug. 6 | Samuel T. Lee, consul general at 
June 30, 1931, and market conditions in Brazil. Rio de Janeiro. 
CHILE 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June 30, | July 22 | Edward B. Rand, vice consul at 
1931. : | Antofagasta. 
Watches used by railways of Chile_________- Se CE ace NE Aug. 7} Thomas D. Bowman, consul 
general at Santiago. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June 30, | July 22 Eli Taylor, vice consul at Carta- 
1931. gena. 
Translation of Law 88 of 1931, Adopting a Plan of National | July 29 | Legation, Colombia. 
Highways. 
Summaries of Law 93 of July 9, 1931, Promoting the Exploita- |.--do..-_-- Do. 
tion of Forest Products. 
COSTA RICA 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June 30, | July 12 | Thomas J. Maleady, vice consu 
1931. at Port Limon. ; 
Presidential decree of July 25, 1931, amplifying the program | July 28 | Legation, San Jose. 
of the extraordinary session of Congress. 
Annual report of the director of the Banco de Costa Rica_--| July 30 | David J. D. Myers, consul at 
San Jose. 
Report on pure coffee law of Costa Rica_____..--__---------- July 12 Do. 
Costa Rican currency circulation during July, 1931__-_-__---- Aug. 14 Do. 
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Reports received to September 5, 1931—-Continued 








Subject Date Author 
ECUADOR 
1931 
Copy of “Revista del Departamento de Agricultura del | May 7) Wm. D. Moreland, jr., vice con- 
Ecuador,’’ March, 1931. sul at Guayaquil. 
Excerpt from report on general conditions prevailing in | July 1 | Legation, Quito. 
Ecuador during June, 1931. 
Production of Ecuadorean petroleum refineries January- | Aug. 4 | Harold D. Clum, consul general 
June, 1931. at Guayaquil. 
EL SALVADOR 
Legislature authorizes negotiation for million-dollar loan____| July 22) F. P. Latimer, jr., vice consul 
at San Salvador. 
GUATEMALA 
Law governing the use of Government lands________________ Aug. 10 | Legation, Guatemala. 
HAITI 
Financial forecast for the month of July_____________________ Aug. 14 | Legation, Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended June 30, | July 20 | Thomas C. Wasson, vice consul 
1931. at Puerto Cortes. 
ND Yop oon eae saa aere cee eee rss on SSE 2 ALR 0 PSE aa Ee ben Onatets Kenneth S. Stout, vice consul at 
Tela. 
MEXICO 
Proposal for establishment of free ports____-_________________ July 27 | Milton P. Thompson, vice con- 
sul at Mexico City. 
VENEZUELA 
Installation‘of Children’s) Hospital- 2s -= es Aug. 5|H. C. von Struve, consul at 
Caracas. 
New super radio station inaugurated by the Government at |___do_____ Legation, Caracas. 
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BOGOTA 


By Dr. Fasio Lozano Torrisos 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia in the United States 


HE task of describing a city is difficult. One errs by too many 
details or by too little information, from love or from indifference. 
I will endeavor to keep the balance even. 

Notwithstanding the gradual demolition of old residences to make 
room for elaborate edifices of modern type, Bogota still preserves in 
its general aspect the characteristics of ancient Spanish cities. Most 
of the houses are low, with eaves projecting over the street, and 
one still finds many a wrought-iron window grating bright with 
plants and flowers, which evokes in the traveler a memory of the most 
characteristic sections of Cordova and Seville. 

The streets are as a rule narrow and thronged with people. For 
the citizen of Bogota as for the classic Athenian, the street and plaza 
are places not only of transit, but also of meeting and appointment. 
On the corners of the most important thoroughfares groups are con- 
tinually forming to discuss now the latest news of politics or govern- 
ment, now the basic principles of philosophy or esthetics. This very 
individual custom of assembly in the open air in the midst of the incon- 
veniences of traffic attracts the attention of tourists who, nevertheless, 
do not fathom the deep significance which this traditional life of the 
agora has had in the history of Colombia. In fact, few cities in the 
world have so quick and perspicacious a critical sense as Bogota. 
There public opinion is alive and vivid, instead of standardized by 
Government, press, or demagogue. The most pompous politician 
would not dare make an address in Bogota before measuring, weighing, 
and analyzing it several times, for good taste has in every listener a 
jealous champion, capable of disciplining an offender by an almost 
imperceptible smile; nor would the boldest financier dare to carry out 
surreptitious negotiations, for the public of Bogota is a thousand- 
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THE COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE STILL LINGERS IN BOGOTA 


Upper: The Church of San Diego. Lower: Statue of Rufino Cuervo, distinguished philologist and 
grammarian, i . 
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As the discussion of subjects of general interest has become a 
fundamental institution of the Colombian capital, it 1s not precisely 
castigation by public opinion which is effective as an educational 
agent, but rather the preventive power arising from the scrutiny of 
all public acts; it is the fear of the judgment of the street-corner 
agoras, a judgment from which there is no appeal. 

The dress of both men and women in Bogota is characterized by 
restraint. The year round they wear dark-colored attire, cut ele- 
gantly but never conspicuously. And the interiors of their houses 
have that stamp of sobriety and distinction which is found in patrician 
homes in Europe. An atmosphere of good taste seems to permeate 
Bogota, from the light haze of its sky to the chaste and soaring genius 
of its sons. 

The aspect of the city as a whole is not really beautiful. Modern 
buildings have not been confined as a rule to new districts, as is usual 
in European and American cities, but have been interspersed among 
ancient structures; and because of the disparity of style and height 
between the old and the new, the city has for the great part lost its 
romantic and picturesque personality, without having been com- 
pletely changed into a modern town. Thus next to colonial low- 
roofed dwellings with wide balconies rise unadorned edifices similar 
to American skyscrapers, and in the brusque contrast between the 
two styles of architecture the good qualities of both are cast into the 
shade. There remain, nevertheless, old corners which enshrine all 
the poetry of art and of ancient memories, and which Bogota takes 
pride in preserving as necessary and well-loved links between what 
is past and what is to come. Such are, among others, the patio of 
Santo Domingo, the Little Plaza of San Carlos, the ancestral home of 
the Marquises of San Jorge and, above all, the storied Church of 
San Diego. Among modern structures perhaps the most noteworthy 
is the capitol, built in pure Ionic style of the lovely native stone, 
brown veined with gold. The classic lines of this edifice make it one 
of the most beautiful in Hispanic America. 

Founded in 1538 by the Granadan conquistador Don Gonzalo 
Jiménez de Quesada under the name of Santa Fe, the new town was 
raised two years later to the rank of city by the Emperor Charles V, 
and soon became the most important center of population in all 
the territory now called Colombia. Thirteen years earlier, in 1525, 
Santa Marta, Colombia, had been founded; after Panama, this is the 
most ancient Spanish city on the American continent. From Santa 
Marta set out the expedition which almost 800 miles away and at an 
altitude of 8,500 feet above the sea found its enterprise rewarded by 
the discovery of the Plain of Bogota. 

The dangers and adventures met in conquering the interior of the 
country deserve to be sung by an epic poet, for the heroism of the 
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Spaniards in that enterprise assumes fantastic and mythical propor- 
tions and is worthy to be set beside the noblest deeds of the Thad. 

The conquistadores found on the plateau of Bogota the third 
indigenous empire of America. The civilization of the Chibchas was 
not so advanced in art and political institutions as that of the Incas 
and Mayas. They made their buildings of wood instead of erecting 
monumental stone structures like those in Peru and Mexico; and the 
sculptures which have come down to us show neither the expressive- 
ness nor the technical skill of Aztec and Incan works. But 
nevertheless in the interior of the country there was an organized 
empire, with definite social institutions, a religion of sumptuous wor- 
ship, an ancient wealth of traditions and legends, and advanced mani- 
festations of art and industry which may be appreciated in textiles 
and tunjos, small sculptures in gold. Of all this civilization there 
remain but slight traces: The Spaniard enslaved the conquered 
Indian, burned his temples, seized his riches, and the race slowly 
grew less in the land which had been its own and which it later culti- 
vated for its masters. But those were crimes ‘‘of the age and not of 
Spain.” 

Governed successively by oidores, presidents, and viceroys, Santa 
Fe—later called Santa Fe de Bogota, the last word being a corruption 
of the indigenous name of Bacat&—passed through two and a half 
centuries of somnolent colonial life. The incomparable pleasantness 
of its climate, which is that of perennial spring, attracted to the 
city many of the best Spanish families of high degree who in those 
adventurous times left Spain for America; the society of Bogota 
was therefore from its earliest days cultured and select, and if it did. 
not have the magnificence of the viceregal court of Lima, it equaled 
the latter in distinction and aristocracy. 

The indigenous empire was replaced by a purely European régime, 
on which the civilization of the conquered Chibchas had no influence 
whatever. In Mexico, the Indian element had sufficient vitality to 
cause its blood, customs, and symbols to penetrate those of the ruling 
classes; but in the New Kingdom of Granada the Zipas and the Zaques, 
or emperors, and their families were mingled with their subjects in 
the common lot of ignominious servitude. But for this very reason 
the two civilizations were easily blended in the heroic struggle for 
independence, and later formed a fundamentally democratic State. 

During colonial times there was notable cultural progress on the 
part of the Spaniards or their descendants, while the Indian remained 
in ignorance, and every day his mind was still further beclouded by 
indulgence in his fatal inclination to chicha, a beverage distilled 
from corn, whose effects are even more disastrous than those of other 
liquors. In 1653 Fray Cristébal de Torres, confessor of the Queen 
of Spain, founded the Colegio Mayor del Rosario, with all the privi- 
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leges of the University of Salamanca; before that Archbishop Don 
Bartolomé Lobo Guerrero had founded the Colegio de San Bartolomé. 
These two institutions, especially the former, have weathered time and 
adversity; they have been the intellectual home of all subsequent 
generations of Colombians; they were beacons of learning in the 
colony, and the refuge and nursery of the revolutionary ideas which 
culminated in the war of independence; and they are still great in- 
tellectual centers, truly national institutions, and cornerstones of the 
Republic. 

Just before the outbreak of the movement for independence, 
Bogota welcomed a famous botanical expedition, a scientific under- 
taking of the greatest importance, at that time unequaled in any 
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PATIO OF THE SAN CARLOS PALACE, NOW THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


other part of America. This expedition, organized and directed by 
Don José Celestino Mutis, a savant of Cadiz, traversed the country 
in various directions, made profound researches concerning the fauna 
as well as the flora, and collected scientific material of great value. 
The chief merit of this enterprise, however, was the imponderable 
service of awakening interest in science, not as a store of facts learned 
from books, but as the direct coordinated observation of nature. 

On July 20, 1810, a trivial incident, a dispute between a Spaniard 
and a creole, brought to a focus the revolutionary ideas which the 
majority of the Bogota élite cherished at that time. A popular 
demonstration on that day manifested the public discontent against 
the Spanish régime. Representatives of the most notable and 
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wealthy families of the city assembled in open council, drew up and 
signed before the turbulent people the Declaration of Independence. 
Viceroy Amar y Borbén was made prisoner and sent out of the coun- 
try, which then began its independent organization. Don Jorge 
Tadeo Lozano, chief of one of the outstanding families of that New 
Kingdom which had just expired, was elected the first president of 
the new State. 

Precursor of this movement, its guiding spirit and mentor, was 
Antonio Narifo, an extraordinary man in whom were joined all the 
good qualities which then and later have characterized the citizens of 
Bogota. Scion of a family of high degree, rich in worldly goods and 
still richer in gifts of heart and mind, he could have filled the highest 
offices which Spain entrusted to its ablest subjects overseas. But he 
had dreamed from early youth of a country free from the yoke of 
Spain; he had nourished himself on the French literature of his time, 
which he had had sent secretly to his large library; he had translated 
into Spanish the Declaration of the Rights of Man proclaimed by the 
French Revolution, printed it with his own hands, and caused it to be 
circulated among the intelligentsia, in mockery of the Government’s 
vigilance; and finally, discovered and accused, he had suffered 
ignominious imprisonment. His whole life was a sacrifice to liberty 
and to the Republic; he suffered innumerable persecutions and died 
in poverty, bequeathing only his ashes to the country which he had so 
dearly loved and so faithfully served. His remains rest in the Cathe- 
dral of Bogota. 

The complications which: had occupied the attention of Spain 
during the time of the Napoleonic invasion ended with the withdrawal 
of the French troops and the reestablishment of the legitimate 
Government. Then the mother country turned her eyes again to 
America and sought to reconquer the rebellious Provinces with such 
severity that they would remain forever subdued and crushed. To 
this end she equipped, without counting the cost, an expeditionary 
force commanded by the officers who had most distinguished them- 
selves in the victorious struggles against Napoleon’s armies, and sent 
it to the Colombian coast. Gen. Pablo Morillo was commander in 
chief. Meanwhile the new Republic had been struggling for existence 
from day to day; everything was just at the beginning. To with- 
stand this imminent attack seemed madness. But there was not an 
instant’s hesitation among the whole-hearted patriots who had em- 
braced the cause of national independence, and the heroic struggle 
began. 

A reign of terror having been established by the formidable Gen- 
eral Morillo and his still more formidable successor Don Juan Simano, 
Bogota contributed to the great fight for independence an offering of 
bravery and sacrifice entitled to a place of honor among the most 
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glorious records of human heroism. Within a few months all the 
most prominent families of Bogota were in mourning for one or more 
of their members. Those who had not succeeded in escaping from 
the city to fight on the fields of battle were shot in the parks and 
plazas in such numbers that it was difficult to give them sepulture. 
In those tragic days there were sent to the scaffold men like Camilo 
Torres, who might have been a patrician of Rome when that empire 
was in its glory—a lawyer of high social position and a great revolu- 
tionary orator, who condensed the complaints of the Americans into 
a masterly legal document, famous as the Memorial de Agravios. 
Another victim was the savant Francisco José de Caldas, like Torres 
a native of Popayan. Caldas found great pleasure in studying 
various branches of the natural and exact sciences; he made dis- 
coveries which astonished Baron von Humboldt when he visited 
Bogota and which even to-day form part of the patrimony of modern 
science. 

Colleges and convents were converted into prisons. So it was 
with the Colegio del Rosario, where many students were imprisoned 
before execution in the same cell in which they had studied but a 
short time before. Nor did women escape this tremendous heca- 
tomb; in this same school Policarpa Salavarrieta, a woman of Spartan 
mold, an honor to her sex and to her nation, languished before her 
death. 

From Bogota the flower of her youth went out to battle, even beard- 
less boys, who were still in school and whom love of country made he- 
roes. Such were, to name only two, Atanasio Girardot and Antonio 
Ricaurte y Lozano, who left Bogota one day with a group of young 
men to fight in Venezuela. Arriving at a place called El Barbula, 
the patriots found themselves at the foot of a hill, the summit of 
which was occupied by the Spaniards. Suddenly Atanasio Girardot 
grasped the flag of independence; running up the hill over rocks and 
through brambles he carried the flag to the very top amidst a rain of 
bullets, but at the moment of planting the pennon among the enemy 
he fell dead with a ball through his brain. At San Mateo the patriots 
had an important munition depot in charge of young Capt. Antonio 
Ricaurte y Lozano, with a few soldiers. In the face of an attack by a 
powerful Spanish army and the imminent seizure of the ammunition 
by the opposing troops, Ricaurte ordered his men to retire. Alone 
he awaited the enemy; and when the house in which the arms were 
stored was occupied by the Spanish, he set fire to a barrel of power. 
No trace remained of the hero, the arms, or the enemy. 

Near Tunja, at the famous bridge of Boyaca, the decisive battle 
for Colombian independence took place on August 7, 1819, between 
the patriots commanded by Bolivar and Santander and the Spaniards 
under General Barreiro. After this victory the patriots marched to 
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Bogota. Bolivar was elected the first president of the now really 
free country and Bogota became the capital of Colombia, as it had 
been of the former viceroyalty. 

From that time to this, in the fluctuations of republican life, 
Bogota has never ceased to be the center of the nation, its guiding 
brain and its generous heart. It has known days of exaltation and 
days of adversity; it has been gay, it has suffered, and it has pro- 
eressed. To-day it is a city of nearly 300,000 inhabitants, with 
magnificent public buildings, universities, parks, clubs, and adequate 
public services. And although its general aspect may not be that of 
a great metropolis, on the other hand few cities in the world can 
compare with it in civic progress. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE THIRD ORDER OF PENITENCE 


Only two years ago a political clique was in control of the city 
government of Bogota, and its management was an administrative 
disaster. The citizens rose en masse against this undemocratic 
régime and petitioned the Chief Executive to replace the Cabinet 
member under whom the guilty officials were functioning. The 
President bowed to the will of the people, and since then the city 
government has been in good hands. It is not this secondary aspect 
of the popular movement of June 8, 1929, however, that is notable, 
but the truly democratic manner, an evidence of advanced develop- 
ment, in which this declaration of the collective will was carried out. 
Popular indignation was not expressed in violence or excess, nor did 
a single angry shout rise from the immense multitudes congregated 
in the streets.’ Since the police force was inadequate to direct the 
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unusually heavy traffic in the main arteries of the city, women of 
distinguished families took charge of it. And because it was a 
protest against the maladministration of public offices, those offices 
were held by representative citizens for a week without any sign of 
disorder. 

A people thus aware of its civic duties, one which with firmness 
and sobriety can make itself felt in the highest governmental councils, 
and a Government which knows that it can not disregard the opinion 
of its constituents, indicate a state of affairs that augurs well for 
democracy. Moreover, these activities on the part of the citizens 
were not a sporadic outburst of common sense, but in accordance 
with the glorious traditions of Bogota. On previous occasions the 
inhabitants of Bogota had affirmed their political rights in an equally 
positive and peaceful manner. It is because of this vigilance of the 
common citizen over the affairs of the community that dictatorship 
has never been able to take root in the soil of Colombia; the nation 
is evolving and developing under the egis of law and the effective 
protection of the right. 


Bogota is the most important literary center, not only of the nation, 
but also of Latin America. Ever since colonial times it has been 
marked by its appreciation of letters, a fact attested by contemporary 
chroniclers; and during the Republic, this-Andine city has produced 
many poets, prose writers, and philologists whose works rank among 
the Spanish classics. 

Some of the men of letters who have given Bogota the reputation of 
being a city of great culture—Baron von Humboldt called it the 
Athens of America—were not born in the capital, but in other parts 
of the country. They lived, however, most of their lives in Bogota, 
where their personality was developed. In Colombia there is a 
slight tendency toward regionalism, so far as relations between the 
different Departments of the Republic are concerned; this tendency 
is understandable between Provinces separated from one another 
for so many years by the lack of an adequate system of transporta- 
tion, a state of affairs now being remedied. But there is a happy ex- 
ception in the relations existing between the capital and the Depart- 
ments: Every Colombian feels himself in some measure a citizen of 
Bogota, and Bogota in truth belongs to every Colombian; it is the 
center where the diverse characteristics of the Provinces are blended 
and harmonized, the mold in which national aspirations are cast. 
Therefore to say that the leading men of letters of the country are 
from Bogota may be a geographical error, but it is not a sociological 
one. 

To the sciences of grammar and philology contributions have been 
made by such men of the first rank as Rufino J. Cuervo, Miguel 
Antonio Caro, Marco Fidel Su4rez, and Antonio Gémez Restrepo. 
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Cuervo is universally considered the foremost Spanish philologist; 
his monumental Diccionario de Construccién y Régvmen (Dictionary 
of Construction and Syntax) is a work unequaled in the field of 
Spanish letters. Miguel Antonio Caro, who, like Cuervo, was born 
in Bogota, was, besides being a politician of great influence in the 
history of his country, the perfect humanist. He had a profound 
understanding of all branches of knowledge. He wrote immortal 
poetry, including the finest Spanish translation of the Aeneid; he 
excelled in literary criticism with penetrating studies of the ancient 
and modern classics; and, anticipating the most illustrious modern 
European critics, he expressed ideas that to-day are the commonplaces 
of contemporary criticism. Don Marco Fidel Suarez, born in the 
Department of Antioquia, was a golden writer and a notable gram- 
marian who, like Caro, took part in politics and, also like him, wore 
the insignia of the Presidents of Colombia. It should be noted that 
neither Caro nor Suarez ever traveled outside Colombia; their wide 
culture was acquired in Bogota, and in Bogota they developed their 
ideas. A worthy successor to Cuervo, Caro, and Suarez is Don 
Antonio Gémez Restrepo, now President of the Colombian Academy, 
a poet of lofty conceptions and a critic of astonishing erudition 
whose writings are accepted as authoritative in Spain and in America. 
In the field of lyric poetry it would be impossible even to name in 
this article all Bogota poets of first rank who have adorned the 
Spanish Parnassus. It will suffice to cite Rafael Pombo, who plucked 
with incomparable mastery all the strings of the lyre; he was a poet 
who by his broad and tranquil view of life, by the purity of his 
language, and by the brilliance of his images may be compared with 
Longfellow, many of whose poems, including The Psalm of Life, he 
translated into noble Spanish. José Asuncién Silva was an exquisite 
spirit who lived in Bogota during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century; enamored of the French poetry of that period, he brought 
about a complete revolution in Spanish lyric verse. The appearance 
of this ill-starred genius marked a decided change in the character 
and methods of Spanish poetic expression. At the present time 
Guillermo Valencia, a native of Popayan and a man of great culture, 
is justly reputed to be one of the finest poets in the Spanish language. 
Essayists like Santiago Pérez Triana and Baldomero Sanin Cano in 
the field of letters and Luis Lépez de Mesa in the domain of psychology 
and the social sciences, orators like Antonio José Restrepo, philoso- 
phers like Alejandro Lépez, and theologists like Carrasquilla y 
Cortés, are notabilities who shed eternal luster upon a nation. 


A few leagues from Bogota one may reach by train Tequendama 
Falls, a miracle of nature given a place in primitive Chibcha theogony. 
It is doubtful whether there is in the world another spectacle so capa- 
ble of overwhelming the spirit by its magnificence and its beauty. 
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The Bogota River, whose mighty flood glides lazily over the broad 
plains, gathers ever-increasing speed during its last few miles, thanks 
to a sharp declivity. The stream swirls in angry waves about the 
rocky ledge projecting over the edge of an abyss and forming a rim 
as broad as the river, before it falls precipitously for 360 feet. The 
water is transformed into iridescent drops of spray as it plungs down, 
and from the bottom of the abyss it rises in a blue vapor. This scene, 
with the massive rocks crowned by varied sylvan vegetation, the 
deafening thunder of the cataract, and the numberless birds soaring 
in the heights, moved Caldas to say that this unique spectacle ‘‘in- 
spires a certain enjoyable horror.’’ Near the point where the river 
falls there has existed for thousands of years a rock round as a ball, 
covered with lichens and moss. Onto that rock Bolivar, his feet 
shod in campaign boots with spurs, leaped one day to regard near at 
hand the wonders of Tequendama. 

The Zipaquiraé salt mines, also but a few miles from the capital of 
the Republic, are another place worth visiting. This range of salt 
mountains extends for league upon league and, although they have 
been exploited for centuries to provide salt for the entire nation, 
but little impression has been made upon them. Through narrow 
entrances and long passages one enters immense galleries, white and 
gleaming in the rays of the electric ights. It seems like a cathedral 
of unending colossal arches, built for eyclopean rites. Every traveler 
who goes to Bogota visits these salt deposits. When Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen traversed the galleries, in the course of the visit which he made 
to America during the Great War, he was moved to ask the native 
of Bogota who accompanied him what the emerald mines of Muzo 
were like. The answer came quickly, ‘‘They are just like this, only 
ereen.”’ 


If the distance of Bogota from the sea and its position in the center 
of the country have given the city throughout its history the social 
mission of maintaining the archetype of spiritual greatness and of 
conserving national unity, this isolation has, on the other hand, been 
a detriment to material progress. Think for an instant at what sac- 
rifice were procured the grand pianos, the Venetian mirrors, and such 
other articles of luxury still to be found in old mansions of the capital; 
since in the colonial period and even to recent times they had to be 
carried by mules or by men from Honda, a river port on the Magda- 
lena River, to Bogota, it is evident that the refinement of our homes 
was begun and continued by efforts which no other capital of America 
has had to make. 

In the last few years Bogota has been connected with the Pacific by 
rail and highways, and work is progressing on railroads to Atlantic 
ports. One of the latter, the Cundinamarca Railway, has been fin- 
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ished as far as Puerto Lievana, situated on the Magdalena River at 
the point where that great waterway begins to be navigable by steam- 
ers of greater draft than the small ones that ply the so-called Lower 
Magdalena; this has greatly simplified communication with the 
Atlantic coast. On the other hand, the air services in Colombia have 
an admirable record of safety and regularity. At the present time the 
flight from Bogota to Barranquilla takes only nine hours in the 
Seadta planes. And the new air service which, thanks to the resolute 
tenacity of Gonzalo Mejia, has just been installed by a Colombian 
company in combination with the Pan American Airways, will cover 
the distance in even less time. Moreover, connection with inter- 
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national routes enables one to make the trip between New York and 
Bogota comfortably in a little more than 40 hours. Therefore Bogota, 
instead of being the most inaccessible, has become the nearest of the 
South American capitals to the United States. 


Many aspects of the life of Bogota are particularly agreeable. 
One of them is its provision for public welfare. Such institutions, all 
admirable for their organization and effectiveness, are many and 
varied. The hospitals of Bogota, although smaller than those of the 
United States, have all the modern equipment necessary for their 
normal number of patients, and are the equal of the best in Europe, 
according to the many specialists from that continent who have given 
courses at the medical school of the University of Bogota. 
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Another pleasant and unforgettable phase of Bogota which the 
traveler appreciates is the hospitality of its citizens. The foreigner 
who arrives in the capital is not received as though he were a fellow 
Colombian, but rather given preferential treatment. The most dis- 
tinguished homes, clubs, and other social centers are at his disposal; 
his official and business relations are equally cordial. 


The visitor to Bogota should not expect to find a wide-flung 
metropolis where an impression of external bigness is given by glaring 
illuminated advertisements, a maelstrom of traffic, fantastic rows of 
shop windows, and thronging multitudes. Bogota is not like that, 
nor is that what its sons wish it to become. Bogota wants to preserve 
its traditional individuality and its reputation as an intellectual center, 
a seat of good manners, and a vigilant guard of republican liberty. 
Its historic mission, which it has fulfilled alike in the romantic days 
of the colony and the agitated era of independence, has been that 
of raising above the troubled passions of daily hfe the pure flame of 
the spirit. Under more propitious material circumstances, Bogota, 
changed externally but not in its fundamental intellectual character- 
istics, will continue to fulfill that mission in the days that are to come. 





THE SEVENTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS 


By Dr. Auronso PRUNEDA 


President of the Organizing Committee 


N 1896 the Scientific Society of the Republic of Argentina extended 

an invitation to the countries of Latin America to participate in a 
Latin American Scientific Congress to be held in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the society’s organization. As a 
result of this congress, which met in Buenos Aires from April 10 to 21, 
1898, two other congresses were later convened, the second in Monte- 
video in 1901 and the third in Rio de Janeiro in 1905. 

The Fourth Latin American Scientific Congress, which took place 
in Santiago, Chile, during the latter part of December, 1908, became 
known officially, by virtue of a resolution passed by the Government 
of Chile, as the First Pan American Scientific Congress. The Second 
and Third Pan American Scientific Congresses met, respectively, 
in Washington in 1910 and in Lima from December, 1924, to 
January, 1925. 

At the latter a resolution was passed designating the next congress, 
which it was decided should be held in San Jose, Costa Rica, in 1929, 
the Seventh American Scientific Congress. Circumstances, however, 
made it impossible to hold the congress as planned, and in August, 
1930, the Chargé d’ Affaires of Costa Rica in Washington informed the 
Pan American Union that his Government wished him to express its 
profound regret at not being able to entertain the congress. The 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, composed of the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington of the countries members of the 
Union, thereupon inquired of the Government of Mexico whether it 
would look with favor on the holding of the congress in Mexico City. 

When consulted by the Department of Foreign Relations in Novem- 
ber, 1930, the Department of Public Education expressed its willing- 
ness to cooperate in the organization of the congress and after the 
exchange of several notes through the embassy in Washington, it was 
decided that the sessions should be held in Mexico City from February 
5 to 19, 1932. All arrangements for organization were left to a local 
committee which had been appointed by the Department of Public 
Education in 1928 to arrange for Mexican participation in the congress, 
and of which the permanent secretary of the National Academy of 
Medicine was appointed chairman. 
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Thus, with the events outlined above as a background, the Seventh 
American’ Scientific Congress will be formally opened in Mexico City 
on February 5, 1932, the anniversary of the promulgation of the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917, under the auspices of the Departments 
ofjForeign Relations and Public Education, and the special patronage 
of, the President of the Republic. Its sessions will be attended by 
the official delegates of the Governments of the various countries of 
America, including Canada; representatives from the universities and 
other scientific organizations of the continent, and the large group of 
scientists of North, Central, and South America who accept the cordial 
invitation already issued and now repeated by the Organizing 
Committee. 

This committee is composed of 50 Mexicans representing all 
branches of scientific endeavor. Among their number are members of 
the personnel of the Government departments whose regular activities 
are related to the subjects under discussion by the congress; represen- 
tatives from the National University, its affiliated schools and insti- 
tutes, and members of the scientific societies of the Republic. With 
the authorization of the Department of Public Education, the 
Organizing Committee has drawn up regulations now being widely 
distributed, and has commenced other preparations which are being 
completed as rapidly as possible in view of the shortness of the time 
at its disposal and the importance of the congress, the first of its kind 
to be held in Mexico. 

Owing to the great variety of subjects to be brought before a group 
of this nature, the congress will be divided into 12 main sections. 
These include: I, Physics and mathematics; I], general and applied 
geology; III, engineering; IV, industrial chemistry; V, biological 
sciences; VI, agricultural sciences; VII, medical sciences; VIII, hy- 
giene and public health; IX, anthropological and historical sciences; 
X, juridical sciences; XI, sociology and economics, and XII, education. 
A number of subcommittees composed of three members will have 
charge of the organization of the respective sections. These have 
already begun work, their principal activities thus far having centered 
about the selection of topics for discussion and the issuance of invita- 
tions to Mexican scientists to prepare papers for presentation at the 
congress. 

The Department of Foreign Relations of Mexico has instructed its 
diplomatic representatives in the various countries of America that 
besides inviting the Government to send official delegations they 
should encourage the formation of local committees in each country 
to arouse interest in the congress. In this way it is hoped to create a 
number of groups which may effectively serve to enlist the active 
cooperation of scientists throughout the whole continent and thus aid 
in giving the congress a truly continental character. Information 
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has been received that such work is going rapidly forward and there 
is every reason to believe that the congress will have all the importance 
and significance deserved by such an assembly. 

All the sections of the congress offer an excellent opportunity for the 
presentation not only of works of pure science or speculative reasoning, 
but for reports on the practical application of scientific principles in 
each country. The delegates of Mexico, for example, may demon- 
strate to the congress how recent juridical, social, economic, and 
educational movements in that country have been the natural out- 
growth of the political theories of the Mexican Revolution, and it is 
to be supposed that the representatives of other countries will explain 
the solutions which they have found for the diverse problems con- 
fronting them. 

On the other hand, in view of the fact that this is primarily an 
American congress, the program ought to include a study of the sub- 
jects of interest to all or, if not to all, at least to those countries of the 
Western Hemisphere which by their geographical location, economic 
relations, or intellectual ties have most in common. ‘There are many 
questions transcending the limits of nationality over which various 
nations may be in disagreement or, contrariwise, in which they may 
be cooperating for their mutual good. Such subjects and problems 
may most certainly be made the subject of study by the scientists of 
the Americas and the discussions which follow should inevitably bring 
decisions and resolutions of great importance for all concerned. 

Jurists and historians, physicians and engineers, sociologists and 
economists, chemists and biologists, educators and hygienists, geolo- 
gists and agricultural experts and all others in countries of the Ameri- 
can Continent who engage in theoretical or practical scientific work 
are invited to the congress. To them, as also to the universities, 
scientific societies, and various institutions dedicated to research and 
the diffusion of knowledge, the Organizing Committee extends a most 
cordial invitation. 

Aided by the Government and the cooperation of the different 
scientific groups of Mexico, the committee will spare no effort in 
making the Seventh*American Scientific Congress as great a success 
as those which have preceded it in the hope that this meeting will 
serve not only to realize the specific purpose for which it has been 
called but that it may also effectively strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and mutual understanding which should more closely unite 
the countries of the Americas.! 





1 Those interested in obtaining further information regarding the congress may apply to the ‘‘Comisi6n 
Organizadora del Séptimo Congreso Cientifico’”’ (México, D. F., México, Apartado Postal 517.) 
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VICTORIA REGIA’ 


By Marta SABINA DE ALBUQUERQUE 


RAVELER on the Amazon, journeying entranced up the Sea- 

River, unless you avail yourself of the cunning of the caboclo 
you are foredoomed to disappointment and will return without ever 
a glimpse of the Wonder-Flower. The lakes of its abode are secret. 
No one can find them unaided by the man of the Amazon. <A thou- 
sand times your bark will pass the tiny entrance of an igarapé which 
would lead you to one of these lakes and a thousand times you will 
fail to perceive it, concealed as it is by its dense green of aquatic 
growth, . . . for the forest is discreet and knows well how to guard 
its secrets. 

Aware of this, we seek our caboclo and after two hours of threading 
our way through various islands, complex windings, intricate chan- 
nels and dense vegetation, we come to the entrance of our longed-for 
igarapé. 

Emerging from it, behold us at last in the enchanted lake, gliding 
among a tangle of every imaginable kind of water plant. Clearing 
these, we sight ahead a snow-white gleam. It is our first half-open 
Victoria Regia. Victoria Regia! ...I had pictured it beautiful, 
exotic, paradoxical, but never as I see it now. As we push further 
on in the lake others appear, here and there, and then others, and 
yet others—a host innumerable—white, pink, red, of all sizes, im- 
mense, fantastic—interspersed among their incredible leaves. 

Incredible and indescribable! As far as the eye can reach, stretch- 
ing to the distant hazy shore, majestically they float, these immense 
circular leaves with their upturned rims—the larger ones like green 
burnished salvers bearing mystic offerings to the Sun-God, the 
smaller ones, just unfurled, like soft velvet caskets, exquisitely worked 
in richest roseate hues. 

When the flower first opens, it is immaculate in its snow-white 
sheen, which changes later to a soft pink and deepens in its full 
splendor to a rich reddish purple. And in all phases lovely without 
compare, unrivalled Queen of the Waters! 





1 Excerpts translated by Annie d’Armond Marchant of the Bulletin staff, from the Portuguese of Alma 
Tropical. The author, Maria Sabina de Albuquerque, is one of Brazil’s outstanding modern writers of 
poetry and prose. 

In Brazil, the Amazon River is often referred to as Rio-Mar (Sea-River). 

Caboclo is a Portuguese word meaning copper-colored and, in Brazil, is applied to Indians or persons 
of part Indian blood. 

Igarapé in this case is a narrow channel leading from the Amazon to a lake which is really part of the 
river. 
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As I gaze entranced, the lake is slowly transformed; it is no longer 
water but diaphanous space; no longer a lake but the sky; no longer 
does it contain flowers, but stars! 

Stars? Flowers? . . . Whatever you are, daughters of dream and 
mystery, | must take you with me when I return to my absurd and 
prosaic city life. 

Leaning over the water, I am about to touch one of them when a 
startled cry arrests my outstretched hand. It is the caboclo. 

‘“‘Lady, lady, do not touch them! Beware of the thorns!”’ 

Another surprise, another mystery, the magnificent flower’s bizarre 
defense! The closed bud bristles with long, sharp, terrible thorns, 
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but when open, the thorny chalice hes upon the water concealing its 
weapons, even as the leaves float fully armed underneath. 

The defense is indeed terrible but the cunning of the caboclo is 
infinite. Under his astute direction I am determined to possess 
myself of the magnificent flower. Armed with a long forest knite, 
I grasp the satiny corolla with one hand, and plunging the other into 
the mysterious depth of the lake, with one sure stroke sever the thorny 
stem. It is my moment of triumph, of keen delight; with my own 
inexperienced city hands have I gathered the Queen of Flowers in 
her wild mysterious haunts. 

It is the hour of sleep and dreams. Floating in water on the 
veranda my Victoria Regia also sleeps, but only that it may awaken 
to another more alluring, more intoxicating life! A subtle fragrance, 
almost unperceived in the glorious hours of sunshine, begins now to 
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pervade the shadows of night—insidious and elusive at first, then 
stronger, more intense, more penetrating, finally voluptuous, ter- 
rible—a morbid perfume distilled by the moon for dreams, for love, 
perchance for death! 

And then, hark! a curious droning sound melts into the stillness of 
night. Do my ears deceive me? The Victoria Regia is singing— 
singing! . 

Woman, | say to myself, woman filled with curiosity, daughter of 
this age of disenchantment and progress—come with me, I say, gaze 
upon the sublime corolla, examine it with your own eyes, tear away 
its mystery, disillusion yourself. 

And there I find myriads of iridescent beetles singing in chorus in 
the heart of the flower. 

But the dreamer in me transcends the reasoner. To me it is still 
the enchanted flower that in the mysterious silence of a tropical 
night bewitches with its fragrance and lulls with its song—singing to 
night and the moon—singing of dreams and of love! 





LEAF OF THE VICTORIA REGIA 


The radiating veins on the underside of the leaf are braced by trans- 
verse veins and covered with spines. The leaves are sometimes 6 
feet or more in diameter and strong enough to support a small child. 


CHILDREN'S COURT WORK AND 
REFORMATORIES IN PERU 


By Merceprs GALLAGHER DE PARKS 


President of the National Council of Women of Peru and of the ‘Sociedad Especial 
de Patronato de Menores”’ 


N the year 1926 a new penal code was put in force in Peru which 
| provided, for the first time in the judicial history of the country, 
for the installation of a children’s court. This was shortly afterwards 
organized and has since continued to function very usefully and 
successfully. 

The National Council of Women took an immediate interest in the 
matter, and started to »vlan the founding of an organization for 
cooperating with the children’s court. This kind of work being en- 
tirely new to the country, the council thought it necessary to make 
as complete a preliminary study of it as was possible in books and 
other printed matter. We applied for material to the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, meeting with a 
very ready and courteous response, for we received both from the 
bureau itself and, through its action, from the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, New York, the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
New York, the National Probation Association, the Children’s Foun- 
dation of Valparaiso, Ind., and other institutions sufficient gifts 
of literature on the subject to form a valuable and fairly complete 
small library, to which were also added the works of the leading 
psychologists and psychiatrists of the day. Equipped with this pre- 
liminary knowledge, the women of the National Council started to 
work, forming a special committee of 12, and applied to the Govern- 
ment for official sanction and a small monthly subsidy; the former 
was readily granted and the committee given official standing under 
the title of ‘‘Sociedad Especial de Patronato de Menores.”’ The latter 
occasioned considerable delay, but was finally also obtained, and the 
committee started work in the first part of the year 1928. The mone- 
tary grant was suppressed in March, 1930, but the institution was 
able to carry on through subscriptions from its own members, as its 
expenses are small; it only keeps two very able salaried women assist- 
ants, and a good share of the work is done by the members of the 
committee themselves, the office used being that of the National 
Council of Women and both organizations sharing the upkeep expenses. 

The correctional institutions in the city of Lima are three in num- 
ber, one for girls and two for boys. The first mentioned is an annex 
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of the women’s prison of Santo Tomas. Both the prison and the 
annex are managed by a congregation of sisters of the Third Order 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, founded in the latter part of last century 
by a Peruvian woman expressly for carrying on this work. The 
organization of this prison, though perhaps rather rough and ready, 
is thoroughly efficient. The treatment of the prisoners is under- 
standing and humane, and they are kept constantly employed in 
light work of various kinds. Those who have babies with them are 
afforded every facility for proper care of the infants, and the atmos- 
phere of the whole place is cheerful and soothing. No restrictive 
measures are used, the prisoners being governed entirely by the moral 
and personal influence of the nuns. It is interesting to note that the 




















BUILDING OF THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE, LIMA 


percentage of criminality among Peruvian women is low, and that 
the great majority of serious offenses are crimes of passion. 

The girls’ reformatory is also run by the good sisters, efficiently 
except for the evil of overcrowding and lack of sufficient playgrounds 
in the building, which was formerly a Dominican convent. This de- 
ficiency of accommodation causes grave concern both to the sisters 
themselves and to the officials of the Prisons Department, and will 
no doubt be remedied as soon as the political and financial condi- 
tions of the country permit. 

The two institutions for boys are run by lay officials. At the 
present moment of writing the reformatory at Surco is undergoing 
a thorough reorganization by the Minister of Justice of the present 
Junta de Gobierno, Dr. José Galvez, and the very zealous and ex- 
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perienced Director General of Prisons, Sefior Oscar Vasquez Bena- 
vides. An intelligent and well-equipped director has been appointed. 
The reformatory is situated in the open country amidst pleasant 
surroundings, and though shorn of most of its farming grounds by 
President Leguia, who used them to lay out the flying field of Las 
Palmas, it has a good football ground and its workshops are being 
refitted. It is a source of satisfaction to the ‘‘Patronato de Menores”’ 
to feel that the agitation kept up by its members for some time 
past has helped to call the attention of the Government to the need 
for this reorganization, and we are pleased to say that the officials 
mentioned responded with alacrity to our suggestions, which were 
in complete agreement with their own desire for better administra- 
tion of the Prisons Department. 

The same new penal code which created the children’s court also 
provided for the opening of a temporary detention home for boys 
which was located in the city of Lima and which has functioned 
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These boys presented their photographs to their good friends of the ‘‘ Patronato.”’ 


since then with considerable success, in spite of the same handicap 
of unsuitable housing with which both the Prisons Department and 
the ‘‘Patronato’”’ in cooperation are endeavoring to cope. The 
floating population of waifs and strays in the city is exceedingly 
large, because of the improvidence of the half-breed working classes 
and the irregularity and promiscuity of marital relations among 
them, which is, in fact, perhaps the gravest social problem con- 
fronting Peru and other Latin American countries. 

The women are a harassed and generally a hard-driven, devoted 
class; but their mates seem to be about evenly divided between two 
extreme types—the sober and industrious family man and the un- 
principled and self-indulgent irresponsible, whose amorous exploits 
leave a long and tragic trail of misery and squalor behind them. 
IT am afraid we who work with the children’s court are inclined to 
believe that the latter type is greatly in the majority, but our out- 
look is probably a very biased one. 
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ryThe work of the ‘“‘Patronato de Menores”’ consists of semiofficial 
duties of inspection of the reformatories and friendly cooperation with 
them, and also of the proper disposal of those children whom the judge 
does not see fit to send to these institutions, but who are homeless or 
suffering from destitution or unsatisfactory home conditions. The 
method followed in this work is also somewhat rough and ready, but 
the ‘‘Patronato”’ does its best to make it efficient, to adapt it to the 
peculiar conditions of the country, and above all to avoid routine and 
give each individual case intelligent and sympathetic attention and 
study, which is the keystone of this kind of work. Orphans are, 
whenever possible, placed in the magnificently housed seaside orphan 
asylum of the city of Lima, by no means an easy task, as this institu- 
tion, notwithstanding its considerable size, is normally crowded to 
capacity. As no schools or free scholarships are at the disposal of the 
“Patronato,”’ the most usual plan for disposing of the children is 
placing them in carefully selected homes of familes of the upper and, 
more frequently, of the lower middle class, where they do light house- 
work in return for their maintenance. It is far from an ideal solution 
of the problem, but in practice it works satisfactorily, especially as 
the children and the housewives in whose care they have been placed 
are expected to report to the ‘‘Patronato”’ once a month, or oftener 
should anything unforeseen arise in connection with the child’s wel- 
fare. They do so with commendable regularity, both parties looking 
upon the institution as an ally and a help. These reporting visits 
take place in the office of the ‘“‘ Patronato”’ and are received by one of 
the members, who take turns at the work one day a week. The child 
and housewife are interviewed separately, and the resulting observa- 
tions and decisions entered in a register. Hach child thus is the sub- 
ject of a record the whole time that it remains under the vigilance of 
our institution. A child not seeming to fit into one household is at 
once changed to a more congenial one, and it is needless to say that, 
although observing due impartiality, the ‘‘Patronato”’ allows no 
consideration to weigh but the welfare and the reasonable preferences 
of the child. As great a measure of schooling as possible is insisted on. 
Children suspected of imperfect health are immediately examined by 
the doctor, and either get proper home treatment or are sent to a 
hospital and visited there. It is satisfactory to be able to state that 
the percentage of sickness and deaths is extremely low and that the 
placed children are in the main healthy, contented, and well treated, 
so the system, though rather primitive, works excellently and saves 
many hundreds of children every year from neglect, underfeeding, and 
destitution. 

These boys and girls have come to regard the ‘Patronato”’ office as 
a home of refuge, high court of appeal, and fairy godmother establish- 
ment combined. And our first bride is about to be married under 
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TWO CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS OF LIMA, PERU 


Upper: Pérez Aranibar child welfare institution. Lower: The Julia Swayne de Leguia hospital for 
children. 
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the wing of the institution. Many destitute mothers now bring their 
children to us for placing, irrespective of the children’s court. 

The “Patronato” is now studying a scheme for sending groups of 
boys to an agricultural colony amidst the wild and fertile tracts of the 
““Montafia,” the huge inland region watered by the tributaries of the 
Amazon, to learn farming and carve out a future for themselves under 
the care of the Franciscan missionary fathers. The high quota of 
unemployment in and around Lima renders this measure especially 
desirable, and we consider that such an adventure would be a godsend 
to the energetic and restless boys craving freedom from the limitations 
of city life, and would afford a suitable outlet for activity which is 
often wasted in truancy and mischief. 

In concluding this somewhat superficial report I wish to say that the 
‘““Patronato de Menores” has invariably met with the readiest and 
most enthusiastic cooperation from the officials of both the children’s 
court and of the Ministry of Justice, and the nation-wide cry for 
reorganization now being heard in this country will doubtless herald 
better things for the reformatory system and more active work in 
this most important field of child care. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, LIMA 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, OR COLON 
ARCHIPELAGO 


By H. Korwin 


HE Galapagos Islands, officially called the Colon Archipelago, 
belong to the Republic of Ecuador. 

The archipelago consists of a group of 15 larger and about 40 
smaller islands and islets lying in the Pacific Ocean, mainly between 
89° and 92° W. longitude and 1° N. to 2°S. latitude, about 580 miles 
west of the coast of South America, 660 miles from Guayaquil and 910 
miles from Panama. 

The total land area of the Colon Archipelago is about 2,870 square 
miles. The largest island is Isabella, covering approximately 1,650 
square miles. Santa Cruz covers 390 square miles; Fernandina, 250 
square miles, and San Cristobal, 174 square miles. 

Discovered in 1535 by Tomas de Borlanga, the archipelago was 
formerly known under the name of Galapagos Islands, from galdpago 
(Spanish for tortoise). The group now bears the official name of 
Colon Archipelago, conferred about 40 years ago by the decree of the 
Ecuadorean Government in honor of the discoverer of the new world, 
Colén being the Spanish form of Columbus. The archipelago was 
annexed to Ecuador on February 12, 1832, by Col. Ignacio Hernandez, 
who established a base at the island of Santa Maria. 

In the main the isles consist of little more than a series of volcanic 
mountains, some isolated and some joined together forming larger 
islands. On the larger isles the lava has been spread wide enough to 
form a good deal of low lying and comparatively level land. While 
there are about 2,000 craters in the archipelago, only a few are 
at all lofty. The highest are found on Isabella Island, where one 
mountain reaches 4,700 feet; Santa Fernandina follows with a peak 
3,720 feet high; then San Cristobal and Santa Maria, where the 
summits are 2,490 feet and 1,780 feet high, respectively. Active 
volcanoes exist at present only on Isabella and San Salvador. The 
last eruption on the other islands occurred in 1813. 

The coasts of the islands are for the most part steep, rugged, and 
rocky, with many sunken rocks and reefs, and have to be carefully 
navigated because of the strong Humboldt current, an offshoot of 
which, leaving the coast of South America at Cape Paita, shoots out 
to the archipelago where it acquires still greater strength among the 
islands. These divide it into many swiftly running currents, which 
carom from one isle to another, following an uncharted course. 
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Tagus Cove on Isabella is the only landlocked harbor. Other 
anchorages are open bays, but owing to continuous fine weather, are 
safer than they appear on charts, except during the rainy season when 
the northern swell rolls in. The chief anchorages are Wreck Bay on 
San Cristobal, Post Office Bay on Santa Maria and Conway Bay on 
Santiago Island, but there are many others where, in the absence of the 
swell, landing is possible. 

The climate of the archipelago is on the whole healthful, being warm 
and dry, but not excessively warm for a place situated on the Equator. 





LAVA BEDS, GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


The mean monthly temperature varies from 70° to 81° F. February 
and March are the warmest months, but even then the temperature at 
noon at sea level seldom reaches 85° F. July to September is the cool 
season, but the seasons and temperature vary somewhat on different 
islands and in different latitudes. 

Springs and streams are scarce on some islands, notably the smaller 
ones, where they occur only during the rainy season. Some islands 
have no water whatever. San Cristobal is the best supplied with 
water; it has a stream with a waterfall and a crater lake in the moun- 
tains from which the water is piped down to the landing place. 
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Springs are found on Santa Maria, San Salvador, Santiago, and 
Isabella. During the rainy season lakes are formed in some of the 
voleanic craters, but they soon dry up. 

The lower parts of the islands are very dry and hardly any vegeta- 
tion appears below an elevation of 500 feet. Above that the land, 
very level, is extremely fertile, and if cultivated will produce fruit and 
vegetables and most sorts of grain. Sugarcane, oranges, lemons, ripen 
all the year round, and two crops of corn, coffee, and potatoes can be 
produced annually. Despite this richness of soil and benevolence of 
climate, only a very small portion of land available for agriculture has 
been worked. 





GENERAL JOSE DE 
VILLA MIL 


In 1831, General Villamil, 
who was born in New Or- . 
leans, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to colonize the 
Galapagos Islands, after 
earlier explorations of the 
archipelago. It was due to 
his initiative that the is- 
lands were incorporated 
into Ecuadorean territory. 
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Discovered uninhabited, the islands remained so until 1831, when 
General Villamil made an attempt to colonize the archipelago. It was 
he who distributed on most of the islands various domestic animals, 
such as cattle, horses, asses, goats, and pigs, whose descendants exist to 
this day. Upon the failure of General Villamil’s attempt at settle- 
ment, the only inhabitants for several years were occasional hunters of 
the half-wild cattle. Im 1858 Orchilla Co., formed by Sefiores Monroy 
and Cobos, was organized on Cristobal Island. It employed convict 
labor. It prospered, but there was mutiny and Sefior Cobos was 
assassinated. The island then passed to his heirs. Seftor Manuel 
Augusto Cobos, the present master of San Cristobal, is a veritable 
potentate. An Ecuadorean, educated in Paris, he holds a position of 
unique power on the island, like that of a feudal baron or minor king 
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of old. The 300 people who form the population of San Cristobal are 
mostly his employees. 

Isabella Island, where there are sulphur mines, has a population of 
115 people. Forty thousand head of cattle roam its acres, which are 
ruled and owned by Senor Antonio Gil. The other islands are un- 
claimed but are visited occasionally by cattle hunters seeking hides 
and adventure. 

San Cristobal Island and its settlement of El] Progreso stand as an 
example of what can be done on these shores. According to 1918 
statistics, the sugar output of El Progreso that year was 3,000,000 


a 





Courtesy of Charles Haskins Townsend 
ON THE BEACH AT VILLAMIL, ISABELLA (ALBEMARLE) ISLAND 


Giant tortoises appear in the foreground with several bunches of bananas, one of the agricultural products 
of the island. 


pounds; coffee, 300,000 pounds, and alcohol, 14,000 liters. Vinegar, 
hides, and other products were also reported. The factory uses as fuel 
low-grade coal mined on the islands. 

In 1909 the sulphur mines on Isabella were worked; that commodity 
is also found on other islands. Large deposits of salt also occur; this 
necessity could not only be exported but also used locally in salting 
fish, which abound in these waters. There are also lime deposits in the 
archipelago. 

The waters around the islands teem with marine life. On the rocky 
shores lives the marine iguana, a species of lizard native to the islands 
and not found anywhere else in the world, Sea lions and seals are 
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numerous and quite tame. The sea likewise holds crabs, lobsters, and 
oysters. Land and sea birds are unafraid of man. Giant land tortoises 
(galdpagos) are scarce, but marine turtles, 3 to 4 feet across, are found 
in the coastal waters. The underwater caves are sometimes the hiding 
place of enormous octopi. 

Politically, the archipelago is under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department of the Republic. A major and a company of soldiers form 
the garrison. The major is the governor and port authority. 

In 1885 the National Congress passed a law exempting colonists 
from all taxes and military service and established free ports. 





GUAYAQUIL, CHIEF PORT OF ECUADOR 


A FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR ORANGE 
FROM BRAZIL 


AND OTHER GIFTS OF THE AMERICAS TO THE CITRUS FRUIT 
INDUSTRY 


By T. Ratrn Rospinson 
Senior Physiologist, United States Department of Agriculture 


N discussing the production of citrus fruits in tropical and sub- 
tropical America, 1t may be worth while to consider briefly those 
features that are predominately American. 

While the home of citrus fruits is conceded to be south-eastern Asia 
and Malaysia, certain fruits and food habits have been developed in 
America quite distinct from those of the Orient. Foremost among the 
fruits unique in America is the pomelo or grapefruit. While doubtless 
derived from its oriental relative, the pummelo or shaddock, grape- 
fruit as we know it appears to be of American origin. Whether first 
coming into existence in Barbados or in Jamaica is unascertainable 
from the meager literature references available, but it appears certain 
that it was known in the West Indies in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century as a fruit distinct from and superior to the shaddock. Its 
gradual increase in popularity during the present century bids fair to 
place it on an equal footing with the orange in the near future. The 
grapefruit production in Florida is even now practically equal to that 
of the orange, and in south Texas the recently planted grapefruit 
acreage far exceeds that devoted to orange cultivation. In California, 
the climate is not as well suited to grapefruit as that of the more humid 
regions surrounding the Gulf of Mexico, but the annual production 
even there is in excess of a million boxes. 

One stimulus to grapefruit planting in Florida and Porto Rico is 
the rapid development of a canning industry. 

For the past two seasons fully 10 per cent of the Florida grape- 
fruit crop has been put up in cans, taking off the market oversize, 
russet, or scarred fruit not easily salable but sound and excellent when 
properly canned. The initiation of this enterprise is to be credited to 
Porto Rico, where fully a third of the crop is regularly canned for 
shipment. The canned product can be shipped to any part of the 
world and may pave the way for the later use of fresh fruit. Certain it 
is that grapefruit is gradually becoming known and popular outside of 
America, especially in the larger centers of population of Europe. 
This development doubtless has operated to stimulate recent grape- 
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fruit planting in Cuba, Honduras, Trinidad, Jamaica, Brazil, and very 
likely other portions of tropical America. 

Food habits have much to do with the choice of varieties for com- 
mercial planting. Since in the Orient most citrus fruits are eaten out 
of hand, free-peeling or “‘kid-glove”’ oranges are preferred and domi- 
nate the markets. To the serving of fruits cut in two and eaten with a 
spoon, the firm, tight-skinned orange is better adapted, so that these 
oranges greatly predominate in American plantings. 

The most famous orange in American use is perhaps the Washington 
or Bahia navel. No discussion of American citrus fruits would be 
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WHERE THE NAVEL ORANGE ORIGINATED 


An orange grove at Cabulla, near the city of Bahia, Brazil, “where the navel orange is known to have orig- 
inated. This photograph was taken at the time of Mr. A. D. Shamel’s visit in December, 1913, when 
he investigated the history of this famous fruit. ss 


complete without some mention of this remarkable orange, the gift of 
Brazil to the citrus family. This orange’is generally reputed to have 
originated at Bahia, Brazil, as a bud sport of the Selecta variety, and 
was first propagated by budding about 1820, by a Portuguese gardener 
of that region. Se 

The United States owes the cacesastal introduction of the navel 
orange from Brazil to the late William Saunders, superintendent of 
eardens and grounds of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This introduction was made in 1870; and within three years young 
trees budded from the originals were sent to California and Florida, 
the first two being sent to Mrs. Eliza Tibbetts of Riverside, Calif. 
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One of these is shown on page 1148, the other is shown below, being 
transplanted from Mrs. Tibbett’s grove to the patio of the Mission 
Inn, Riverside, Calif., in May, 1903. The transplanting was made the 
occasion of appropriate ceremonies, Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, officiating on that occasion. President 
Roosevelt is shown in the illustration with spade in hand. 

Still earlier, in 1846, D. J. Browne in his work on Trees of America 
described a navel orange from Bahia, Brazil, to which he gave the 
specific name Citrus aurantium umbilicata. His statement is as 
follows: 
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TRANSPLANTING WASHINGTON NAVEL ORANGE IN CALIFORNIA 


Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the United States, officiated at the ceremony of transplanting from 
the grove of Mrs. Eliza Tibbets to the patio of the Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., on May 7, 1903, one 
of the first two navel orange trees brought to California in 1873. 


It is chiefly cultivated in the neighborhood of Bahia, Brazil, where it is thought 
to be one of the greatest prodigies of the vegetable kingdom. The author of the 
present work claims the honour of first introducing this variety into the United 
States. He brought several trees from Brazil in 1835, and caused them to be 
planted on the estate of the late Z. Kingsley on Drayton Island, Lake George, 
East Florida, where they are believed still to exist. 


Browne’s introduction of the Bahia navel orange, nearly a century 
ago, seems to have failed (probably through a great freeze in Florida 
at that period) as there is no record of these trees having come to 
fruiting. Browne was later in charge of the agricultural division of 
the United States Patent Office, the nucleus from which developed 
the present United States Department of Agriculture. 
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A few years later, in 1838, another attempt seems to have been made 
to introduce the navel orange from Brazil into the United States. 
These plants were consigned to Mr. Thomas Hogg, a nurseryman of 
New York, by a planter formerly resident in Brazil, according to Mr. 
Hogeg’s account. After a year’s detention ina New York greenhouse, 
they were sent to Florida, but are supposed to have been destroyed 
during the disturbances incident to the Seminole Indian war then 
going on there. 

Its seedless character, fine flavor, and distinctive navel mark grad- 
ually spread the fame of this new fruit and its successful introduction 


NAVEL ORANGE TREE 
AND COMMEMORA- 
TIVE TABLET 


This is one of the first two 
trees of the Washington 
navel orange planted in 
California. The tablet 
erected in honor of Mrs. 
Eliza Tibbets, who received 
and planted the two trees, 
bears the inscription: *‘To 
honor Mrs. Eliza Tibbets 
and to commend her good 
work in planting at River- 
side in 1873, the first Wash- 
ington navel orange trees in 
California, native to Bahia, 
Brazil, proved the most val- 
uable fruit introduction yet 
made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
1920.”’ 
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into the United States marked the rise of a highly profitable new 
industry in southern California, representing an annual gross income 
of about $50,000,000 from this orange alone. It has not proved so 
well adapted to the sections bordering the Gulf of Mexico, though 
grown in a small way throughout this region. Systematic bud selec- 
tion from superior individual trees has been practiced in California 
for the past 20 years to avoid the propagation of inferior strains and 
to develop strains potentially more productive for commercial plant- 
ing. This work of bud selection, started by Mr. A. D. Shamel of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, with the navel orange 
of Bahia, has yielded such striking results that it has been extended 
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to many other fields of horticulture. Without this attention to the 
securing of pedigreed strains through the use of individual tree per- 
formance records, the navel orange might easily by this time have 
been discredited and largely replaced, as many degenerative and 
unproductive forms were appearing in the commercial plantings of 
California. In the progress of this intensive study of the navel 
orange, Mr. Shamel, accompanied by P. H. Dorsett and Dr. Wilson 
Popenoe, made a trip to Brazil in 1913, to gather all the facts possible 
as to its origin and methods of propagation and cultivation, and found 
it still a favorite variety in the vicinity of Bahia where it was first 
propagated over 100 years ago. 


LEMON GROWING 


In at least one other aspect citrus culture in America has taken a 
different trend from that common to the Orient. The commercial 
lemon, which constitutes about a third of the citrus acreage in Cali- 
fornia, 1s little known in the Orient, other acid fruits, largely of the 
mandarin group, being preferred, perhaps for their greater disease 
resistance. The type of lemon popular in the American trade was 
first largely planted in the Mediterranean countries where it is still 
an important product. Increasing production in California, how- 
ever, has gradually diminished the imports of Italian lemons into the 
United States. 

Commercial lemon growing is climatically limited to warm but 
semiarid regions, the humid tropics and subtropical regions not being 
sulted to producing an acceptable product. The lemon varieties 
commonly grown in America are especially susceptible to the attacks 
of citrus scab, which perhaps was largely responsible for the failure 
to establish commercial lemon growing in Florida and other humid 
regions of subtropical America. 


THE ACID LIME 


The acid lime, variously known as ‘Mexican Lime,” ‘ West 
Indian Lime,” and “Key Lime,” in contrast with the lemon, has 
found a congenial home in the American tropics, especially in por- 
tions of the West Indies where its culture has been an important 
factor in economic life for many years. 

Of recent years the inroads of disease, especially limewithertip 
and redroot, and the cheapening of citrate of lime and citric acid 
through new processes of manufacture have seriously disturbed the 
West Indian lime industry. Breeding new types of limes for disease 
resistance 1s being undertaken and some progress has been made. 
Budding of limes on sour orange seedlings has proved a means of 
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avoiding losses due to redroot. A marked rise in the value of lime 
oil has in a measure offset the lowered price on citrate of lime. 

With the improvements in transportation and development of 
cold-storage facilities, citrus fruits now move freely to practically all 
of the world markets. The transportation of orange juice frozen in 
suitable containers also promises further to extend distribution and 
seasons of consumption. Fortunately the principal cropping seasons 
in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres are well adjusted by 
nature to avoid destructive competition. With the stimulation of 
the planting of citrus fruits that seems world wide it will be most 
wise, however, that each country or section should keep informed of 
new and contemplated plantings in other regions. Much may be 
accomplished by choice of varieties for planting, or by marketing 
methods, to avoid the disastrous results of an oversupply at certain 
seasons or in certain markets, especially in the large population 
centers of Europe. 
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A CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROVE 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL FEMINIST 
CONGRESS 


HE Second International Feminist Congress, held in Rio de 

Janeiro last June under the auspices of the Brazilian Federation 
for the Advancement of Women, brought together delegates from 
many lands representing numerous important women’s organizations, 
both national and international. In fact, representatives were sent 
by 21 Brazilian societies and by 16 foreign or international bodies. 
The President of Brazil appomted Mrs. Maria Eugenia Celso, a 
prominent author, to represent the country officially, and most of 
the State governors also named official delegates. 

The members of the executive board of the Brazilian Federation 
acted as officers of the conference. Miss Bertha Lutz, who has long 
labored unceasingly in the feminist cause, served as president and Mrs. 
Celso and Dr. Carmen Portinho, a civil engineer, as vice presidents. 

The mornings of the conference were given up to committee meet- 
ings and the afternoons to plenary sessions, time being left for visits 
to institutions, for luncheons, and for other engagements. -The 
meetings were held in the Automobile Club of Brazil, which lent its 
splendid headquarters for the occasion. 

At the opening session, as at all other public meetings, the hall was 
crowded. The President ofthe Republic and the Ministers of State 
gave their patronage and Mme. Getulio Vargas, wife of the President, 
was in the audience. Addresses were made by some of the most 
prominent women in Brazil, including Mrs. Julia Lopes de Almeida, 
perhaps the leading woman novelist of to-day, and Mrs. Rosalina 
Coelho Lisboa, widely renowned in Latin America as a poet. The 
latter spoke in five languages. Among other speakers were Com- 
mandant Mary 8. Allen, Women’s Auxiliary Service, England, and 2 
Brazilian State delegates, 1 from the north and 1 from the south of 
that vast country—larger, it may be mentioned in passing, than the 
continental United States. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the congress was that at 
which the delegates were received by the History Institute of Brazil. 
Miss Bertha Lutz described the historic significance of the woman’s 
movement and pled that it should always preserve the highest ideals. 
The special feature of the meeting was the discussion by four women 
lawyers, delegates to the congress, of various points of law. Dr. 
Orminda Bastos spoke on the redress of passional crimes against 
women; Dr. Hermilinda Paes, attorney for the military court of 
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the State of Bahia, on the problem of illegitimate children; Dr. 
Maria Ritta Soares de Andrade, formerly attorney of the State of 
Sergipe, on the need for consulting women on the legislative reforms 
now being projected in Brazil; and Dr. Maria Luiza Bittencourt, one 
of the finest orators in the woman’s movement, on general problems. 

A great peace meeting was held at the American Embassy, lent for 
the occasion by the ambassador, Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, who has 
given the Brazilian feminists decided encouragement. The speakers 
on this occasion represented the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, the National League of Women Voters of the United 
States, the Danish and Argentine Councils of Women, the Union 
Frangaise pour le Suffrage des Femmes, and the United States Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War. Among the topics were: 
Pan American relations; peace work in Denmark; peace psychology; 
and disarmament. 

The general subject of the last public meeting was Woman. She 
was discussed as social worker, as educator, as a factor in economics 
and in politics, and as peacemaker. Mrs. Alice de Toledo Tibiricé 
of Sao Paulo, head of the campaign against leprosy, spoke on the first 
topic, while Dr. Augusto de Lima, president of the Academy of Letters 
and an ardent champion of feminism, made an eloquent address on 
“Woman in Politics.” 

The committees which met in the morning were seven in number, 
corresponding with the seven aims of the woman’s movement in 
Brazil, as suggested by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt at the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference of Women held in Baltimore in April, 1922. The 
subjects dealt with by the various committees were the following: 
Education; women’s rights; peace; the home, mothers and children; 
working conditions for women; cooperation of women for social serv- 
ice; and women’s activities. The last-named group held an interest- 
ing exhibit, which varied from needlework and a model home to 
literature, statuary, and city planning. Not only Brazil but other 
countries contributed to this exhibit. 

Since Brazil is undergoing a transition period after the revolution 
during which many laws are being amended, the committee on women’s 
rights was perhaps the most important of all. Full citizenship for 
women on equal terms with men; eligibility to all political, adminis- 
trative, and judicial offices; and equal civil and economic rights were 
requested. A demand was formulated to do away with the husband’s 
right to establish the domicile and prevent his wife from choosing her 
own profession. A plea was also made that husband or wife should 
inherit before father and mother, when one of the former dies intestate. 
A special committee was appointed to consider what changes in penal 
law are necessary and to study other questions not taken up by the 
Congress. 
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The Committee on Working Conditions for Women and Children 
was also very important because Brazil now has a new Ministry of 
Labor, before which the resolutions of the Congress have been brought. 
A request was made for a Bureau of Women and Children like those 
of the United States; women labor inspectors; seats for women workers 
employed in business or industry; and the enforcement of the excel- 
lent sanitary legislation already existing. The suburban railways 
near the industrial cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo will be 
asked to provide special cars for women during rush hours. As to 
wages, the Congress advocated that they be based on work and not 
on sex. There was no theoretical bias in the conclusions which asked 
for the right of married women to work and women to be heard on 
conditions affecting the home, but at the same time requested the 
Government to retain the legislation for civil servants that allows 
women an eight weeks’ vacation with full wages at childbirth. Other 
resolutions advocated an increase in the number of regional maternity 
hospitals, and pled for the enforcement of the children’s code. 

The Education Committee of the Congress asked for more high 
schools for girls, fewer normal schools, and a hostelry and extra- 
curricular activities for women students. The Home Committee 
voted that housewives should be considered an economic unit in the 
nation, that girls should be taught home economics and that women 
should be heard on all public contracts (light, power, gas, markets, 
etc.) that concern the home. 

Among the many significant resolutions passed by the Peace Com- 
mittee was one asking that mothers, educators, the clergy, and author- 
ities should cooperate in peace education. 

Two results of the congress, one in Brazil and the other in Uruguay, 
are noteworthy. The first is the proposed creation—by this time 
probably a fact —of a national council, under the auspices of the Bra- 
allian Federation for the Advancement of Women, to coordinate all 
social service work; the second was the organization of women police 
in the neighboring Republic of Uruguay, whose Government invited 
Commandant Allen to present the subject. Two days after she landed 
the President issued a decree providing for this service, which has 
proven its usefulness in many countries. 

Among the many social events in connection with the Congress were 
luncheons, teas, a ball, and a typical Brazilian festival on the Eve of 
St. John. The luncheon offered to the delegates was the largest 
affair of its kind ever held by Brazilian women. One of the most 
interesting numbers on the program of entertainment was the sports 
morning arranged for the congress by the women’s sections of the 
local athletic clubs. The excursions were also very pleasant, since 
Rio is beautifully situated between the mountains and the sea. The 
Condor Syndicate of Rio de Janeiro offered several flights by seaplane 
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during which the glorious panorama of Guanabara Bay was spread 
out before pilot and passenger. 

At the final plenary session a well-deserved and charming tribute 
was paid Miss Bertha Lutz, leader of the feminist movement in 
Brazil, when a shower of rose petals fell upon her from all sides. 
Thanking the congress, she asked that homage be paid not to her, 
but to all those who have helped the cause of woman and to the great 
ideals which should unite all womanhood. 

The climax of the congress was the encouragement given it by His 
Excellency Getulio Vargas, Provisional President of Brazil. When 
the officers of the Brazilian Federation of Women handed him the 
resolutions dependent for their effectiveness on Government action, 
he promised them to use every effort to have the new election law 
grant women the vote throughout Brazil. 

It is of interest to add here that the subcommittee on political 
rights appointed by the Revolutionary Government (after the dis- 
solution of the Federal Congress), to present a project of an election 
law has recently handed in its work. 

The project provides for woman suffrage, in a somewhat restricted 
form. It includes among voters unmarried women and widows, who 
are economically independent sui juris, through work or a profession, 
property or income; married women whose husbands have left them 
for over two years; those who have been appointed by judicial decree 
to be head of the family; those separated from their husbands, by 
mutual consent or judicially; married women who are in business as 
heads or managers of commercial and industrial enterprises, who 
have a profession, with offices or premises of their own, or who are 
employed in such offices with the authorization or presumable au- 
thorization of their husbands; and women factory hands or employees 
of business houses or factories, married or unmarried, provided they 
are economically independent. 

The bill says further that unmarried women or widows without 
means living under the paternal roof may not vote; and that Brazilian 
women marrying foreigners do not lose their nationality. The vote 
is practically obligatory. 

As the project has been submitted to public opinion for 60 days, 
the Brazilian Federation for the Advancement of Women is organizing 
a series of lectures by eminent lawyers, radio addresses by women 
leaders, and other demonstrations, so as to strengthen the opinion 
which demands equal citizenship and full equality under the law. 





STABIEIZA VION OF THE CURRENCY 
IN PERU, 


By the Commission or FrnanctaL AbDVISERS ON FINANCES OF 
NaTIONAL GOVERNMENT OF PERU; Epwin WaLtreR KEMMERER, 
PRESIDENT 


NE of the most important and difficult problems on which the 

Commission of Financial Advisors have been requested to make 
recommendations is that of the rate of monetary stabilization. 
Peru’s long and successful experience with the gold standard from 
1897 to 1914 has convinced the Peruvian public that a gold standard 
currency is desirable, so that the commission’s recommendation that 
Peru return promptly to the gold standard does not call for justi- 
fication. Furthermore, the country’s success with the gold standard 
prior to the European war, her present possession of substantial 
gold reserves, and the success in recent years of gold-standard cur- 
rencies in similarly situated neighboring countries like Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, and Colombia encourage the belief that Peru may again 
have a successful gold-standard currency if she will adopt scientific 
means for establishing and maintaining such a currency. The 
Commission of Financial Advisers have no doubts as to Peru’s 
ability successfully to maintain a scientifically devised gold-standard 
currency. The machinery for doing so is outlined in the Central 
Reserve Bank project, which the commission are submitting at this 
time and which is explained in some detail in the report accompany- 
ing that project.2 This leaves the problem of determining the size 
of the new gold monetary unit or of ‘“‘determining the gold rate of 
stabilization’’ as the principal other problem of importance in the 
field of currency reform, for the solution of which the commission are 
called upon to make recommendations. 

This problem is a many-sided and complicated one, whose solution 
involves a careful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages of 
various possible solutions; since there is no feasible rate of stabiliza- 
tion that could be adopted that would not have disadvantages as 
well as advantages, or, in other words, that would not cause some 
injustice and hardship to some classes of people while benefiting other 
classes. The important desideratum is to adopt a convenient rate 





1 Reprinted from Project of a Monetary Law together with a Report in Support Thereof. Wima, April 15, 
1931. This project was enacted into law April 18, 1931.—Eprror. 

2See Project of Law for the Creation of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru together with a Report in 
Support Thereof. Lima, April 16, 1931. This project was also enacted into law May 18, 1931—Ep1ToR. 
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that can be successfully maintained and that will cause a mini- 
mum of injustice. 

In approaching this problem, two fundamental facts should be 
borne in mind. They are: First, that the determination of the 
permanent gold value of the sol at any particular point between the 
limits that would be considered at all feasible, say, between a minimum 
equivalent to 20 cents United States gold and a maximum equivalent 
to 40 cents United States gold, would be a matter more of tempo- 
rary importance than of permanent importance; and, second, that a 
successful gold-standard currency system demands an adequate 
initial gold reserve, and the lower the gold rate of stabilization the 
stronger Peru’s initial gold reserve will be. These two points may be 
briefly explained as follows: 


THE RATE PROBLEM LARGELY A TEMPORARY AND TRANSITIONAL 
PERIOD PROBLEM 


The level, in terms of gold, of prices, wages, house rents, and taxes 
in Peru will not be to any considerable extent permanently influenced 
by the gold value now given to the new gold standard sol. For 
example, stabilization at the rate of 40 cents United States gold to 
the sol, as a long-run proposition, would give Peru a price, wage, 
and tax level only one-half as high in terms of soles as stabilization 
at arate of 20 cents United States gold to the sol would give. Price, 
wage, and tax levels in terms of grams of gold or in terms of United 
States or British gold coin would be the same in both cases. The 
fact that at the present time the gold value of the German mark is 
about six times the gold value of the French frane does not make 
prices in terms of gold higher in Germany than in France. In other 
words, the fact that the gold contents of the monetary units of various 
countries are different means only that these countries are expressing 
the gold values of their goods and services, namely, their prices and 
wages, in monetary units of different sizes. To illustrate from another 
field: If a law were passed in Peru cutting in half the size of a hectare, 
the number of ‘‘hectares”’ of land possessed by each landowner in 
Peru would thereby be doubled, but there would be no change in 
the actual amount of the land which he owned. 

Whatever may be the gold standard unit of Peru, the international 
movement of goods and of gold will always tend to fix the level of 
prices and wages within the country in the same equilibrium with the 
levels of prices and wages in other countries. If Peru’s currency is 
on a gold standard, the value of a sol of paper money, of a sol of 
silver coin, and of a sol of nickel coin will always be the same as the 
value of the gold standard sol that constitutes the legal unit of value, 
and inasmuch as the value of the gold standard sol and that of the 
fixed quantity of gold of which it is constituted must always be 
practically the same so long as the gold standard is maintained, and 
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inasmuch as under the comparatively free markets for gold that 
exist in a great part of the world to-day under which gold flows readily 
from the cheaper to the dearer markets, gold tends to have the same 
value throughout the world, the price and wage level of Peru willin 
the long run tend to be the same in terms of gold, regardless of the 
particular amount of gold which is made to constitute Peru’s mone- 
tary unit. 

There is, of course, much friction in the operation of economic laws, 
and under them economic adjustments are often effected slowly and 
with varying degrees of lag for different kinds of adjustments. Ordi- 
narily, for example, foreign exchange rates respond quickly to changes 
in the gold value of a country’s monetary unit; the prices of staple 
commodities, particularly the commodities for which there is an 
active export or import market, also respond quickly; wholesale 
prices in general respond more quickly than retail prices, while wages 
of most classes of labor usually lag behind most retail prices in these 
readjustments. 

Furthermore, while among countries with gold-standard currencies, 
gold always tends to flow from the places where it is relatively cheap, 
namely, from the places where prices of commodities and services 
in terms of gold are high, to those places in which gold is relatively 
dear, namely, to the places in which prices and wages in terms of 
gold are low, these gold movements are often slow and are frequently 
interrupted or interfered with by artificial economic and _ political 
barriers. None the less, these fundamental economic forces are 
always working and they usually dominate the situation. There is, 
moreover, no reason to believe that whatever friction and obstructions 
might be encountered in these gold movements would be permanently 
different if the sol were stabilized at one gold value than if it were 
stabilized at another. 


THE LOWER THE GOLD RATE OF STABILIZATION THE HIGHER THE INITIAL 
GOLD RESERVE 


The second fundamental fact to be borne in mind at the beginning 
of all discussions of the rate of stabilization is that a successful gold- 
standard currency system demands an adequate initial gold reserve 
and that the lower the rate of stabilization in a country situated like 
Peru at the present time, the stronger the initial gold reserve will be. 
The point will be made clear from the following illustration in which 
only round figures are taken: 

On March 20, 1931, the Reserve Bank’s net holdings of gold and 
gold credits,’ in terms of gold soles of a value equivalent to 40 cents 





3 There is excluded from the gold holdings S/. 4,063 of so-called ‘‘mobilized gold”’ (oro movilizado), which 
are earmarked as a guaranty for an equivalent amount of bank notes payable in gold soles. In the figures 
given below these gold notes of the same amount are excluded from the note circulation figures. 
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United States gold, were S/. 52,200,000 and, on the same date, the 
bank’s circulation of notes and circular checks (cheques circulares) 
was S/. 62,500,000, and its deposits (including under the term 
“deposits”? a few obligations in addition to ordinary deposits) were 
S/. 5,600,000, making the total liability of the bank on notes and 
deposit account S/. 68,100,000. If the present legal gold value of 
the sol were to be retained, and if stabilization were to be effected at 
the rate of 40 cents United States gold to a sol, the Reserve Bank’s 
gold reserve ratio against notes and deposits combined would be 76.5 
per cent, and against notes alone would be 83.4 per cent. If, on the 


THE RESERVE BANK 
OF PERU, IN LIMA 





other hand, the stabilization should be effected on the basis of a 
gold sol worth 28.4 cents United States gold, the current rate at the 
time of this writing (March 28, 1931), instead of 40 cents, each of the 
above-mentioned gold soles owned by the bank would become S/. 1.41, 
while the above-mentioned note and deposit liabilities of the bank 
would remain unchanged. This would increase the gold reserve in 
terms of soles from S/. 50,200,000 to S/. 73,500,000, which would mean 
an increase in the aforementioned gold reserve ratio for notes and 
deposits combined from 76.5 per cent to 108 per cent, and for notes 
alone from 83.4 per cent to 118 per cent. If the rate of stabilization 
were fixed below 28.4 cents United States gold, there would be a still 
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further increase in the amount and the percentage of the bank’s gold 
reserve. The bank’s reserve position would, moreover, be strength- 
ened by a low gold rate of stabilization even more than the above 
figures at first glance would seem to show, as may be shown from the 
following illustration : 

Peru’s present note circulation of S/. 62,500,000, as measured by a 
New York exchange rate of 28.4 cents United States gold to the sol, 
would have a value equivalent to $17,750,000 United States gold. 
If we assume that economic forces are giving Peru to-day approxi- 
mately the note circulation, in terms of gold values, that the country 
needs to have under present conditions of economic depression in 
Peru and abroad—an assumption that is probably not far from the 
truth—then, if the present note circulation were stabilized at 40 
cents United States gold its total amount would be equivalent to 
$25,000,000 or to a sum equivalent to 40/28.4 times the gold value 
of the present note circulation, which would represent a gold value 
about 41 per cent larger than the country would need. If the 
demand for money should continue where it is to-day after stabili- 
zation were effected at a rate of 40 cents United States gold, the 
note circulation would accordingly need to be contracted in the ratio 
of 40 to 28.4 or from S/. 62,500,000 to S/. 44,400,000. This con- 
traction in the currency would be effected chiefly through the presen- 
tation of bank notes to the bank for redemption in gold or gold 
drafts; and this process would reduce the gold reserves 1 sol for each 
sol of paper money redeemed and withdrawn from circulation, which 
would mean a reduction by S/. 18,100,000 or, in other words, would 
reduce the present gold reserve of S/. 52,200,000 to a new gold reserve 
of S/. 34,100,000. This would reduce the percentage of total gold 
reserves to note circulation (leaving out of account the bank’s deposit 
liabilities) from the present ratio of 83.4 per cent to a new ratio of 
76.6 per cent. 

On the other hand, if stabilization were effected at a rate of 28.4 
cents United States gold, namely, the present market rate, there 
would be no need of currency contraction, but the amount of the 
bank’s gold reserve in terms of soles would be increased in the ratio 
of 40 to 28.4 or from S/. 52,200,000 to S/. 73,500,000. This would 
give a ratio of total gold reserves to note circulation (leaving out of 
account deposit liabilities) of about 118 per cent as contrasted with 
76.6 per cent under the plan of stabilization at a rate of 40 cents 
United States gold. 5 


A HIGH GOLD RATE OF STABILIZATION VERSUS A LOW RATE 


We may now consider briefly the advantages and disadvantages 
of a high gold value for the sol and a low value for the sol. The 
fundamental problem here under consideration is one that in recent 
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years has confronted many countries and concerning which the 
principals involved have been widely discussed and are well under- 
stood by students of monetary problems. The problem is a many-sided 
one and, as previously stated, every feasible solution of it involves 
the striking of a balance between advantages and disadvantages. 

The highest gold value worth considering for the sol is the present 
legal gold value of 0.601,853 gram of pure gold or the equivalent of 
40 cents United States gold coin. The arguments in favor of the 
return to this legal gold parity, which in the main are the arguments 
in favor of stabilizing the sol at any high gold value, may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


A HIGH RATE AND A PUBLIC DEBT 


For a limited but substantial period of time, it would make it easier 
for the Government to meet the service charges on its gold debt. 
The amount of the annual service charges due on Peru’s gold debt is at 
present about $10,300,000, which would require for their payment 
approximately S/. 25,750,000, were the sol stabilized at 40 cents United 
States gold; it would require approximately S/. 36,270,000, were 
stabilization effected at 28.4 cents gold; and approximately S/. 41,- 
200,000 were it effected at 25 cents gold. If the Government’s in- 
come in terms of soles would be approximately the same with a 40-cent 
sol as it would be with a 28.4-cent sol or a 25-cent sol, the stabiliza- 
tion of the sol at the highest value would obviously lighten the burden 
of the foreign debt. As the gold value of the sol should be forced 
upward from its present rate of about 28.4 cents to the rate of 40 cents, 
many existing rates of taxes would probably persist for some time, 
and then gradually be forced down as prices and wages should fall 
under the pressure of an appreciating gold unit of value. During this 
period of tax adjustment, it is highly probable that stabilization at a 
high gold rate would aid the Government in meeting the service 
charges on its gold debt. This advantage, however, that the Govern- 
ment would gain from stabilizing the sol at a high gold rate is subject 
to certain qualifications which should not be overlooked. They are: 

(1) The advantage at best would be but temporary, continuing a 
few years at the most. In the course of time, tax revenues in Peru 
as well as prices and wages would adjust themselves to any changes 
that might be made in the fixed gold value of the sol, and taxes, as 
well as prices and wages, would presumably in the long run be about 
37.5 per cent lower with the sol worth 40 cents United States gold than 
they would be with the sol worth 25 cents. 

(2) Since Peru will presumably have a moratorium on a large part 
of her public debt for some time, she would gain little advantage 
by a high rate of stabilization, for, by the time she should resume 
full payment on the service of this debt, prices, wages and taxes 
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would presumably -have been adjusted to whatever rate of stabil- 
ization she had adopted. In other words, a country would usually 
gain by a high rate of stabilization during a short transition period, 
in connection with the payment of the service on its gold debt. 
Peru would not be in a position to profit much in this way because 
this transition period would be the period of her moratorium. 

(3) The return to the 40 cents gold rate would involve a substantial 
period of deflation during which the gold value of the sol would 
be gradually forced up from about 28.4 cents United States gold to 
40 cents. Deflation, which causes falling prices and falling wages, 
usually throws a wet blanket over business activity and is therefore 
almost always accompanied by business depression, unemployment, 
and labor discontent. This in turn reduces Government revenues and 
increases Government expenditures. 

(4) The burden of the Government’s domestic debt payable in 
soles would be increased if the gold value of the sol were raised to 
40 cents United States currency. The annual service charges on this 
debt are at the present time about S/. 6,500,000. If the gold value of 
the paper sol in which this debt is payable should be increased from, 
say, 28.4 cents United States gold to 40 cents United States gold, 
the burden of this debt would be proportionately increased, both 
principal and interest, and this increase would not be a matter of 
temporary maladjustment but would continue throughout the life of 


the loans. 
A HIGH RATE AND THE IMPORT TRADE 


A high gold value for the sol would be of advantage to importers 
and to the import trade in general. If the country’s currency should 
be deflated and the gold value of the sol should be forced back from, 
say, its present equivalent of 28.4 cents United States gold to the 
equivalent of 40 cents United States gold, prices of imported goods in 
Peru would not decline as rapidly as the gold value of the sol would 
rise; with the result that Peruvian importers would be ina position to 
buy more and more United States currency cents and British currency 
pence for each sol they received in Peru with which they could buy 
foreign merchandise, while the prices at which they could sell this 
foreign merchandise in Peru would not be declining proportionately. 
Importers would thus gain additional profits until the time should 
arrive when prices of imported goods in Peru, under the pressure of 
competition among importers to take advantage of these extra profits, 
should be forced down in proportion to the rise in the gold value of the 
sol as expressed in foreign exchange rates. For this reason importers 
as a class usually favor stabilization at a high gold value. 

Peruvians living abroad whose incomes are received in Peru are in 
a ‘position similar to importers in that they must buy foreign moneys 
and pay for them in Peruvian soles. They accordingly would benefit 
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like importers by a rising gold value for the sol and a high gold rate of 
stabilization. 

In addition to the counter argument, to be discussed later, to the 
effect that a high gold rate of stabilization would be harmful to 
exporters and to the export trade in general, there are two qualifica- 
tions to be noted in connection with the argument that a high rate 
would be favorable to the import trade. They are: 

(1) A substantial percentage of Peru’s imports consists of articles 
of a luxury and semiluxury class and in times of great economic 
depression like the present, when rigid economies in every direction 
are needed throughout the country, it is unwise to stimulate such 
imports. 

(2) Many large importers are also large exporters and such con- 
cerns, while gaining as importers by a gold sol of a high value, would 
lose as exporters by the same sol. 

Others who are also in this class are those farmers who have mort- 
gage debts outstanding payable in foreign money, largely in pounds 
sterling. It is to be noted, however, that their products are generally 
those which are sold abroad, so that while they would lose when buy- 
ing drafts at a low gold rate of stabilization for the payment of their 
debts they would gain in the sale abroad of their products. 


A HIGH RATE FAVORABLE TO CREDITORS 


Creditor classes in general would benefit by a high gold rate of sta- 
bilization. Naturally, any person who has a given amount of money 
coming to him on a debt, either in the form of bonds, cedulas, notes, or 
other long-time debts, or in the form of pensions, paid-up insurance or 
annuities would like to see the gold value of the sol in which he is to 
be paid pushed up as rapidly as possible and stabilized at as high a 
gold value a possible. Every creditor would prefer to be paid in soles 
worth 40 cents United States gold than in soles worth 25 cents, assum- 
ing that in both cases he would receive the same number of soles in 
settlement of his debt, principal and interest. 

Furthermore, to the extent that there exist in Peru to-day debts 
payable in soles that were contracted when the sol was worth 40 cents 
United States gold or more, and that there was an expectation on the 
part of both creditors and debtors that these debts would be paid in 
soles of the legal gold values of the soles existing at the time the debts 
were contracted, the payment of these debts in soles of lower gold 
values would naturally be looked upon by the creditors as an injustice 
to them. 

To this argument there are a few qualifications to be noted, aside 
from the counter argument discussed later that a high rate of stabili- 
zation would be harmful to the debtor classes. They are: 
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(1) The above-mentioned benefit to the creditor classes could only 
come if the debtor classes were able to pay their debts in this sol of 
high value. The process of deflation which would raise the gold value 
of the sol to the high value at which it would be stabilized would tend 
to reduce prices and wages, increase unemployment, and in other ways 
to increase the business depression in which the country now finds 
itself. Under such conditions it would become increasingly difficult 
during the period of deflation for debtors to pay their debts. 

(2) Most creditors are also debtors, and if they gain by the high 
rate of stabilization as creditors they lose by such a rate in so far as 
they are debtors. 

(3) While with a low rate of stabilization many creditors would be 
paid in soles of lower gold values than they loaned, the purchasing 
power of the sol over commodities is more important to the creditor 
than its gold value, and in spite of the low gold value of the sol now 
prevailing (28.4 cents United States currency, March 28, 1931) the 
sol at present (average index numbers for the 12 months ending 
January, 1931, or for the month of February, 1931) has a higher 
purchasing power over commodities at wholesale in Peru than it has 
had for any year since 1917 and a higher value in terms of the cost of 
living in Peru (average index numbers for the 12 months ending 
January, 1931, or for the month of February, 1931) than it has had 
for any year since the end of the World War. 


A LOW GOLD RATE OF STABILIZATION 


The arguments in favor of stabilizing the sol at a low gold value, 
such, for example, as the equivalent of 25 cents United States gold, 
are in general the counterparts of the arguments just cited in favor 
of a high gold value. Briefly stated they are: 


A LOW RATE AND THE DOMESTIC DEBT 


The burden of the Government’s domestic debts would be decreased 
by a low rate of stabilization, and this decrease would continue until 
the debt existing at the time of stabilization should be lquidated. 

As previously noted, the annual service charges on the internal 
debt payable in soles is approximately $/.6,500,000. If it were paid 
in soles worth 25 cents United States gold, the burden on the Govern- 
ment would obviously be less than if 1t were paid in soles of a higher 
gold value. Since the domestic debt is held mostly by residents of 
Peru, this saving for the most part would not be a net saving for the 
country but a saving for Peruvian taxpayers at the expense of Peruvian 
bond holders. 


A LOW RATE AND THE EXPORT TRADE 


A low gold value for the sol would be an advantage to Peru’s 
exporters and to the export trade in general. An inflation of the 
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country’s present currency resulting in a decline in the gold value of 
the sol as measured in exchange rates from the equivalent of today’s 
rate, say, 28.4 cents United States gold, to 25 cents, and the stabiliza- 
tion of the sol at 25 cents would give a temporary stimulus to the 
country’s export trade. As the gold value of the sol declines the 
exporter receives a continually increasing number of soles for each 
dollar or pound sterling coming to him for the Peruvian products 
which he sells abroad. For example, with the sol at 40 cents United 
States gold, the exporter would receive approximately 8/. 2500 for 
each $1,000 worth of goods he sells in the United States, while with 
the sol at 25 cents he would receive for the same goods S/.4000. As 
the exchange value of the sol declines, prices, wages and taxes in 
Peru tend upwards, but usually they do not rise anything like so 
rapidly in general as the exchange value of the sol declines. As a 
result, exporters gain extra profits during this transition period, 
namely, while the value of the sol is falling in terms of foreign exchange 
rates and for a limited time after it has been stabilized at the new 
gold value, that is while wages and local prices are slowly climbing 
up to the new levels represented by the new gold value of the sol. 

A decline in the gold value of the sol and stabilization at such a low 
rate as 25 cents United States gold would undoubtedly give a tempo- 
rary stimulus to Peruvian export trade and would benefit particularly 
the country’s cotton, sugar, petroleum and copper industries. 

Since local prices and the cost of living usually rise more rapidly 
than wages at such times, the exporter’s gains would be made to a 
large extent at the expense of labor. 

Furthermore, such a decline in the gold value of the sol, although 
stimulating the export trade, would, on the other hand place an addi- 
tional burden temporarily on the country’s import trade. With the 
sol at 40 cents United States gold the importer would pay aboutS/. 2.50 
for each dollar he needed abroad with which to pay for the goods that 
he would be importing, while with the sol at 25 cents he would have 
to pay about S/.4.00 for each dollar. Accordingly he would have to 
charge higher prices in soles for the goods he imported when the sol was 
25 cents than he would for those he imported when it was at 40 cents. 
In‘time he would be able to do so, but prices would not rise as rapidly 
as the gold value of the sol fell and as a result during the transition 
period, and until prices in Peru should have risen sufficiently to 
“take up the slack”? and thus to be in conformity with a price level 
properly representing a sol worth 25 cents United States gold, the 
importers would suffer. 

The facts should be emphasized that there is no permanent ad- 
vantage to exporters nor permanent disadvantages to importers, in 
a monetary unit of low gold value; and that, likewise, there is no 
permanent advantage to importers nor permanent disadvantage to 
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exporters in a monetary unit of a high gold value. Neither party 
gained, for example, and neither lost, prior to the European war in 
the trade between France and Germany, by reason of the fact that 
the gold value of the franc was 19 per cent lower than the gold value 
of the mark. Prices and wages in both countries had long been adjusted 
to these differences in the gold values of their respective monetary 
units. It is not a question, therefore, of high rates of exchange or 
low rates, but of changing rates. Whatever advantages and disad- 
vantages occur, they result only from rising rates of exchange and 
falling rates of exchange. 

These advantages or disadvantages are at best temporary in 
character, continuing only during the period of the slack in the adjust- 
ment of prices, wages, and exchange rates to a new equilibrium level, 
and these readjustments are effected to a very large degree in most 
countries within a very short time. Whatever benefit the exporter 

“or importer receives from this temporary maladjustment between 
exchange rates, prices, and wages he is soon compelled by force of 
competition to pass on to others. 

In order that the exporter might benefit continually, it would be 
necessary to have a monetary unit that was continually declining in 
value in comparison with the units of the countries to which the 
bulk of his exports were being sent. No sane person would advocate 
a permanent monetary policy of that kind in order to benefit the 
export trade. 

A LOW RATE AND THE DEBTOR CLASSES 


Stabilization of the sol at a low gold value would benefit the 
debtor classes of the country, for the lower the gold value of the sol 
the lower would be the burden of their debts. For this reason the 
debtor classes usually favor stabilization at a low rate. 

The gains of debtors are obviously the losses of creditors. The 
many persons who are both debtors and creditors would gain by a 
low stabilization rate as debtors and would lose by such a rate as 
creditors. Bank depositors and holders of bonds and cedulas of all 
classes payable in soles would lose as creditors, by alow rate. Persons 
having pensions, annuities, and paid-up life insurance would likewise 
lose by a low stabilization rate. 


A RATE OF STABILIZATION NEAR PREVAILING VALUE OF SOL 
RECOMMENDED 


These arguments for and against high rates of stabilization and low 
rates of stabilization, respectively, have been briefly reviewed to show 
the nature of the factors that should be taken into account in arriving 
at a decision as to the best rate of stabilization. They show, the com- 
mission believe, that both extremes should be avoided, and that both 
the highest degree of equity for the public as a whole and the long-run 
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interests of economic stability and orderly economic progress would be 
served by adopting a rate somewhere between the two extremes. A 
rate somewhere near the prevailing value of the sol would meet this 
requirement and stabilization at approximately the status quo would 
probably cause the least disturbance to business. Most countries 
that have stabilized their monetary units on a gold basis since the 
World War have adopted this policy. 


WHAT GOLD RATE REPRESENTS PRESENT VALUE OF SOL? 


This raises the questions: What is the present value of the Peruvian 
sol, and how does it compare with the value of the gold sol which was 
made the legal monetary unit of Peru in February, 1930? These ques- 
tions are not easy to answer because these values have been changing 
so much in recent months that it is not easy to tell to what extent the 
country’s economic life has become adjusted to any particular value, 
as it wasin February, 1930, when the sol was legally stabilized at a rate: 
equivalent to 40 cents United States gold after it had been stabilized 
de facto at approximately that rate for a period of over two years. 

There are four different criteria by which the changing value of the 
sol may be measured. They are 

(1) Exchange rates in Peru on gold-standard countries. 

(2) The purchasing power of the sol in Peru as measured by 
Peruvian wholesale prices. 

(3) The purchasing power of the sol in Peru as measured by the 
cost of living in Peru. 

(4) The value of the sol as measured by its purchasing power 
abroad. 


TaBLE I.—Average monthly value of Peruvian sol as measured by sight exchange 
rates in Lima on New York in terms of United States currency cents to 1 sol 
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1'The figures for exchange rates on New York for 1930 are those given in the December number of the 
Boletin de la Direccién General de Estadistica, December, 1930, page 31. For 1931 the rates have been com- 
puted from the daily figures quoted in the Boletin de la Bolsa Comercial de Lima. 


These figures will be briefly considered for the period since Febru- 
ary, 1930, when the sol was legally stabilized at the equivalent of 40 
cents United States gold. 
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According to Table I the gold value of the Peruvian sol, as measured 
by exchange rates in Lima on New York, has been moving downwards 
almost continually since February, 1930, and in March, 1931, it 
averaged 28 per cent lower than in February, 1930. On the other 
hand, despite this heavy decline in the gold value of the sol, the aver- 
age index numbers of wholesale prices in Peru (Table IJ, column 1) 
remained remarkably stable from February, 1930, through February, 
1931, registering a decline of only 2 per cent in that period, and 
therefore representing an actual increase of 2 per cent in the purchas- 
ing power of the sol (Table II, column 2). During this period of one 
year the cost of living in Peru, as expressed in the Government’s 
index numbers, fell 8 per cent (Table II, column 3), which would 
mean that the value of the sol in Peru in terms of the cost of living 
increased 9 per cent (Table IT, column 4). 

Tasie I].—Wholesale prices and cost of living in Peru adjusted to basis of Feb- 
ruary, 1980= 100 
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1The price index and the cost of living index are those prepared by the ‘‘Direccidn General de 
Estadistica,’’ adjusted by the simple method to a base of 100 for February, 1930, the month of legal stabiliza- 
tion ofthesol. The figures for the value of the sol are the reciprocals of the index numbers. 


This year of world-wide depression was a period of falling prices 
throughout the world and therefore of substantial and rapid apprecia- 
tion in the value of gold. In the United States, for example, the value 
of gold, as expressed in the reciprocals of Fisher’s Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices (Table III, column 2), rose 22 per cent from Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. In other words, while the value of 
gold was rising throughout the world, the value of the Peruvian sol, in 
terms of gold, was falling, with the result that Peru actually had a more 
stable currency, as measured in purchasing power—and that is what 
most people want currency for—than the United States had during 
this period. The sol appreciated 2 per cent from February, 1930, to 
February, 1931, as measured in purchasing power over commodities at 
wholesale in Peru (Table II, column 2), and depreciated 13 per cent as 
measured by purchasing power over commodities at wholesale in the 
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United States (Table III, column 4). During the same time the 
United States dollar appreciated 22 per cent as measured by its pur- 
chasing power over commodities at wholesale in the United States 
(Table III, column 2). The monetary unit of certain countries ap- 
preciated during the period of February, 1930, to January, 1931 (the 
latest date for which figures are available), in terms of purchasing 
power over commodities at wholesale to the extent shown by the 
following index numbers: 
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TasiLE II].—Purchasing power of Peruvian Sol over commodities at wholesale in the 
United States. February, 1930 =100 ! 
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1 The United States wholesale price index numbers are those of Irving Fisher, which have been adjusted 
by the simple method to a base figure of 100 for February, 1930. The figures for the purchasing power of the 
dollar, given in column 2, are the reciprocals of the price figures given in column 1. Column 3 contains the 
index numbers of the United States currency value of the sol as expressed in average daily sight exchange 
rates in Teen New York, and column 4 has been computed by multiplying the corresponding figures of 
columns 2 and 3. 


The Commission of Financial Advisers know of no other country of 
the world whose currency was so stable in its purchasing power over 
commodities as shown by Government price index numbers during the 
past 12 months as that of Peru. 
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While it is impossible to tell to what extent prices and wages have 
been adjusted in Peru to the changed conditions in the world’s markets, 
the figures for the last three months, leaving out of account temporary 
fluctuations due to passing local conditions, encourage the belief that 
the adjustments have been sufficiently well made to make present 
figures in Peru roughly representative of fundamental economic con- 
ditions. The average gold value of the Peruvian sol as measured by 
exchange rates in Lima on New York for the three months January— 


March, inclusive, of 1931, respectively, were: 


Cents United 
States currency 
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Taking February, 1930, as the base period, the average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in Peru for the 11 months ending December, 
1930, was 98, while the index numbers for January and February, 
1931, were respectively 97 and 98. 


STABILIZATION RATE OF 28 CENTS UNITED STATES GOLD RECOMMENDED 


In the light of all the evidence, the Commission of Financial Advis- 
ers believe that the Government of Peru should stabilize its currency 
at approximately the status quo, and that this is reasonably repre- 
sented by the value of 28 cents United States gold, which would give 
a par rate of exchange in Lima on New York of S/.3.571. This would 
give the new gold sol a fine gold equivalent of 42.1264 centigrams, and 
would be exactly seven-tenths of the gold equivalent of the present 
legal gold-standard sol. It would be approximately the gold value 
of present monetary units of the Scandinavian countries. — 

For the reasons discussed in the report accompanying the Central 
Reserve Bank project, chiefly reasons of economy, it is recommended 
that no gold coin be minted. The new monetary unit should not be 
coined, but, like the monetary units of so many other countries at 
the present time, should be an uncoined unit consisting of a fixed 
quantity of pure gold. 


DISPOSITION OF PROFITS ARISING FROM THE REVALORIZATION OF 
THE SOL 


As previously pointed out, the balance sheet of the Reserve Bank 
of March 20, 1931—the last balance sheet published at the time of 
this writing—showed net holdings of gold and gold credits to the 
amount of S/. 52,153,680 in gold soles of the value of 40 cents United 
States gold. If these gold soles were converted into new gold soles 
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of a value of 28 cents United States gold, the amount of the new 
gold soles would be S/. 74,505,257, giving a profit on the revalorization 
of the sol of S/. 22,351,577. 

For reasons of equity, law, and the custom of nations this net profit 
should all go to the National Government. 

From the standpoint of equity, 1t may be said that whatever hard- 
ships may have resulted from the breakdown of the previously estab- 
lished gold parity of the sol at the equivalent of 40 cents United States 
gold and from the subsequent depreciation in the gold value of Peru’s 
currency were suffered by the public as a whole and not limited to 
the stockholders of the Reserve Bank. Furthermore this revaloriza- 
tion profit of S/.22,351,577 would not come to the Reserve Bank in 
return for any services which the bank had rendered to the public 
but as incident to a national monetary reform effected by the Goy- 
ernment of Peru in the public interests. 

From the standpoint of law, the Government has a strong claim to 
this revalorization profit, since article 19 of the Reserve Bank Law 
gives to the Government practically all profits over and above the 
amount required to meet the bank’s annual fixed dividend charges. 
Furthermore, for the reasons given in the Report of the Commission 
of Financial Advisers on the Central Reserve Bank Project, the 
National Government of Peru has a strong claim to any net balance 
the bank may have at the time of its liquidation over and above 
the amount necessary to pay its debts, pay stockholders the par 
value of their paid-up stock, and pay any amount then due on 
current and accrued dividend accounts. 

From the standpoint of the customary national practice in such 
cases, it may be pointed out that in the recent monetary reforms of 
Belgium, France, and Ecuador the profits on monetary revalorization 
went to the respective national governments, and this likewise was 
the procedure adopted in Peru after the currency reform of February, 
1930, when the legal gold value of the sol was reduced from the equiva- 
lent of one-tenth of a British sovereign to the equivalent of 40 cents 
United States gold. 

While it is right that all this profit should go to the National Goy- 
ernment, 1t is clear that 1t should go to the Government, not by way 
of a transfer to the Government of the bank’s gold, bank notes, or 
other bank credits—a procedure which would be likely to lead to most 
dangerous inflation—but in the form of proprietorship in the new 
bank and the corresponding rights to receive proprietorship profits 
in the form of dividends. In other words, the Government should 
recelve the profits in the form of stock in the Central Reserve Bank. 
This stock will constitute the bank’s class C stock provided for by 
article 10 of the Central Reserve Bank project and discussed in the 
report accompanying the project. For the reasons there discussed 
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a large increase in the capital of the bank is imperative if the bank is 
to perform well the functions assigned to it by the proposed law. 

The Central Reserve Bank project authorizes the Government to 
sell its shares of class C stock in the bank whenever it may desire to 
do so, and also to pledge the stock as security for loans either in 
Peru or abroad. The Central Reserve Bank is naturally not per- 
mitted to buy its own shares, for that would be equivalent to an 
impairment of its capital, and for a similar reason it is not permitted 
to take these shares as collateral for loans. There are certain restric- 
tions in the general banking law project (art. 63-J) on the subject 
of the amount of the Central Reserve Bank’s stock which a Peruvian 
bank may own or hold as collateral (restrictions of types found in the 
banking laws of many countries). Aside from these restrictions the 
Government is free to sell or hypothecate its stock as it may wish. 

Gold reserves larger than those now held by the Reserve Bank 
were considered inadequate last year to maintain the gold standard 
under the conditions then prevailing, and as a consequence the con- 
vertibility of bank notes into gold was not maintained. The proposed 
new Central Reserve Bank will be a much larger institution than the 
present Reserve Bank and will have a wider field of operation and 
larger responsibilities to the public. It will need to have turned over 
to it all the gold which the Reserve Bank now holds. This gold, 
under the new Central Reserve Bank organization proposed, should 
permit the bank to go promptly on the gold basis, with full convert- 
ibility of its notes, and to meet all legitimate demands of the country 
for increasing Central Reserve Bank credit as economic conditions 
in Peru move back toward normal. 


Prosgect or Monetary Law * 
ARTICLE 1 


The monetary unit of the Republic shall be an uncoined gold sol 
which shall contain 42.1264 centigrams of pure gold. 


ARTICLE 2 


Debts contracted in terms of Peruvian pounds shall be payable at 
the rate of 10 soles to the pound. 


ARTICLE 3 


In one payment, silver coins of the denomination of 1 sol shall be 
legal tender to the amount of 20 soles, fractional silver coins to 
the amount of 5 soles, and nickel coins to the amount of 1 sol. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided by law or Government con- 
tract, silver soles, fractional silver coins and nickel coins of the Repub- 





4 This project was enacted into law April 18, 1931. 
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lic shall be receivable at par in unlimited quantities in payment of all 
taxes and other Government dues. 


ARTICLE 4 


The increase in the number of soles owned by the Central Reserve 
Bank or by the Reserve Bank, as the case may be, arising from the 
revalorization of the gold-standard sol provided for in this law shall 
be the property of said bank; but the equivalent thereof in fully paid 
class C shares of the bank, at the rate of 100 soles per share, shall be 
delivered to the National Government as soon as said revalorization 
shall have been effected. 


ARTICLE 5 


Law No. 6746 of February 11, 1930, and all other laws and parts 
of laws inconsistent with this law are hereby repealed. 


ARTICLE 6 


This law shall take effect 30 days after its promulgation by the 
Executive. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


FOURTH PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


Inter-American trade problems covering a wide range of subjects 
were discussed and a number of important resolutions and recom- 
mendations adopted by the Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference, which was in session at the Pan American Union from Octo- 
ber 5 to 13. With delegates in attendance representing every govern- 
ment of the American Republics and numerous chambers of com- 
merce and trade groups from the various countries; with addresses 
by the President of the United States, by Vice President Curtis and 
other prominent officials, as well as by leaders in the business, eco- 
nomic, and financial world of the Americas, the conference assumed 
unusual significance. His Excellency the Minister of Uruguay, Dr. 
J. Varela, Acting Vice Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union and chairman of the Uruguayan delegation, pre- 
sided at a number of the sessions of the conference in an efficient 
manner. 

President Hoover, after stating that the theory of the United States 
is that ‘““commercial enterprise, except as rare emergency action, 1s 
essentially a private undertaking,’’ went on to say: “The larger 
significance of your meeting is attested by the fact that at stated 
intervals the accredited representatives of the governments and of the 
commercial organizations of this continent come together with a view 
to interchanging experience and fostering that mutual confidence 
without which the development of international commerce is 
impossible.” 

The interest of the commercial and economic experts who were 
present from every Pan American republic was manifested through- 
out by their active participation in the deliberations of the confer- 
ence, by the spirit of good will and of compromise which was shown 
and by a determination to reach practical results. 
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The conference was marked by an earnest and enthusiastic effort on 
the part of the delegates to reach conclusions and arrive at recom- 
mendations which would be of real service in helping to solve some of 
the difficult problems which have been facing the business men of the 
American republics. The Hon. Charles Curtis, Vice President of the 
United States, presiding at the closing plenary session of the con- 
ference at which the final act was signed, congratulated the delegates 
on the success of their deliberations, and declared, ‘“‘It is much more 
important that representatives of the nations of America come 
together in times of depression than in periods of prosperity, for it is 
in a time such as this that we can do more to be of assistance in 
lifting the burden that rests upon our respective countries.”’ The 
Hon. Sebastiéo Sampaio, president of the Brazilian delegation and 
Consul General of Brazil in New York, replying in behalf of the dele- 
gates from Latin America to the speech of the Vice President, con- 
curred in this idea, adding that while he could not say the conference 
had ‘‘discovered all the remedies for this universal sickness, it had 
endeavored, and why not say succeeded, in finding the recommenda- 
tions most appropriate and practical under the circumstances.’’ He 
expressed the belief that the delegates would take back to their 
countries the recommendations of the conference ‘‘with the purpose 
of developing them into real accomplishments in a near future.”’ 

The conference, which discussed inter-American trade barriers with 
a view to their elimination; questions of trade promotion and of trans- 
portation and communication among the American nations; standard- 
ization and simplification of consular procedure and customs regula- 
tions, as well as financial and juridical problems, was in every respect 
perhaps the most notable of the series of commercial conferences which 
have been held under the auspices of the Pan American Union. The 
spirit that prevailed throughout the conference was one of mutual 
helpfulness, combined with an earnest desire to remove every obstacle 
to inter-American trade. 

A more detailed account of the conference will be given in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Bibliographies —Because the study of Latin American topics has 
become so extensive among colleges and universities in the United 
States, it was suggested that the library of the Pan American Union 
compile a list of published and unpublished theses submitted toward the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. Such a list will, 
it is hoped, serve as an aid to professors and students in selecting 
topics and preparing studies on Pan American subjects. Through 
the aid of the librarians in 197 colleges and universities this compila- 
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tion has now been completed under the title Theses on Pan American 
topics, prepared by candidates for degrees in colleges and universities in 
the United States, and published as Bibliographic series No. 5, mimeo- 
eraphed, of the Columbus Memorial Library. The 502 theses are 
listed by authors, by colleges and universities, and by subjects. 

Those who are interested in Pan American bibliography will note 
with pleasure the appearance of the first volume of the catalogue of 
the library of the Supreme Court of Brazil, and a bibliography of the 
Mexican revolution by Roberto Ramos; both books are noted more 
in detail below. 

Recent acquisitions —Outstanding among books lately received are 
a collection of the laws of Haiti from 1918 to 1928, presented by 
M. Ulrich Duvivier; 42 titles from the National Library at Santiago 
de Chile; 56 titles from the National Library at Rio de Janeiro, in 
which are included 10 volumes by Visconde de Taunay and repre- 
sentative works by such well-known authors as Coelho Netto, J. C. 
de Abreu, A. R. B. de Magalhaes, Machado de Assis, and Raymundo 
Moraes. 

Among noteworthy additions to the library are: 


La gestion diplomatica del Doctor Mora. Archivo histérico diplomdtico mexi- 
cano, No. 35. Mexico, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1931. 
xxl 20(ps (8% 

Papeles existentes en el Archivo General de Indias relativos a Cuba y muy parti- 
cularmente a la Habana (Donativo Néstor Carbonell). Ordenados y con una intro- 
duccién por Joaquin Llaverias. Tomo 1 (1512-1578). Tomo 2 (1578-1586). 
Habana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo XX,’’ 1931. 2 vols. 4. 

Iniciadores y primeros martires de la revolucién cubana. Por Vidal Morales y 
Morales ... Tomo 8. Habana, Cultural, S. A., 1931. 577 p. (Coleccién de 
libros cubanos, vol. 26.) 12°. 

El Gobierno representativo—sSu evolucién histérica y sus nuevas tendencias en la 
post-querra... Tomo 1, Caracteres e historia del gobierno representativo. Tomo 
2, Las nuevas tendencias del representativo en la post-guerra. La teoria de la 
representacion gremial. El sovietismo—El fascismo. Por Guillermo Izquierdo 
A. Santiago de Chile, Escuela Tip. ‘‘La Gratitud Nacional,” 1931. 2vols. 4°. 

Instituto panamericano de geografia e historia. Primer informe rendido por el 
director, mayo de 1931. (Publicacién No. 3.) México, Imprenta Reveles, 1931. 
map. illus. 48 p. 8&8. 

Luz de candilejas: el teatro y sus miserias. Por Daniel dela Vega. Santiago de 
Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 19380. 272 p. 12°. 

Breve historia de América. Por Carlos Pereyra. Madrid, M. Aguilar, Editor, 
1930. illus. 748 p. 12°. 

Bibliografia de la revolucién mexicana. Por Roberto Ramos. Monografias 
bibliogrdficas mexicanas, No. 21. México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores, 1931. xi, 5830p. 12°. 

Sociologia chilena con comparaciones argentinas y mejicanas. Por Agustin 
Venturino. Barcelona, Editorial Cervantes, 1929. 324 p. 12°. 

Sociologia general americana. (Estudio experimental hecho en 15 paises del 
continente.) Por Agustin Venturino. Barcelona, Editorial Cervantes, 1931. 
360) ps. 122% 
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Limites entre Chile y Perv. Por Enrique Brieba. Tomo 1, Estudio Téenico y 
documentos. Tomo 2, Datos y cdleulos. Tomo 3, Planos. Santiago de Chile, 
Instituto geogrdfico militar, 1931. 3 vols. 

Geologia argentina. Un libro para la ensefianza y para aficionados. Por el 
Dr. Anselmo Windhausen . . . Segunda parte, geologia histérica y regional del 
territorio argentino. Buenos Aires, Casa Jacobo Peuser, Ltda., 1931. maps. 
illus. 645 p. 8°. 

Catalogo da bibliotheca. Supremo tribunal federal. Organizado pelo biblio- 
thecario ... Parte I (Indice alphabetico dos autores). Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa 
Nacional, 1931. 3806p. 8°. 

Impressoes da Commisséo Rondon. Por Amilear R. Botelho de Magalhaes. 
44 edicaéo. Porto Alegre, Edi¢gado da Livraria do Globo, 1929. illus. xvi, 319 p. 
82. 

Avifauna e flora nos costumes, superstigodes e lendas brasileiras @€ americanas 
(Estudos ethnologicos.) Por C. Teschauer, S. J. 3° edigéo completa. Porto 
Alegre, Edicéo da Livraria do Globo—Barcellos, Bertaso & Cia., 1925. 280 p. 
oe 


The library has also received the following new magazines: 


Industria. La Paz. Revista oficial de la ‘‘CAdmara de Fomento Industrial.” 
Calle Loayza 362. Ano 1, No. 1, julio, 19381. 72, iv, 13 p: illus. 7% x 10% 
inches. 

Voces. Buenos Aires. Revista bimestral de arte, letras y ciencias. Tomas 
de Lara, Director, Calle Maure 3552. Afio 1, Numero 1, agosto de 1931. 44 p. 
illus. 9 x 12% inches. 

Industria Peruana. Lima. Publicacién mensual de la Sociedad Nacional de 
Industrias. Calle Villalta 259. Afio 1, No. 1, julio, 1931. 64p. illus. 7x 10 
inches. 

Pichincha Grafico. Quito. Semanario de actualidades. Luis de J. Valverde, 
Director. Afio 1, No. 1, 18 de julio de 1931. 12p. illus. 11x 15 inches. 

Boletim da Inspectoria de Servigos Geographicos, Geologicos e Meteorologicos. 
Bahia. Annol, N.4 [marco], 1931. [10]p. map. 9%x12%inches. (Publica- 
tion of the Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria, Commercio, Viagaéo e Obras 
Ptblicas do Estado da Bahia.) 
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TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BOLIVIA-CHILE 


EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS.—The instruments of ratification of 
the extradition treaty signed by representatives of the Governments 
of Bolivia and Chile in Santiago on December 15, 1910, and subse- 
quently ratified by both countries, were formally exchanged in 
Santiago, on April 27, 1931. (Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
Ecteriores, La Paz, January—May, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 


ARBITRATION TREATY.—The treaty of arbitration and its addi- 
tional convention, signed in Washington on July 16, 1930, by the 
delegations of Guatemala and Honduras for the purpose of settling 
the boundary dispute between their respective Republics, was ap- 
proved by the Legislative Assembly of Guatemala in decree No. 
1739 issued on May 30, 1931. The subsequent ratification of the 
documents by President Ubico took place on August 17, 1931. 
(Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, August 17, 1931.) 


HAITI 


HAITIANS REPLACE AMERICAN OFFICIALS.—The Department of 
State of the United States issued the following statement on October 
1, OBI 2 


In the late winter of 1930, the President’s Commission for the Study and 
Review of Conditions in Haiti visited the Haitian Republic and made important 
recommendations looking to a gradual and orderly return to Haitian control of 
activities then supervised by American officials in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of September 16, 1915, between the United States and the Republic of 
Haiti. Upon the completion of the program proposed by the commission for a 
return to complete representative government, and the arrival in Port au Prince 
of the American minister, who succeeded the high commissioner, in accordance 
with the commission’s reeommendation—both a diplomatic representative of the 
United States and for the purpose of supervising the activities of the American 
treaty services—the minister proceeded at once to the negotiation of a joint 
accord for the gradual Haitianization of those services. 

On August 5 [1931] an accord was signed at Port au Prince by the American 
minister and the Haitian Minister for Foreign Affairs, turning over to the con- 
trol of the Haitian Government the Service of the Public Works, the Technical 
Service of Agriculture and Industrial Education, and the National Public Health 
Service of Haiti, with the exception of those activities related to the sanitation of 
Port au Prince and Cape Haitian, effective October 1. 

The above represents a complete transfer to Haitian authority of all services, 
excepting the office of the Financial Advisor-General Receiver and the Garde 
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d’ Haiti (the gendarmerie force of Haiti), both of which services require especially 
careful attention and safeguards on account of the obligations assumed by this 
Government jointly with that of Haiti in connection with the bond issue made 
under the provisions of the treaty of 1915, the additional act of 1917, and the 
protocol of October 3, 1919. In the services returned to Haitian authority 
speedier Haitianization has been effected than the recommendations of the 
Forbes Commission and even than that at first proposed by the Haitian Govern- 
ment itself. 

In the case of the Garde d’Haiti, it is not practicable to withdraw American 
officers immediately because of the necessity for first training Haitian officers to 
replace them. This fact was recognized by the Forbes Commission, which pub- 
lished in its report a table setting forth a suggested schedule for the replacement 
of the American officers. Since the commission’s visit the process of training 
and promoting Haitian officers has proceeded at an even more rapid rate than 
that contemplated in this table, so that there is every indication that trained 
and experienced Haitian officers will be available to replace all American officers 
in the Garde before the expiration of the treaty in May, 1936. 


HONDURAS-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATY TO AVOID OR PREVENT CONFLICTS BETWEEN AMERICAN 
STaTEes.—By virtue of legislative decree No. 153, of March 27, 1931, 
the National Congress of Honduras approved the resolution issued 
by the President on March 12, 1929, ratifying the treaty to avoid or 
prevent conflicts between American States, signed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the nations represented at the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States at Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923. Notice 
of the deposit of the instrument of ratification with the Department 
of Foreign Affairs of Chile on April 30, 1931, was transmitted to the 
Honduran Government by the Chilean envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary in Tegucigalpa on June 8, 1931. The treaty 
became effective for Honduras from the date of the deposit of the 
ratification. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, June 23 and July 7, 1931.) 


er OO 1 


LEGISLATION 
CHILE 


LAW AGAINST PROFITEERING.—A decree promulgated by the Chilean 
Government seeks to prevent unscrupulous persons from taking ad- 
vantage of present economic conditions to profiteer on the sale of 
food commodities. The decree provides that the mayor of each 
municipality appoint a food commission composed of a producer, a 
retail merchant, and a laborer whose duty it shall be to specify the 
foods considered articles of prime necessity, determine the percent- 
age of legal profit to be allowed on their sale, and fix the maximum 
retail price of articles within this classification whose production has 
become a private monopoly. Under certain conditions and in cases 
especially authorized by the Government, the committee may also 
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fix the maximum retail prices of all other articles of prime necessity. 
In determining the percentage of legal profit as well as the maximum 
retail price, the commission will take into consideration the cost of 
transporting the commodity from the place of production to that 
of consumption, the normal overhead expenses of the business, and 
the just amount of return due the merchant. Bread, meat, wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, corn, bran, beans, lentils, chick-peas, potatoes, 
onions, fresh fruits and vegetables, milk, eggs, sugar, rice, semolina, 
fire wood, and charcoal are always to be considered commodities of 
prime necessity. Notice of the decisions of the commission must be 
published in the local papers or in their absence, in those of the near- 
est community having a newspaper, as well as be posted in the 
city hall. Merchants will be required to list prominently the prices 
of articles within the scope of this law. (Comuna y Hogar, Santiago, 
May, 1931.) 
COSTA RICA 


REGULATIONS ON PREPARATION, DISTRIBUTION, AND SALE OF FOOD 
propucts.—Detailed regulations on the preparation, distribution, 
and sale of food products were issued by President Gonzalez Viquez 
on June 20, 1931. The regulations specify the requirements for food 
products in general, listing standards for the freshness and purity of 
the article, specifying types of labels and containers, defining the legal 
use of coloring matter, preservatives, and artificial sweetening sub- 
stances, and indicating the sanitary conditions necessary in places of 
manufacture or preparation, storage, and sale of comestibles; in 
addition they contain specific provisions covering a variety of indi- 
vidual foodstuffs. Among those considered in the latter section are 
milk, butter, cheese, and other milk products; meats and meat prod- 
ucts; eggs; flour and other cereal products; oils and fats; sugars and 
honey; dried, canned, and preserved fruits and vegetables; bottled 
water; ice cream, sirups, and soft drinks; alcoholic beverages; coffee, 
tea, and chocolate; spices and condiments. All persons employed in 
the preparation, handling, or sale of food products or beverages will 
be required to obtain a medical certificate showing that they are not 
suffering from any communicable disease. The present regulations 
are the first general body of legislation to be enacted in the Republic 
on this subject. (La Gaceta, San Jose, July 14, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


MoneETArRY LAw.—On July 25, 1931, a law was passed by Congress 
establishing the silver peso as the monetary unit of Mexico. Further 
features of the Calles plan, as the bill was known, are: The cessation 
of the coining of silver pesos; the enlargement of the rediscount func- 
tions of the Bank of Mexico; the appointment of a central banking 
commission; and the fulfillment of both domestic and foreign obliga- 
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tions (when payable in the Republic) in silver, even if originally con- 
tracted for in gold. Its provisions, in more detail, are the following: 


The monetary unit of the Republic is the peso, which is equivalent to 75 
centigrams of pure gold. 

Currency recognized as legal tender within the Republic is limited to bills 
issued by the Bank of Mexico; 1-peso silver coins, already in circulation, minted 
in accordance with the !aw of October 27, 1919; and fractional currency in silver 
coins of 10, 20, and 50 centavos in amounts up to 20 pesos and copper coins of 
1, 2, and 5 centavos in amounts up to 2 pesos, when minted in accordance with 
the laws of March 25, 1905, October 15, 1914, October 27, 1919, and April 29, 1925. 
Acceptance of Bank of Mexico bills is voluntary, however, except by Federal, 
State, and municipal offices, which must admit them in payment of all taxes and 
other assessments. 

Foreign money will not be considered legal tender in the Republic save in cases 
specifically established by law. All obligations contracted in the Republic or 
abroad in foreign currency and payable in Mexico, may be paid with an equiva- 
lent amount in silver pesos at the current rate of exchange. 

The emission of bank notes by the Bank of Mexico shall be in conformity with 
the provisions and subsequent amendments of the law of August 25, 1925. The 
coinage of silver currency in 1 peso or larger denominations is strictly prohibited, 
and that of fractional currency will be permitted only when conditions so justify 
and the new coins are to be a substitute for silver pesos which have been converted 
into bullion. 

A reserve fund shall be established which will be formed by securities constitut- 
ing the present balance of the regulating fund created by the law of March 25, 
1905; the profits from foreign exchange operations effected for the reserve fund; 
the difference between the actual and the monetary value of metals purchased 
for minting fractional currency, as well as that resulting from the reminting of 
pesos into fractional currency; the commercial value of the metal contained in 
pesos received in exchange for fractional currency under the provisions of article 
13 of the present law; loans contracted for the purpose of increasing the reserve 
fund; and sums appropriated in the national budget or revenues collected for sus- 
taining the fund. 

The sole purpose of the reserve fund will be to provide for the expense or loss 
occasioned by foreign exchange operations made through the fund. 

The minting of national currency in gold will be indefinitely suspended from 
the date on which the present law becomes effective, and gold coins of 2, 2.50, 
5, 10, 20, and 50 pesos denomination, coined in accordance with the laws of May 
25, 1905, June 27, 1917, October 31, 1918, and September 14, 1921, will no longer 
be considered legal tender. The present law abrogates articles 26 and 53 of the 
law of December 19, 1929, the exportation and importation of gold being hence- 
forth free. 

Debts contracted up to the date of this law in national currency of any specie, 
will be payable only in moneys recognized as legal tender by the present law. On 
the other hand, however, gold currency which has been collected for a third party, 
placed in a confidential deposit, or received as a result of any other contract which 
does not surrender title, shall be returned in full. Thirty per cent of the gold 
deposits in banks and banking institutions shall be paid in gold at sight or on 
30 days’ notice. 

In order to facilitate the functions of the Bank of Mexico which include the 
emission of bills, the administration of funds forming the reserve, and the fixing 
of the amount of cash reserves to be maintained by other banking institutions, 
a central banking commission shall be created. This commission will be composed 
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of the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall act as president, a representative 
appointed by the board of directors of the Bank of Mexico, and five delegates 
elected by the banking institutions of the Republic. Until it is possible to hold 
the necessary elections for the choice of these last, they will be elected by the 
banking institutions located in Mexico City. 

To be legal, resolutions of the Central Banking Commission must have the ap- 
proval of the delegate of the Bank of Mexico and the majority of the other mem- 
bers of the council; the right of veto is granted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in cases where the resolution, in his opinion, affects the economic stability of the 
Republic. 


A supplementary law, amending the law of August 28, 1928, 
creating the Bank of Mexico, was also issued at this time. It specifies 
the conditions under which the bank may issue bank notes, establishes 
regulations governing the relation of the Bank of Mexico with other 
banking concerns, and fixes the conditions under which the bank shall 
engage in rediscount operations. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, 
July 27 and 29, 1931; Hl Uniwersal, Mexico City, July 26, 1931; and 
Bradstreet’s, New York, August 8, 1931.) 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—A temporary restriction on the 
entrance of immigrants into Mexico was established by an order 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior on July 14,1931. According 
to this order, which became effective 60 days after its date of promul- 
gation and will remain in effect until the Secretary of the Interior 
shall provide otherwise, foreigners who do not have a capital of at 
least 10,000 pesos are classified as immigrant workers, and will be 
denied entrance to the country. Those having the required sum, 
however, must convince the Government of their intention to invest 
this capital in agriculture, industry, or commerce so as to provide an 
income sufficient to support them and their families. Exemptions 
are made in the cases of traveling agents, technical workers, persons 
having professions not restricted by the board of health and the 
National University, people of independent incomes sufficient to sup- 
port them and their families, nationals of countries with which Mexico 
has agreements not in accord with the dispositions of the present 
decree, and foreigners who have not lost their character of immigrants 
in accordance with article 35, paragraph 3, of the immigration law. 
Minors 18 years of age or younger will be admitted only for educational 
purposes. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, July 17, 1931, and report of | 
the United States Assistant Trade Commissioner, Mexico City, 
Amb Te, Test) 

PERU 


PROMULGATION OF BANKING LAW.—On May 23, 1931, the Council 
of Government promulgated the banking law submitted for its ap- 
proval by the Kemmerer Commission, which recently completed a 
survey of financial conditions in the Republic. The principal sub- 
jects covered by the law are the creation and functions of the Office 
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of the Superintendent of Banks; regulations governing the establish- 
ment and operation of Peruvian banking firms and branch offices of 
foreign banks doing business within the Republic; specific rules 
regarding the organization and operation of commercial banks, 
savines departments, and savings banks; procedure to be followed 
in authorizing trust functions; provisions for the inspection of banks; 
and various other stipulations relative to the general subject. Be- 
sides its importance as a basic law covering all banking operations, the 
new legislation is noteworthy for the many newly accepted economic 
principles which it will introduce and the guarantees which it offers. 
(Boletin Mensual de la Cémara de Comercio de Lima, Lima, June, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


LIBRARY OF PUBLICATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS.—On 
April 10, 1931, President Terra issued a decree providing that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs take measures for the formation of a 
library to contain all jurisprudence, statements of principles, studies, 
and other material based on the treaties concluded at the South 
American Congress of Private International Law. This congress, 
held in Montevideo from August 25, 1888, to February 13, 1889, 
was attended by representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. The material for the new library 
will relate not only to Uruguay, but also to all the countries represented 
at the congress. When completed the library will be open to the 
general public for reference purposes. The decree further provides 
that whenever within a period of six months following the issuance 
of the decree, the library is considered sufficiently complete, a special 
edition of the treaties of the year 1889 with complete notes and ref- 
erences shall be published. This edition will be revised, if necessary, 
every five years, and kept up-to-date by the publication of an annual 
supplement. This action was taken by the President not only in 
recognition of the importance of the treaties signed in Montevideo 
during the congress, but also because of the fact that in the course 
of time the frequent judicial application of the principles established 
by those treaties has given rise to laws and interpretations which 
are often varied and distinct. A complete collection of all such 
related material will therefore be both interesting and valuable. 
(Diario Oficial, Montevideo, April 24, 1931.) 

PUBLICATION OF TREATIES.—In view of the rapidly increasing 
number of treaties to which Uruguay has become a party as a result 
of her relations with the League of Nations and the Pan American 
Union, and the consequent necessity for their compilation in easily 
accessible form, the President of the Republic issued a decree on 
April 10, 1931, authorizing the Ministry of Foreign Relations to 
publish a special edition containing all the treaties, conventions, 
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acts, and agreements to which Uruguay is bound at the present time. 
(Diario Oficial, Montevideo, April 24, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


PREVENTION OF PLANT AND LIVESTOCK DISEASES.— By virtue of a law 
passed by Congress on May 20, 1931, the Ministry of Public Health, 
Agriculture, and Animal Industry has been given authority to take 
all measures considered necessary for the study, prevention, and com- 
bating of diseases and pests which menace plant and animal life in the 
Republic. The importation, exportation, and shipment of seeds, 
fruit, plants, plant parts, and livestock will be strictly regulated by the 
ministry, which has full power to prohibit the transportation of 
such commodities altogether should conditions so justify. In its 
campaign to stamp out and prevent these plagues, the ministry is 
assured the full cooperation of all national, State, and municipal 
authorities as well as that of private citizens who, according to the 
provisions of the law, are required to report immediately any disease 
or pest which they may discover. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, July 4, 
1931.) 

ForEsTRY AND WATER RIGHTS LAW.—A forestry and water rights 
law declaring it to be to the best interests of the State to preserve, 
protect, develop, and improve Venezuelan rivers, springs, and forests 
was approved by the President on August 13, 1931. This law applies 
to all forests in the Republic regardless of their ownership; to springs, 
streams, rivers, or lakes within areas belonging to the Nation or any 
of the States; and to privately owned waters when it concerns their 
protection and preservation or the safeguarding of the public health. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, August 13, 1931.) 





AGRICULTURE 
ARGENTINA 


OPENING OF TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATOR.—The first cooperative 
terminal grain elevator in Argentina, constructed by the Argentine 
Cooperative Association, was opened at Rosario with formal ceremonies 
on July 19, 1931. Provisional President Uriburu attended in person, 
arriving from Buenos Aires with his party on a special train, and visi- 
tors in large numbers were attracted to the city by the event. The 
ceremonies opened with a brief word of welcome by the president of 
the Argentine Cooperative Association, after which addresses were 
made by the Provisional President of the Republic, the Minister of 
Agriculture, the president of the Rural Association, and others. 

The elevator will be the terminal for a vast network of smaller ones, 
of which six have already been built and more than 40 others are in 
project. It is interesting to recall in this connection that the opening 
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of the first cooperative grain elevator in the Republic took place in 
Leones scarcely more than a year ago, on July 13, 1930 (see BULLETIN 
for October, 1930). The others now in operation are in Hernando, 
Oliva, Tancacha, Armstrong, and Fuentes. 

Situated on the Parana River, opposite the north Rosario station of 
the Central Argentine Railway, the elevator is unusually accessible 
to transportation. Its equipment is of the latest design, and includes 
machinery for unloading, classifying, cleaning, drying, and reloading 
the grain with great speed and precision. When all sections are com- 
pleted, the elevator will have a capacity of 80,000 tons. Its present 
capacity is 20,000 tons, which is amply sufficient to meet the demands 
made upon it by the subsidiary elevators now in operation. It is 
hoped, however, that the remaining part of the elevator can be finished 
before the end of the coming year. The portion of the elevator now 
in operation consists of a large building for the various classifying, 
cleaning, and drying machines, 16 large and 9 small silos, a building 
tor receiving the grain upon its arrival, and an elevated carrier for 
loading vessels in the river. The larger silos are 8 meters (meter 
equals 3.28 feet) in diameter and 28.75 meters in height. Both are 
provided with equipment for receiving and discharging grain at the 
rate of 400 tons per hour. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 14 and 20, 
1931, and Central Argentine Railway Magazine, Buenos Aires, August, 


1931.) 
BOLIVIA 


First Natrona AGRICULTURAL AND STOCK-RAISING CONGRESS.— 
On July 17, 1931, the First Agricultural and Stock-raising Congress 
was opened in the University of La Paz before a large audience which 
included the Ministers of the Treasury and Public Instruction, the 
prefect of the Department, the president of the municipal council, 
representatives from all the Departments of the Republic, and 
numerous other persons prominent in the official and social life of the 
capital. The sessions were declared formally opened by Sefior Abel 
Soliz, the president of the congress, in an address outlining the pro- 
eram of the congress. Among its most important objectives, Sefior 
Soliz stated, were the organization of a national agricultural society 
formed by all the farmers and stock-raisers of the country, the foun- 
dation of an agricultural bank, and the organization of scientific 
agricultural and stock-raising service to issue information on various 
crops and answer questions regarding farming machinery, seeds, 
fertilizers, irrigation, and means for combating plagues and diseases 
destructive to agriculture and stock. Speeches were also made at the 
opening session by the Ministers of Public Instruction and the Treas- 
ury, the Director General of Agriculture, and the representatives 
from Oruro, Potosi, Sucre, El Beni, and Santa Cruz. Plenary ses- 
sions were held at stated hours on July 20 and 21, and the other meet- 
ings were given over to reading papers on and discussing such sub- 
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jects as a national agricultural and stock-raising service, agricultural 
and stock-raising cooperative societies, tariff protection, transporta- 
tion problems, loans for the construction of highways, agricultural 
and stock-raising industrialization, cereal alcohol, the wheat industry 
and flour mills, stock-raising problems, and the industrial perspectives 
of the Republic. The congress closed on July 22, 1931, at which 
time the delegates passed resolutions on the need for an agricultural 
bank and rural credit associations to facilitate the progress of agri- 
culture and aid in the transportation of farm products to the centers 
of exchange, tariff protection on articles produced within the country, 
the reduction of freight rates, the creation of a national agricultural 
and stock-raising service, and the organization of a national cham- 
ber of agriculture, stock-raising, and related industries. (La Republica, 
lia Paz, July 195-21, 22, and 23, 1931.) 


COLOMBIA 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES FOR FARMERS.—On June 25, 1931, the 
Governor of the Department of Tolima issued a decree establishing 
a series of agricultural courses for farmers, to be given at the San 
Jorge experimental farm. The first of the series began on July 1, 
1931. Enrollment in each course is limited to 20 students from one 
of the communities entitled by the decree to send a group. No 
charge is made for tuition; the expenses are met by the departmental 
government, which grants the school special funds for this purpose. 
Only those who farm on their own account or as employees on the 
lands of some one else are permitted to take the courses. During his 
stay at the experimental farm, each student is taught the proper 
methods of plowing, pruning, and grafting, and the correct use of 
fertilizer, and given necessary information on the production, se- 
lection, and care of seeds and the preserving of fruits. Meanwhile 
in the classroom he studies reading, writing, arithmetic, civics, and 
the agricultural geography of the Department. (#1 Agricultor, 
Bogota, July 2, 1931.) 

CorreE Day.—In accordance with a resolution to observe one day 
each year as ‘‘Coffee Day,” approved during the sessions of the Fourth 
National Coffee Congress held during December, 1930, in Bogota, 
June 7, 1931, was set aside as the date for its first observance through- 
out the Republic. The purpose of the day was to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public salient facts concerning the past, present, and future 
of this industry, which forms so important a part of the national 
trade. The nature of the exercises held in different parts of the 
Republic varied greatly, but the enthusiasm was uniformly great. In 
Bogota a special assembly, held in the Colén Theater, was attended by 
the President of the Republic, the Minister and the Secretary of 
Industries, members of the coffee federation and of the Cundina- 
marca coffee committee, the executive committee of the Colombian 
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Agricultural Society, various members of the diplomatic corps, and a 
large number of other prominent persons. In other cities, thanks to 
the efforts of the departmental committees, civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, the public schools and many individuals and firms inter- 
ested in the progress of the industry, the celebration of the day was 
pronounced an outstanding success. (Revista Nacional de Agricultura, 
Bogota, May and June, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


Ricz.—In Ecuador, as in many other Latin American republics, 
rice is a staple article of diet among rich and poor alike. The average 
annual rice consumption of the country during the last four years 
has been estimated at 420,000 quintals (quintal equals 101.4 pounds), 
the per capita consumption being about 42 pounds on the coast and 
S pounds in the Andean region. 

The land along the Guayas River system, which is admirably suited 
for rice culture, is said to be sufficient in area to furnish rice for all 
South America, if properly utilized. Six varieties are cultivated in 
the rice-producing zone, which comprises the Provinces of Guayas, 
Manabi, Los Rios, El Oro and Esmeraldas. The rice grown in-this 
region has been an important national product since 1927. In that 
year the crop was large enough to permit the exportation of 2,924,377 
kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), valued at 1,091,556 sucres. 
Realizing the possibility of increasing the sale of this commodity in 
the neighboring republics, the Ecuadorean Ministry of Agriculture 
took steps to improve the methods of cultivation and to stimulate the 
development of the industry in general. An East Indian rice expert 
was engaged and in the bureau of the ministry at Guayaquil, the 
Subdireccién de Agricultura del Litoral, a program was developed to 
remedy conditions which, despite the natural advantages of soil 
adaptability and low cost of labor, were marked by a yield small in 
comparison to the area planted, high cost of production, and inferior 
quality. 

The latest report of the rice expert in the service of the Govern- 
ment shows that the quality of the 1931 rice crop is better than that 
of any other during the last four years due to careful selection of 
seeds, improved cultivation methods, and proper handling of the 
crop during its development and harvest as well as during the drying 
and storage processes. Trucks and tractors were employed this year 
to carry the crop from the haciendas to the storehouses, with a con- 
siderable reduction in transportation expenses. Eleven tractors, as 
well as several reapers, thrashers, and irrigation pumps, were imported 
during 1929 and 1930. There are 56 rice mills now operating in the 
Republic. 

The acreage devoted to rice in 1931 was reduced owing to the lack 
of credit to planters occasioned by the fall in rice prices from 25 
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sucres per quintal in March, 1930, to 13 sucres per quintal in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Three crops are produced in Ecuador, a 
winter crop, a between season crop, and a summer crop. The 1931 
winter rice crop has been estimated at 314,600 quintals. Rice pro- 
duction in 1930, according to the report, was estimated at 907,807 
quintals. This figure was arrived at as follows: 





Quintals 

Rice exported from the 1930 crop during the year_____-__-_-__----- 234, 619 
Nationaliconsumption 222 2855 es ces he Se ee eee 420, 000 
Wsed:forseedvand feede2 i. Sec ee ee ee eee ae Se 40, 000 
Wsedan=themmanutacture ols beverdges=4 5 === (oes sa eee 3, 600 
Damaged === 32 — Eig REPS PS SR NY Ge Ee ae a va 20, 000 
Motaleexport: andiconsumption im! 930 S255 ss eee 718, 219 
Stockunericemuillszon'Jamuaty ols NO Slee so sees ee eee eee eae - 369, 088 
1, 087, 307 

essestock 1m rice muillsvon) January 1930 = 25 esse eS ee 179, 500 
Rotal-productionsforlO30=. =e ea es a eee eee 907, 807 


The total amount of rice consumed and exported during 1931, up to 
July 15, is estimated at 322,109 quintals, of which about 91,100 quintals 
were exported. Harvesting of the new crop will begin in May, 1932. 
From July 15, 1931, to April 30, 1932, consumption is estimated at 
380,350 quintals. The stock in the mills on January 1, 1931, plus 
the 1931 production, estimated at 361,850 quintals, makes 730,938 
quintals. The rice consumed and exported up to July 15 plus the 
estimated consumption up to April 30, 1932, reaches 702,459 quin- 
tals leaving an exportable surplus for the nine and a half months 
from July 15, 1931, to April 31, 1932, of only 28,479 quintals. 

Since September, 1930, all rice exported from Ecuador has been 
classified according to the five standard types adopted in the United 
States in 1923 and analyzed to ascertain the percentage of humidity 
it contains. <A certificate accompanies each shipment, 239 of such 
certificates having been issued up to June 30, 19381. 

(El Telégrafo, Guayaquil, July 25, 1931; Arroz by M. B. G. Ahmed, 
in Revista del Departamento de Agricultura del Ecuador, Quito, March, 
1931; El Cultivo del Arroz en el Ecuador, by M. B. G. Ahmed, in 
Ecuador Agricola, Vol II, nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13, September-Decem- 
ber, 1929.) 

PERU 


REGISTRATION OF VETERINARIES.—Recognizing the importance of 
the part played by the veterinary in the stock-raising industry, an 
order was issued by the Council of Government on July 8, 1931, pro- 
viding that an official register for veterinaries be established in the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Stock Raising of the Department of Pro- 
motion. Only those persons who have registered with the bureau 
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submitting proof of their graduation from a professional school of 
recognized standing and other information specified by the decree, 
will be permitted to practice within the Republic. Foreigners who 
wish to practice as veterinaries must have their diploma visaed by 
the diplomatic or consular representative of their country in Peru 
and by the Minister of Foreign Relations, as likewise must Peruvian 
citizens who have received their professional training in a foreign 
country. In the latter case, the diploma shall be visaed by the diplo- 
matic or consular representative of the country in which they studied. 
At present no charge is being made for the registration, but the Goy- 
ernment is authorized to establish such a fee whenever it is thought 
advisable. (La Crénica, Lima, July 13, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE FOR COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION.—Fol- 
lowing a recommendation made by the Farm Produce Distribution 
Commission, the Minister of Industries issued an order on July 30, 
1931, providing for the advancement of funds to assist the cooperative 
organization, the first of its kind to be established in Uruguay, formed 
for the purpose of exporting eggs. The Farm Produce Export Com- 
mission will supervise the expenditure of these funds. (Diario Oficial, 
Montevideo, August 5, 1931.) 


—————si> 0 —___ 
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San JUAN-JACHAL RatLway.—On June 6, 1931, the recently com- 
pleted railway line between San Juan and Jachal was formally opened 
for service. Unusual interest was manifest in the event and the cere- 
monies were attended by high Government officials as well as by a 
large number of the townspeople. 

The region traversed by the railway is one of abundant natural 
resources. It contains extensive coal and metal deposits and wide 
fertile stretches suitable for the cultivation of wheat and the pasturage 
of beef cattle. The new railway will be of great importance for 
Jachal and the departments in the northern part of the Province, for 
it will provide for the transportation of their products and permit 
them to enter once more into commercial competition with other sec- 
tions of the Republic which, while not enjoying as great natural re- 
sources, had previously been favored by rapid means of communica- 
tion with large commercial centers. 

The total length of the line is 181 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 
mile). It was built with a 1-meter (meter equals 3.28 feet) gage, a 
maximum grade of 1.55 per cent, and minimum curves of 250 meters. 

79996—31—Bull. 11——6 
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Part of the route lies over very rough terrain. The first project for 
the construction of the railway was drawn up about 45 years ago, 
but owing to various difficulties work was not begun until a short 
while ago. Ever since 1850 Jachal has been an important agricul- 
tural and stock-raising center and had extensive trade relations with 
the neighboring Provinces and with Chile. Later, when railways 
were constructed in other parts of the Republic, the region was left 
relatively isolated from the modern commercial centers, but it is now 
hoped that with the opening of the San Juan Railway the section 
will again enjoy an important economic position. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, June 7, 1931.) 

IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS, 1928 AND 1929.—According to reports 
submitted on July 16 and August 12, 1931, by the United States 
Assistant Trade Commissioner of Buenos Aires, the principal chemi- 
cals imported into the Republic during 1928 and 1929, with the 
amount and value of each, were as follows: 




















Kilograms Value in gold pesos 
Chemical 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
WAKCOEICIACHC se sa eee est ty a eae, pe ab ent a hance ate | 770, 361 599, 944 209, 5388 168, 185 
FINA CATIC Cle at eee ere een ne nea CLR bare 1, 427, 692 | 1,936,560 | 1, 484, 800 2, 014, 022 
aD TLATINIL Cae keke tie her eae Oe ee eh A geen acore eesuvony| 437, 392 348, 635 174, 957 139, 454 
Sool oxonwelsye store naghhoYsey ae es US ee eee | 192, 645 161, 423 61, 646 51, 655 
SBI AC Ka O WiC OTe ones cohen nae oc cates uma hake Sie SOS | 170, 171 478, 920 136, 137 383, 136 
Celli ose; pO wid erise ee ae PN ORNS es Sine eee ae 64, 657 | 56, 948 155, 177 136, 675 
(Oiopaahaavoy cists bis eine See esc een ae aren ae oe ee ee oan ai ayes | 965, 603 1, 411, 824 231, 744 338, 838 
SAN ASA G OUTS ese eee eee tae ak ago sti eee Ree lnnee | 27, 186 37, 234 43, 498 59, 574 
SOC OK ON Fea as ee oa Rs aguas oe rem Rg ioe tah se ae en 134, 487 145, 787 86, 072 93, 304 
Glycerine = 222s ea Sys ane Gas Cig ete Neen RU DIC ae Kar | 54, 722 83, 299 30, 644 46, 647 
I DXi). qr plays eeepo ume geen cannes AN GWE alo lrn neue rere tig Oat al 348, 635 378, 274 55, 782 60, 524 
Amhiy.drousvaTnin Oia sss.64 2 tate es Seema siis 688,065 | 1, 033, 410 275, 226 413, 364 
lahyohtoo Moyne) choohoayopaue= = See ee eee See 955, 802 802, 247 229, 392 192, 539 
imipure:sulphaterofab arya a2 se ee ese 2, 384, 985 38, 275, 735 114, 480 157, 235 
@ al ciaany Gar Io CC tee ea ea oa ee ieee 6, 704, 398 | 6, 858, 220 643, 622 658, 389 
Galleiumxchilori Gewese titer se oe ae Pel Nei ye ea ptt ee ae 4, 491, 054 6, 733, 534 148, 713 215, 522 
limpurescopper Sulphatess2 es Se ae 3,377, 595 | 2, 049, 307 817, 389 491, 834 
Impure potassium bichromate./--2- 22 se | 120, 781 241, 909 28, 988 58, 058 
GET SER pie a ae at ee IS NEY ey te Mr earn 344, 011 257, 323 357, 771 267, 616 
Pure and impure ecarbolic acid__________________________ 126, 473 269, 457 14, 036 27, 240 
SHUG Ova is).Oyt ay hbbaabi ays ieee SS oS ae a 3, 301, 661 | 4, 009, 969 317, 571 407, 926 
Sulphatevof-fernic) aluminium ee 1, 219, 719 891, 284 78, 062 57, 042 
JN tobaaianyh ooo CRY oONOR | Kc Re ee 159, 945 101, 660 51, 182 32, 531 
Anhydrate of arsenic (white)____-_-____________________ 282, 992 249, 282 45, 279 39, 885 
Grape sugar or glucose in general._-------_-- 8 1, 318, 350 990, 432 316, 404 237, 704 
Barium-carbonate, hydrate, ete________-___-_.--_______ | 247, 082 313, 699 39, 533 50, 192 
Ihnighiicalciumarcanbonatees sm smee ea ene cele eee 192, 313 128, 089 30, 770 20, 494 
(OfoKaeral chavo lias) ey lets i eer ee i 127 183 16, 256 23, 424 
Oren eyaolihis Celis see ee 155 225 29, 760 43, 200 
B ollemicrustsdissolyers se 25 sees es ace ee ae eo 811, 520 927, 585 194, 765 222, 620 
Specifics for curing sheep scab_-+--=---__---_-__- = 10, 601, 510 | 10, 798,053 | 5, 088, 725 5, 183, 065 
Specificsfoncunin great tletase= = aa eee ee es 553, 575 503, 789 72, 945 58, 141 
TRanmainsfOresledth Cress es ai Shee ae ny ea enna ies 130, 724 220, 507 16, 733 28, 225 
Copal orstransparentiesim sees cee ere eS | 214, 667 199, 867 103, 040 95, 936 
MV ACROT SA AIAN a Connie bee eta tee wes eens ae Saya error 250, 286 262, 065 120, 137 125, 791 
Redsiromoxidey Soni ok oe ce ime Mere ee eee De e293 sal) 1, 503, 986 108, 449 127, 517 
LIVING YONG LO SS are FA SI aaa pape ne te peters x pels AI eiSeY ee 700, 859 997, 785 112, 137 166, 38C 
Magnesium sulphate and chlorate.-----__._-__________ =o 438, 220 476, 347 21, 035 22, 865 
Impure sodiumisulphates- 2922222252 ss ee | 336, 054 907, 167 26, 885 72, 573 
Common resin (colophony) ------------------__________| 21,344, 594 | 20,325,617 | 1, 024, 540 975, 630 
POTASSIUM SADT A Cee items ogame tie ma Eye enue | 112, 824 74, 866 27, 342 17, 968 
SOCUUMMB CATO OMe Teas ee eee ee pees ee oe | 798, 341 1, 102, 050 38, 320 52, 898 
Impure sodium bisulphates {bess sles = ee 1, 169,377 | 1, 585, 937 56, 130 76, 128 
Sodium carbonate, ashes, and solvay___-________________ | 24,561,945 | 27,409,420 | 1,178, 973 1, 315, 652 
(CISTI CE SO Ge SO AE a aa ae RA Te | 12,454, 245 | 13, 016,079 996, 339 | 1, 041, 286 
Industrial sodium\ nitrates sae awe ka | 3,872, 339 838, 002 171, 478 40, 224 
ImiGustrialisodium silica tees 225k aes eae eeu | 7, 852, 456 | 10, 865, 069 376, 918 521, 523 
Iimpune:salphurous sodium 2325 iss so | 720, 979 583, 724 57, 678 46, 698 
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BOLIVIA 


Hicuway MArRKERS.—In order to facilitate tourist travel, the 
Municipal Statistical and Tourist Travel Bureau of La Paz is making 
arrangements for placing metal markers in conspicuous points 
throughout the capital to indicate the highways leading to the differ- 
ent provinces of the Department. Similar signs will also be placed 
in such cities as Viacha, Achacachi, Pucarani, and Laja, junction 
points on the main highways from which roads lead into the interior 
of the Republic. Besides giving the direction, the marker will indicate 
the distance in kilometers to the principal cities through which the 
highway passes. (La Republica, La Paz, July 2, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


Tur NIEMEYER FINANCIAL REPORT.—In the early part of 1931 the 
Government of Brazil invited Sir Otto E. Niemeyer, G. B. E., K. C. 
B., to visit the country and advise on such financial reforms as should 
be necessary ‘“‘to secure the maintenance of budget equilibrium; the 
stabilization of exchange and monetary reform; the reconstiution 
of the Bank of Brazil as an orthodox Central Bank on independent 
lines; and the limitation of direct or indirect foreign borrowing by 
the Federal Government or States of Brazil.’”’ The report submitted 
to the Government in the latter part of July, 1931, contains Sir Otto’s 
recommendations for the solution of Brazil’s financial problems. The 
recommendations as to the budget and public finance may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. It is essential for the Federal Government and the major States to maintain 
a balanced budget. The final budget results of 1930 showed that the Govern- 
ment had to meet a deficit of over 780,000 contos paper by turning into permanent 
debts certain temporary advances of the Bank of Brazil and by issuing Federal 
bonds. To meet similar deficits in the various States the Federal Government 
advanced to them 184,000 contos paper of Treasury bonds. The authorized issue 
of Federal bonds (as shown in the BULLETIN for March, 1931) was 300,000 con- 
tos, but the total actually issued was only 208,000 contos, of which 10,000 contos 
were redeemed, leaving 198,000 contos outstanding at the end of June, 1931, for 
the service of which provision is made in the Federal and States budgets. 

Although the Federal budget for 1931 as originally published showed a con- 
siderable reduction in expenditure and an increase in revenue as compared with 
1930, it contemplated a deficit of about 100,000 contos paper. Realizing that the 
revenue estimated was not likely to be realized, the Federal Government, at the 
end of the first four months of the current financial year, introduced further econ- 
omies in expenditures, estimated to amount to about 90,000 contos in 1931, and 
to 142,000 contos in a full 12 months. With the aid of the 28,000 gold contos 
from the proceeds of the extinct Stabilization Bank, the 1931 budget is expected 
to balance and future budgets should be met without undue difficulty so long as 
expenditure is strictly controlled. 

2. The issue of bonds in payment of Government debts should, so far as pos- 
sible, be avoided. 

3. Immediate steps should be taken to reorganize the postal and telegraph 
services so that they may become self-supporting. During the 5-year period be- 
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ginning in 1926 and ending in 1980, the post office had an aggregate deficit of 
82,174 contos and the telegraph service of 123,266 contos, or an average of 16,000 
contos and 24,000 contos per annum, respectively. For 19381, the estimated 
deficit is 20,281 contos for the post office and 24,059 contos for the telegraph 
service. In these figures no allowance is made for Ministry of Transportation 
expenses attributable to these two services, for depreciation of property, or for 
interest on capital invested. 

4. The Federal Government railways are also run at a loss, in contrast with 
many private railways and some of those managed and owned by the States. On 
the basis of accounts which, like those of the post and telegraph services, make 
incomplete allowance for expenditures, the railway deficit was estimated at 
40,000 contos in 1930 and 21,000 contos in 1931. To put the railways on a pay- 
ing basis, it is reeommended that they be administered by an independent autono- 
mous body free from political control and with complete liberty of management 
along business lines. 

5. Increased use should be made of direct taxation, and customs duties reduced 
as soon as the general financial conditions of the country permit. The available 
data do not suggest that Brazil as a whole is overtaxed. The per capita taxation 
and the percentage of the national income taken annually in taxation do not 
compare unfavorably with those of many other countries. Nevertheless the 
incidence of the taxation on various classes of Brazilian taxpayers is less satis- 
factory, since it is overwhelmingly indirect. 

6. Internal export taxes and any similar internal charges should be abolished 
and no further external export duties imposed.! 

7. The unity of the budget should be adhered to. The budget should include 
all foreseeable expenditures for the year and those for which provision has not 
been made should not be authorized. Additional credits should not be opened, 
except in very special circumstances and then by supplementary appropriations 
authorized in the same way as the original budget. Special funds likely to inter- 
fere with the unity of the budget should not be kept, nor should deductions for 
special purposes be made from the revenue. 

8. The accounting system should immediately be revised on a cash basis and 
all Federal receipts and expenditures centralized in a Central Bank. Under the 
present method of accounting both receipts and expenditures must be charged in 
detail to the year to which they are held to be attributable, which is not neces- 
sarily the year in which cash is actually received or payment actually made. A 
simpler system is recommended based on the allocation to a given financial year 
of all revenue and expenditure actually received or paid in cash in that year, 
irrespective of the date on which either the receipt was due or the expenditure 
payable. 

9. Estimates and budget statements should clearly compare receipts with 
expenditures and figures for one year with similar figures for the previous year. 
Accounts should be kept in curreney only and not in both gold and paper. 
Monthly statements should be issued, showing under the same headings as the 
budget the progress of current revenue and expenditure as compared with the 
corresponding figures for the previous year and the estimate for the current one. 

10. An independent audit of all expenditure incurred by Government depart- 
ments and of revenue collections should be carried out, and the present system of 
partial audit before payment modified. 





1 Decree No. 19995, issued on May 14, 1931, provides for the abolition of interstate export taxes. The 
decree is to become effective on Jan. 1, 1932. See August, 1931, issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Sir Otto’s recommendations on matters other than those concern- 
ing the budget are summarized as follows: 


1. Immediate steps should be taken to form a Central Reserve Bank in accord- 
ance with the statutes annexed to the report; to this bank would be entrusted the 
sole right of note issue in Brazil, the custody of Government balances, banking 
reserves, and the other functions normally exercised by a Central Bank. 

2. The Central Reserve Bank should be autonomous, with a capital subscribed 
half by the banks and half by the public in Brazil; it should be entirely removed 
from State control or participation, and assisted temporarily by an expert 
counsellor. 

3. An external loan sufficient to provide the bank with the necessary foreign 
exchange cover for its notes and sight liabilities should be raised by the Federal 
Government. 

4. As soon as the proceeds of the loan are available, the new rate for the milreis 
should be established by a monetary law, and the convertibility of the note issue 
come into force. 

5. The assent of the Federal Government should be required to all future 
external borrowing by the States, municipalities, or similar public bodies. 

6. Consideration should be given to the consolidation of the outstanding debt 
of the States which are in default. 


In closing his report, Sir Otto made the following statement: 


I should not like to close this report without emphasizing that I have of neces- 
sity been mainly concerned in it with those matters which seem to require reform 
or reconstruction in Brazil. It is inevitable that a frank discussion of such 
points, which alone can be useful, tends to create an impression that little is 
right. JI should entirely demur to any such inference. Brazil is not alone in 
facing financial difficulties at the present moment; in many respects her diffi- 
culties are less than those of other countries, and she may justly challenge com- 
parison. It is impossible to travel even for a few weeks in the central Provinces 
of Rio, Sao Paulo, and Minas without being impressed by her great natural 
fertility and her undeveloped resources. No country would better repay sound 
financial administration or is more worth every attempt to keep even in difficult 
times to high financial tradition, and no country is likely to profit more by the 
effort, if successfully made. (Brazilian Business, Rio de Janeiro, July, 1931; 
Wileman’s Brazilian Review, Supplement, Rio de Janeiro, July 29, 1931.) 


CorrEE-WHEAT EXCHANGE.—On August 21, 1931, the Federal 
Farm Board at Washington announced that arrangements had been 
completed for the exchange of 25,000,000 bushels of wheat held by 
the Wheat Stabilization Corporation for 1,050,000 bags of coffee 
held by the Brazilian Government. The coffee is to be shipped to 
New York by the Brazilian Government, and the wheat for the return 
trip will be picked up at eastern seaports. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the coffee is to be withheld from consumption until the 
fall of 1932; when offered for sale, it will be through established 
channels and for delivery in cumulative monthly allotments, in order 
to avoid disturbance to the coffee trade. The first instalment, of 
120,000 bags, arrived in New York late in September. (New York 
Herald Tribune, August 22 and October 1, 1931.) 
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CHILE 


MorATORIUM ON FOREIGN DEBTS.—On August 19, 1931, the Govern- 
ment ordered a complete moratorium on foreign debts for the remain- 
der of the year. This decree supersedes one issued in July whereby a 
partial moratorium was declared and sufficient funds to cover the 
interest were deposited as a guaranty of future payments. The 
second decree was made necessary because of the fact that funds were 
no longer available for the interest deposits. (New York Herald 
Tribune, August 20, 1931.) 

PoRT MOVEMENT IN SAN ANTONIO IN 1930.—San Antonio, a port 
less than 50 miles south of Valparaiso, is even nearer the national 
capital than its larger neighbor. During the year 1930, 757,106 metric 
tons passed through the port; of this amount 145,413 were exports, 
266,023 imports, and 345,670 coastwise shipping. Seven hundred 
and eighty-nine vessels, of 1,942,375 registered tonnage, called at the 
port; of these, 464 were of Chilean, and 325 of foreign registry. The 
principal commodities exported were cereals and copper, and those 
imported, cement, coal, iron, naphtha, and petroleum. (Anales del 
Instituto de Ingenieros de Chile, Santiago, May, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


NationaL Tourist TraveL Commission.—It was announced 
during the early part of August that the organization of the National 
Tourist Travel Commission had been completed and that the new 
body would soon commence its work. The commission was estab- 
lished in accordance with a legislative decree issued by Congress on 
July 10, 1931, which provided for its organization and set aside the 
necessary funds forits maintenance. The commission is composed of 
7 members, 1 a member of the Chamber of Deputies chosen by that 
body, and the remaining 6 representatives chosen by the Chief Exec- 
utive from candidates proposed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Costa Rica, the National Association of Coffee Growers, the Associa- 
tion of Hotel Owners, the Association of Shipping, Aviation, Railway, 
and Automobile Transportation Companies, the Theater and Amuse- 
ment Center Owners’ Association, and the Bank Employees’ Com- 
pensation Bureau. Members will serve for three years and may be 
reelected for another term; only the director, the treasurer, and the 
secretary of the commission, who may or may not be members, will 
receive any remuneration. Subcommittees will probably be appointed 
in different sections of the Republic to take charge of the work in their 
respective localities. The law also authorized the President to issue 
regulations extending special privileges to tourists, such as permission 
to remain in the country for 90 days without losing their status and 
exemption from the obligation of presenting a passport and making 
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declarations to Costa Rican consuls. Under this ruling the tourist 
would need only an identification card, issued by the transportation 
company carrying him to the country. (La Gaceta, San Jose, July 
23, 1931, and Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 2, 1931.) 


CUBA 


BupDGET FOR YEAR 1931—1932.—The national budget for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1931, as adopted by Congress and promulgated 
by the President on June 30, 1931, estimates Government revenues 
at 60,385,000 pesos, and fixes the expenditures. at 60,381,494 pesos. 
Receipts from the various sources of revenue and appropriations for 
the different departments and services are as follows: 


Estimated revenues 


SOURCE SOURCE—continued 
Pesos Pesos 
Customs receipts, including sums which aN Girenits sl seen) werent Os NES VERN Oe 22, 682, 000 
are destined for the fixed budget______ ZO MO OOO ne le sO ALLEGAN CS tex Cacia eeepc teen cee ee 4, 500, 000 
Port dues and improvements___________ 70050005) Niationalilotternyee=— 22s ose 2 es 2, 400, 000 
Consularfeess 2325-5 2 Fae 1, 750, 000 so 
Communications receipts___--__________ 2, 515, 500 ARGH igs cpt ie a eS lt ee 60, 381, 494 


Extimated expenditures 








DESTINATION DESTIN ATION—continued 
Pesos Pesos 
Presidency of the Republic__---________ 280, 225 | Department of War and Navy--_--_____ 10, 121, 907 
Departmentol States == a ee 1,118,445 | Department of Communications________ 3, 246, 732 
Department of Justice-___-____-________ 239, 886 | Veterans’ pension fund__-_____--______- 4, 604, 999 
Department of Government ____________ 2, 966, 765 | Special public works fund______---____- 800 
Treasury Department________-____-____ 3, 005, 597 Port works and improvements_________- 237, 385 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce, Special’ pension fundes 22 22 222 se 145, 886 
EyanGl Ibo hbIjrye sas Nee re ee Te 770,000 | Supplementary fund for departments___ 3, 850, 270 
Department of Public Works____--_____ 2, 275, 287 | Legislative power___-_---_____-_______-- 2, 763, 034 
Department of Public Instruction and MUG CTENE TO Wie Teese teat pm aie perenne 3, 454, 846 
SHSTTN GACT Bese Hea se Ea oN RiGee pa _ 9,566,015 | Service of national debt__--__-__-______- 7, 967, 285 
Department of Sanitation and Public —= 
SVVie liter eter ee Se eS Re A co) eames 3, 771, 130 AD Ot eR Ses Se see VR ONES NR art ee ee 60, 381, 494 


(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, June 30, 1931.) 


New AIR MAIL sTAMPs.—President Machado issued a decree on 
July 22, 1931, authorizing the issue of 5-cent air mail stamps; this 
was in accordance with the decree of June 2, 1931, by which internal 
air mail postage was reduced from 10 to 5 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof. The new stamps will be oblong, violet in color, and with 
the picture of a trimotored plane flying from east to west over a 
mountainous region of the Republic. One million will be printed in 
the first edition. (Report of United States Trade Commissioner, 
Habana, July 28, 1931. 

IMPORTS OF PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, 1929 AND 1930.—The 
Cuban Bureau of Statistics has issued figures showing the decline in 
amount and value of imports of packing house products for the years 
1929 and 1930, as compared with average figures for the 5-year 
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period 1924-1928, inclusive. During 1924-1928 the average of 
94,940,085 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) imported annually 
was valued at $28,569,558; in 1929 the 65,663,412 kilograms were 
valued at $18,544,539, while in 1930 the imports were only 51,985,016 
kilograms, valued at $14,151,006. The following table gives the 
amount and value of the packing house products imported during 
the last two years, by commodities: 


























1929 1930 
Meat or meat product | = — 
| Kilograms Value Kilograms Value 

Salt C] Lae eee eae sae REGEN SC ae ls RY ops ees a | 22, 328 $6, 125 10, 864 $4, 039 
BCG fete Peas oe aes Pe A are eee cout e §2) 512 29, 010 24, 963 15, 249 
Saltep Opkieesae on se ete e wee ees eeeeeine 7, 204, 390 2, 337, 220 5, 107, 719 1, 783, 160 
TP OR Kase ES Ee wees Sap NNER a aN ENNIS Meee ESD et 769, 918 252, 066 480, 326 145, 956 
IND UE GE OTR te eM ey eee it eer ee ee ep 39, 335 21, 252 38, 864 20, 020 
TB PV 60) Oya Seagtie saa Ss SOWA E yar CIM seek Salar ce Mey aaa] 8, 916, 961 2, 344, 605 7, 656, 058 2, 048, 509 
Hamsi(boilledvandtcured)=2s322 5 1, 206, 516 669, 605 697, 667 373, 469 
@annedpm ea tse ret ss ech uae Ror Eh ieee 79, 498 36, 506 89, 169 51, 568 
OTK SCM Ce fates ete ee ree sere oe Din ee etre 9, 022, 428 2, 655, 421 5, 758, 625 1, 888, 234 
IPOTKESAUSA Le ee ete ea Se se cen ae San he aa a a os 327, 582 268, 158 188, 718 151, 037 
IB OlORNAISATISA LE sae aee Biel iss a ee inane | 19, 532 16, 397 4, 417 3, 041 
SGICHICN OES see | a Cee hak M apeiage ane Sue Rae 36, 226 31, 791 23, 167 23, 155 
Othersausageca see i Ser dior Cie ners ee 224, 969 171, 525 101, 331 78, 096 
Pure i ar hae oe a ap leo NE nee EN 36, 752, 888 9, 452, 607 31, 314, 184 7, 448, 558 
Compound ards seas scot te eee aaa esha se | 988, 329 252, 251 488, 944 116, 915 

SANG [eee i aL Oe 65, 663, 412 18, 544, 539 51, 985, 016 14, 151, 006 





(Report of United States Assistant Commercial Attaché, Habana, July 15, 1931.) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


New Bonp tssurs.—The National Congress of the Dominican Re- 
public has authorized the Chief Executive through law No. 158 of 
July 17, 1931, to issue bonds to the value of $5,000,000 bearing 5% 
per cent interest, redeemable within 10 years at 101, to be sold at no 
less than 90. The proceeds of the bond issue are to be applied to the 
cancellation of the floating debt and pending claims, the payment of 
debts incurred by the Dominican Government and the National Red 
Cross as a result of the hurricane of September 3, 1930, and to public 
works, such as dredging of ports, construction of school houses, public 
buildings, bridges and highways, the improvement of irrigation 
systems, and agricultural assistance. The bonds are to be issued in 
accordance with the American-Dominican Convention of 1924 and 
will be secured by a charge upon the customs revenues of the Republic, 
subject to the charges in favor of the 20-year $10,000,000 bonds of 
1922 and the 14-year $10,000,000 bonds of 1926. 

The Dominican Republic recently established a remarkable record 
in the amortization of its national debt, which comprises the two bond 
issues above described. During the first six months of this year the 
Republic remitted to its fiscal agents in New York funds to cover the 
purchase and cancellation of nearly $1,000,000 of national bonds, 
leaving a balance of $17,283,000 outstanding as of June 30, 1931. 
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(Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, July 18, 1931 and La Opinién, Santo 
Domingo, July 17, 1931.) 

WHARF AND WAREHOUSE CHARGES.—Executive decree No. 136 of 
January 22, 1924, relative to the payment of wharf and warehouse 
charges, has been modified by the National Congress through law 
No. 139 of June 5, 1931. The new legislation provides that wharf 
and warehouse services shall be performed and controlled directly by 
the Government. In those ports where at present the Government 
owns no wharf, the Chief Executive is authorized to allow the existing 
private wharves to act as agents, provided that the Government 
collects the same dues as from its own wharves. In the ports where 
there are Government wharves, the law requires that loading and 
discharge of all cargo be done from them except when the customs 
authorities authorize otherwise. Export cargo taken to a ship in 
lighters, launches, and other vessels through navigable rivers will be 
exempt from dues if no wharf is used by the ship in any way. The 
law forbids the construction of new wharves in ports where the Gov- 
ernment owns or controls one or more. Exceptions may be made in 
the case of companies wishing to construct wharves for their own use 
exclusively; in such cases permission from the Chief Executive must 
be obtained, and the company must submit to the same supervision 
and charges as the public wharves. Export cargo will continue to pay 
10 cents per 100 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) gross weight, 
but the charge on import cargo has been raised from 10 to 15 cents. 
The charge on coastwise cargo remains 2 cents per 100 kilograms gross 
weight. Molasses, honey, corn, fruits, charcoal, sugarcane, and other 
commodities for export pay now 4 cents per 100 kilograms. The 
remaining provisions of the earlier jaw dealing with wharves and 
warehouses remained unchanged. (Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, 
January 26, 1924, and June 13, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


BUDGET FOR YEAR 1931—-32.—The general budget of El Salvador for 
the fiscal year from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, was approved by 
the National Legislative Assembly on July 15, 1931, and promulgated 
by President Araujo on July 24, 1931. According to this law the 
receipts of the Government for the period are estimated at 20,986,300 
colones and the expenditures fixed at 20,977,084 colones. The vari- 
ous amounts indicated as receipts and expenditures in the résumé of 
the budget are as follows: 





Receipts 
Colones Colones 
INfeKpvoyaeil Glopamehha oA ek. ee ee 162600@ |Special fund sass sas 2 sasaki 1, 155, 000 
SOT: Vil COS We ie ae aE os ee Se ee 1, 366, 000 
ITE CttAKES = 52k hese tas 28k eee ee 16, 889, 500 To tall aes ek Ose ee EI eee, 20, 986, 300 


Miscellaneous ordinary revenues--_-_---- 1, 159, 200 
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Expenditures 
Colones Ministries—Continued. Colones 
National Assembly-_-------------------- 116, 870 Publiciinstructionss. ssa sae 2, 396, 157 
Presidency of the Republic_------------ 192, 640 PUG AWielfane\ss= 22s eee 766, 197 
Ministries: JMiman Cel kes a See ee 2, 140, 747 
IMG eriOrese Ses Ses es eee 2, 933, 116 Industry and Commerce- ---------- 8, 200 
1 Bs) BYay eerste pee URS Se 17, 180 Publich@redit. 22 «22220 etges 4, 510, 000 
IETOIMNO 11 ONE ss eee ee eee 2, 244, 886 War, Navy, and Aviation __-------- 3, 196, 235 
Agriculture. {52-2422 = LNGRSOOR| TUGICIAle PO Were sass: =e tee es 578, 813 
PulblicrEleal (hues saan eee ese 321, 434 | Retirement and pensions_-_---------_--- 482, 052 
Foreign Affairs____.-------.-------- 466, 010 Ste Spades 
JUSTICE SES Se Oe See ese ees ae 489, 747 i) Woh 2) Deana ens gyi ae en Peep Ee 20, 977, 084 


(Diario Oficial, San Salvador, July 31, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


AuTHorizeD GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES.—Government expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, were 
fixed at 12,272,305 quetzales by virtue of an Executive decree issued 
by President Ubico on June 22, 1931. The amounts appropriated 
for the individual departments and services are as follows: 


Quetzales Ministries—Continued. Quetzales 
Wepislatune es 242 spe eS es ae 136, 530 PTOMTOGI OMS 5 = ye ee ee ey ee oe 1, 402, 661 
Presidency of the Republic.____-__-__-- 213, 276 | /Nteaentgioilionisi 25 ee 524, 710 
VULCCla yee SS A Se a ee 381, 512 MPCASUISVG= Sessa Se ae Se SEE 1, 006, 562 
Ministries: IPulblicuD eb tees 5 oie ae nee ee 3, 329, 100 
(GOVE TGMTMe Mijn e e eeeee 1, 586,972 | Expenses of arbitral commission on Hon- 
HoreigneAtiains 222252222 ee 288, 520 duran boundary question__-_--------- 60, 000 
SWiarenes Bruen errata tenons ia ie _ 1,900, 528 oe 
Rub CEH GCUCGATIONN =a. ase see 1, 441, 934 TB 0 (ieee So aS a ee 12, 272, 305 





(Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, June 25, 1931.) 


EXHIBITS OF NATIVE woops.—In order to promote the sale of 
Guatemalan woods in foreign markets, collections of specimens are 
being prepared for display in the Guatemalan consulates located in 
the most important European commercial centers. The choice of 
specimens is in charge of experts from the Ministry of Agriculture 
who are labeling each piece of wood with both its common and its 
scientific name. Whenever new specimens are available they will 
be added to the collections, in which every part of the republic is 
represented by some variety of wood. (Diairo de Centro América, 
Guatemala City, July 8, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


First GoLp sHIPMENT.—A total of 20,287 ounces of gold in bars, 
valued at $4,745, was shipped to London from Cristobal on August 
20, 1931. The shipment represented the first exports of the Panama 
Corporation (Ltd.) from its mines at Hatillos and Remance in 
Veraguas Province. Information has been received by the Treasury 
Department to the effect that subsequent exports which will be made 
regularly, should be larger than the first. In accordance with the 
provisions of the concession, the Government will receive 2 per cent 
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of the total value of each shipment from the corporation. (Star and 
Herald, Panama, August 21, 1931.) 

PROMOTION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—A campaign to promote 
national industries by making them better known to the public was 
begun early in August by one of the leading dailies of Panama City. 
Valuable cooperation was also given by the Panama Light & Power 
Co. Each week the newspaper prints a special edition featuring a 
different industry, exhibits of which have been placed on display in 
the windows which the electric company sets aside for the purpose. 
The first number of the paper to be published in accordance with 
this plan was issued on August 2, 1931, and since that week marked 
the fourth anniversary of the founding of the present electric power 
company, the press articles and window displays were devoted to 
the operation of the light and power industry in Panama. Subse- 
quent weeks were to be devoted to the automobile, construction, 
real estate, theater, furniture manufacturing, agricultural, and other 
representative industries. Much interest has already been aroused 
in the project and it is hoped that the full cooperation of all business 
concerns may be secured in order to present a complete story of the 
industrial growth of the Republic. (Star and Herald, Panama, 
August 2, 1931.) 

PARAGUAY 


Visit or BraziLiaN AND URUGUAYAN GOOD-WILL PARTIES.—On 
July 14, 1931, a number of Brazilian tourists from Corumba arrived 
in Asuncion for a short pleasure trip to strengthen their cultural ties 
with the Paraguayan people. They were met upon their arrival by 
a special committee of welcome, to whom had been entrusted the 
arrangements for their entertainment, and at all times made to feel 
the regard which exists in Paraguay for their country. Visits to the 
Brazilian legation, the Republic of Brazil, the Aviation, and the 
Military Schools, different parks, and other places of interest made 
up their program while in the city. They were also the guests of 
honor at several social functions and attended the opening of an 
exhibit of paintings by Pablo Alborno. 

The day following the arrival of the Brazilian delegation, a large 
group of Uruguayans, including representatives of some of the best 
known families of the country, disembarked at Asuncion. The pur- 
pose of their trip was likewise that of deepening the already close 
feeling of friendship between the two nations. The President of 
Uruguay, cabinet members, the municipality of Montevideo, the 
Patriotic Association of Uruguay, the Naval League, the Rural Feder- 
ation, and the Council of Public Instruction were all personally repre- 
sented in the group. Among its members was also Dr. Arturo 
Searone, the Director of the National Library of Montevideo and one 
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of the most enthusiastic promoters of the trip. While in Asuncion, 
the group was made the recipient of constant attention; their program 
was carefully arranged to include visits to San Bernardino and other 
places in and around the capital, special ceremonies, concerts, lec- 
tures, and social functions. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, July 7,8, 9, 13, 14, 
15,17, and 18, 1931, and El Orden, Asuncion, July 15, 16, and 17,1931.) 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY COMPETITION.—In order to secure a good 
collection of photographs of the most picturesque and beautiful 
sections of Paraguay, the Paraguayan Touring Club has announced 
a competition in which suitable awards will be made for the best. 
pictures of such spots. According to the rules issued by the club, 
participation in the competition is limited to amateurs and photo- 
graphs taken before the date of the opening of the competition, July 
11, will not be accepted. Pictures of monuments, bridges, highways, 
and other objects, which may be published or otherwise used in the 
promotion of tourist travel, will also be considered in the award of 
prizes. The competition will close on October 31, 1931. (El Diario, 
Asuncion, July 11, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


EXHIBITS OF NATIONAL PRODUCTS.—Permanent exhibits of Vene- 
zuelan products will soon be established in many Venezuelan consu- 
lates as the result of an order recently issued by the President of the 
Republic. These exhibits will be formed of articles exhibited by the 
Government and private individuals in the 1930 expositions at Ant- 
werp and Liege. Since only a limited number of exhibits can be 
formed, the choice of the consulates designated to receive them will 
be based on the relative commercial importance of the city where the 
consulate is located. The distribution of the exhibits will be in 
charge of the assistant director of the commercial museum main- 
tained in Caracas by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (HI Universal, 
Caracas, July 26, 1931.) 

OPENING OF MARACAY RADIO STATION. —Direct radio service with 
New York and Berlin was made available to the Venezuelan public 
on July 24, 1931, with the formal opening of the powerful new radio 
station recently constructed by a German company in the city of 
Maracay. Among the special features of the program arranged for 
that event were the exchange of greetings between the Minister of 
Promotion of Venezuela and the chargé d’affaires of Venezuela in 
Germany and the brief ceremony in which the representative of the 
construction company turned the station over to the Minister of 
Promotion. 

The opening of the station now brings Venezuela into radio com- 
munication with Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Habana, 
and other American capitals by relays from New York and makes it 
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possible for her citizens to speak to persons in all parts of Europe 
through the station in Berlin. Moreover, direct communication is 
available with Maracaibo, San Cristobal, Bogota, and Puerto Espafia. 

The Maracay station is composed of three separate units, repre- 
sented by the central office in Maracay, a transmitter in Santa Rita, 
and receiver at Tapatapa. The station at Santa Rita, which is located 
at a distance of 10 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) from Mara- ~ 
cay, and that at Tapatapa, which is 2 kilometers from the city, are 
connected with the central office by wire in such a way that messages 
may be received and transmitted at the same time. The station also 
maintains telegraph communications with Caracas, the equipment for 
this service including telegraph printers. 

The transmitting station uses a short-wave length transmitter of 
20 kilowatts; its wave length is adjustable, it being possible to use 
any between 14 and 60 meters. Four antenne are employed in 
broadcasting messages to New York and two in broadcasts to Berlin. 
The station also has other short and several long wave lengths trans- 
mitters, one of the latter having a transmitter of from 600 to 800 
watts power. In broadcasting to the interior of Venezuela, Colombia, 
or Trinidad this last is used. 

The receiving station has two large receivers specially constructed 
to intercept broadcasts from New York and Berlin. Two other short 
wave and three long wave length receivers are also included in the 
equipment of the station. (Hl Universal, Caracas, July 24, 25, and 
26, 1931.) 





POPULATION, MIGRATION AND LABOR 
PERU 


Census or Lima.—A census of Lima, Callao, and near-by beach 
resorts was officially ordered by the Council of Government on June 
23, 1931. All the work involved with the taking of the census was to 
bein charge of the Lima Departmental Council for the Assistance of 
the Unemployed, and was to be financed by funds set aside for this 
purpose, since it would provide a temporary means of employment 
for many who would otherwise be without work. (La Crénica, Lima, 
July 7, 1931.) 

Hovusts ror workKeErRs.—The first of a number of houses whose 
construction is planned as a means of furnishing work for some of 
the unemployed of Lima, were recently finished and formally opened 
on July 28, 1931. The houses, which are situated on the outskirts of 
the city, are modern in every detail and will provide comfortable 
housing quarters for the laborers who will occupy them. The con- 
struction was financed by money from the unemployment fund. 
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Those present at the opening ceremonies included the President of 
the Republic and members of the National Council of Government, 
the mayor of Lima, who delivered the principal address, and repre- 
sentatives of local labor unions. (La Crénica, Lima, July 30, 1931.) 
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BOLIVIA 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO TraAHUANACU.—A scientific expedition 
headed by Prof. Arthur Posnansky and composed of the Director 
General of Public Education, the secretary of the university, the 
director of the museum, the director of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and a number of members of the Archeological Society recently 
visited Tiahuanacu for the purpose of making observations on the 
winter solstice from the ancient Kalasasaya observatory. The 
members of the party made the 4%-hour ride from La Paz to Tia- 
huanacu on a special train provided through the courtesy of the 
departmental prefect. The following morning, standing on the 
so-called Sanctuary Stone and facing in the direction of one of the 
pillars on the eastern side of the observatory, they verified the winter 
solstice. Professor Posnansky, who is president of the Archzxolog- 
ical Society, explained briefly before the expedition returned to 
La Paz how the relative age of the city may be determined. (EI 
Diario, La Paz, June 24, 1931, and La Republica, La Paz, June 24, 


OE) 
BRAZIL 


EpucaTIONAL REFORMS.—Four decrees issued this year by the 
Provisional Government reorganize the educational system in Brazil. 
Decree No. 19625 provides for the establishment of a National 
Council of Education to act in an advisory capacity in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Education. Decree No. 19851 regulates the 
organization and administration of Brazilian universities. Decree 
No. 19852 reorganizes the University of Rio de Janeiro in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding decree. It creates a new School 
of Education, Science, and Letters and unites in one institution the 
following schools which heretofore functioned independently: The 
Law School, the Medical School, the Polytechnic School, the School of 
Mines, the School of Pharmacy, the School of Dentistry, the School 
of Fine Arts, and the National Institute of Music. The following 
governmental institutions are also connected now with the university: 
The Oswaldo Cruz Institute (a medical research center), the National 
Museum, the Astronomical Observatory, the Geological and Mine- 
ralogical Institute, the Institute of Legal Medicine, the Institute of 
Chemistry, the Central Meteorological Institute, the Biological 
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Institute for the Protection of Agriculture, and the Botanical Garden. 
Decree No. 19890 regulates junior high school and secondary educa- 
tion throughout Brazil. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, June 4, 1931.) 


CHILE 


EXPLORATION OF TERRITORY OF AYSEN.—Early in January, 1931, 
a party of nine was sent out by the Ministry of Southern Territories 
to explore a portion of the little-known region of Aysen Territory 
between Puyuhuapi and Lake Rosselot. The members of the expe- 
dition went by boat from Puerto Aysen to the bay of Puyuhuapi 
whence they proceeded overland to Lake Rosselot. Frequent rains, 
the necessity for constructing bridges over which provisions could 
be transported, and the density of the forest covering a large part of 
the country chosen as the route, made progress slow and hazardous. 
The loss of their boat in the rapids of the Bordali River when within 
sight of Lake Rosselot made the party abandon further advance and 
return to Puyuhuapi, where, on March 30, 1931, they set sail for 
Puerto Aysen. One of the most interesting and gratifying incidents 
of the trip was the discovery of a previously unknown lake. This 
body of water, which hes about halfway between Puyuhuapi and 
Lake Rosselot, was found to be 12 kilometers long (kilometer equals 
0.62 mile) and between 500 and 3,000 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet 
wide). Snow-capped mountain peaks, cascades, caverns approach- 
able from the water, and the green-clad forests crowding its banks, 
give the lake a setting unexcelled in beauty; with the development of 
transportation facilities it should become a favorite vacation land. 
It was estimated by the party that more than 50,000 hectares (hectare 
equals 2.47 acres) in this region are suitable for colonization. The 
forest lands contain valuable timber and the streams, estuaries, and 
sounds abound in a variety of fish. (Comuna y Hogar, Santiago, June, 
1931.) 

NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNIverRsITY oF CurtLE.—On Wednesday, 
July 29, 1931, the new president of the University of Chile, Dr. 
Pedro Leén Loyola, was inaugurated in the assembly hall of the 
university, in the presence of public officials and the student body. 
Addresses were made by the president of the Student Federation and 
President Loyola, and greetings from other educational institutions 
delivered by their representatives. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, July 30, 
1931.) 

COLOMBIA 


Honor to CoLtomBian EpuUCcCATOR.—Dr. Agustin Nieto Caballero 
was recently appointed a permanent member of the advisory com- 
mission of the International Bureau of Education in Geneva in recog- 
nition of noteworthy educational work which he has been doing in 
Colombia. (Diario Nacional, Bogota, July 7, 1931.) 
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ECUADOR 


Report ror 1930-31.—The Executive message presented to 
Congress on August 10, 1931, gives the following information on 
education for the year 1930-31: 

Four additional kindergartens, attended by 386 children, were established. 
The primary schools numbered 2,081, with a personnel of 3,618 teachers and a 
registration of 149,065. The registration in the 17 secondary schools was 2,992, 
while that in vocational institutions and special classes was 5,234. The Govern- 
ment created intensive courses in the normal institutes at Quito and Cuenca; it 
also established in Quito, Tulean, Ibarra, Latacunga, Ambato, Riobamba, Loja, 
and Portoviejo short courses for primary and secondary school graduates desirous 
of becoming teachers, and continued the useful practice of holding vacation 
courses in all the provinces. 

The rural school as it now functions is intended to meet more adequately the 
needs of the rural population. Three hundred and eighty-two school gardens 
were planted; sets of tools were distributed to facilitate school agricultural activi- 
ties, and certain rural industries were introduced. (Mensaje al Congreso Nacional, 
Quito, 1931.) 

GUATEMALA 


BEAUTIFYING OF SCHOOL GROUNDS.—Efforts on the part of school 
authorities to beautify the grounds of the public schools in Guatemala 
City were recently seconded by an offer on the part of the Ministry of 
Agriculture to supply a number of trees, shrubs, and flowers from La 
Aurora Park. All schools will receive as many plants as they can use, 
since it is the purpose of officials in charge to make this also a means 
for instructing the children in the principles of gardening. Among 
the various plants and trees offered for distribution by the Ministry 
of Agriculture were cypress, eucalyptus, holly, mango, avocado, sour 
orange, several varieties of palm, red narcissus, Spanish carnations, 
and bougainvillea. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala City, July 
8, 1931.) 

NICARAGUA 


MUNICIPAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS. —According to information published 
by the press from reports issued by the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
164 primary schools were functioning in the principal cities of the 
Republic on June 18,1931. These were distributed among the various 
cities as follows: Leon, 30; Managua, 29; Chontales, 20; Chinandega, 
18; Masaya, 18; Carazo, 16; Granada, 8; Matagalpa, 6; Jinotega, 8; 
Esteli, 3; Nueva Segovia, 3; Bluefields, 3; and Rivas, 2. (Hl Diario 
Nicaragiiense, Granada, June 19, 1931.) 

ARCH HOLOGICAL REMAINS IN GRANADA.—Much interest has been 
aroused in the city of Granada by the recent discovery of a number 
of mortuary urns, apparently the remains of one of the pre-Columbian 
races, on a private estate near the city. According to an account in 
the press, the urns were of a purity of style comparable to that of the 
Egyptians, and their coloring was in such a perfect state of preserva- 
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tion that they can at once be set apart as the work of a people highly 
skilled in the arts of design and preparation of pigments. It is hoped 
that definite studies of these important finds will soon be undertaken. 
(El Centroamericano, Leon, July 11, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS’ HOME.—Following the approval by 
the cabinet of a request presented by the Teachers’ Association, the 
Treasury Department issued an Executive decree on August 19, 1931, 
authorizing an appropriation of 335,000 for the construction of a 
teachers’ home in Panama City. Bidding must be open to all local 
construction firms and the contract, before it can be accepted, sub- 
mitted for approval to the Department of Public Instruction, which 
has been placed in charge of the project. (Star and Herald, Panama, 
August 20, 1931.) 

PERU 


First Stamp Exposrrion.—The First Peruvian Stamp Exposition 
was opened in Lima on July 27, 1931, in the presence of the President 
_ of the National Council of Government, several of the Ministers of 
State, and other especially invited guests. Dr. José M. Valega, 
director of the organizing committee of the exposition, presided. 
Following the formal ceremonies, the exposition was thrown open to 
the general public. One of the features was the sale of stamps issued 
in celebration of the occasion; they were available in limited number 
to persons attending it. The exhibits were classified by the judges 
into five general groups and prizes awarded on August 29, on the basis 
of the completeness of the collection. Two prizes were given for the 
most complete collections of Peruvian stamps, 3 for the most complete 
collections of foreign stamps, 1 for a complete collection of special 
domestic stamp issues, 2 for the most complete collections, respectively, 
of special foreign issues, and rare stamps of Peruvian or foreign issue, 
and 1 for the best collection of uncanceled stamps. (La Crénica, 
lima, July 21 and 28, and August 1, 1931.) 


UNITED STATES 


Latin AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A considerable number of Latin 
American students will receive scholarships or fellowships in the higher 
educational institutions of the United States during the year 1931-32, 
most of the awards having been made through the Pan American 
Union or the Institute of International Education. At the time of 
publication of this issue of the ButieTin the following information 
had been received: 

Colleges and universities granting scholarships and fellowships covering the 
greater part of the student’s expenses included: Antioch College, renewal of scholar- 
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ship to Sefior Herndn Lépez of Colombia; Columbia University, a fellowship in 
the School of Journalism to Sefior Alberto Caprile, jr., of Argentina; Harvard 
University, a graduate fellowship for the study of international law to Dr. 
Eleodoro Balarezo of Peru; Perkins Institute, scholarships in the course for 
teachers of the blind to Sefiores Juan Escobar and Pedro Fajardo, both of whom 
teach in the Santa Lucia School for the Blind at Santiago, Chile; and Vassar 
College, a scholarship to Senorita Maria Erlinda Danieri of Argentina. Scholar- 
ships carrying the obligation to do some teaching in the Spanish department were 
granted by Bowdoin College to Senor Argimiro Martinez of Chile; by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to Senor Guillermo Guevara of Bolivia; by the New Mexico 
State Teachers College to Sefiorita Iva Maria Saenz of Panama; and by the 
Western College for Women to Sefiorita Rosa Huber of Chile. The New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Montclair received a Mexican student under an ex- 
change arrangement with the University of Mexico. Tuition scholarships were 
granted by Columbia University to Sefior J. Paul Arnaud of Argentina, for the 
study of engineering; by the University of Florida to Sefior José M. Salazar of 
Colombia, for the study of architecture, and Sefor Armando Tejada of Bolivia, 
for the study of engineering; by the University of Kentucky to Sefor Arigos 
Villanueva of Argentina, for the study of tobacco growing; by New York Uni- 
versity to Senorita Concepcién Ramén of Cuba for commercial studies; and by 
the University of Wisconsin to Sefores Hector de la Fuente and Luis Ortegén of 
Mexico, and Senor Andrés Serrano of Chile. 

The fellowship awarded annually to a Latin American woman by the American 
Association of University Women goes this year to Sefiorita Sofia Pincheira, of 
Chile, who held it two years ago. Seforita Pincheira is studying at the School of 
Nursing of Yale University, and expects to do public health nursing in her 
country. One of the fellowships of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
that given by the Ohio State branch—has been reawarded to Sefiorita Ema 
Gonzdlez of Chile, who is specializing in education at the Ohio State University; 
the other has been granted to Senorita Graciela Laso, also of Chile, for the study of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University. Sefiorita Laso has also 
received a tuition scholarship from Columbia University. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has given two fellowships 
to Latin Americans. One fellow is Dr. Jorge Basadre, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, who will make a study of library work at 
Columbia and Harvard Universities, the Library of Congress, and the offices of 
the American Library Association. The other fellowship has been assigned to 
Senhorita: Bertha Lutz, a member of the scientific staff of the National Museum of 
Brazil, for the purpose of visiting museums in the United States under the direc- 
tion of the American Association of Museums. 

The Institute of International Education has been able to award several special 
fellowships for Argentine students from funds granted by the Committee on 
Inter-American Relations. This new organization of American business men 
was formed under the chairmanship of Gen. Palmer E. Pierce to cooperate with 
the National Foreign Trade Council in bringing about a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the Latin American republics. It recommends 
to business men such commendable projects for the improvement of continental 
relationships as the raising of money for fellowships. The Argentines who are 
to receive such fellowships this year are Senor Braulio Laurencena Drescher, 
who will study in the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Carolina Tobar Garcia, who will study normal school 
administration at Teachers College, Columbia University (the university having 
also contributed toward the fellowship); Sefior José Jéuregui, for special work in 
agricultural economics at the University of Maryland; Sefor Carlos G. Gerstrom, 
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for the study of highway engineering in cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads; and Sefior Julio Broide, who will study business 
administration at Columbia University. 

When one considers that, in addition to these grants, 13 large fellowships were 
awarded this year by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation to 
scholars from Argentina, Chile, Cuba, and Mexico (see the BULLETIN for May and 
June, 1931), it is evident that the question of scholarships and fellowships for able 
Latin Americans is beginning to receive the attention that it deserves. 


URUGUAY 


CouRSE IN RURAL LEGISLATION.—Following a suggestion made to 
the School of Law and Social Sciences through the Rural Federation 
and the Rural Association of Uruguay, to the effect that a special 
course on the Rural Code and other related legislation be introduced 
into the curriculum of that school, action was taken on matter by the 
board of directors and the proposal definitely approved. In a com- 
munication to the two organizations, the board stated that the plan 
had not only been unanimously adopted but would be put into effect 
during the current school year. The course as decided upon will 
deal especially with that portion of administrative law relating to rural 
legislation. Dr. Daniel Garcia Acevedo has been appointed professor 
of the new subject. (La Marana, Montevideo, July 12, 1931.) 

URUGUAYAN SECTION OF PAN AMERICAN INSITITUTE OF GEOG- 
RAPHY AND Hisrory.—In response to an invitation extended by the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, a group of profes- 
sors of geography of the University of Montevideo recently met and 
took steps for the organization of an Uruguayan section of the 
institute. At the initial meeting of the group, the basis for the new 
society was decided upon and a committee of five were appointed to 
draw up aconstitution. (La Mafana, Montevideo, August 11, 1931.) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
EL SALVADOR 


ORGANIZATION OF SALVADOREAN Mepicat AssociaTIon.—A medi- 
cal society has recently been organized by physicians in San Salvador 
under the name of Salvadorean Medical Association. The principal 
aims of the new organization whose constitution was approved by the 
President of the Republic on April 30, 1931, will be to further the 
individual and professional interests of its members; to promote the 
study of medicine; to cooperate with the public health authorities 
in the maintenance of high standards in the School of Medicine and 
in public health institutions; to increase the efficacy of charity organi- 
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zations; to extend and improve the work of public welfare institutions; 
to encourage the highest professional ethics, stressing the social 
function of the physician, and to foster closer relations between the 
members of the profession by means of lectures, conventions, and 
congresses. The association will also publish regularly accounts of 
studies made by its members and assist in the dissemination of health 
information. Membership in the society is limited to persons of 
repute who are graduates of the School of Medicine of El Salvador 
or who have had their professional degree recognized by it. (Diario 
Oficial, San Salvador, June 12, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


Rep Cross AID FOR EARTHQUAKE ViICcTIMS.—In completing data 
on the assistance rendered Nicaraguan earthquake victims by the 
Red Cross Societies of the different Latin American republics, the 
Review and Information Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies 
for August, 1931, states that— 


As soon as the news of the disaster reached San Jose, the national committee 
of the Costa Rican Red Cross convened in special session and resolved to open a 
public subscription, headed by a contribution of 6,500 colones from the national 
society; to send a message of sympathy to the Nicaraguan Government, offering 
field tents and medico-surgical supplies; and to arrange other means of raising 
additional funds. As a result a medical mission was immediately dispatched 
with tents and first-aid supplies, with orders to place itself at the full disposal 
of the Nicaraguan Government. The public subscription fund opened by the 
society produced the sum of 12,523 colones and was devoted in its entirety to 
relief work in Managua. A further sum of 25,000 colones, given by the Costa 
Rican Government, was used to purchase medical supplies, foodstuffs, and build- 
ing material for distribution by the Red Cross. 

The Guatemalan Red Cross forwarded to Managua 514 parcels of clothing, 
food, and miscellaneous supplies collected with the help of the Boy Scouts, and 
the Chinese colony in Guatemala sent 100 quintals (quintal equals 220.46 
pounds) of rice. Public contributions collected by the Red Cross amounted to 
over $8,000. Other donations included more than 1,000 bales of supplies given 
by the merchants and farmers of the Republic. The Women’s Red Cross Com- 
mittee made clothing and arranged theatrical entertainments for the benefit of 
the earthquake victims. 

The Ecuadorean Red Cross contributed clothing and 20,300 French franes 
toward relief operations. 

The Mexican Red Cross dispatched a relief party to the scene of the disaster. 
This committee cooperated with the others sent by the Costa Rican, Guatemalan, 
Honduran, Panamanian, and Salvadorean societies in collaborating with the 
committee formed by the American Red Cross to coordinate relief activities. 

Immediately upon learning of the disaster, the Venezuelan Red Cross notified 
the representative of the International Red Cross at Managua that it would 
send $300. Afterwards, however, as a result of contributions from the different 
regional committees, this sum was raised to approximately $600. Junior Red 
Cross groups in Venezuela played a large part in the collection of the fund. 


FEMINISM 
PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


New Mempsers or Inrer-AMERICAN CoMMISSION OF WoMEN.— 
Two new members, Sra. Rosa Huerta de Viteri and Sra. Carmen G. 
de Ynsfran, have recently been welcomed to the Inter-American 
Commission of Women where they will serve as representatives of 
the Republics of Ecuador and Paraguay, respectively. Sra. de Viteri 
is the young and gifted wife of the retiring Minister of Ecuador to 
the United States. Besides being greatly interested in the cause of 
feminism, Sra. de Viteri is an accomplished musician and possesses 
many other talents which will make her a valuable addition to the 
commission. Announcement of the appointment of Sra. Carmen G. 
de Ynsfran, wife of the Chargé d’ Affaires of Paraguay in Washington, 
to membership on the commission was made on October 18, 1931. 
Like Sra. de Viteri, she is also deeply interested in the progress of 
feminism and the improvement of the status of women. Sra. de 
Ynfran is not only one of the founders of the Feminist Association 
of Asuncion, but is widely known for her work for the promotion of 
the education of women. She is an honor graduate of the Normal 
College of Asuncion, on whose faculty she later served as teacher of 
Paraguayan history, and was one of those responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the first kindergarten and model school in connection 
with the college in 1922. (Press release, Inter-American Commission 
of Women, Washington, October 5 and 19, 1931.) 
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NECROLOGY 
COLOMBIA 


Dr. Cartos Apotro Uruvrera.—On September 13, 1931, Dr. Carlos 
Adolfo Urueta died in Bogota. At the time of his death, Doctor 
Urueta held the portfolio of Minister of War and was a foreign member 
of the Permanent Commission of Conciliation of the United States 
and Hungary, an honor accorded him by President Hoover in January, 
1930.1 During his long life of public service, Doctor Urueta held the 
offices of senator from the Department of Bolivar, Member of Con- 
eress from Bogota, member of the permanent commission of the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, and diplomatic representative of 
Colombia in Washington, where he was eminent for his vast knowledge 
of international subjects and winning personality. By his death, the 
Republic loses one of its most distinguished jurists and brilliant 
statesmen. 





1See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for May, 1930. 
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CUBA 


Dr. Aristripes AGRAMONTE.—On August 17, 1931, Dr. Aristides 
Agramonte, a noted Cuban scientist and physician, died in New 
Orleans. At the time of his death Doctor Agramonte was president 
of the Pan American Medical Association, an honor accorded him in 
the recent congress of that society in Mexico City, and held the chair 
of tropical diseases in the new Medical School of the Louisiana State 
University. But it will be as the collaborator of Doctors Lazear, 
Reed, and Carroll in their experiments leading to the discoveries 
which have enabled science to stamp out the scourge of yellow fever, 
that he will be longest remembered. Although born in Camagiiey, 
Doctor Agramonte spent his youth and early manhood in New York 
City, where he was taken when 2 years old by his mother after his 
father’s death. It was there also that he received his education, in 
the public schools, the College of the City of New York, and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University. After his grad- 
uation from medical school he accepted a position as bacteriologist 
in the Board of Health of New York City, but later resigned to enlist 
in the United States Army. With other physicians of the medical 
corps, he assisted in stamping out the scourge of yellow fever in 
Cuba, where he remained when the task was completed. During 
the administration of President Zayas he held the post of Secretary 
of Public Health, and at the time of his acceptance of the chair in 
the University of Louisiana he was professor of bacteriology in the 
School of Medicine and Pharmacy of the University in Habana. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, August 18, 1931, and New York Herald 
Tribune, August 19, 1931.) 

MEXICO 


Enrique C. Creet.—Sefior Enrique C. Creel, widely known as a 
financier, industrial leader, and diplomat, died in Mexico City on 
August 17, 1931. Although his life was begun in actual poverty, 
Senor Creel became while still young one of the wealthiest and most 
respected men in Mexico. He was a founder of the Mining Bank, a 
promoter of the railway which was afterwards incorporated as the 
Kansas City-Mexico and Oriente Railway, a director of the National 
Railways, and adviser or director of more than 40 other concerns. 
In public life he served as a deputy for a number of terms in the 
legislature of his native State, Chihuahua, of which he later became 
governor; held the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs during the 
administration of President Porfirio Diaz; and represented his Govern- 
ment as ambassador at Washington. (HI Universal, Mexico City, 
August 18, 1931, and New York Herald Tribune, August 19, 1931.) 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 


REPORTS RECEIVED TO OCTOBER 10, 1931 














Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1931 
Argentine exports during the first 7 months of 1931 as | Aug. 12 | A. M. Warren, consul at Buenos Aires. 
compared with the same period of 1930. 
Increases in Argentine stamped paper tax and taxeson | Aug, 20 Do. 
documents, overdrafts, and other items. | 
BRAZIL 
Commerce and industries for the second quarter 1931. | July 29 | F. van den Arend, consul at Pernam- 
(Railways) buco. 
Excerpt from review of commerce and industries, |.-..do-.-.. Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at Bahia. 
quarter ended June 30, 1931. 
Commerce of the port of Santos during 1930_----------- Aug. 5} Arthur G. Parsloe, vice consul at 
Santos. 
Administration of decree No. 19739 of the Brazilian | Aug. 7 | Samuel T. Lee, consul general at Rio 
Government restricting the importation of industrial de Janeiro. 
machinery. | 
Imports of coal into Rio de Janeiro during June, 1931_---) Aug. 11 Do. 
Review of commerce and industries for the quarter | Aug. 13 | Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at Bahia. 
ended June 30, 1931. 
Irebiein jowovoliKeNTO 2 - Se Aug. 17 | Samuel T. Lee, vice consul at Rio de 
Janeiro. 
The establishment of the Cacao Institute of Bahia_-_-__- Aug. 21 | Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at Bahia. 
Excerpt from report on general conditions in Brazil for | Sept. 11 | Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
August, 1931. 
CHILE 
_ | 
Binder twine manufacture undertaken in Chile__--- | Aug. 14 | Thomas D. Bowman, consul general 
at Santiago. 
COLOMBIA 
Industrial Directory of Medellin_--------------------- Aug. 20 | Carlos G. Hall, vice consul at Medel- 
lin. 
Annual report of the Minister of National Education, | Aug. 26 | Legation, Bogata. 
Dr. Abel Carbonnel, to the Congress of 1931. 
Commercial situation in the Department of Bolivar at | Aug. 31 | Eli Taylor, vice consul at Cartagena. 
the end of July, 1931. 
Barranquilla-Puerto Colombia Highway nearing com- | Sept. 4 Erik W. Magnuson, consul at Barran 
pletion. quilla. 
COSTA RICA | 
Report of the president of the National Association of | Aug. 25 | David J.D. Myers, consul at San Jose. 
Coffee Producers, 1930-31. | 
Report on First National Child Welfare Congress ___--- Aug. 28 Do. 
Amendment of article 23 of the Penal Code___-------_- emendouees Do. 
Amendment of article 127 of the Civil Code-__-_----_-- Le l= Do. 
Costa Rican cemetery regulations __------------------- Sept. 11 Do. 
Preliminary report of the Direction General of Statis- |----do_--- Do. 
tics for 1930. 
CUBA 
Import of edible oils into Cuba_______----------------- Aug. 24 | F. T. F. Dumont, consul general at 
Habana, 
Soaprmmponts ofl CUae ss see sss ae ene ee SEO Eas Do. 
Cuban fertilizer and insecticide imports _-_------------- Aug. 25 Do. 
Export of Cuban fruits and vegetables to the United | Sept. 1 Do. 
States. 
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Reports Received to October 10, 1931—Continued 








Subject Date Author 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
1931 
Annual report of commerce and industries___-__-__-___ Sept. 9 | Elvin Seibert, vice consul at Puerto 
Plata. 
Excerpt from annual report of commerce and indus- |.-_-do___- Do. 
tries, 1931. (Manufacturing.) 
MEXICO 
Report on Monterrey Iron and Steel Works, 1930______- | Aug. 24 | Edward I. Nathan, consul at Monter- 
rey. 
Closing of mining operations at Agua Prieta___________| Sept. 19 | Lewis V. Boyle, consul at Agua Prieta. 
PARAGUAY 
Review of commerce and industry in Paraguay_______ Aug. 11 | V. Harwood Blocker, jr., consul at 
Asuncion. 
PERU 
Inauguration of the Institute of International Studies | Sept. 16 | Embassy, Lima. 
and Inter-University Relations at the University of 
San Marcos. 
URUGUAY 
Excerpts from a report on general conditions prevailing July 10} Leslie E. Reid, consul general at Mon- 
in Uruguay for the month of June. tevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Leading articles of import at La Guaira, Venezuela, | Aug. 19 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul at La 
July 1-31, 1931. Guaira. 
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BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY DISCUSS A 
NON-AGGRESSION PACT 


N November 11, 1931, there took place in the Hall of the Americas 

of the Pan American Union another in the long series of gather- 
ings which are milestones in the history of inter-American conciliation 
and arbitration—the inaugural meeting of the delegates of Bolivia 
and Paraguay to discuss a non-agegression pact. 

Those taking part in the meeting were: Dr. Eduardo Diez de 
Medina, delegate of Bolivia; Dr. Juan José Soler, delegate of 
Paraguay and Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
his country in Mexico; and representatives of five neutral American 
countries—Their Excellencies Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Cuba in the United States; 
Dr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Mexico; Dr. J. Varela, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay; Dr. Fabio Lozano T., Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia; and the 
Hon. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of State of the United 
States. Dr. Enrique Finot and Dr. César Vasconcellos, additional 
delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay, respectively, were still en route to 
Washington at this time. The Chiefs of Mission of the other Latin 
American nations were in the audience. 

After welcoming the delegates on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, Mr. White said: 


It is a great honor and privilege for me to open this inaugural meeting between 
the delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay to discuss a non-aggression pact. This is 
one more demonstration of the desire of the countries of this hemisphere to settle 
in an amicable way all differences that exist between them. This is the American 
way of settling disputes. For nearly 50 years now there have been no wars be- 
tween American countries. This does not mean to say that there have not been 
many differences which have caused tension and strained relations, but they have 
always been settled by good offices, mediation, conciliation or arbitration. 
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It was a most fortunate circumstance that the Pan American Conference of 
Arbitration and Conciliation was in session here in this room when the difficulties 
between Bolivia and Paraguay in December, 1928, broke out. That Conference 
at once offered its good offices to the two countries to conciliate that difference. 
A subeommittee, consisting of delegates from five of the American countries, was 
appointed to this end, and with their assistance an agreement was drawn up 
between the delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay referring their difficulty to a Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Conciliation. This latter Commission succeeded in con- 
ciliating the two parties, and an agreement to this effect was signed on Septem- 
ber 12, 1929. 

The fundamental question at issue between the two parties still exists, however, 
and the diplomatic representatives of the five Governments represented on the 





INAUGURAL SESSION OF A DISCUSSION OF A NONAGGRESSION PACT BETWEEN 
BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1931 


Left to right: Dr. J. Varela, Minister of Uruguay in the United States; Dr. E. Diez de Medina, Delegate 
of Bolivia; Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador of Cuba; the Hon. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of 
State of the United States; Dr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc, Ambassador of Mexico; Dr. Juan José 
Soler, Delegate of Paraguay; and Dr. Fabio Lozano T., Minister of Colombia. 


Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation- have since been endeavoring to be of 
assistance to the two countries in bringing about a complete understanding 
between them. This meeting to-day is the result thereof. 

While there may be minor differences in point of view and outlook in dealing 
with many questions, no one, I think, will dispute the fact that the principal 
questions which can seriously disturb relations between two or more countries of 
this hemisphere are boundary ones. These questions are the ones which cause 
the most bitterness and ill-feeling between nations, and hence, superficially, may 
at first be considered the most difficult of solution. The history of America, 
however, shows that quite the contrary is in fact the case. We are meeting 
here to-day in the presence of the representatives of all the 21 countries of America, 
and there is not one of them that can not point with pride to the settlement of 
some boundary question by peaceful methods. 
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It has been my privilege to help in some small way in the settlement of eight 
such boundary questions. Some of them, at the outset, appeared complicated 
and difficult, but when the matter was discussed dispassionately and fully, as 
is the custom between American nations, it was found that a common ground 
of agreement could eventually be found. Next month, in this small hall, will 
be held the opening meeting of an Arbitral Tribunal to settle the boundary 
between two of our sister nations. These examples, given to us by the history of 
all the countries present, point the way to what can be done. Good will, modera- 
tion, restraint, consideration of the opponent’s point of view, and a desire not to 
win points in a debate but to bring about a settlement truly beneficial to one’s 
country can not fail to result in a settlement satisfactory to all concerned. That 
is the spirit, I am convinced, in which the delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay 
have come to this meeting, and the result, therefore, is bound to be success for 
all concerned. A settlement which is considered a victory by one and a defeat 
by the other is only a sham victory. That is not what we are seeking here. 
The victory that we are seeking is an equitable settlement giving justice to all 
and respecting the rights of both; an agreement that both parties will be pleased 
with. I feel confident that this end will be attained. 


The delegate of Bolivia then replied as follows: 


Mr. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, REPRESENTATIVES OF NEUTRAL NATIONS, 
Your EXcEeLLENcIES CHIEFS OF MISSION: 

In the name of the Bolivian delegation, permit me to express most cordial 
thanks for the friendly remarks with which the Hon. Mr. White, Assistant 
Secretary of State, has opened this gathering; and in the name of the Government of 
Bolivia, my first words should also again express gratitude to the representatives 
of the neutral nations for the noble American spirit in which they have consented 
to tender their good offices in order to furnish means conducive to easier and more 
harmonious solutions. 

The nation which I have the honor to represent in this assembly has given 
unequivocal proof of her love of peace and her unwavering support of judicial 
procedure and conciliation in the settlement of her international differences. 
Her whole independent existence of more than a century shows incontrovertibly 
her tradition of honor, of respect for the rights of others, of tolerant and peaceful 
defense of even that which was her legitimate inheritance when she became inde- 
pendent. Thus on more than one occasion Bolivia has preferred to recognize as 
controversial, rights which she considered indisputable and to cede territory 
legally hers both by title and by possession, all in the cause of that peace and 
harmony on which true international concord should always be based. 

To-day, imbued with that same spirit of conciliation although firm in her inten- 
tion of maintaining the rights helping her to conserve her legitimate patrimony, 
Bolivia has voluntarily come to this meeting ready to carry out her own initiative, 
in order to subscribe to a pact which shall avoid the danger of war or unpleasant 
incidents between neighboring nations, justly destined to attain their greatest 
development through constant and reciprocal cooperation. 

Although the efforts made hitherto by my country have not yet culminated in 
a final solution of this problem, which so profoundly stirs the public opinion of 
two sister nations, let us confidently trust, Honorable Delegates, that this step 
toward a happy and speedy understanding may mark the path by which Bolivia 
and Paraguay, like the other civilized nations of the world, shall seek justice 
where alone it can be found: in the majestic serenity of peace. 
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The delegate of Paraguay spoke in the following terms: 


Your EXcELLENCIES REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NEUTRAL NATIONS: 

My first words, at this inauguration of the Bolivian-Paraguayan negotiations 
to discuss a non-aggression pact, should be of congratulation and gratitude to 
the neutral Governments whose good offices have brought us together at this 
solemn moment. 

The conversations which we begin to-day are of transcendent importance in 
the diplomatic life of the continent. Hitherto we have witnessed negotiations 
initiated under the friendly auspices of one or more sister nations. In the present 
case, however, the concern is general on the part of all the nations of America. 

This fact is obvious if we consider that these conversations originated in the 
Inter-American Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration held in 1928 or, to 
be more exact, in the Sixth International Conference of American States. 

The neutral nations, so honorably represented here, continue to be morally, 
if not legally, the delegates of all the countries represented in those conferences. 
They are the depositaries and the executors of the ideals of peace and concord 
held by the entire continent. Thence are derived the strength and purity of 
their intentions, for united with their owa prestige is the importance of the 
continental source from which their powers spring. 

Therefore permit me to revert to the sovereign nations which you represent, 
and in greeting you to welcome in your persons all the sister nations of America, 
whose exhortations we have received with due deference and whose vigilant 
and fraternal spirit will abide and remain with us in all our deliberations. 

The neutral countries have had the happy inspiration of making this opening 
session coincident with Armistice Day. This significant and auspicious coinci- 
dence is in itself a protest against and a gesture of repudiation of war. So far 
we have seen peace as the culmination of war, but our aspiration is peace without 
war. Our souls cherish an ideal which rebels against the belief that peace can 
be secured only after war. 

This coincidence is also auspicious because it recalls the progress attained by 
international law in the prevention of war—the Treaty of Versailles, the Geneva 
Protocol, the Locarno Pacts, the resolution of Habana, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact—all visible landmarks erected with noble efforts on the highroad to the 
realization of peace on earth. 

My country attends this rendezvous of honor and justice with all the enthusiasm 
of her pacifie convictions and with an unsullied tradition of efforts in behalf of 
continental harmony. She will study, with due respect to the opinion of others, 
all the proposals which may be formulated for her consideration. She will 
accept them as far as they are compatible with her dignity and the integrity of 
her rights, and she will make known, at the proper time, her own points of view, 
either to improve those proposals or to secure their efficacy. 

And, gentlemen, she will do all this honestly and frankly as a contribution 
to the realization of her own ideals, and in homage to your generous endeavors 
for the triumph of right and concord in America. 





After it had been decided to hold the next meeting subsequent 
to the arrival of Sefior Finot and Sefior Vasconcellos, the session 
adjourned. 


PARAGUAY ' 


ITS DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT; ITS TWO LANGUAGES: ITS 
PRODUCTS AND CUSTOMS 


By Panto M. YNSFRAN 
Chargé d Affaires of Paraguay in Washington 


ARAGUAY is an inland South American country. It is sur- 

rounded by Argentina, Brazil, and Bolivia, and separated from 
the Atlantic Ocean by approximately 1,000 miles. Therefore, in its 
intercourse, commercial or otherwise, with the rest of the world, it 
must resort to means of communication thoroughly controlled by its 
neighbors, mainly by Argentina and Brazil. 

Paraguay belongs to the so-called River Plate geographic system— 
that is, to that group of countries whose development is intimately 
associated with the River Plate—something very similar to the 
Mississippi region in this country. To reach the Atlantic coast from 
Paraguay, the natural way is by steamship through the Paraguay and 
Parana Rivers, the latter of which flows into the River Plate; and 
this river, in its turn, empties into the Atlantic Ocean. There is also a 
railroad which connects Asuncion, the Paraguayan capital, directly 
with Buenos Aires, the Argentine capital, situated a few miles from 
the ocean. The best method of travel from Asuncion to Buenos Aires 
is, beyond any doubt, by boat. The trip occupies three and half days 
and is a delightful voyage through beautiful landscapes and past 
thriving cities. The journey by rail takes a little less than 50 hours. 

Notwithstanding its position in the very heart of the continent, 
Paraguay was the first fixed Spanish settlement in the River Plate 
region. At first sight this would appear to be as absurd as the idea 
that the Enelish should have colonized Kansas or Nebraska before 
establishing themselves in Virginia or New England. But there is an 
interesting historical explanation for this circumstance. All students 
of history know that, in the main, gold was the magnet that attracted 
the Spanish conquerors to the American Continent in the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century. That it was so can easily be proved by 
the famous legend of Eldorado, a magic land of gold and silver, the 
location of which nobody knew, but which for decades set in motion 
expedition after expedition, every one of which exacted sacrifices and 
efforts of all kinds. Now, the term Eldorado connotes in Spanish the 
idea of something overlaid with gold; literally translated it means gilt. 





1 Lecture delivered before the Washington Branch of the American Asscciation of University Women. 
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It is, therefore, fair to assert that every conqueror entered the wilder- 
ness of the New World under the glamor of a golden mirage. 

As early as 1525 there were two distinct groups of Spanish con- 
querors in America, one operating in the North Atlantic region and 
the other in the South Atlantic, but both of them feverishly pursuing 
the same objective—the fabulous Eldorado. Their hearts throbbed 
with the question put by Edgar Allan Poe on the lips of that “‘gallant 
knight” of his beautiful poem: 


Where can it be, 
This land of Eldorado? 


And the Spanish conquerors, like Poe’s hero, also met in their long 
journey “‘pilgrim shadows” in the form of Indians, who informed 
them always, with the vagueness of the uncertain geography of the 
time, that they must “‘ride boldly” in one direction or another to 
discover the marvelous empire. And ride the conquerors did, with 
varying fortune. 

The group exploring in the South Atlantic region received their first 
concrete intelligence about the land of gold when they reached Brazil. 
The Indians of the Brazilian coast assured the Spaniards that if they 
followed a straight line westward from the present Brazilian State of 
Santa Catharina they would arrive at the country of their dreams, 
where they could gather all the gold they desired. 

Fired with enthusiasm, these conquerors began to penetrate the 
unknown country, in spite of all the terrible difficulties they had to 
overcome. After indefatigable efforts, they arrived at the territory 
which is now Paraguay, and which they calculated was about halfway 
to the coveted land. Here they determined to establish a center or 
base for their future campaigns and expeditions. In this manner 
Paraguay was founded. 

Meanwhile, however, the Spanish expedition from the north had 
discovered the Pacific Ocean and, lured by the stories of the fabulous 
riches of a certain kingdom lying southward, had followed the Pacific 
coast, discovering Peru and conquering it after many struggles and 
vicissitudes. 

The fascinating Eldorado was nothing else than the Peruvian 
Empire, with its prestige spread under different names (according to 
the different Indian languages) all over South America. But the 
conquerors of the Atlantic coast, now operating from their Paraguayan 
settlement, had heard nothing of the achievement of their fellow 
countrymen on the Pacific. They therefore proceeded on their ardu- 
ous search toward the shining Eldorado, and, after a number of 
years of exertion, during which they suffered unending calamities, they 
also reached, from the opposite side, the same long-looked-for goal, 
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only to experience the bitter disillusionment of realizing that they 
were late comers to the feast. 

Yet the years spent in Paraguay preparing those expeditions which 
in the long run were bound to bring to their organizers such a tre- 
mendous disappointment had created more than one bond between 
the unfortunate Spaniards of the Atlantic coast and the land chosen 
by them to open their way toward their fallacious Eldorado. Para- 
guay, although devoid of any such shining riches as those dreamed of 
by the European intruders, proved to be a land well fitted to become 
a prosperous agricultural and cattle-raising community. On the 
other hand, it was surrounded by vast territories entirely unknown 
whose possibilities might eventually have some unexpected impor- 
tance. The Spanish crown always desired to add extensive new 
dominions to the Empire, then in process of formation, thereby assum- 
ing the control of large masses of people to be converted into ‘‘good 
worshipers of the true God.” Since Spain at that time proclaimed 
herself as a champion of the Catholic faith, some religious interest 
was always intermixed with her political calculations; and the newly 
discovered lands, populated by hundreds of thousand of Indians, 
provided her with excellent opportunity for proselytizing. 

All these reasons, and many others which would be too long to 
itemize at this moment, favored the establishment of a permanent 
colonial center where it had been intended only to set up a temporary 
expeditionary base. Paraguay, with Asuncion as capital, was defi- 
nitely constituted the Province of Paraguay, a title which gave her 
sway over thousands of square miles of territory east of the Andes, 
covering the present Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
part of southern Brazil. 

After this rapid historical consideration of the early Spanish settle- 
ment in Paraguay, let us devote some time to the country as it stands 
to-day. 

The present territory of Paraguay covers a little more than 200,000 
square miles and is populated by nearly 900,000 inhabitants. Note 
the lack of proportion—200,000 square miles is a little less than the 
area occupied by the French Republic, whose population is in excess 
of 40,000,000 inhabitants, while Paraguay has a population only 
equal to that of many a European or American city. 

Those 900,000 inhabitants are mostly of purely European descent, 
chiefly Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, with a small percentage of 
mestizos—that is, the cross between the Guarani Indians and the 
Spaniards of the earlier period. There are no Negroes at all in 
Paraguay. There are probably thirty or forty thousand Indians 
scattered in the most distant sections of the region called the Chaco, 
but they do not affect in any way the life of the country. The back- 
ground of the population is white, of European origin. The ordinary 
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Paraguayan, whether he be a farmer, a peon working on a ranch or 
in forest exploitation, or a member of the so-called ruling classes in 
the cities, is white, with all the characteristics of the white race. 
He is gay, mirthful, possessed of a keen sense of humor, ever smiling, 
even in the most tragic moments. 

The absence of Negroes in Paraguay is attributable mainly to 
geographic reasons. As a matter of fact, the denser Negro com- 
munities throughout the whole American Continent are located along. 
the coast. That is true in Brazil, as well as in the Caribbean Islands, 
and in the United States. The Negroes were brought to the coastal 
settlements; very rarely, if ever, were they sent to the interior. 
Since Paraguay is an inland settlement, it was never exposed to the 
influx of African slaves as were the provinces lying on the seacoast. 
In the second place, slaves were required where agricultural crops 
had to be raised in large amounts simultaneously and where, con- 
sequently, cheap and abundant labor had to be employed. Not- 
withstanding the novelty of mass production in industrial fields, it 
has long been a widely known and indispensable method in agricul- 
tural activities. There are agricultural products which can be har- 
vested only ‘‘in mass,’ and not otherwise. Such, among others, are 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, wheat. Now, note the coin- 
cidence—where any of these products was the staple commodity of 
a colonial settlement, invariably there was a noticeable flow of colored 
population thereto. 

As Paraguay, in colonial times, did not produce any of the com- 
modities mentioned, her colonists did not engage in the slave trade. 
Paraguay was above all a cattle-raising and forestal community. 
Another fact to be pointed out in this connection is that labor of African 
Negro stock was never employed in either cattle-raising or forestal ac- 
tivities. Subsequently, indeed, modern Paraguay began to cultivate 
tobacco, sugarcane, and cotton, with excellent results, to such an extent 
that these commodities play an important part in her present economic 
structure, but all this happened in more recent times, when the flow 
of Negro slave population to our Continent had, with the ban on 
slavery, happily and forever ceased. 


As throughout Spanish-American countries, Spanish is the official 
language in Paraguay. Yet here we must note a very peculiar 
characteristic, which differentiates Paraguay from any other former 
Spanish settlement. It is a fact that the Paraguayan people speak 
not only the tongue of the former European conquerors, but also that 
of the former native race, which, however, disappeared from the 
country more than a century ago. As a result the Paraguayans are 
bilingual, speaking two languages, the European and the Indian, 
despite the fundamental differences which obviously exist between 
them. 
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There is no other instance of this kind in America. As a rule, the 
Indians and their tongues pass away together. When crossed with 
the stock of their European conquerors, they bequeath, at the most, 
some physiognomic or moral trait, often strongly apparent, but their 
languages never survive them, nor is there any chance of those lan- 
guages being spoken by any others than the Indians themselves. If 
there remain any relics of the language of a vanished Indian tribe in 
America, they are only a few words or phrases noteworthy as mere 
archeological curiosities, but never as a live, ‘actually spoken, 
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“CAACUPE,” A PAINTING BY JUAN SAMUDIO 


In this picture, exhibited early this year in the Baltimore Museum of Art, the artist has shown the charac- 
teristic rolling uplands and blue sky of his country. 


practically useful means of putting civilized men into intellectual 
contact with one another. 

But the Indian language to which I am referring is an actual, 
live, absolutely autonomous tongue, sharing with Spanish equal 
importance in Paraguayan social life. It is called Guarant, from the 
Guarani Indians who populated Paraguay upon the arrival of the 
Spanish conquerors. It is spoken there by everybody, whether a 
Paraguayan of Spanish extraction or a German or Italian immigrant, 
with a few years of residence. 
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How shall we explain this strange phenomenon? I am inclined to 
attribute it to the richness of the language itself. I have no expe- 
rience of any other Indian tongue. As a matter of fact, I am not a 
linguist at all, but let me point out at least my candid opinion as a 
layman. Although created by a so-called primitive people, Guarani 
has a structure in many respects remarkably perfect, taking as a 
standard of perfection our neoclassic European languages. Its verbs 
are numerous and their conjugation complies with the necessity of 
expressing any shade of thought conceived by any civilized mind. 
Verbs, as you know, are the backbone of any language, and a language 
is poor or rich mainly on account of them. ‘So the Guarani tongue 
can survive a test of first importance. Other Indian languages died 
because they did not well suit the mental exigencies of the master 
race. In Guarani we do not find the same lack of suitability, and 
hence, I think, its survival. 

In many other respects Guarani can likewise be successfully com- 
pared with the neoclassic languages of Europe. The vocabulary 
referring to feelings or sentiments, for example, is exceedingly rich. 
So is that dealing with weather or climatic conditions. 

The Guarani Indians, moreover, lived on good terms with the 
Spaniards. The latter did not consider them a vanquished race, 
but rather alles in their wars against the other more dangerous 
tribes. There was, consequently, a long and pacific intercourse 
between the European intruders and the native race which resulted 
in the appreciation on the part of the former of the good qualities of 
the language spoken by the Indians and something like an unconscious 
acquisition of it as a means of facilitating their life in common. 

Now, to put an end to this disquisition on Guarani, let us say 
that it belongs to the agglutinative group of languages—that is, to 
those languages in which the root is modified by the joining to it of 
secondary roots which gradually lose their original independence and 
resolve themselves into mere suffixes, prefixes, etc. For instance, let 
us take at random any expression, let us say, A-ha, “I am going”’; if 
you want to express a great desire to go, you have to modify the 
original expression A-ha with the suffix meaning “ greatly desired”’; 
if you wish to express necessity for going, you have to add to A-ha 
the corresponding suffix, and so on. In this connection Guarani is 
of the same family as the Japanese. 

Paraguay, as has been said, is essentially an agricultural and 
cattle-raising country. Its principal products are timber, tobacco, 
tannin, fruits, petit-grain oil, yerba maté or Paraguayan tea, and 
cattle. Naturally, hides and meat are also important exports. I 
am referring to commodities for exportation, for the country pro- 
duces a great many other goods for internal consumption. With 
the exception of wheat, which so far is still imported on a large scale, 
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Paraguay is absolutely self-sufficient in connection with foodstuffs. 
Among such articles I do not include, of course, certain refined 
edibles or beverages, like well-known cheeses from Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, or wines from France, Spain, and Italy, which 
are luxuries rather than foodstuffs. In this respect, obviously, 
Paraguay is also tributary to older Kuropean experience. 

Mention has just been made of two commodities with which per- 
haps you are not quite familiar, and which therefore, would appear 
to be worth considering, namely, petit-grain oil and yerba maté. 
The former is an oil extracted through a process of distillation from 
the leaves of a certain kind of bitter orange tree and used in the 
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making of a number of perfumes, mainly eau de Cologne. Petit- 
grain is in itself an excellent perfume, but too strong. Its aroma 
reminds one of orange flowers and eau de Cologne combined. It is 
exported largely to Germany and France. A few months ago I 
was requested by a perfume manufacturer in this country to pro- 
vide him with information about petit-grain, whereby I deduce that 
it is awakening some interest in the United States too. For one 
reason or another, I can not say exactly why, Paraguay is the only 
producer of petit-grain in the world. It may be that its soil is 
specially suited to the growth of a bitter orange tree which yields an 
essence not obtainable when planted elsewhere. 
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MATE GATHERERS 


The maté gatherer first cleans the 
tree of vines and then cuts off the 
smaller leaf-bearing branches. By 
careful cutting, the branches may 
be harvested as frequently as once 
a year without permanently injur- 
ing the tree. 
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Now a few words on yerba maté, or Paraguayan tea. For cen- 
turies it was known widely on the Atlantic coast of South America, 
from Brazil down, and in the hinterland, but its use was always 
confined to that section. Only in more recent times has it begun 
to attract attention in other parts, chiefly in Europe and now in the 
United States. It is a tea prepared from the toasted and crushed 
leaves of a tree belonging to the same family as the holly and scien- 
tifically called Ilex paraguayensis (Ilex is holly in Latin, so that 
Ilex paraguayensis means Paraguayan holly). 

The drinking of Paraguayan tea is an easily acquired habit. About 
14,000,000 persons drink it every day in South America, and they 
could depart from this habit only with some loss in strength, physical, 
and even mental, so beneficial does the use of Paraguayan tea prove 
to their health. It possesses nutritious and stimulant qualities of a 
very high value. Milhons of farmers or cowboys in Argentina, 
_ Uruguay, Paraguay, and southern Brazil drink only Paraguayan tea 
early in the morning and work vigorously until noon without any 
other additional food. 

It stimulates both the digestive and the nervous functions. The 
chemical principle acting in it, called mateine, is akin to caffeine, the 
alkaloid of coffee, but does not produce the same nervous troubles 
that caffeine is prone to bring about when it is taken beyond certain 
limits. 

Paraguayan tea looks like Japanese green tea, although it is a little 
darker. Its taste is very peculiar, slightly bitter, but always 
pleasant. Only a personal experience can give an idea of its taste, 
as no other similar beverage suggests it. It is drunk in different 
ways—plain, bitter, without any sugar; with sugar; with milk; with 
some coffee; and sometimes with ground coconut—all depending 
upon personal preferences. 

The manner in which this tea is served in South America is charac- 
teristic and, if I may say so, colorful. It can be served, obviously, 
like ordinary China tea, from a teapot, first placing some tea in the 
bottom of the pot and then pouring boiled water on it. Yet the 
native and typically South American fashion differs altogether from 
this procedure and requires other equipment. First of all, it is pre- 
pared in a hollow gourd with an aperture; dry tea is placed in the 
bottom of the gourd; then a little metallic tube which terminates in a 
sieve is introduced through the aperture; finally boiled or cold water is 
poured into the gourd, and the drinker sucks the contents by the other 
extremity of the tube, until the contents of the gourd are exhausted. | 
The operation is repeated as many times as the drinker desires, and 
frequently the gourd is loaded with fresh dry tea. Well-to-do people 
have all the utensils just mentioned in silver and gold; Paraguayan 
tea is served to visitors, even in the humblest home, as a token of 
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hospitality. Lovers (a romantic application of this old popular 
custom was inevitable) drink the tea through the same little tube 
from the same gourd, giving themselves the impression of kissing one 
another indirectly. 


Domestic lace making is another important industry of the country. 
The Paraguayan laces, popularly called ‘‘spider-web,” are entitled to 
be listed among the most beautiful and delicate in the world. They 
can successfully compete with the famous laces of Malines or other 
European centers. Their making requires a great amount of patience, 
deftness, and sensibility. These qualities are united only in feminine 
hands, and it is therefore a feminine industry. 

The motifs selected for the design of the laces are generally flowers, 
and particularly the guaba flower. The laces are made of linen or 
silk, and sometimes in two or more colors. They are exported largely 
to the River Plate markets. Strangely enough, the manufacture is 
restricted to one place in Paraguay, and, within this place, to a given 
number of families. The art of lace-making is transmitted from 
mothers to daughters as a domestic handicraft. The educational 
authorities are now endeavoring to spread the knowledge of this 
valuable industry through the public schools. 


Paraguay is one of the best watered countries in the world and 
perhaps the most favored of all. For this reason a famous traveler 
said, ‘‘In Paraguay each town has its river and each house its brook.” 
Accordingly, transportation by river plays an important part in the 
economic life of the country. 

The first impression received by the foreigner in Paraguay is one of 
extreme beauty. Itis a country of rolling uplands under a clear blue 
sky, and is characterized by a flora of unsurpassed loveliness and 
gorgeous colors. Virgin forests with majestic trees are interrupted 
by wide tracts of pasturage covered with grass and myriads of little 
flowers. There are groves of orange trees whose fruit never fails. 
The landscapes have an appeal entirely of their own. 

Add to this a mild climate, cool most of the year, and I do not think 
there is any lack of modesty in saying that Paraguay is one of the 
lands magnificently gifted by the hand of the Creator. 

We need in Paraguay a larger population and a greater appreciation 
on the part of foreign capital that the country affords rich opportuni- 
ties. Once these are secured, Paraguay can look forward to her 
“place in the sun” and to her participation in those affairs of the 
world that make for human prosperity, universal peace, and the 
general benefit of mankind. 





HIS EXCELLENCY DR.JOSE MANUEL PUIG CASAURANC, AMBASSADOR OF 
MEXICO IN THE UNITED STATES 


Doctor Puig Casauranc, a physician by education, was director of the Department of Surgery of 
the Pierson Co. in 1914, and from 1915 to 1918 practiced medicine in New Mexico. Later he 
was an editorial writer for El Universal, one of the most important newspapers of Mexico, and 
subsequently editor of another important daily, El Democrata. He began his public career 
in 1912 as a member of the Federal Legislature, and was reelected in 1922. When Gen. 
Plutarco Elias Calles was a candidate for the Presidency in 1924, Doctor Puig Casauranc 
accompanied him in the capacity of campaign manager. Doctor Puig Casaurane has twice 
been Secretary of Education, a post which he filled with distinction to himself and benefit 
to his country, and has also been Secretary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor; he has also 
served as Chief of the Federal District. The new ambassador is a member of the National 
Academy of Medicine of Mexico, and of the Hispanic Medical Association of Cadiz, Spain, 
and an officer of the Legion of Honor of France. He presented his letters of credence to Pres- 
ident Hoover on November 9, 1931. 





HIS EXCELLENCY DR. CARLOS LEIVA, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF ELSALVADORIN THE UNITED STATES 


Doctor Leiva, who presented his letters of credence to President Hoover on November 3, 1931, is a 
physician, trained first in the National University of El Salvador and later in the University 
of Paris. Soon after his return to his native land he was invited to assume charge of some 
of the most important posts in the Medical School of the University. Later he was chief 
surgeon of Rosales Hospital, San Salvador, and Acting Chief Surgeon of the Army. Not- 
withstanding Doctor Leiva’s youth, he was made representative of the School of Medicine on 
the Superior Council of Public Instruction, one of the greatest honors that can come to a Salva- 
doran physician. In 1915 he was an official delegate of his country to the Fifth Pan American 
Medical Congress in San Francisco. Because of conditions at home, Doctor Leiva returned in 
1919 to San Francisco, where he was warmly welcomed, and soon made a place for himself in 
medical circles, on hospital staffs, and as a physician in general practice, after passing the 
California State Board Medical Examination only nine months subsequent to his arrival. 
In 1926 Doctor Leiva represented the Salvadoran Red Cross at the Second Conference of Red 
Cross Societies in Washington. The following year the Government appointed him First 
Secretary of Legation at Washington, since which time he has been promoted to be Counselor, 
Chargé d’ Affaires and, finally, Minister. Doctor Leiva is a member of the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia, the Society of Tropical Medicine of Paris, the California Medical 
Association, and the American Medical Association, and is the founder of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of El Salvador. 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


By Jost TERCcERO 


Chief, Division of Translations, Pan American Union 


HE festival of Christmas in Mexico has an especial charm which 
captivates all who witness it. In the United States, indeed, 
preparations for Christmas Day begin some little time in advance, 
but in Mexico religious families commence the actual 9-day celebra- 
tion on the night of the 16th of December. It is a pious tradition by 
which are commemorated the trials and hardships experienced by the 
Virgin and St. Joseph in their attempt to find shelter in Bethlehem. 
From this, the Mexican Christmas celebration derives its special name 
of Posadas, from the word posada, which means inn or lodging house. 
It would be difficult to trace the exact origin of the Posadas. In 
certain parts of Spain very similar customs exist, so it is probable that 
the present Mexican customs came from that country long, long ago. 
Down through the years these traditions have been closely allied to 
family life until they constitute a tender heritage which, year after 
year, revives the memories of the old and stirs the mnocent imagina- 
tion of the young. 

As the days of the Christmas novena approach, each family prepares 
for the Posadas, according to its means, decorating the house with 
festoons of Spanish moss, evergreen branches, and colored paper 
lanterns. The most attractive of these decorations occupy a promi- 
nent place in the parlor or living room of the house, where there is 
erected a little altar covered with pine branches and moss. On this 
altar is a representation of the Nativity—the shepherds with their 
flocks, small huts and trees and, in the center, a small hill on whose 
summit is a stable, containing the figures of Mary and Joseph con- 
templating an empty cradle. 

In this room the entire family gathers on the night of the 16th of 
December and begins the celebration with a recitation of the Rosary, 
led by the head of the household. At the end of each part all join 
in a song to the Holy Child and the Virgin. These sweet songs, 
characteristic of the country, reveal the ingenuousness and simplicity 
of the people from whom, no doubt, their unknown authors came. 
At the end of the Rosary, a procession with lighted candles, led by 
the children, passes through the different rooms of the house and the 
patio. The two children at the head of the procession carry images 
of the Virgin and St. Joseph dressed as pilgrims. 
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In the living room two or three persons remain, singing the Litany 
of the Virgin, while the procession moves slowly and sings the response, 
“Ora pro nobis.” At the end of the Litany, the procession stops 
before the closed doors of the parlor, those of the procession taking the 
part of the travelers and those within representing the innkeepers. 

The pilgrims begin to sing, asking shelter, and a dialogue in song 
ensues between the pilgrims and the innkeepers, more or less in this 
manner: 

““Who knocks at my door, so late in the night?”’ 

‘“We are pilgrims, without shelter, and we want only a place to rest.’’ 

‘Go somewhere else and disturb me not again.” 

“But the night is very cold. We have come from afar and we are very tired.” 

‘“But who are you? I know you not.” 

“T am Joseph of Nazareth, a carpenter—and with me is Mary, my wife, who 
will be the Mother of the Son of God.” 

“Then come into my humble home, and weleome! And may the Lord give 
shelter to my soul when I leave this world!” ! 


Then the doors of the living room are opened and the procession 
enters with joyous songs, proceeding then to say prayers, different 
each night, but similar to the following: 

O God, who, in coming to save us, didst not disdain a humble stable, grant 


that we may never close our hearts when Thou art knocking so that we may be 
made worthy to be received into Thy sight when our hour comes. 





1 The following version of the words of the Posadas is taken from “Mexican Folkways’’, Mexico City, 
December—January, 1925: 


St. Joseph—En nombre del Cielo Innkeeper— Pues si es una reina 
Os pido posada Quien la solicita, 

; Cémo es que de noche 
Anda tan solita? 

St. Joseph—Mi esposa es Maria 
La reina del Cielo; 
Madre va a ser 


Pues no puede andar 

Ya mi esposa amada. 
Innkeeper—A qui no es meson. 

Sigan adelante; 


249 MO [UIOaTo eo.nes Del Divino Verbo. 
No sea algtin tunante. Innkeeper—Eres tti José, 

St. Joseph—No seas inhumano Y tu esposa Maria? 
Y ten caridad Entren, peregrinos; 
Que el Dios de los Cielos No los conoctia. 


St. Joseph—Dichosa esta casa 
Que nos da posada, 
Dios siempre le dé 
Su dicha sagrada. 


Te lo premiara. 
Innkeeper—Ya se pueden ir 
Y no molestar, 


Porque si me enfado Innkeeper— Posada os damos 
Los voy a apalear. Con mucha alegria; 
St. Joseph—Venimos rendidos Entra, José justo, 
Desde Nazareth. Entra con Maria. 
Yo soy carpintero (The door is opened.) 
De nombre José. Chorus without: 


Entren, santos peregrinos; 

Reciban esta ovacion; 

No de esta pobre morada 

Sino de mi corazon. 
Chorus within: 


Innkeeper—No me importa tu nombre, 
Déjenme dormir, 
Pues que ya les digo 
Que no hemos de abrir. 


St. Joseph— Posada te pide, Esta noche es de alegria 
Amado casero, De gusto y de regocijo, 
Por solo una noche Porque hospedamos aqui 


La reina del cielo. A la Madre de Dios Hijo. 


al concluir 


fe gallacs> 


C. hasta terminar los rersos. 
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With these prayers there comes the end of the strictly religious part 
of the Posadas and the reverence observed during the procession and 
prayers is replaced by a gay spirit of festivity, especially among the 
children. This second part of the Posadas usually takes place in the 
patio and is begun by the hghting of colored lanterns and a display 
of fireworks. Candies and fruits are distributed to all, and the older 
ones gather around the children, for whom is reserved the fun of the 
pinata. 

The pifiata, which is suspended in the center of the patio, is an 
earthenware jar, gayly decorated with gold and silver paper and col- 
ored tissue fringe and streamers. The jar is made in a great variety 
of sizes and shapes, and one may suit one’s fancy with anything from 
a small plain round one to such fantastic things as flying birds, air- 
planes, or fairies. The children come one by one, blindfolded and 
provided with a stick, to try to break the pifiata, which has been lib- 
erally filled with fruits, nuts, and sweetmeats. Finally, some lucky 
child breaks it with his stick and its contents are spilled onto the 
floor, whereupon the happy youngsters scramble to get as much of 
the fruit and candies as possible. 

The last of the Posadas, on Christmas Eve, is, of course, the most 
solemn and the most impressive of all. The ceremony begins, as on 
the eight previous nights, with the recitation of the Rosary and the 
procession. At the end of the procession the participants kneel 
with great reverence, and the head of the family offers a prayer. 

At the end of this prayer, to the singing of special songs, a small 
image of the Infant Jesus is placed in the cradle in the stable which, 
since the beginning of the Posadas, has been empty. The candles 
around the altar are lighted and everyone joins in singing, “Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Let us rejoice because the Lord has deigned to come to His 
people! Let us sing praises to the Lord. Come ye, sing and rejoice! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest!”’ 

After the usual festivities, which are even more gay than on the pre- 
vious nights, the entire family goes to the celebration of Midnight 
Mass. 

Christmas Day in Mexico’ is. passed morejor,less quietly at home. 
Greetings are exchanged between families and friends, but in Mexico 
the American customs of giving presents and the decoration of a 
Christmas tree do not exist; nor is the old tradition of Santa Claus, 
so familiar to all American children, well known. Mexican children 
receive their toys and gifts at a somewhat later date, the 6th of Janu- 
ary (Epiphany), the idea being that the presents are brought by the 
Three Magi. 
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For the enterprising small merchants of the city and for the natives 
of the surrounding villages the Posadas spell two weeks of brisk trade 
in the open-air markets, particularly in the colorful and unique 
puestos. The puestos (market stalls) m Mexico City, are erected in 
two parallel rows along the Alameda, the beautiful central park of the 
capital. Made of a simple framework covered with canvas roofs and 
white cloth walls, the puestos spring up almost overnight around the 
middle of December, and continue attracting the throngs until after 
New Year’s day. 

Rich and poor alike mingle there in holiday mood to buy all the 
things that make for good Posadas: Dimiutive colored candles, 
quaint figurines, statuettes, huts, shepherds, animals, for the altar 
of the Nativity and the procession; paper lanterns and streamers, 
spruce and pine branches, strings of Spanish moss, for the decorations 
of the patio and the house; little paper bags and baskets o: more 
elaborate clay and porcelain figures, to be filled with nuts and candies 
as favors for the grown-ups; and for the children’s delight, the pinata, 
oranges, sweet limes, sugarcane, peanuts, tejocotes, jicamas, and 
other delicious native fruits. 

A visit a few weeks before the Posadas to the villages nestled in the 
mountains around the valley of Mexico gives an idea of the infinite 
care and tenderness which the natives put into the making of all the 
different little objects and figures, so precious and dear to us since 
our earliest childhood. Sitting in and around their adobe house, all 
the members of the family, the old and wrinkled grandparents, the 
alert and vivacious youths, and the mischievous little girl and boy of 
5 or 6, work actively and cheerfully, humming a song, modeling clay, 
mixing dyes, cutting and pasting richly colored paper—each one 
following his own ideas, and all finding new ways of expressing their 
inborn sense of beauty in form and color. 

Slowly grows the output of the family, and when the day comes the 
entire household takes to the road, afoot, on burros, in carts or, in 
more recent years, in less picturesque but swifter motor busses, 
toward the city and the puestos, bearing their treasured works of art, 
thinking more of the inner satisfaction they are going to receive when 
the city crowds, with avid and dazzled eyes, will admire and buy 
their masterpieces, than of the small profits that will jingle in their 
leather pockets when they return home after the always too short 
holidays. 


A REVIEW OF TEE FOURTEDPAN 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


By ApAm CARTER 
Of the Pan American Union Staff 


AN AMERICAN Commercial Conferences are a natural conse- 
Ea. of the growth of Inter-American trade. The more this 
commercial intercourse increases, the greater the need for these coor- 
dinating assemblies, the greater the need for agencies intended to 
help lay a firm foundation for harmonious and mutually profitable 
relations. The fact that four of these Conferences have been cele- 
brated is possibly the best indication as to their usefulness. 

The Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference met at Wash- 
ington, D. C., from October 5 to 13, 1931, with all the Pan American 
countries represented, officially and by delegates from many private 
organizations. 

The results achieved by the Fourth Conference may be divided into 
those which are immediate and complete and those which provide 
starting points for the work to be performed by all the official and 
private organizations interested in the development of commerce 
between these countries. 

First, perhaps, among the immediate results, is the fact that a 
study of the conclusions arrived at by the Conference furnishes a 
comprehensive and accurate picture of present-day trade conditions 
and trends on this Continent. The Final Act, which contains all 
the resolutions and recommendations approved, shows the nature of 
the problems on which unification of opinion has been achieved, and 
the extent of this unification. The synthesis of continental view- 
points contained in this document has great value for all those who 
are interested in the trade of the American Continent. Other imme- 
diate results of the Conference are the contacts established among 
business men present at the sessions, and the information obtained 
by them on the problems and policies of the various countries through 
the speeches made and the discussions which took place, and through 
private conversations. 

The Conference set aside a day for a series of round-table meetings 
between Latin American delegates and American business men. 
These meetings afforded an excellent opportunity for the acquisition 
of authoritative, first-hand information on each of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and were well attended by representatives of some of 
the commercial interests which have invested, or are planning to 
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invest, in those countries. Immediately after the Conference, the 
Latin American delegates left on a three weeks’ tour of some of the 
most important industrial and commercial centers on the eastern 
part of the United States. By means of this tour, the Latin Ameri- 
can delegates, who had been supplying American business men with 
information on their respective countries, were given occasion to 
observe present-day American industrial and commercial methods 
and conditions. 

Before entering into considerations on the work outlined by the 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference, mention may be 
made of the agencies by which this work should be performed. 
They are the Governments of the American Republics, the Pan 
American Union, and the business organizations active in inter- 
American trade. Some of the resolutions and recommendations call 
for official rather than for private action, but the execution of others 
depends largely upon the initiative of the commercial groups con- 
cerned. Besides, the attitude of business men toward the conclusions 
of the Conference, their approval of this work, and the interest they 
evince in seeing it carried into effect will have great influence on 
official policies. It may, therefore, be said that business will play 
a large part in the realization of the work begun by the Conference. 

Some of the topics included in the program which had not appeared 
on the agenda of previous Commercial Conferences deal with matters 
whose importance has increased considerably during the last few 
years. Their inclusion is an indication of the widening scope of the 
discussions at these Pan American gatherings. Among these new 
topics may be mentioned Commercial Aviation, Development of 
Tourist Travel, Electrical Communications, and Free Ports. The 
development of Transportation had been taken up by previous Con- 
ferences, especially in regard to highways and maritime services, but 
the work done by the Fourth Conference on this question is the most 
up-to-date and comprehensive both as to aspects covered and as to 
the extent to which these were studied. The Conference was keenly 
aware of the importance that this subject has for the betterment of 
inter-American relations in general and trade relations in particular. 

Commercial Aviation was studied by the Sixth International 
American Conference, which met at Habana in 1928. <A convention 
on this subject was signed at that time. The Fourth Commercial 
Conference, acting in harmony with the conclusions of that Conven- 
tion, recommended that the utmost simplification possible be achieved 
in regard to the arrival and departure of aircraft and the transfer of 
passengers and merchandise, and that no taxes be imposed on the 
arrival and departure of said aircraft. Other recommendations made 
refer to facilities for the importation of apparatus and fuel, exemp- 
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tion of aircraft services from taxation, official and private assistance 
for the development of these services and aids to navigation. 

The resolutions on Tourist Travel deal with the creation of an official 
Pan American Tourist Bureau with headquarters in New York City; 
with the simplification of the formalities governing the arrival and 
departure of tourists; with a program for future action presented 
by the Federacién Sudamericana de Turismo (South American Tourist 
Federation); and with a convention for the promotion of tourist 
travel which is to be considered officially and submitted to the 
Seventh International American Conference for definitive action. 

The execution of a large share of the work outlined by the Conference 
in regard to Electrical Communications corresponds to private enter- 
prise. The work in which these interests must participate comprises 
the establishment of new direct land lines, submarine cables, and radio 
stations; the modernization of communication systems; Improve- 
ment of personnel; inspection service; standardization of messages; 
and advertising. 

Currency Stabilization, Standardization, and Statistics were some of 
the other new topics taken up by the Conference. 

The resolutions on Currency Stabilization show the Conference to 
be opposed to inflation and in favor of the study of the possibilities 
of rehabilitating silver. 

In regard to Standardization, the Conference recommended that 
the countries make known the specifications of the agricultural and 
mineral products exported and reaffirmed the recommendations of 
the Sixth International Conference of American States, which re- 
quested the Inter-American High Commission to obtain and arrange 
data on the standardization of specifications. This work is being 
performed at the present time by the Commission, which has made 
considerable progress. A draft convention on specifications and 
nomenclature has been prepared by the Commission. The Fourth 
Commercial Conference advised the adoption of this convention. 

Other recommendations of the Conference had to do with the prepa- 
ration of an Inter-American Commercial Code and with Cooperation 
among Central Banks. in regard to the first of these resolutions it 
may be said that the Pan American Union will at once undertake 
the necessary studies, and in regard to the second, that a meeting of 
the Directors of the Central Banks of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile will be held at Lima in the near future, in which 
representatives of the Federal Reserve System of the United States 
will participate. 

A way of showing the progress attained on some of the topics which 
had been taken up by previous Conferences is to compare some of the 
resolutions passed by the Third Commercial Conference which met 
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in 1927 with those approved by the Fourth Conference on the same 
subjects. 

In connection with Highways, the Third Conference took cogni- 
zance and expressed approval of the work being performed by the Pan 
American Confederation for Highway Education. Cooperation be- 
tween that body and the Pan American Union is now so well estab- 
lished that no official pronouncements were required on the subject 
from the Fourth Conference. Reference is made to the Confedera- 
tion in one of the resolutions, but this time in connection with the 
assistance it 1s to give in organizing the exchange of information on 
traffic control measures in the various countries. The resolutions on 
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highways adopted by the Fourth Conference deal not only with gen- 
eral principles as do those adopted at the Third, but also review some 
phases of the work that has been accomplished during the last few 
years. Developments after 1927 include approval by the Sixth 
International Conference of American States (Habana, 1928) of a 
resolution recommending the construction of an Inter-American 
Highway; appropriation by the Government of the United States of 
$50,000 for reconnaissance surveys of said highway, and of $20,000 
by the Government of Panama for preliminary expenses; creation of 
the Inter-American Highway Commission; execution of survey and 
construction work on this project in various parts of the continent, 
especially in Mexico and Central America; celebration of the Second 
Pan American Congress of Highways at Rio de Janeiro (1929); 
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adoption of a Pan American Convention on the Regulation of Auto- 
motive Traffic (1930); and, in general, an increase in highway con- 
struction throughout the American Republics. The cooperation of 
the commercial interests of these Republics has been and will continue 
to be an important factor in the development of highways, which are 
so beneficial to these interests. 

The resolution on Commercial Arbitration adopted by the Third 
Pan American Commercial Conference recommended that arbitral 
committees be instituted and arbitration agreements executed be- 
tween all chambers of commerce in the various Republics. The 
extent to which these suggestions have been followed is shown by 
the fact that we find the Fourth Conference advising that the deci- 
sions of the arbitral tribunals of the various commercial organiza- 
tions, and subsequent procedure resulting therefrom, be dissemi- 
nated regularly and promptly. The recommendations of the Fourth 
Conference pertaining to commercial arbitration are much wider in 
scope than those of the Third, and as a result of them the Pan Ameri- 
can Union will study a system of arbitration to be used by commer- 
cial interests throughout the Pan American Republics and in other 
countries. The Union is to transmit its findings to the member 
nations, together with a draft convention on commercial arbitration 
which was submitted to the Fourth Commercial Conference. The 
various nations are to express their views on the question before 
May 31, 1932. The draft convention and the Union’s report are to 
be studied by a technical Juridical Commission which was organized 
by the Sixth International Conference of American States, and the 
whole subject is to have definitive consideration at the approaching 
Seventh International Conference. 

The subject of Trade-Marks and Patent Rights was not taken up 
by the Third Commercial Conference, but since then a Convention 
on Trade-Marks and Commercial Protection has been signed (Wash- 
ington, 1929), and an Inter-American Trade-Mark Bureau estab- 
lished at Habana. The Fourth Conference advised unanimous adhe- 
sion to and ratification of this Convention, and made some recom- 
mendations to further the work of the bureau. A draft convention 
and a draft protocol on the protection of patent rights were submit- 
‘ted to the Conference, which referred them to the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States or to an inter-American com- 
mission of experts to be appointed by the Pan American Union. 

On the subject of Customs Tariffs, the Fourth Conference adopted 
the following resolutions: 

.. . the Conference. . . . Convinced that excessive customs tariffs and dis- 
criminatory internal taxes on certain natural products, manufactured or not, 


constitute one of the principal causes of the economic crisis through which the 
American Republics are passing, and which it is urgent to remedy, 
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Submits to the immediate consideration of the American Governments the 
hope of the delegates that the American Republics should grant, as far as the 
conditions of their internal economy may permit, the greatest tariff privileges and 
the reduction of internal taxes on the natural products, manufactured or not, pro- 
duced by the soil or the industry of the national territory of the other countries, 
through agreements which are in conformity with the Pan American spirit. 


A motion adopted on Animal and Vegetable Sanitary Police resolves 
as follows: 

1. To acknowledge as fundamental principles that sanitary police regulations 
effective at the present time, or enacted in the future to regulate the inter- 
American traffic of vegetable and animal products, must not have in their prac- 
tical application the character of protective customs measures. 

2. That in the application of all restrictions of a sanitary nature in the inter- 
American traffic of animal and vegetable products, in order to determine the 
origin of the product, the term ‘‘infected zones” be used instead of ‘‘infected 
countries”’, upon condition that the country of origin give all necessary facilities 
to determine its sanitary condition. 

3. To recommend to the American countries the negotiation of agreements for 
the regulation of the foregoing principles. 


Other subjects on the agenda of the Third Conference which were 
also taken up at the Fourth are Consular Fees, Consular and Customs 
Procedure, Definition of Trade Terms, and Teaching of Economic Geog- 
raphy. Considerable progress has been made on these subjects since 
1927, through the efforts of official bodies and of private organiza- 
tions. Draft conventions have been signed on Consular Procedure 
and on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities, and a considerable 
amount of material on Trade Terms has been collected by the Pan 
American Union, which is to continue its activities on this subject 
and to prepare a report for the Seventh International Conference of 
American States. 

The results of the work of the Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference were, without a doubt, of greater importance than those 
of the three previous gatherings. The factors which make for the 
success of Pan American undertakings are constantly becoming more 
important and placed the Fourth Conference in an advantageous posi- 
tion for the performance of its tasks. A clearer conception of the 
objectives to be attained through each one of the channels of Pan 
American activity; a wider acknowledgment of the fact that the inter- 
dependence of the American countries is a reality and that closer co- 
operation and better understanding between these countries are not 
merely desirable but also indispensable; an increase in the facilities of 
the organizations entrusted with the preparation of conferences and 
the execution of any resulting recommendations; better collaboration 
on the part of private bodies throughout the Americas—these are 
some of the factors influential in the success of the Fourth Conference. 
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How well the work begun will be carried out remains, of course, to 
beseen. Itis true that a great deal was accomplished, but it is equally 
true that a great deal remains to be done. The Pan American Union, 
the Commissions already in existence and those created by the Con- 
ference will soon be playing an important part in the execution of 
this work, and the Seventh International Conference of American 
States (Montevideo, 1932), which will have plenipotentiary powers, 
will take definitive action on a number of subjects. 

All official efforts, however, can not be wholly effective, can not 
be decisive, without private cooperation. In the final analysis, it is 
shown that the private interests, and not the Governments, of the 
American Republics, will determine the course of action to be taken, 
and the ultimate success of these efforts. 
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tint POLI OF LEOPOLD ©, EUGONES 


By Aurrepo Ortiz VARGAS 


Editorial Staff, Pan American Union 


AS MONTANAS DEL ORO (The Mountains of Gold), Leopoldo 
Lugones' first book of verse, was received in his native Argentina and 
throughout Latin America with boundless praise and bitter criticism. 
Among the heralds who announced the appearance of the new poet 
was Rubén Dario who, as he himself said in his encomiastic introduction 
to the volume, greeted the appearance of this fellow-writer with the 
most shining and sonorous of his trumpets. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that the great Nicaraguan poet was as generous in lavishing 
praise as in squandering his rather meager income upon others with a 
sort of childish delight during those distant golden days when his 
book Azul was unanimously applauded by the Spanish critics. Did 
~ Dario’s seemingly indiscriminate kindness to so many authors devoid 
of merit arise from indifference, generosity, or contempt? No one 
will ever know. In his ingenuous and yet complex soul there were, 
as in the mighty ocean, depths that no one could fathom. At all 
events, Dario’s generosity of mind, whether the result of indifference, 
weariness, or scorn, gave a passing name to a number of Latin Ameri- 
can verse writers, now forgotten or barely mentioned in anthologies 
no longer consulted. The master’s praise of Lugones’ first book would 
therefore be accepted with some reservations if within its modernistic 
covers there had been nothing of value but the lofty and much coveted 
name of the author of the introduction. But that was not all. The 
small volume further disclosed the mark of a noble lyrical heritage 
and the promise of future achievement. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century was for Latin American 
letters both a turbulent and a prolific period. In Buenos Aires, 
where the literary reform movement had its center, there was an 
intellectual restlessness, the forerunner of the storm that was to 
dash to the ground so many holy images erected by the worshippers 
of the commonplace. With the end of the century was coming the 
end of the romantic movement, postponed for over 50 years in Latin 
America, and a new school, rebellious and audacious, was appearing. 

The series of monographs on European writers that Dario, as the 
result of his first trip to the Old World, was then publishing in La 
Nacién of Buenos Aires under the general title of Los Raros was 
welcomed by intellectuals as a proclamation of independence from 
the narrow academic romanticism which then prevailed. Modern 
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European thought, subtle and profound, was brought through Dario 
to the shores of the River Plate, to be transmitted later to the vast 
territories of Latin America. But European thought became even 
more profound and more subtle when interpreted by that gifted man, 
already on the path to immortality, around whom a group of insur- 
gent writers, mostly poets, gathered to restore the glories of Castilian 
verse. 

Weary of the morbid romanticism of Spain and France as expressed 
in the writings of Nufiez de Arce, Campoamor, Velarde, and Lamartine, 
Latin American poets looked upon Dario as the New Messiah who 
had come to free them from the chains of tradition. It was in the 
busy city of Buenos Aires, as has been said, that the first clashes 
between the worshippers of the old school and the followers of 
modernism took place. Among those who used to gather in the 
Bohemian coffeehouse at the Argentine capital where Dario was 
preaching his new gospel were some whose names quickly won a place 
of honor in Spanish letters. There were José Ingenieros, critic and 
philosopher; Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, the Bolivian poet, who at that 
time had just arrived in Buenos Aires from Brazil, bringing with him 
the magnificent poetry of Anthero de Quental and Cruz e Souza to be 
rendered into Castilian verse; Alberto Ghiraldo, poet and novelist; 
Ricardo Rojas, whose Historia de la Literatura Argentina constitutes 
a lasting monument to the letters of his native land; Alberto Ger- 
chunoff, distinguished essayist; and last but not least, Leopoldo 
Lugones, who was to be critic, historian, educator, scientist, diplomat, 
and, above all, poet. 

So much for Argentina, and, if we turn to some of the other Latin 
American countries, we shall find a number of authors no less brilliant. 
In Colombia, which had just lost José Asuncidn Silva, one of the most 
sensitive artists in the use of language who ever appeared upon her 
intellectual stage, Guillermo Valencia was writing poems with such a 
cool perfection of form that they seemed as though destined to be 
eneraved on a Greek amphora. In Mexico there were two men as 
eifted as they were dissimilar—Salvador Diaz Mirén and the refined 
and ascetic Amado Nervo; from them the lyrical scepter passed to 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, who now holds it with honor. In Peru 
there was Santos Chocano; and in Guatemala we find, among others, 
Maximo Soto Hall, who 20 years later was to give to the world a noble 
and dignified interpretation of Dario, and Enrique Gémez Carrillo, the 
unsurpassed chronicler; and no one could overlook the Uruguayan 
José Enrique Rod6é, who was then preaching his philosophy to the 
youth of Latin America in a style of crystal purity, the like of which 
has seldom appeared in the whole range of the Spanish language. 

Such in the main was the intellectual panorama of Latin America 
during that memorable year of 1897, when Lugones’ Las Montafias del 
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Oro made its appearance. The small volume of some 200 pages, 
printed in Buenos Aires with a list of the author’s previous works, 
refused by various publishers on moral grounds, and a final note 
stating that the book had been composed and printed in three days, 
was received in the capital of Argentina by some as an open challenge 
to the literary and moral codes then prevailing. Others saw in the 
dazzling pilgrim of the golden mountains not only a brave leader who 
showed them the coasts of a virgin land, but also one of the most 
consummate writers of Spanish verse. The views of both sides were 
well founded. 

But to raise a commotion over a book of verse was not the exclusive 
privilege of Buenos Aires. What student of literature does not 
remember the stormy trial that was witnessed by the Paris of the 
middle 19th century? Charles Baudelaire, the translator and 
admirer of that other poet, even more gifted and more misunderstood, 
Edgar Allan Poe, published a book whose suggestive title, Les Fleurs 
du Mal, indicated the morbidness of its strange contents. In this 
volume, which might be compared to an exquisitely chased phial 
containing a dangerous though not lethal elixir, Baudelaire wrote 
with the mind of an artist rather than with the instinct of a demoniac. 
French morals were, however, shocked by the book, and the author 
and the publisher were convicted by the courts as public offenders. 
Why, then, should we be surprised that in distant Buenos Aires a 
youthful poet, ambitious and daring, who had just arrived from the 
conservative province of Cérdoba, should be subjected to merciless 
attacks upon the appearance of a book which was at once a challenge 
to literary canons, represented until the appearance of Dario by El 
Almanaque Sud-Americano, and a protest against the vapid romanti- 
cism and the no less vapid sentimentalism of the times? The great 
city of Buenos Aires, busily engaged in commerce, had had up to that 
time little leisure for intellectual pursuits, which were far less profitable 
than its wheat and wool traffic. 

Before proceeding further with this brief appreciation of the rich 
and complex poetry of one of the greatest and most discussed men of 
letters of Latin America, we may well pause to give a sketch of his 
life, or rather of the atmosphere in which his intellect was molded. 

ieenolde Lugones was born in Rio Seco, Province of Cordoba, in 
the Argentine Republic, in the year 1874. The comparative isolation 
of this mountainous region, almost in the geographical center of the 
nation and far from Buenos Aires and the River Plate, that highway 
of commerce and ideas from beyond the sea, tends to promote an atmos- 
phere of intellectual speculation. Because of its inland situation, this 
Province, more than any other of the Argentine Confederation, was 
long srolhnesieinet to accept new trends of thought, and clung with charac- 
teristic tenacity to the philosophical and literary patterns brought 
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from Spain by the founders of the venerable University of Cordoba, 
located in the capital of the Province. The influence of this Alma 
Mater, which from its foundation had permeated the whole region, 
created a number of cultural institutions of great repute, and although 
provincial in tendencies and atmosphere, in the University itself 
were educated masters of various branches of human knowledge, 
especially those pertaining to theology. From its lecture halls came 
forth into public leadership statesmen, bishops, historians, lawyers, 
military leaders, and thinkers of continental renown, formed in tradi- 
tional molds of thought. In this distant city Leopoldo Lugones 
spent his first 20 years. The poet, contrary to what was expected 
from such a propitious environment, did not embrace the ecclesiastical 
career, a profession which in those days was generally chosen by sons 
of old provincial families. As a consequence of his failure to enter 
the seminary, the Church perhaps lost a learned clergyman, but on the 
other hand, Argentine literature won a bold innovator. 

The first poetry and literary essays of Leopoldo Lugones, which 
began to appear in the year 1895 in the local papers of Cordoba under 
the pen name of Gil Paz, immediately caught public attention because 
of the novelty of their imagery and the audacity of their ideas. Be- 
hind that revolutionary verse, some of it harsh and distorted, some 
exquisitely musical, but throughout replete with daring innovations, 
there was a substantial personality, a man endowed with solid cul- 
ture and familiar with the classics whose influence he was to fight. 
Furthermore, Lugones had that most necessary quality for realizing 
one’s ambitions, an unlimited confidence in one’s own mental powers. 
But as it became clear to him that the narrow channels of provincial 
life did not suit his rebellious spirit, he prepared for the conquest of 
Buenos Aires. It was there that his victories began with the publica- 
tion of Las Montafias del Oro. 

With regard to his other lyrical volumes mentioned here, which, to 
our mind, mark a definite period in the poetical evolution of Latin 
America, we have followed the apparent unity of thought that binds 
them together like a fine yet perceptible thread, rather than the 
chronological order. 

Critics more partial than just have claimed to hear a clear echo of 
the Frenchman Baudelaire, the Brazilian Cruz e Souza, the Colom- 
bian José Asuncién Silva, in Las Montanas Del Oro; of the Uruguayan 
Julio Herrera y Reissig, in some of the sonnets of Los Crepisculos del 
Jardin; and of the Frenchman Jules Laforgue, in Lunario Senti- 
mental. It is superfluous to say that while Lugones had certain 
spiritual characteristics common to poets of similar temperament, he, 
who more than once had proven his own wings strong enough to soar 
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into the highest realms of poetic thought, had no need of another’s 
pinions. 

If to-day we scrutinize Las Montafias del Oro with an impartial eye, 
we soon realize that its greatest merit consisted in bringing into relief 
by exaggeration the new tendencies that were bound sooner or later 
to be accepted. The book was a display of barbarous anarchy, in 
which the sublime was mingled with the ridiculous, limpidity with 
obscurity. It was whimsical and changeable, a little oratorical, a 
little satanic, sensual, trivial and profound, crowded with fantastic 
images, strange conceptions, and distorted ideas which are almost 
buried under the accumulation of extravagant metaphors, and yet 
it was beautiful, and at times as clear as an October moon. There 
was an excessive eagerness to amaze, but there was also a sincere de- 
sire for innovation. 

Those who denounced the first verses of Lugones for their extrava- 
gance, vacuity, and insincerity were not altogether wrong, but in 
their hasty judgment they overlooked the fact that amidst much 
dross were fine grains of pure gold. In his eagerness for change, in 
his honest desire to surpass himself, he sometimes committed serious 
faults of affectation and ambiguity; these, however, are common to 
all poets at one time or another in their human career. But side by 
side with stanzas lacking in rhythm and harmony and intermingled 
with lines in which the thought is lost in a torrent of words, what a 
beauty of style and conception we find in some of the verses that 
composed this volume: 

El poeta es el astro de su propio destierro. 

El tiene su cabeza junto a Dios, como todos, 
pero su carne es fruto de los césmicos lodos 
dela vida. Su espfritu del mismo yugo es siervo, 
pero en su frente vibra la integridad del Verbo. 

Listening to this grand and solemn music, we inevitably think of 
Victor Hugo in his most inspired moments. Few poets in the Spanish 
language have attained such loftiness of thought as that expressed 
in the lines: 

El cielo es la frente de Dios 
sobre la eterna serenidad suspensa,; 
cuando se llena de astros y sombra, es que Dios piensa. 

The idea expressed in this last verse atones for many of the book’s 
imperfections. Standing on the summit of his golden mountains 
because, as he says, great men and mountains should always be 
standing, the poet gazes over the broad panorama of the earth, to 
remind us still in an epic tone that— 


Tanto vale rasgar un lirio 
como manchar un astro; 
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and with the same ease with which he ascends to the most difficult 
heights of human thought, he comes down to the valleys to sing the 
beauty that nature holds in its varied and multiple forms of which 
sea, flower, and woman are the most alluring and the most enig- 
matical. 

In some of the poems that composed this volume, such as the one 
called A Histeria, the poet takes us with consummate art through the 
horror of those strangely desolate regions which were so familiar to 
Poe: 

iOh, cémo te miraban las tinieblas, 
cuando cinendo el nudo de tu abrazo 

a mi garganta, mientras yo espoleaba 
el formidable ijar de aquel caballo, 
cruzabamos la selva temblorosa, 
llevando nuestro horror bajo los astros! 
Era una selva larga, toda negra: 

la selva dolorosa cuyos gajos 

echaban sangre al golpe de las hachas, 
como los miembros de un molusco extrafio. . . 
El espumante potro galopaba 

mojando de sudores su cansancio, 

y ya hacia mil afios que corria 

por aquel bosque ligubre. 

Mil afios! 


If, in this first book of youthful fervor, the poet paid unrestrained 
tribute, perhaps more than he should have rendered, to modernistic 
tendencies, it is nevertheless true that when he forgets his role of 
apostle of decadence and turns his eyes to his native land his lyre 
becomes a powerful trumpet, such as Walt Whitman’s: 

Pueblo, sé poderoso, sé grande, sé fecundo 
Abrete nuevos cauces en este Nuevo Mundo, 


respira en las montanas saludables alientos, 
destuerce los cerrojos del antro de los vientos. 


In his second book, Los Crepisculos del Jardin, Lugones shows 
himself rather the detached esthete, taking this term as indicative of 
artificial exquisiteness in art, than the emotional poet. Here the 
artist mixes on his palette with steady hand the vivid colors that he 
needs for his dazzling dawns and strange twilights, and presents us 
with some perfect miniature paintings that, in their magic artificiality, 
seem as 1f copied from Watteau: 

La tarde con ligera pincelada 
que ilumin6 la paz de nuestro asilo, 


apunt6é en su matiz crisoberilo 
una sutil decoracién morada. 


Surgié enorme la luna en la enramada; 
las hojas agravaban su sigilo, 

y una arafia en la punta de su hilo 
tejia sobre el astro hipnotizada. 
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In this lyric jewel we admire the complete expression of the poet’s 
soul and the masterliness of the technique. 

Daring sensuous imagery, beauty of form and sound, blended 
colors, triumph in this volume which, though devoid of emotion, is an 
accomplished work of art. 

The classical meter that he has used in some poems of this volume 
with such impeccable mastery is an eloquent proof that the technique 
of Spanish verse had no secrets for the Argentine poet. As an 
example of this assertion, we might quote some stanzas of his Hndecha, 
a little masterpiece of delicacy and charm, written in the best manner 
of the Castilian poets of the fifteenth century: 

Miel y agraz, dulce enemiga, 

he cosechado en tu boca, 
—llama y frio;— 

Pues si a bien amarte obliga, 


a mal quererte provoca 
tu desvio. 


Bien y mal resumen, sabios, 
cual polos de iman buido 
tus antojos; 
y asi rechazan tus labios 
lo que a furto has traido 
con tus Ojos. 


Si es yerro de mi affliccién 

tomar tus besos por ascuas, 
yerre mas; 

Y sea mi corazon 

el incienso en que tus Pascuas 
quemaras. 


In the gallant days of France the verses of this dainty little volume, 
in which emotion is inextricably intertwined with the languorous 
music of the words, would have charmed more than one fair duchess, 
if whispered in her ear by some cavalier. 

The fruitful lyric vein of Lugones, whose intellectual life was 
shaped in accordance with Rod6’s advice, ‘‘Renew yourself or die,” 
carried him in some other works to excesses of verbal opulence, which 
had no other merit than that of melody, the words sometimes being 
coined for the occasion. Such is the case in some of the poems of 
Lunario Sentimental, a book which, we believe, was intended by the 
author to ridicule literary commonplaces, rather than to be taken as 
a serious work of art. Some of these most fantastical and intricate 
compositions are utterly meaningless or utterly caricaturish, but side 
by side with their grotesqueness and their merciless satire are poems, 
such as Los Cuatro Amores de Dryopos, in which we find Lugones at 
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his best. This serene and simple elegy alone would have been suffi- 
cient to give Lugones a place of honor in Spanish letters: 

Bien sé que ti no puedes amarme; pero deja 

que en suefos imposibles te traduzca mi queja. 

Un poco de imposible vuelve al amor mas puro. 

El recuerdo es solemne como un santuario obscuro. 

Y en sus sagradas sombras te considero muerta 

para poder amarte sin que nadie lo advierta. 


In El Libro de los Paisajes, the poet employs his skill to give us, 
amidst a few exotic flowers and fanciful landscapes such as are found 
on fans, a feeling of lasting beauty. As the object of the book is not 
depth of thought but artistic workmanship, we shall find nothing 
transcendental, nothing profound, nothing conducive to meditation. 
In turning over its pages, which praise with a delightful skill the 
frailest aspects of nature—the petal rather than the flower, the leaf 
rather than the fruit—we shall seek in vain for a thought that can 
carry us beyond the walls of his flower garden, a thought for instance 
like that of Joyce Kilmer, solemnly deep in its wonderful simplicity : 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree. 


But, on the other hand, Lugones is here endowed with the rare gift 
of saying beautiful things that, while not taxing our thought, capture 
our imagination with that indefinable emotion that we feel in gazing 
on a bird’s flight over the sea, or hearing distant music, or looking 
on a snow-clad field: 
El] tiempo corrié sin motivo 
dulcemente llegaba el invierno, 
y en su gota de azul pensativo 
la flor reflejaba lo eterno. 
or 
Y en la inmensa azucena de la languida nieve 
se inclinaba el silencio desde la eternidad. 
The above lines are examples in which the masterly technique of 
Lugones triumphs in all its marvelous plentitude. 

The tone of sentimentalism, frivolous although not without some 
noble preoccupations, and the decadent attitude that the poet adopts 
in Los Orepisculos del Jardin and Lunario Sentimental, have vanished 
in the pages of El Libro Fiel. Were colors and forms are already 
less violent and the musical cadence is much softer. The fine ear of 
the poet, attuned to capture all melodies, has been listening to his 
own innermost music in order to render its echo with subtle fidelity. 
Lugones has already come to realize that the counsel of Verlaine, 
“De la musique avant toute chose,’ should not be followed literally, 
for fear of converting the lyre into a street fiddle. 
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An emotional atmosphere where the heart has found its secret 
abode prevails in this book: Neither vain sensuality nor artificial 
prettiness is to be found there. Through pensively graceful pages there 
flows a stream of emotion so deep as to be painful. The poet, gazing 
at the fleeting charms of his beloved in the full flower of her youth, 
thinks of the inevitable moment of lasting separation, and his heart 
aches. In his golden maturity he has come to realize that behind all 
love Death stands watching and he exclaims in a moment of fearful 
agony: 

Mas ese instante divino 
que vive tu juventud 


lleva en su misma quietud 
la congoja del destino. 
Cada murmullo del viento 
me dice en soplo de muerte 
qué cerca estoy de perderte 
cuando mas mia te siento. 
No poet in Latin America, except perhaps Amado Nervo, has sur- 
passed Lugones in the delicacy of sentiment that lies in the above 
lines. A feeling of sadness, of vague apprehension, penetrates him 
at the thought of the mutability of human destiny and of the inevit- 
able loss of what is deeply cherished. He now appreciates fully what 
Shelley has expressed in the imperishable lines that resemble so 
closely his own: 
The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 

Lugones, the gallant singer of so many beautiful and trivial songs, 
becomes in this book a poet of genuine intensity and deep feeling. 
Those who have accused him of being unemotional need only to read 
the lines of trembling sensitiveness in Hl Canto de la Angustia, that 
are found in this volume: 

Sutil como, las alas del perfume 

vino tu recuerdo. 

Tus ojos de,joven cordial y triste, 

tus cabellos, 

como unjlargo y suave pajaro 

de silencio. 

(Los cabellos que resisten a la muerte 
con la vida de la seda, en tanto misterio.) 
Tu garganta donde veo 


palpitar como un sollozo de sangre 
la lenta vida en que te meces durmiendo. 
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In Odas Seculares the poet who played the mellifluous flute in some 
of the books already mentioned becomes an epic singer, grave, thought- 
ful, and powerful, when he announces on his martial trumpet the 
heroic deeds of the liberators of his country, or when he undertakes 
the task of interpreting the emotional wealth hidden in her heart. 
Here the voice that whispered playful madrigals in the ears of fairy 
brides fainting with love under the spell of the moon, becomes so 
strong that, like Dario’s Marcha Triunfal, it will be heard far beyond 
the boundaries of his native land. Long travels over the roads of 
art and life have taught the singer of Las Montafias del Oro, whose 
manly qualities are here revived, that ideas are of far greater impor- 
tance in a poetical work than mere music. His Canto a los Andes in 
this collection is one of the most serenely majestic poems that Lugones 
has conceived: 


Moles perpetuas en que a sangre y fuego 
nuestra gente labré su mejor pdgina; 
sois la pared fundamental que encumbra 
como alta viga la honra de la raza; 


And he keeps this heroic strain until he comes to the magnificent 
prayer: 

Llevadles a los nifios que las vean. 

Haced que se ennoblezcan de montana. 

Yo que soy montaniés sé lo que vale 

la amistad de la piedra para el alma. 

No less beautiful and no less powerful is his admirable Gesta Magna. 
Through the warlike and sonorous distichs marches the heroic legion 
which forced its passage over the Andes to become a subject of hero- 
ism for all time: 

Galopan en la Jlama de oro del sol naciente, 
son cuatro mil bravuras en un solo torrente. 
Son los libertadores. La montafia les mira 


con un sombrio cefio de sobresalto y de ira 
vibrando en el sonoro temblor de sus pefiascos. 


It would be difficult to find anything more beautiful and more virile 
in any literature than these lines. Lugones paid a lofty tribute to his 
native land by dedicating to her on the Centenary of her Independence 
his Odas Seculares, the most noble product of his lyrical genius. 

The last two volumes of poetry by Lugones, Romancero and Las 
Horas Doradas, are the harvest of a ripe autumn. The poet, having 
traversed the most divergent roads of art, returns to his native heath, 
bringing with him a message of experience and philosophy. From 
his book Romancero, the pretty little piece Gaya Ciencia, in which the 
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poet with a sort of graceful carelessness defines his occupation, is 
worthy of quotation: 


La pompa de los palacios, 
la gallardia y la prez 
de monarcas y princesas 
dar con tal brillo sabéis, 
que en vuestros versos el oro 
parece resplandecer. 
El poeta le repuso 
—Sefiora, yo soy el rey. 

The poem El Dorado, which opens Las Horas Doradas, impresses us 
with its inspiring serenity and its dignified elegance. The philosophy 
of the poet is rather Epicurean than Christian: 

Si una mafiana el cielo a tu ventana 
la mariposa azul enviarte quiso; 


si has mordido hasta el fondo tu manzana 
contento de arriesgar el Paraiso; 


Si afable rie del fondo de tu saco 

la veleidad de la ultima moneda; 

si teje en la hebra azul de tu tabaco 
la arana filosdfica su seda, 


and thus by gentle stages, we reach his final beautiful advice: 


Feliz con haber sido cuerdo y loco, 
sonrie a tus quimeras seductoras, 

y en tu huerto invernal reserva un poco 
de lento sol para dorar tus horas. 








PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


New members welcomed.—At the first meeting of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union for the year 1931-32, held 
November 4, 1931, five members were welcomed to its deliberations. 
They were Their Excellencies the Ambassador of Argentina, Dr. 
Felipe Espil, the Ambassador of Mexico, Dr. José Manuel Puig 
Casauranc, the Minister of the Dominican Republic, Dr. Roberto 
Despradel, and the Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Luis Abelli. Dr. Carlos 
Leiva, who had been a member of the Governing Board for several 
years while Chargé d’Affaires of the Legation of El Salvador, was 
welcomed in his new capacity of Minister. 

Election of officers —Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of 
the United States, was reelected Chairman of the Board, and His 
Excellency Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador of Cuba, was chosen 
Vice Chairman. 

Report on the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse.—The Ambassador of 
Cuba, chairman of the committee on the Columbus Memorial Light- 
house, reported on the result of the second stage of the architectural 
competition, the result of which was announced in October at Rio de 
Janeiro. The BuLuerin will publish in a later issue a full account of 
the competition, with pictures of the prize-winning design by Mr. J. 
L. Gleave, of Manchester, England. 

Resolutions of the Fourth Commercial Conference.—The Governing 
Board empowered the chairman to appoint a special committee to 
consider those resolutions made by the Fourth Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference requiring action by the Board. 

Presentation of the Order ‘Al Mérito”’ to Surgeon General Cumming.— 
His Excellency Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, Minister of Ecuador, 
recently presented in the name of his Government the order ‘‘Al 
Mérito”’ to Surg. Gen. Hugh S. Cumming, of the United States 
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THE MINISTER OF ECUADOR PRESENTS THE ORDER “AL MERITO” TO SURGEON 
GENERAL CUMMING, DIRECTOR OF THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


Public Health Service, Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
in recognition of the cooperation of that Bureau with the Government 
of Ecuador in the sanitary campaign throughout the Republic, and 
especially in Guayaquil, in consequence of which that city was declared 
a clean port of Class A. 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Annual report of the librarian.—The 1930-31 report of the librarian 
of the Pan American Union, which was recently released for publica- 
tion, states that the library now contains 75,229 volumes and pam- 
phlets, of which 5,126 titles were received during that year. The 
library is receiving 1,584 newspapers and magazines and has 1,907 
maps and 146 atlases. Fifteen of the twenty-one countries, members 
of the Union, have reported the appointment of National Cooperating 
Committees on Bibliography of the Pan American Union. ‘They are: 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, 
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the United States, and Uruguay. The library acted as a distributing 
center for certain books published in Latin America, and prepared a 
number of reading lists and bibliographies. It also made special 
efforts to develop a better understanding among bibliographers and 
librarians in the Americas. 

Recent acquisitions —From among the many books received in the 
library during the past month, the following have been selected as 
being of special interest. 


Archivo de historia y variedades. Por Tulio Febres Cordero. Caracas, Parra 
Leén Hermanos, 1931. 2 v. 

Historia del libro y de las bibliotecas argentinas. Por Nicanor Sarmiento, 
Buenos Aires, Imprenta Luis Veggia, 1930. 158 p._ illus. 

La inteligencia y la vida. Sus relaciones y correlaciones en el concierto vital. 
Por Francisco de Veyga. . Buenos Aires, L. J. Rosso, 19380. 403 p. 

Folklorismo. Articulos, notas y eriticas musicales. Por Eduardo Sdénchez de 
Fuentes. Habana, Molina y Compania, 1928. 348 p. 

La cancién cubana. Conferencia. Marzo 16 de 1930, Sesiédn de la Academia 
Nacional de Artes y Letras. Por Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes... Habana, 
Molina y Cia., 1930. 46 p. 

La vida y la obra del Dr. Gil Colunje. Por Juan Antonio Susto y Simén Eliet. 
Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1931. 154 p. 

El aio artistico argentino. 1926—Ano 1°. M. Frederic, Director-Editor. 
Buenos Aires, Libreria y Editorial “La Facultad,’ Juan Roldan y Cia., 1927. 
446 p._ plates. 

Guia del comercio, Bogota. Recopilacién de datos locales y nacionales ttiles 
para todo profesional y viajero ... Por Julio Parga Polania. Bogotd, Guia del 
Comercio, 1930. 230 p. 

El problema econémico de Cuba. Sus causas, sus posibles soluciones. Por 
Gustavo Gutiérrez... Tomo 2. Habana, Molina y Cia., 1931. 444 p. 

Conferencias de Nicolas Bayona Posada, José Miguel Rosales, Enrique Otero 
d’ Acosta, Emilio Robledo, Victor E. Caro. Bogotd, Editorial Minerva, 1931. 
200 p. (Tomo 1, Biblioteca del Centro de Estudios.) 

Inspiraciones. Poesias. Por Alfredo Domingo Portocarrero. Habana, Luis 
Bolivar, 1931. 176 p. 

La Catedral de Caracas y sus funciones de culto. Por Monsefior Nicolas E. 
Navarro... Caracas, Parra. Leén Hermanos, 1931. 197 p. 

Rosas y sus Hempos. Por José Maria Ramos Mejia. Prélogo del Dr. David 
Pefia. Tercera edicié6n. Buenos Aires, Atanasio Martinez, 1927. 3. vols. 
illus. 

Estudios sobre el Libertador Simén Bolivar. Por José D. Monsalve... Bogota, 
TImprenta Nacional, 1930. 331 p._ illus. 

Tradiciones y cantares de Panamd. Ensayo folklérico. Por Narciso Garay. 
[Bruxelles (?), L’ Expansion Belge], 1930. 203 p._ illus. 

Silabario de la decoracién americana. Por Ricardo Rojas. Buenos Aires, 
Libreria ‘‘La Facultad,’ Juan-Roldan y Cia., 1980. 251 p._ illus. 

O Café. Sua produceaio e exportacdo. ... Relatorio da viagem de estudos 
realisada pelo Engenheiro Agronomo Jorge Dumont Villares ... [Sao Paulo], 
Instituto de Café do Estado de Sao Paulo, 1927. 2vols. illus. maps. (Part 1, 
Central America, Mexico, and northern South America. Part 2, Pacific islands, 
India, and Africa.) 

A survey of Mexican scientific periodicals. To which are appended some notes 
on Mexican historical periodicals. By Annita Melville Ker. 105 p. 
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New periodicals. —Among the magazines received for the first time 
during the past month are the following: 


Banco de Reserva del Peri, Lima. (M.) (Publicado por la Oficina de Investi- 
gaciones Econémicas y Estadistica.) [Vol. 1], No. 1, agosto de 1931. 12 p. 
8 x 10% inches. 

La Tribuna Odontolégica Cubana, Habana. (Organo oficial del IV Congreso 
Odontolégico Latino-Americano, del Consejo Nacional de Cirujanos Dentistas de 
Cuba, los seis colegios dentales provinciales, y las seis delegaciones provinciales 
del mencionado consejo.) (M.) Afo 1, No. 3, agosto-septiembre de 1931. 194 
p. 6% x 9% inches. 

Estudio. Bucaramanga, Colombia. (Organo del Centro de Historia de San- 
tander.) Afo 1, No. 1, julio de 1931. 48 p. 6x 9 inches. 

Solidaridad, Montevideo. (Organo de la Federacién Magisterial Uruguaya.) 
(M.) Afio 1, No. 2, agosto de 1931. 8 p. 11% x 16 inches. 

Costa Rica Informativa, San José, Costa Rica. (M.) (Patrocinada por la 
Camara de Comercio de Costa Rica.) Edicién inglés-espanola. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
agosto de 1931. 40p. illus. 6% x 10% inches. 

Revista Mexicana de Puericultura, México. (Organo de la Sociedad Mexicana 
de Puericultura.) (M.) Tomo 1, Nim. 9, julio de 1931. 260 p. illus. 
6 x 84 inches. 

Ingenieria Nacional, Guatemala. (M.) (Organo de la Asociacién de Ingenie- 
ros de Guatemala.) Vol. 1, No. 1, 30 de junio de 1931. 16p. illus. 7x 10% 
inches. 

Trradiacién, Bogotdé. (Instituto Colombiano para Ciegos—Ministerio de 
Educacién Nacional.) Vol. 1, No. 5, abril de 1931. 60 p. illus. 6%x9% 
inches. 

Boletin General de Estadistica, Quito. (Organo trimestral de la Direccién Ge- 
neral del Ramo— Ministerio de Gobierno y Estadistica.) Afio 1, No. 1, mayo de 
1931. 80p. 9x 12% inches. 

Perfiles, Habana. (Revista mensual ilustrada.) Ano 1, No. 1, septiembre de 
1931. 50p. illus. 9% x 12% inches. 

Revista Comercial y Financiera, Bogoté. (W.) Vol. 1, No. 1, 3 de junio de 
1931. 16p. 9% x 13% inches. 

Revista Diplomdtica, Santiago, Chile. (M.) Ano 1, No. 1, mayo de 1931. 
47 p. illus. 9% x 13 inches. 


Suspended publications—The Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Bogotdé, Bogota, suspended publication with the issue of ano 3, Nos. 
21-22, febrero-marzo de 1930. 
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TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BRAZIL 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW.—In accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Sixth International Conference of Amert- 
can States on February 18, 1928, in which it was recommended that 
three permanent committees be organized to further the codification 
of international law—one in Rio de Janeiro for the work relating to 
public international law, another at Montevideo for the work dealing 
with private international law, and the third at Habana for the study 
of comparative legislation and uniformity of legislations—the Pro- 
visional Government of Brazil has appointed the following members 
of the Brazilian Society of International Law to constitute the 
Brazilian committee: Dr. Epitacio Pesséa, Dr. Rodrigo de Langgard 
Menezes, Dr. Clovis Bevilaqua Dr Fduardo Espinola, Dr. Francisco 
Mendes Pimentel, Dr. Levi Carnei:>, Dr. James Darcy, and Dr. 
Raul Fernandes. The Cuban committee was appointed by President 
Machado on March 23, 1931 (see BULLETIN of the Pan American 
Union for July, 1931); the Uruguayan committee has not yet been 
formed. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, October 6, 1931.) 


COLOMBIA-ECUADOR 


RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—In view of the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between Colombia and Ecuador, a decree was 
issued by the President of the Republic on August 19, 1931, appointing 
Dr. Ismael Enrique Arciniegas, eminent Colombian poet, distinguished 
journalist, and outstanding man of public affairs, as the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Colombia at Quito. Sefior Colén Eloy Alfaro has 
been appointed by the Ecuadorean government as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Bogota. A large part of the credit for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries is due to the friendly 
offices of the Argentine Government and its minister in Bogota, Senor 
Rodolfo Freyre. (HI Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, August 21, 1931, and 
Cromos, Bogota, October 10, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 


EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS.—The Department of State has 
announced that the instruments of ratification (See BuLietin for 
November, 1931) of the arbitration treaty and supplementary con- 
vention signed by delegates of Guatemala and Honduras in Wash- 
ington on July 16, 1930, in settlement of the boundary dispute between 
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the two countries, were exchanged by the ministers of the respective 
Republics at Washington on October 15, 1931. 


oe 


LEGISLATION 
ARGENTINA 


NationaL Bureau oF Fine Arts.—In order to coordinate the 
work done by the institutions under the direction of the National 
Fine Arts Commission, the President of the Provisional Government 
issued a decree on September 1, 1931, creating the National Bureau 
of Fine Arts. The bureau, which will supersede the National Fine 
Arts Commission, will be composed of a director and an advisory 
council of 10 members, containing three painters, two sculptors, 
two musicians, an architect, a dramatist, and a writer. Besides 
having charge of the National Conservatory of Music and Public 
Speaking and the National Museum of Fine Arts, the new bureau 
will supervise all national art institutions; act in an advisory capacity 
to the Government in such matters as the erection of monuments, 
ornamentation of public buildings, sponsoring of artistic competi- 
tions, awarding of scholarships, purchase of art works, and partici- 
pation in international expositions; revise and correlate the courses 
of study and regulations of the arts schools; hold competitions to 
promote art and foster its appreciation by the people as a whole; 
establish museums of decorative arts; encourage interest in native 
Argentine music, establishing a school in the National Conservatory 
of Music for the purpose of collecting and preserving folk melodies; 
and encourage the formation of provincial commissions with func- 
tions similar to those of the national bureau. Sefior Francisco 
Liobet has been appointed director of the new organization. (Boletin 
Oficial, Buenos Aires, September 17, 1931.) 


BRAZIL 


SUGAR DEFENSE act.—The recent tendency of sugar prices to 
decline in Brazil has resulted in a widespread demand from producers 
for governmental assistance in the matter of bringing about better 
prices. A decree issued by the Provisional Government on Septem- 
ber 15, 1931, provides that the sugar producers in the various states 
must deposit in specific warehouses 10 per cent of the sugar leaving 
their mills for the consuming market. This sugar will be used to 
regulate the selling price of the commodity in order to guarantee a 
reasonable remuneration to the producer and at the same time avoid 
excessively high prices for the consumer. 

Whenever the price of sugar in the Rio de Janeiro market reaches a 
quotation of 45 milreis per bag, and there are indications that the 
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price may go higher, as much of the sugar on deposit at the warehouses 
will be thrown on the market as may be considered necessary to pre- 
vent the price from exceeding that figure. When the price falls below 
39 milreis, and it seems probable that it may go lower, the amount of 
sugar considered necessary to relieve the market will be exported. 
To raise the present low prices, it has been decided to export 200,000 
bags immediately. 

Producers in states which do not refine a sufficient amount of sugar 
for their own consumption may, if they prefer, avoid the necessity of 
depositing 10 per cent of the sugar leaving their mills by making a 
cash deposit of 5 milreis for each bag that should be deposited. 
Amounts collected in this manner will be distributed pro rata to the 
producers in other states which are obliged to export their sugar. 

The decree also provides that the owners of sugar retained for 
eventual exportation or for sale in the domestic market may use this 
sugar as a basis for any credit operations that they desire, provided 
it is available at all times to carry out the provisions of the decree. 
(Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, September 19, 1931.) 


CHILE 


RESTRICTION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—A law was promulgated by 
the Government of Chile on July 30, 1931, establishing Government 
control over foreign exchange and the movement of currency out of 
the country. The actual control of such transactions has been in- 
trusted to a special commission composed of three members appointed 
by the President. According to this law, all foreign exchange opera- 
tions which are speculative in nature or tend to disturb legitimate and 
normal financial and economic activities are prohibited. The Central 
Bank of Chile has the right to buy foreign exchange with the author- 
ization of the Commission of Control and, also with the permission 
of the Commission, may demand that exchange purchased by other in- 
stitutions shall be resold to it. The sale of foreign exchange may be 
effected by the Central Bank and commercial banks only upon the 
authorization of the Commission. The law prohibits the conclusion 
of contracts payable in foreign currency or the fulfillment of those 
concluded outside the country before the enactment of the law and 
payable in foreign currency; the carrying on of exchange transactions 
in foreign currency or by means of contracts payable in gold currency ; 
and the exportation of gold coined, in bars, or in any other form, except 
as objects for personal use or when exported by the Central Bank. 
Branches or agencies of banking, industrial, or commercial firms doing 
business in Chile must secure the permission of the Commission 
before they may transfer any funds to their main or branch offices 
in foreign countries. (Informativo Postal No. 141, Muinsterio de 
Relaciones Exteriores, Santiago, Chile.) 
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COLOMBIA 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF FREE MOVEMENT OF GOLD.—On Septem- 
ber 24, 1931, the President of the Republic issued a decree, to take 
effect immediately, temporarily suspending the free movement of 
gold, prohibiting the exportation of the metal from Colombia, and 
appointing a special commission to control foreign exchange and the 
movement of funds out of the country. The commission for the con- 
trol of exchange operations, as it is to be called, will be composed of 
the superintendent of banks and two other members, one appointed 
by the President of the Republic, the other elected by the board of 
directors of the Bank of the Republic. None of the members shall be 
on the board of directors of any credit institution operating in the 
Republic. 

The commission of control will have ample powers to restrict or 
prohibit the purchase and sale of gold, either coined or in bars, and of 
all kinds of foreign currency or of drafts in such currency, with the 
exception of transactions undertaken by the Bank of the Republic; 
it may also prohibit any disproportionate or speculative foreign ex- 
change operation. The Bank of the Republic will be the only institu- 
tion which may buy foreign exchange; other banking institutions will 
only be allowed to do so with the special permission of the commission 
of control. For the purposes of the law, foreign exchange will be 
considered as including all operations relating to checks, drafts, letters 
of credit, the transfer of funds either in foreign money or in Colom- 
bian money payable abroad, and all other transactions involving 
foreign currency, credits abroad in favor of persons domiciled or 
resident in Colombia, or securities in foreign currency issued by com- 
panies domiciled abroad. Branches or agencies of banking, indus- 
trial, or commercial firms doing business in Colombia will be required 
to secure the permission of the commission of control before they may 
transfer funds to their main offices or to other agencies outside the 
country. The commission will have its office in Bogota, but may, 
with the approval of the President, establish subcommissions at other 
places throughout the Republic. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, September 
25, 1931.) 

NEw GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT.—On September 19, 1931, Congress 
issued a decree creating the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
The Ministry of Industries, under whose jurisdiction the work now 
delegated to the new department was formerly done, will henceforth 
be known as the Ministry of Industry and Labor. Regulations speci- 
fying the functions of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce are 
to be issued by the President, who will also determine when there are 
sufficient funds in hand to justify its organization as a separate min- 
istry. The decree further provides for the establishment of an itin- 
erant educational service to give persons in all parts of the Republic 
opportunity to learn advanced methods of agriculture and stock 
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raising, and authorizes the new ministry to make arrangements 
whereby each year two of its scientific staff may be sent to study in a 
foreign university. These employees, who the decree stipulates shall 
be Colombian citizens, will receive their full salary while com- 
pleting their research. The decree was promulgated by the President 
of the Republic on September 24, 1931. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, 
September 26, 1931.) 

RESTRICTION OF IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE.—On Sep- 
tember 24, 1931, Congress passed Law No. 99, by virtue of which the 
President was vested with extraordinary powers for the period of one 
year in order to restrict the importation of the following foreign mer- 
chandise: Luxuries, the importation of which may be entirely pro- 
hibited; foreign agricultural products; and commodities not neces- 
sary for ordinary life. Foreign articles which can be manufactured 
in the country, especially those represented by women’s handicrafts 
and small industries, may also be subject to duties at the discretion 
of the President. With the exception of cement, articles which are 
not dutiable under the present tariff law will continue to be admitted 
free of duty; nor shall the duty be raised on agricultural machinery. 
The law was promulgated by the President on the same day and went 
into effect immediately. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, September 24, 1931. 

CREATION OF TOURIST TRAVEL OFFICE.—By virtue of Law No. 86 
of 1931, the President has been authorized to establish a special office 
in Bogota to assume charge of all activities undertaken by the Govern- 
ment for the encouragement of tourist travel. Among other things 
the office will sponsor an intensive campaign both at home and abroad 
for the promotion of such travel in Colombia and make a detailed 
study of means for facilitating 1t. Special stress will be laid on the 
national wealth of art and tradition and every effort put forth to 
make traveling in the country as pleasant, comfortable, and imex- 
pensive as possible. A sum adequate to cover all expenses of the 
office is to be appropriated annually by the Government and measures 
will be taken for hastening the construction of highways and other 
public works considered of special importance. (Boletin de Noticias, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores de Colombia, Bogota, August 1, 
1931.) 

EXPLOITATION OF FORESTAL PRODUCTS.—On July 9, 1931, the 
President of the Republic approved Law No. 93 of June 27, 1931, 
regulating the commercial exploitation of Colombian forests. The 
law provides for the surveying of lands held under contract before 
the extraction of any products may be begun, and specifies that the 
holder of the contract shall take means for the preservation and 
scientific cultivation of all natural growth in the area under his care. 
Individuals who personally engage in the extraction of forestal 
products such as ipecac, carob resin, rubber, and similar products 
on a small scale will only be required to secure a permit each year 
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from the mayor of the municipality within whose limits the forest 
is located. They must, however, agree to make complete reports 
on the amount and nature of products extracted and pay the corre- 
sponding taxes. According to the law, contracts for the extraction 
of forestal products will not be put up for public bidding, but be 
subject only to the approval of the Cabinet for validation. (Diario 
Oficial, Bogota, July 25, 1931.) 


COSTA RICA 


CREATION OF NATIONAL FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC COUNCIL.—A 
national financial and economic council, whose duty it shall be to act 
in an advisory capacity to Congress by studying and proposing legis- 
lation fixing taxes or involving other measures of a financial or eco- 
nomic nature, was created by a legislative decree issued on August 20, 
1931. According to provisions contained therein, the council is also 
authorized to study the utilization of natural resources, the promotion 
of colonization, the creation of new industries, the improvement of 
means of communication, the development and control of banking 
operations, the proposal and negotiation of commercial treaties, and 
any other matters relative to national commerce. Its membership 
will include the Secretary of the Treasury, a director of one of the 
national banks, one representative apiece from the private banks 
operating in the Republic, the Coffee Growers’ Association, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, respectively, a labor representative appointed 
by the President, and three members of Congress. The President of 
the Republic or the Secretary of the Treasury will preside over the 
meetings of the council. With the exception of the congressmen, 
whose membership on the council shall not exceed their term in Con- 
gress, all members will serve four years. (La Gaceta, San Jose, August 
27, 1931.) 

GASOLINE MoNOPOLY.—A Government monopoly on the importa- 
tion and sale of gasoline in Costa Rica was established by action of 
Congress on May 29, 1931. The initial profits derived from the 
monopoly will be used for the service of the bonds issued for the con- 
version of the floating debt. When these are paid, all receipts over 
and above the expense involved will be set aside for the construction 
and maintenance of roads and highways. ‘The relation between the 
cost and the retail price of gasoline sold by the Government shall 
always be the same as that between the wholesale and retail prices of 
the commodity on the date of the issuance of the decree. The execu- 
tive power may authorize the addition of alcohol in a proportion of 
not more than 25 per cent to all gasoline sold, should this procedure 
prove economically and scientifically practical. Further regulations 
on the administration of the monopoly, which will be in charge of the 
National Insurance Bank, are to be promulgated by the Treasury 
Department. (La Gaceta, San Jose, June 12, 1931.) 
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CUBA 


CREATION OF NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL COMMITTEE.—In order to 
facilitate and coordinate geographical studies in Cuba, and cooperate 
with the International Geographical Union with which the Republic 
is affliated through its membership on the International Research 
Council, President Machado issued a decree on August 5, 1931, creat- 
ing a national Cuban committee of the international union. The 
committee is composed of 11 members appointed by the President 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of State and with the 
approval of the Cuban Geographic Society. Vacancies caused by the 
resignation or incapacitation of any members will be filled by the 
President. Upon their appointment, the committee members shall 
proceed to elect their own officers, whose tenure of office shall be for 
three years. The committee will hold its regular meetings once a 
month except during the summer. Special sessions, however, may 
be held whenever its president, six of its members, or the executive 
committee of the union deem it advisable. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, 
August 12, 1931.) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—A committee to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in its relations with the League of 
Nations and the Pan American Union was appointed by the President 
of the Republic, Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo, on September 11, 1931. 
Dr. Max. Henriquez Urefia, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is chairman 
ex officio of the committee, the other*members being Sefores Fran- 
cisco J. Peynado, Gustavo A. Diaz, José A. Jimenes Dominguez, 
Jacinto B. Peynado, Arturo Logrofio, Augusto A. Japiter, and J. 
Humberto Docoudray. (Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, September 


16, 1931.) 
HONDURAS 


Hicguway Law.—By virtue of Decree No. 7, issued on May 13, 1931, 
the National Congress of Honduras promulgated a law covering the 
maintenance and construction of the public highways of the nation. 
It abrogates all previous highway laws and regulations and other 
legislation contrary to it, with the exception of the decree creating 
special funds for boards of promotion. The highway plan adopted 
by this law covers among other things the fixing and surveying of 
the highway route; the opening, improvement, and maintenance of 
highways; the construction of bridges; and the purchase of machinery. 
Funds for carrying out this program will be procured from the import 
duty on gasoline, the export duty on bananas, a tax on capital, 
payments for mining concessions, toll charges, annual payments for 
exemption from military service, and taxes on special concessions. 
All corporations and persons over 18 years of age whose capital or 
annual income is over 1,000 pesos will be required to pay the capital 
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tax. All men who do not have sufficient capital or income to be liable 
for the tax will be expected to give two days’ work on the highways 
each year. Women whose capital does not exceed 5,000 pesos and 
laborers over 60 years of age physically unable to work are exempt from 
all the obligations of this law, which went into effect on June 1, 1931. 
(La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, September 2, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA 


REQUIREMENT FOR LEGAL DEGREES.—On September 4, 1931, the 
President of the Republic issued a decree by virtue of which law stu- 
dents will be ‘required to take a general theoretical and practical 
examination in the city of Managua in addition to passing the public 
and private examinations of their respective schools. The examina- 
tion, which will be given by a special board composed of five members, 
will include questions on the salient points studied in the schools. 
The results of the examination will be forwarded to the school of the 
respective student by the secretary of the board, and if they are satis- 
factory, he will then be granted his diploma. If the results are not 
satisfactory, the examination must be repeated three months later. 
The decree also stipulates that before lawyers and notaries graduated 
from foreign universities may practice in Nacaragua, they will have 
to take a similar examination, except in cases where there are inter- 
national conventions making the recognition of university degrees 
reciprocal. (Hl Centroamericano, Leon, September 9, 1931.) 


PERU 


CrenTRAL Reserve Bank or Paru.—The Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru, created by virtue of a decree-law passed by the Council of 
Government on May 18, 1931, was formally opened on September 3, 
1931. Until the members of the board of directors could be appointed, 
all work involved in the organization of the bank was in charge of a 
special committee designated by the Minister of Finance. With the 
appointment of the directors, however, the committee was dissolved 
and the full responsibility for the organization of the new bank fell 
on the board. One of the first operations of the bank after its opening 
was to purchase, in accordance with the law authorizing its establish- 
ment, the stock of the Reserve Bank of Peru, thereby securing the 
assets and assuming the liabilities of that imstitution. Other pro- 
visions of the law, which was one of the recommendations of the Kem- 
merer Commission during its study of Peruvian financial conditions 
in the early part of 1931, specify that— 

The bank is chartered to operate for 30 years. Its main office shall be in Lima; 
there shall be branches in Arequipa, Chiclayo, Cuzco, and other cities of the Re- 
public as designated by the directors. 

The authorized capital of the bank shall be 30,000,000 soles, which may be 


increased to 40,000,000 soles under certain conditions. The shares shall have a 
par value of 100 soles, and be fully paid up; they will be divided into three classes, 
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to be known respectively as Class A, Class B, and Class C. The rate of dividend 
shall always be the same on all three classes. Class A shares shall represent 
those owned by banks doing a commercial banking business in Peru. Class B 
shares shall constitute those owned by the public and commercial banks having 
over 10 per cent of the total par value of their paid-up capital and 10 per cent of 
their surplus in shares of Class A. Class C shares shall be those owned by the 
National Government. 

The bank shall be under the control of a board of directors consisting of 10 or 11 
members, three of whom shall be appointed by the President of the Republic; 
three, by banks holding Class A shares; one, by holders of Class B shares, and the 
remainder, by members of the National Agricultural Society, the chambers of 
commerce throughout Peru, and the National Industrial Society. 

With member banks, the bank is authorized to rediscount high-grade liquid 
paper; to grant direct loans adequately secured by rediscountable paper; to sell 
its Class A and Class B stock; to purchase and sell domestic and foreign coins and 
gold bullion; to conduct exchange operations; to receive non-interest-bearing 
deposits; provide safe deposit facilities; and to act as agent for the clearing of 
checks and collection of checks, and other credit instruments. 

With the public, the bank is authorized to buy and sell gold bullion, Peruvian 
and foreign money, cable and telegraphic transfers, and bills of exchange, drafts, 
and checks drawn on banks of high standing and payable at sight; to buy, sell, 
and discount drafts and bills of exchange arising from the foreign trade of Peru 
and payable abroad, domestic bills of exchange and other credit instruments 
arising from the production and distribution of goods; to receive non-interest- 
bearing deposits payable on demand and securities; to act as agent for the col- 
lection of drafts and other credit instruments; and to provide safe deposit 
facilities. 

During the period of its charter, the bank shall have the exclusive right to issue 
bank notes. These notes shall be in terms of the gold sol and shall not be less 
than one sol in denomination. Unless otherwise expressly provided, the notes of 
the bank shall be unlimited legal tender in payment of all public and private debts 
with the exception of those of the bank itself represented by these notes. The 
notes shall be redeemable on demand at the main office of the bank for gold or its 
equivalent and at both the main and branch offices for silver coins of 1 sol in 
amounts of 20 or less in each payment or fractional silver coins in amounts of 5 
soles or less in each payment. 

The bank shall maintain a normal legal minimum reserve equivalent to 50 per 
cent of its combined deposits and notes outstanding. 

Of the annual net profits of the bank, 10 per cent shall be assigned to the con- 
tingency fund, 15 per cent placed in the surplus unti] that fund shall amount to 
10,000,000 soles, and an amount not exceeding 10 per cent of the total paid by 
the bank during the year for salaries and wages shall be assigned to an employees’ 
sickness, insurance, and retiring pension fund. From the balance, there shall be 
paid an annual dividend of 6 per cent during the first six years and 8 per cent 
thereafter on all shares outstanding; and any amount remaining shall, under 
specified conditions, be paid to the National Government as a franchise tax for 
the bank note issue privilege. (Hl Peruano, Lima, June 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
22, and 23, 1931; Boletin Mensual de la Camara de Comercio de Lima, Lima, May, 
1931; La Crénica, Lima, September 6, 1931, and Project of Law for the Creation of 
the Central Reserve Bank of Peru, Lima, April 17, 1931.) 


VENEZUELA 


LAW ON WASTE AND COMMUNAL LANDS.—On August 19, 1931, the 
President approved a law on waste and communal lands. The law 
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covers matters relative to the use and administration of waste lands 
and the conditions and regulations governing their sale; specifications 
regarding the free distribution of such lands to needy Venezuelan 
families for the opening of farms; the procedure to be followed in the 
concession of communal lands; and rules on the rental and occupation 
of waste lands. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, August 20, 1931.) 

NEW INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICE.—On July 9, 1931, Congress 
passed a law approving a contract recently concluded between the 
President and the representative of a French company by which the 
latter is authorized to establish an airplane service for the transporta- 
tion of mail, passengers, and merchandise between Venezuela and 
South America and Europe. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, August 22, 
1931.) 





AGRICULTURE 
CHILE 


CREATION OF TECHNICAL COUNCIL.—In order to coordinate the work 
of the different branches of the Government engaged in agricultural 
promotion and instruction, the Department of Agriculture has recently 
established a technical agricultural council which shall act in an 
advisory capacity to the Department in questions related to the 
formulation of a definite agricultural policy and to agriculture in 
general. The council will be composed entirely of agricultural engi- 
neers. (Informativo Postal No. 137, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteri- 
ores, Santiago, Chile.) 


EL SALVADOR 


AGRICULTURAL MAP.—An agricultural map of El Salvador showing 
the average yearly production of coffee, corn, and cattle by depart- 
ments has just been compiled in the Ministry of Agriculture. Accord- 
ing to statistics furnished by the map, the total average production 
of coffee in the Republic is 1,435,000 quintals (quintal equals 220.46 
pounds), and of corn, 4,400,000 quintals. The different departments 
contribute to these crops as follows: 























Production | Production 
Department |} Department ; 
Cottee Corn Coffee | Corn 
Quintals Quintals | Quintals Quintals 

ANT ac hiaiy aries eens 175, 000 150, 000 || San Miguel._--_----_------ 75, 000 650, 000 
Cabandsae sa eae ae eee 15, 000 100, 000 ;; San Salvador __-_-------_-- 30, 000 250, 900 
Chalatenan: omens | Wee eee eae 125, 000 || Santa Ana__-_-_- aes oat eras 600, 000 400, 000 
Cuscatlana eye 20, 000 100, 000 || San Vicente___------------ 20, 000 450, 000 
ap ibentadasa ae 225, 000 S50 000F | Sonsonatesas==2=-— 5255-5" 75, 000 | 400, 000 
age a7 eae ee eS 50, 000 409, 000 |) Usulutan_.------- Ree Meee | 150, 000 | 500, 000 
asin Olt 22 25k Se lea Es el he 175, 000 

Mona Zane 2 ass es ress | ae ie arerS 150, 000. | Mo tal ses Sees ee | 1,435,000 | 4, 400, 000 























(Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, July 14, 1931.) 
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DisTRIBUTION OF LANDS.—According to figures published by the 
Bureau of National Statistics early in 1931, 5,236,835 hectares (hectare 
equals 2.47 acres) of land were distributed among the members of 


ejidos during the period from 1916 to 1929. 


Of this total, 4,433,988 


hectares represent new grants and 802,847 hectares, areas formerly 
communal lands, now restored. The number of hectares distributed 
by years was as follows: 
































= Restitu- New z Restitu- New 
Year a grants Total | Year tion grants Total 
| 
Hectares | Hectares | Hectares Flectares | Hectares | Hectares 

LOGS eee ae TRDAG 5 | Brees st SD. | ine sts arts ase ee ae 92, 540 515, 056 607, 595 
Ofte ea = estes stb 590 4, 906 D4 96a! O25 eae ete BON 0OG 669, 086 704, 643 
OMS ee eee Oe 13, 810 49, 719 63552931926" sete ae 178, 070 549, 553 727, 623 
Ti ese ara earn Oe Set 37, 855 SSO el 92 eee aes 312, 790 579, 723 892, 513 
NO QOS sa Sere oa 218 60, 219 COWS Sie e928 Semester 21, 836 585, 914 607, 750 
NO Die eee eG ee 45, 473 128, 835 WVATS08)|| 91929 Bes eee eee 18, 030 951, 540 969, 570 
USP PALSER tetra IS 35, 708 90, 015 125, 723 F 

IS PR tet arenes ies 46, 979 211, 467 258, 447 || Motal==sas= 802, 847 | 4, 433, 988 |15, 236, 835 








1 The trifling discrepancy between this total and the one appearing in table below will be rectified by 


the bureau. 


The number of persons benefited by the division of the large estates, 
the total amount of land distributed, and the average number of 
hectares given each one, was as follows: 














Average Average 
Total euount Total emouny 
. | Persons | amount of land - Persons | amount | of lan 
States and Terr l | receiving | ofland | received States ond Terri- | receiving| ofland | received 
Makes | lands | distrib- | by each ere: | lands | distrib- | by each 
uted individ- uted individ- 
ual ual 
Number | Hectares | Hectares Number | Hectares | Hectares 
Aguascalientes _____ 6, 854 58, 642 8.55 || Nuevo Leon___--__-- 3, 926 57, 940 14.78 
Campeche-_-___-_-__- 9, 573 137, 570 Tee I ORna eRe Sas oe 17, 391 78, 991 4. 54 
C@oahuila:s_22 222 10, 744 132, 621 1253434|| Bucblass 22 esrumee 64, 994 311, 703 4.79 
Colima wasn 2, 133 14, 358 6.73 || Queretaro_______-_- 5, 720 38, 785 6.77 
Shianasssse aiaee 5, 459 45, 133 8.27 || Quintana Roo_____- 47 1, 028 21. 87 
Chihuahua.-_-____ 19, 169 770, 786 40. 21 || San Luis Potosi-_-___ 33, 403 610, 582 18. 28 
Durangos = 2 17, 304 300, 402 AS O||s oN al Odean ene 4, 334 91, 564 21.13 
Federal District____ 14, 036 17, 193 224) SOnOT a= ees ses 4, 880 128, 610 26. 35 
Quanajuato________ 18, 051 108, 910 6203%||' babascos ss a= | 920 12, 448 116}; 33 
Guerrero__________- 19, 248 | 189, 365 9. 84 || Tamaulipas_-_-_--_-_-_- | 7,716 | 105, 876 13.72 
lebtoblegey = | 35, 794 224, 848 68285 ||hlaxcalas= sa eees 23, 211 51, 240 2. 21 
Jaliscos ss See 41,377 | 240, 888 HaS2e ll Viera Chuzaaseee eens | 26,344 | 138,413 5:25 
Lower California___} 991 7, 431 oO NObG MS oe | 15,530 | 255, 866 16. 47 
IMiexICOb== seme 99,200 | 297, 277 2299 RIP ACALCCAS=aas ares |e wmileviiod: 358, 076 20. 17 
Michoacan-___-___- 33, 632 | 156, 857 4. 66 | 
IMtoneloseeaetee eae 25, 805 193, 935 aol Totals 592, 544 |15,236,932 8. 83 
Nayarit ses eas 7, 000 99, 594 14, 23 


























1 The trifling discrepancy between this total and the one appearing in table above will be rectified by 


the bureau. 


(Estadistica Nacional, Mexico City, January, 1931.) 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE OAL 
PARAGUAY 


INEXPENSIVE RURAL HOUSES.—A number of inexpensive rural 
house plans have recently been printed for distribution by the Bureau 
of Lands and Colonies, which hopes in this way to encourage farmers 
to construct better homes. According to an announcement in the 
press, the plans will be distributed free to any one applying to the 
office of the bureau in Asuncion. Some of the dwellings in the collec- 
tion are also suitable for erection in urban centers. (Hl Diario, 
Asuncion, August 1, 1931.) 


oe 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE 
ARGENTINA 


Goop Roaps Day.—The first celebration of Good Roads Day in 
Argentina took place on October 5, 1931. The program for the day, 
whose celebration was the result of a resolution adopted by the First 
Pan American Highway Congress, held in Buenos Aires during 
October, 1925, provided for a tour of inspection of highways under 
construction near the city of Buenos Aires and a special meeting of 
representatives of the leading associations and commercial firms of 
the country interested in highway development. 

One of the notable features of the celebration was the issuance by 
the Provisional Government of a decree creating a special division 
under the General Bureau of Highways and Bridges to engage in the 
study of materials and methods to be used in highway construction. 
The new division will be known as the Institute of Highway Research. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 6, 1931.) 


BOLIVIA 


Rartways.—The first concessions for railway construction in 
Bolivia, according to an article published in the September-October 
issue of Bolivia, were made in 1863, but the first line was not completed 
until 1892, when the mining center of Oruro was linked with Anto- 
fagasta, 578 miles away. Shortly thereafter two lines, one of 60 miles 
between Lake Titicaca and La Paz and the other of 283 miles between 
Arica and the Bolivian capital, were completed. These roads gave 
Bolivia three outlets to the sea, and a fourth was added in 1925, when 
the 120 miles of line between Atocha and La Quiaca, on the Argentine 
border, were opened for travel. To-day the railways of Bolivia repre- 
sent an investment of over $100,000,000 and extend for over 1,300 
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miles; their equipment is modern, the night express trains being com- 
parable to those on the best European railways. The actual mileage 
on each line is as follows: 


Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway Co. (Ltd.): Miles 

Oruroston@Olaguwes(Cluleantfa:onits ery) eee oe eee 292 

Waa char toy dia sh age crc otek Ss tite ii oe ya sc Ie Leena OR Se 7 ee oe ee 25 
Bolivia Railway Co. (rented to above): 

@raroxto? Vilachai: Go! 2o 200 2 ee ee Are ance ie ere a an ee 121 

Ornuiro(Sangkedro) ton C.oclivallo anmnlle a meanest ape eee tn 123 

Rio; MulatostorPotOslas: Lae Seas are aa Se ene Niet) ear ee 104 

iyi stbo.2At OC a aco Be ON ah es Fd Th ele pe 54 
Peruvian Corporation: 

Guaquistomlat Page ee so Lee Ss ee ee oe eee ere 60 
Patino Mines: 

Mia chia caim air cay bo Waa Cee a ope asl erase ey eee 64 
Huanchaca Co. of Bolivia: 

Pulacayo.toEuanchaca. == 22 es ee ee ee ee ee Ail 
Government railways: 

Atocha-Villazon (rented to South American Mining Co.)___________ 119 

Anica-lta av (Charana=lharkazeseCtlom) ss = aan aera earn tne unre 145 

CochabambasSamtay, Cruz sca tee 5 yee SER eae ca Saag, rhe ae 85 

as Paz-Yungas: (Government operated) = 92 5525) = oes 32 

BotosizSucre (tome ar) 2a Sees ee es Ne ae hc 103 

SD OGRE Ea wie 82a Les ee ed ee a cet [She eg Aa a = 1, 348 


The Arica-La Paz Railway was constructed by the Chilean Government in 
compliance with the terms of the Treaty of Peace and Amity between Chile and 
Bolivia of October 20, 1904. The transfer of the Bolivian section of this railway, 
constructed at a cost of $5,525,000, was made to the Government of Bolivia on 
May 138, 1928. While the line is only 277 miles long, the mountainous character 
of the terrain presented many engineering difficulties. Before it could be com- 
pleted it was necessary to bore five tunnels, totaling 2,375 feet in length, and in 
one place, where there is an ascent of 7,300 feet within a distance of less than 19 
miles, to construct a third rail. The greatest altitude reached on the line is 13,835 
feet, at Laguna Blanca. Nineteen hours are required for the trip from the coast 
to La Paz. 

Perhaps on none of the railways has the development been more marked than 
on the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway. Among the improvements introduced on 
this line in recent years were the change of gage between Ollague and Uyuni and 
the addition of new sleeping coaches. Over this route the journey between La 
Paz and Antofagasta can now be made in about 32 hours. 

In 1876 the Peruvian Government completed a railway from Mollendo to 
Puno, the chief Peruvian port on Lake Titicaca. At Puno the passengers and 
freight for Bolivia crossed Lake Titicaca by steamer and proceeded over the high- 
way between the port of Chililaya and La Paz. Later the railway from Guaqui 
to La Paz was completed with Government funds and opened in 1905. In 1910, 
however, it was transferred to the Peruvian Corporation, an organization operat- 
ing both the steamers on Lake Titicaca and the Southern Peruvian Railways; 
this company now operates a fast through service between Mollendo and La Paz 
which gives the passengers the long-desired opportunity of crossing Lake Titicaca 
by daylight. 

The Central Bolivian trunk line uniting Guaqui on Lake Titicaca with La 
Quiaca on the Argentine border is of incalculable importance to the country, for 
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it forms the connecting link between the railway systems of Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Chile and is consequently a means of communication between Peru, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay as well. This line, the only transcontinental railway in 
South America which is open the entire year, marks the completion of the Bolivian 
section of the Pan American Railway. Through service between La Paz and 
Buenos Aires was opened during the Bolivian Centennial in 1925. The trip by 
train between the two capitals, a distance of 1,583 miles, now takes just a little 
over three days. 

Among the lines whose construction is in project are that from Sucre to Aiquile; 
the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz railway; the Santa Cruz-Puerto Suarez line; and the 
railway between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, of which 54 miles have already 
been commenced. 

BRAZIL 


REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL FISCAL SYSTEM.—The national fiscal 
system of Brazil has been completely reorganized by the Provisional 
Government in accordance with the recommendations of the Nie- 
meyer financial report (see November, 1931, issue of the BULLETIN). 
The decree providing for this reorganization (No. 20393, of September 
10, 1931) appeared in the Diario Official of September 16, its provi- 
sions having been the subject of careful consideration for several 
months by a commission appointed for that task. 

The decree contains 48 articles and is divided into five main head- 
ings, dealing with financial administration, the account ‘‘ Revenues of 
the Union” in the Bank of Brazil, collection of public revenues, pay- 
ment of Federal expenditures and accounting by the Tribunal of 
Accounts, and publication of Federal accounts. The principal clauses 
provide that all revenue and expenditure shall be charged to the year 
in which cash is received or payment actually made and that the fiscal 
year shall coincide with the calendar year. Until the Central Re- 
serve Bank is organized, the Bank of Brazil will open in its books an 
account entitled ‘“‘Revenues of the Union,” to which will be credited 
all Government receipts. Public revenues will continue to be col- 
lected as heretofore, but all legislation and regulations which permit 
part of this revenue to be deposited elsewhere than in the Bank of 
Brazil are expressly repealed. The system of partial audit before 
payment by the Tribunal of Accounts has been modified; each de- 
partment will be credited monthly at the Bank of Brazil with one- 
twelfth of its annual appropriation and an independent audit kept 
of expenditures after payment. Financial statements showing the 
status of revenue and expenditure will be published monthly. 


‘CHILE 


Boarp or Stanparps.—The first session of the Board of Standards, 
created by Law No. 4908, of November 27, 1930, was held in the office 
of the Department of Commerce on August 18, 1931. The principal 
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object of the Government in creating this body was to secure a group 
which would be representative of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country and therefore peculiarly fitted to help formu- 
late measures for the standardization of commodities offered for sale 
in Chilean markets. The board is composed of the Subsecretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Promotion; two representatives apiece 
from the national agricultural society and the league for industrial 
promotion; and one delegate each from the chambers of commerce of 
Santiago and Valparaiso. The first action of the board was the 
passing of regulations for the standardization of certain canned fruits 
and vegetables. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, August 19, 1931.) 


ECUADOR 


INTERNATIONAL SAMPLE FAIR.—The eighth international sample 
fair to be held in Ecuador was opened in the city of Guayaquil on the 
evening of October 3, 1931, with formal exercises which were attended 
by the Governor of Guayas Province, the members of the diplomatic 
corps, the municipal council, the Rotary Club, and the chamber of 
commerce, as well as members of the local press and prominent 
bankers, manufacturers, and merchants of the city. The first of these 
fairs were held under private auspices, but so great were their success 
that in 1928 it was decided to make them officia in character, and 
each since then has been sponsored by the national and municipal 
governments. (Hl Telégrafo, Guayaquil, October 3 and 10, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


AUTHORIZATION FOR LOAN.—At the request of President Araujo, a 
decree was issued by the National Assembly on July 8, 1931, authoriz- 
ing the executive power to secure a loan of $1,000,000 for a period of 
two years at 6 per cent interest. The proceeds of the loan, which will 
be secured by certain revenues to be later designated, will be used for 
providing funds for the Mortgage Bank, meeting appropriations for 
public-welfare institutions, and providing for other necessary expenses 
of the Government. The loan will be obtained from the Agricultural, 
Salvadorean, and Occidental Banks of El Salvador. (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, July 9 and 14, 1931.) 

Discovery OF coAL IN ILopasco.—Relatively rich veins of coal 
have recently been discovered in Ilobasco, a district in the 
Department of Cabanas, about 40 miles northeast of the city of San 
Salvador. Upon the discovery, a considerable quantity was ex- 
tracted for testing by the railways. Experiments showed that certain 
elements will have to be removed before it can be used successfully 
as a fuel. Sufficient importance has been attached to the economic 
value of the new product, however, to justify a decision on the part 
of a well-known Salvadorean firm to mine it on a wide scale. Work- 
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men have already been sent to the region, and it is expected that 
regular mining operations will soon be commenced. (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, June 27 and July 15, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


COMPLETION OF TELEPHONE LINES.—Information has recently been 
received of the completion of a telephone system in the southern part 
of the Department of Huehuetenango between the cities of Huehuete- 
nango, San Sebastian H., San Juan Atitlan, San Rafael Petzal, 
Colotenango, and Chimaltenango. Each of these cities is now 
equipped with a modern local system which brings long distance 
service with other cities of the Republic within reach of all sub- 
seribers. According to the press, the telephone line under construc- 
tion between the city of Tactic in the Department of Alta Verapaz 
and Salama, the capital of the Department of Baja Verapaz, has 
likewise recently been finished and placed in service. (Diario de 
Centro América, Guatemala City, July 10 and 15, 1931.) 

CAMPAIGN FOR CONSUMPTION OF HOME PRODUCTS.—A campaign to 
encourage the use of domestic in preference to imported products, 
especially during the present universal economic depression, was 
recently initiated by the municipality of Guatemala City. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to promote a spirit of cooperation between 
the producer and consumer, and thus prevent the likelihood of 
profiteering, particularly on commodities of prime necessity. (Diario 
de Centro América, Guatemala City, September 29, 1931.) 


HAITI 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING 1930-31.—The actual receipts 
of the Government of Haiti from all sources during the fiscal year which 
ended on September 30, 1931, amounted to 31,746,582 gourdes, a drop 
in revenues of 6,901,581 gourdes, or 17.9 per cent, as compared with 
the previous fiscal period. The greatest relative decline was reported 
by the internal revenue service, with receipts of 5,160,413 gourdes, 
or 22 per cent less than those collected during the fiscal year 1929-30. 
The customs service receipts during the year totaled 25,562,783 
gourdes, a decrease of 5,276,291 gourdes, or 17.1 per cent. The 
decline in the customs service receipts was mainly due to the great 
drop in quantity of the commodities exported during the year, which 
resulted in a corresponding reduction in export duties. Miscellaneous 
receipts amounted to 1,023,385 gourdes as compared with 1,188,924 
gourdes in 1929-30, a decline of 14 per cent. Most of the income 
under this classification is derived from interest on deposits and invest- 
ments, and the decline was largely due to the fact that lower rates of 
interest were paid on Government deposits during this year than 
during the previous one. 
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Expenditures from revenue for the fiscal year 1930-31 amounted 
to 35,190,070 gourdes, a reduction of 4,453,159 gourdes, or 10.9 
per cent, as compared with the expenditures of the previous year. 
The excess of expenditures over receipts amounted to 4,443,488 
gourdes, or more than twice the deficit reported a year ago, when 
expenditures exceeded receipts by 1,995,066 gourdes. The failure 
of revenue to approach expenditures during the year was due chiefly 
to an unusually poor coffee crop, combined with decreased exports 
of other principal commodities produced in Haiti. (Monthly Bulletin, 
Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, Septem- 
ber, 1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Ex Saucn-OcotaL HIGHWAY.—On July 8, 1931, workmen left 
Leon for El Sauce, where they were to begin the construction of the 
highway to Ocotal. The group went by train to the end of the com- 
pleted section of the railway, continuing the remainder of the way 
to El Sauce, which will be the terminus of the railway, by cart and 
horseback. The route planned for the highway is through the cities 
of Limay and Esteli. Work was to have been begun on June 1, 1931, 
but owing to unforeseen difficulties it was necessary to postpone it 
until the later date. (El Centroamericano, Leon, July 8, 1931.) 


PANAMA 


New coins.—Early in September, 1931, the shipment of 1-balboa 
silver coins minted in accordance with a decree issued by President 
Alfaro on March 27, 1931 (see BULLETIN of the Pan American Union 
for June, 1931), arrived in Panama. The new coins, which were to 
go into circulation on September 15, 1931, by virtue of the provisions 
of Executive Decree No. 172 of September 9, 1931, bear on their face 
a likeness of Vasco Niifiez de Balboa, and on their reverse a symbolic 
figure representing the Republic. They complete the new series of 
silver coins recently put into circulation by the Panamanian Govern- 
ment. (Star and Herald, Panama, September 9 and 10, 1931.) 





PARAGUAY 


NEw INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS.—Recent industrial developments 
in Paraguay include the opening of a large dairy and a cottonseed- 
oil refinery in Asuncion and a flour mill at Concepcion. The dairy, 
which will also manufacture butter, cheese, and other milk products, 
was formally opened on July 30, 1931. Among the guests present 
on that occasion were the Minister of Germany, the Mayor, the 
Director of the National Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare, the 
Principal of the Agricultural School, the General Manager of the 
Agricultural Bank, the Chief of the Bureau of Lands and Colonies, 
and the Director of the School Medical Corps. All milk sold by the 
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dairy, whose daily capacity is reported to be 4,000 liters (liter equals 
1.06 quarts), 1s tested, purified and pasteurized before being cooled 
and bottled. A house delivery service takes it without delay to the 
customer’s door, thereby eliminating any opportunity for it to 
spoil before reaching the consumer. 

The cottonseed-oil refinery began operations during August, the 
first tests of the machinery having been conducted on July 29, 1931, 
during a visit of President Guggiari. Laboratory tests show the 
products of the plant to be of a very high grade. The opening of the 
refinery is considered of great importance for the cotton-growing 
industry in Paraguay. Since the new industry provides a ready 
market and makes possible the utilization of seed heretofore thought 
useless, the cotton grower should obtain better prices and be en- 
couraged to cultivate cotton on a wider scale. 

The flour mill at Concepcion is the second constructed by the 
Paraguayan firm, Villagra Bros., within the past few years. The 
first, located at Villarrica, was opened in January, 1928. Repre- 
senting an investment of more than 1,000,000 pesos paper, the mill 
has been equipped with machinery and other apparatus of the most 
modern design. One feature is the section where the grain is washed 
preparatory to being ground, a process adopted with great success 
in Argentina during the past year. The mill was placed in operation 
in July; its owners expect later to build elevators and install electric 
machinery for loading and unloading grain and other products in the 
port. (1 Diario, Asuncion, July 30 and 31, 1931; Hl Orden, Asuncion, 
July 25 and 31, 1931; and HI Liberal, Asuncion, July 23, 1931.) 


————_ <3 6+ 0—___ 


POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND LABOR 
ARGENTINA 


WORKERS’ INSURANCE ORGANIZATION.—On June 1, 1931, the Pres- 
ident of the Provisional Government issued a decree approving 
the resolution of the General Post Office and Telegraph Bureau of 
April 12, 1931, which authorized the employees of that bureau to 
organize a social welfare association. The purpose of the associa- 
tion, which will operate under the supervision of the bureau, will be 
to provide persons working in those services Insurance against sickness 
and partial or total disability, and in case of their death to assist their 
families. (Boletin de Correos y Telégrafos, Buenos Aires, June 12, 
1931.) 

CUBA 

Nationa Lasor Concress.—With an attendance of more than 200 

delegates, representing 150 labor organizations from different parts of 
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the Republic, the Second National Labor Congress was formally 
opened in Habana on August 20, 1931. Following the election of 
officers and the appointment of committees on credentials and resolu- 
tions, the congress proceeded to a consideration of the subjects on its 
agenda. Among other matters, the congress voted to approve the 
resolutions of the National Maritime Congress recently held in 
Habana; to recommend the establishment in Hispanic America of a 
committee of inter-American labor relations; to sanction the forma- 
tion of anational labor party; and to petition the extension of the bene- 
fits of retirement and pension to the employees of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. The congress also recommended restriction 
of immigration as long as there is unemployment among Cuban 
laborers; the creation of a Department of Labor in the Cabinet; the 
establishment of free zones to promote industries; the modification 
of present commercial treaties so as to benefit Cuban producers of 
tobacco, sugar, alcohol, and their derivatives; increased tariffs on 
foreign articles of wood in order to protect national cabinetmakers 
‘and carpenters; the modification of the law closing barber shops on 
Sunday; and the prompt repatriation of all laborers from the other 
Antilles now living in Cuba. The closing session of the congress was 
held on August 22, 1931. Before adjourning delegates to the con- 
gress chose Cienfuegos as the seat of the next congress, which will be 
held in 1932. (Informacién, Habana, August 20 and 21, 1931, and 
Diario de la Marina, Habana, August 22 and 23, 1931.) ; 


UNITED STATES 


CONVENTION ON WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT COMPENSATION IN THE 
Americas.—The BULLETIN is informed through the courtesy of 
Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, that at the seventeenth Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commission, held in Wilmington, Delaware, during 
September, 1931, the following resolution was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association be and he is hereby instructed 
to ascertain the best methods and the most convenient time for calling a conyven- 
tion on All-America Workmen’s Compensation Law Administration, preferably 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in Mexico City, Mexico, in Washington, D. C., or in 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The association is composed of the boards and commissions that 
have to do with the administration of workmen’s compensation laws 
of the various States of the United States and the Provinces of Canada, 
its membership including 33 such boards and commissicns of the 
United States and 5 of Canada. 


ART, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 
ARGENTINA 


ANNUAL CHEMICAL AWARD.—An annual prize for the best mono- 
graph, study, or piece of research on a pharmaceutical, chemical, or 
bromatological subject has recently been established by the National 
Society of Pharmacists. The prize, which will consist of a gold medal 
and a certificate, will be known as the Dr. Miguel Puiggari Award 
and will be made each year on the 12th of August. The resolution 
creating the award specifies that all contestants shall be graduates 
of a national school of pharmacy. The judges are to be the President 
of the National Society of Pharmacists, two professors appointed by 
the Dean of the School of Medical Sciences of the University of Buenos 
Aires, and two others appointed by the School of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy of the University of La Plata. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
September 13, 1931.) 

EXPOSITION OF BOOKS BY WOMEN AUTHORS.—See page 1286. 


BOLIVIA 


ScHooL FoR UNDEVELOPED CuILpREN.—Further interesting infor- 
mation concerning the School for Undeveloped Children in La Paz 
(see BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for July, 1931) was given 
in a report recently submitted by the Director to the Child Welfare 
Society and the Antituberculosis League and subsequently published 
by one of the leading dailies of the city. According to the report, 45 
children were cared for in the school during the first six months it was 
in operation, 17 of whom were dismissed before the end of the period 
as entirely recovered or greatly improved in health. Upon arriving 
at the school the child is given a complete physical examination and 
his weight, height, chest expansion, and muscular strength are care- 
fully tabulated. Later astudy is made of his reaction to sunshine and 
fresh air, exercise, and recreation. His diet is arranged so as to include 
only the most wholesome and body-building foods and care taken 
to see that he has sufficient time for rest. Meanwhile his education 
continues as usual; there is scarcely an hour of the day which does 
not find him engaged in some interesting and recreational pursuit. 
Manual training is one of the studies, and each child has a small 
plot of ground to cultivate. 

The following program of one day’s activities, as planned for the 
winter months, gives an idea of life in the school. The children are 
called at 7.30, breakfast is served at 8.15, and class work begun at 
9. Until 11 they are busy with their studies, which include gym- 
nastics, reading, arithmetic, and science. At 11, weather permitting, 
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the children cultivate their gardens or make trips into the country. 
Luncheon is served at 12, followed by a rest period of an hour and a 
half. Classes in drawing, Spanish, and penmanship begin at 3. 
At 4 the children are given a light lunch and then allowed to spend 
the remaining hour and a half before supper in games and story telling. 
At 8 they are put to bed. (El Diario, La Paz, July 24, 1931.) 


CHILE 


EpucaTIONAL FILMS.—The Ministry of Public Education recently 
issued a decree approving a regulation establishing an educational 
motion-picture service. According to the regulation, all theaters 
will be compelled to show a film on some educational subject with 
each program. Subjects classified as educational in character include 
geography, history, exact and natural sciences, hygiene, art, physical 
training, vocational education, national customs, and others of 
similar nature. Special importance will be given to films based on 
different aspects of national life, including current events, national 
customs, and Chilean scenery. Many of the films will be on national 
industries; the number of these in relation to the total number of 
educational films shown will be fixed periodically by the Ministry of 
Public Education on the advice of the Board of Motion Picture 
Censorship. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, August 14, 1931.) 


CUBA 


OPENING OF NEW LIBRARY.—Owing to the initiative of Dr. Carlos 
Miguel de Céspedes, the Secretary of Public Instruction, there was 
opened on September 14, 1931, in a building adjacent to the offices 
of the Department of Public Instruction in Habana, a library for 
the use of professors, teachers, and employees of the department. 
The nucleus of the collection was the reference library of the Board 
of Education of Habana, the circulating library of the board, and the 
reference library and an interesting collection of works by Cuban 
authors from the office of the Board of Superintendents; later, valuable 
donations from private sources were added, so that the library now 
contains over 3,000 volumes and will be constantly enriched through 
purchases and gifts. A monthly appropriation of 100 pesos by the 
Government will permit the acquisition of new books and the sub- 
scription to those Cuban and foreign magazines which will be of interest 
to the readers frequenting the library. One of the principal aims of 
the directors is to make the section of works by Cuban authors as 
complete as possible. Although the majority of books on the library 
shelves at present treat of pedagogy, there are also sections contain- 
ing works on legislation, art, science, and literature. <A circulating 
division and information department is to be maintained as an inte- 
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gral part of the library. (Heraldo de Ouba, Habana, September 15, 
1931.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AcapEMy oF History.—The Academy of History, an institution 
created by Presidential decree to promote study of and research into 
the history of the Dominican Republic, was officially inaugurated on 
August 16, 1931. The original members, appointed by the President, 
are Monsignor Adolfo Alejandro Nouel, Dr. Américo Lugo, Dr. 
Federico Henriquez y Carvajal, Sefor Manuel Ubaldo Gémez, Sefior 
C. Armando Rodriguez, Dr. Manuel de J. Troncoso de la Concha, 
Senor Arturo Logrofio, Dr. Max. Henriquez Urefia, Sefior Emilio 
Prudhomme, Sefior Leonidas Garcia, Sefior Emilio Tejera Bonetti, 
Dr. Alcides Garcia, and Sefior Ramén Emilio Jiménez. (Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, Santo Domingo, July 25, 1931.) 


GUATEMALA 


FREE MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS.—An order has 
recently been issued by the Department of Public Education provid- 
ing that al] public school teachers will be examined free of charge by 
the public health surgeons of their respective Departments. These 
officials are authorized to grant the necessary health certificates, which 
may now be obtained in each Departmental capital. (Diario de 
Centro América, Guatemala City, October 3, 1931.) 


MEXICO 


Worip Press Concress.—With delegates from more than 20 
countries of North, Central, and South America, Europe, and Asia 
in attendance, the World Press Congress was formally opened in 
Mexico City on August 10, 1931, by its president, Robert Bell, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Thought-provoking sessions, during 
which such topics as the freedom of the press, journalistic standards, 
and the international aspects of journalism were discussed, and a 
round of brilliant social events interspersed with visits to the most 
interesting of the show places of Mexico City and its environs claimed 
the time of the delegates during the succeeding days of the congress. 
Speakers at the various sessions included Dr. José Manuel Puig 
Casauranc, representing President Ortiz Rubio; the Hon. J. Reuben 
Clark, Ambassador of the United States to Mexico; Professor F. S. 
Siebert, of the School of Journalism, University of Illinois; Sefior 
Carlos Silva Vilddsola, editor of El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile; and 
Dr. Karl Boemer of the German Institute of Newspaper Learning, 
Berlin. Before adjourning on August 14, 1931, the members of the 
congress approved a resolution for the formation of an American Press 
Federation which was definitely organized by the Chilean, Colombian, 
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Cuban, Guatemalan, Mexican, United States, and Venezuelan dele- 
gations to the congress on August 17, 1931. Sefior Mario Rojas Aven- 
dafio was elected president of the new association and Mexico City 
chosen as its permanent office. (Hyrcelsior, Mexico City, August 
10, 11, 15, 18, and 20, 1931.) 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COURSES.—Seeking a practical means 
of extending the benefits of a university education to those unable to 
attend the classes in Mexico City, officials of the University of Mexico 
have approved a plan to establish several correspondence courses 1D 
the Division of University Extension. While the instruction in itself 
will be free, a small charge will be made to cover the cost of the paper 
and the printing of the lessons. Any other texts that may be pro- 
vided will be subject to an extra charge. Only two courses will be 
established at first, one in the history of Mexico and the other in 
Spanish; each will consist of 45 Jessons. All work will be graded, 
but no credit toward a degree will be allowed on correspondence 
courses. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, August 24, 1931.) 


NICARAGUA : 
REQUIREMENT FOR LEGAL DEGREES.—See page 1267. 
PANAMA 


ARCH OLOGICAL DISCOVERY.—A valuable collection of indigenous 
pottery, said by archeological experts to belong to the pre-Columbian 
period and therefore to be more than 400 years old, was found early 
in September, 1931, near the banks of the Estibana River not far 
from the town of Maracacas in the Province of Santos. The collection, 
which is composed of apparently authentic examples of the art of 
pottery making formerly current among the indigenous tribes of the 
Isthmus, consists of three dishes or plates similar to the fruit dishes 
used to-day, and a large earthen Jar, artistically finished and of a rare 
lineal perfection. All of these objects, which are in a perfect state of 
preservation, offer evidence of the excellent workmanship of those 
peoples and of their ability to mix pigments. The symmetrical 
designs on the plates and jars, done in red, purple, yellow, and black, 
include both geometric and animal patterns. The Director of the 
National Museum hopes that they will be acquired by the Govern- 
ment; a temporary order has been issued forbidding their exportation. 
(Star and Herald, Panama, September 13, 1931.) 


URUGUAY 


REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY.—During September the 
National Council of Administration approved the plan submitted by 
the Minister of Public Instruction for the reorganization of the 
University of Montevideo. By virtue of this act, the university is 
now recognized as an autonomous corporation composed of the 
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Schools of Law and Sccial Sciences, Medicine, Pharmacy, Engineer- 
ing, Dentistry, Architecture, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, and 
Commerce, and the Preparatory School. The central authority of 
the university is vested in a central council, a president, and a univer- 
sity council. That of the different schools is delegated to their 
respective boards of directors, deans, and school councils. Among 
the further provisions of the law are the following: 


The central council will be formed by the president of the university, one 
member apiece from the board of directors and the council of each school and 
four students chosen by the student members of the university council. 

The university council will be composed of 13 delegates from each school 
council. The schools of university rank will each be represented by 8 professors, 
2 graduates or technical assistants, and 3 students of the senior class; the prepara- 
tory school will be represented by 10 professors or instructors and 3 students. 

The board of directors of each school will be composed of 11 members under 
the chairmanship of the dean. Its internal organization varies with each schoo}. 

Each school council will be formed of all the professors of that school and the 
representatives of those groups having members on its board of directors. The 
school council of the preparatory school will be made up of all the professors 
and 10 student delegates. 

The functions of the central council include the supervision of the enforcement 
of university regulations; the issuance of general regulations and the approval of 
those passed by the different schools; the preparation of the annual university 
budget, subject to the approval of the National Administrative Council; the 
administration of university funds; the organization of the courses of study for 
the preparatory schools incorporated into the university by the present or any 
later law; the formulation of bases for the recognition of degrees and certificates 
granted by foreign universities and institutes; the promotion of research; the 
sponsoring of university extension courses; the foundation of museums and 
cultural institutes; and the arbitration of disputes between school councils and 
boards of directors. 

The president, the deans, the members of the central council, and all members 
of school councils except the professors who are members ex officio will hold 
office for four years. Student delegates will be elected for two years only. 

It shall be the duty of the president to represent the university on all occasions, 
call and preside at the central council, see that its resolutions are carried out, 
supervise the functioning of the university in general, and grant, upon the proper 
recommendation, diplomas and certificates. 

The university council will study problems related to university extension 
courses, taking the initiative in the creation of new teaching centers in the 
university. 

The boards of directors shall supervise the enforcement of university regula- 
tions in their respective schools; present a budget for the approval of the central 
council; administer the school funds; appoint and remove the members of the 
teaching and administrative staff of the school; determine the length of the 
courses; approve textbooks and the course of study; establish entrance require- 
ments; and be responsible for discipline. In cases of grave disorders provoked 
by collective student movements, the board of directors of the school affected 
may order a temporary recess, for a period of not more than 10 days. Authori- 
zation to extend the period must be secured from the central council. Should 
the student strike affect the regular functioning of any school for more than 20 
days, the central council shall intervene. 
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Each dean shall be the official representative of his school; he shall also preside 
over its board of directors and supervise the carrying out of board resolutions. 

The meetings of the school councils shall be held at least once a year at the call 
of the individual board of directors. The function of the councils shall be to 
elect the dean of the school, appoint delegates to the central and university 
councils, and study all pedagogical and university extension problems of the 
school. (La Marana, Montevideo, September 12, 1931.) 


EXHIBITION BY WOMEN ARTISTS.—See page 1288. 
VENEZUELA 


SCHOOL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS.—A resolution was issued by the 
Minister of Public Instruction on September 29, 1931, indicating the 
entrance requirements for students from foreign institutions who 
wish to enroll in Venezuelan schools. According to this resolution, 
all those wishing to make such a transfer must secure permission from 
the Department of Public Instruction. Applications for admittance 
to any school must be accompanied by a record of the student’s pre- 
vious scholastic work and presented to the University Council or the 
National Council of Public Instruction. No credit will be given for 
work done in foreign schools with lower standards than those of Vene- 
zuela. If a student wishes to enter school after the beginning of the 
academic year, he must pass an examination on the work already 
covered by the class. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, September 29, 1931.) 


>_< ____. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
ARGENTINA 


First ARGENTINE CONGRESS OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY.— 
The First Argentine Congress of Obstetrics and Gynecology was 
opened in the auditorium of the Argentine Medical Association build- 
ing on August 9, 1931. The first regular session of the congress was 
held the following day, the program on that occasion including a 
demonstration clinic held in the National Clinical Hospital, and the 
discussion of the first theoretical subject announced for study by the 
congress. Succeeding sessions were similar in character. The con- 
gress was formally closed on August 14, 1931. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, August 10, 12, and 15, 19381.) 


BRAZIL 


GOVERNMENT WELFARE FUND.—The Provisional Government of 
Brazil has established a fund with which to help finance such private 
social welfare establishments as hospitals, créches, sanatoriums, child- 
welfare centers, homes for the poor and the aged, dispensaries, and 
orphan asylums. With the establishment of this fund the subsidies 
which the Federal Government grants to such institutions will be 
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regulated and apportioned more equitably and efficiently. The 
money is to be obtained from the proceeds of certain custom duties, 
especially the tax on alcoholic beverages; Federal appropriations; and 
donations from private individuals. The Ministry of Justice and the 
Interior, which has been granted an initial credit of 3,000 contos, will 
administer the fund in accordance with Presidential decrees. The 
terms of the decree which establishes the fund provide that no insti- 
tution shall receive a subsidy of more than 200 contos per annum. 
(Diario Oficial, Rio de Janeiro, September 5, 1931.) 


EL SALVADOR 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARY.—During July an antituberculosis 
dispensary was opened in San Salvador under the joint auspices of the 
School Medical Service and the National Sanatorium. The new insti- 
tution, staffed by a physician, a medical assistant, and a nurse, is 
already reported to have accomplished much good; its activity in- 
cludes treating and preventing the spread of tuberculosis among school 
children. According to the press, almost 300 children were examined 
during the first month the dispensary was open. Before the schools 
closed, 250 examinations were made, and during the vacation period 
47 more were given in homes in the city. It is the aim of the dispen- 
sary to provide adequate treatment for every child either suffering 
from or disposed to tuberculosis. If the results of the examination 
warrant it, the child is placed in the National Sanatorium. (Diario 
del Salvador, San Salvador, August 5, 1931.) 


PARAGUAY 


OPENING OF BIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The Paraguayan Biological 
Institute, recently established in Asuncion by five young physicians 
of the city, was formally opened on July 2, 1931, in the presence of 
the President of the Republic, the Minister of the Interior, the 
Director of the National Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare, the 
Dean of the School of Medicine, various municipal authorities, and 
many physicians of the capital. Following the ceremony, the guests 
were permitted to visit the different parts of the building. The insti- 
tute 1s divided into four general sections, of serology, bacteriology, 
parasitology, and chemical biology, respectively, each of which is in 
charge of especially trained attendants. The new institute is said 
to be the most complete and modern in Paraguay; its laboratories 
are equipped according to the latest scientific standards and are re- 
ported to have cost 700,000 pesos paper. Besides its research work, 
the institute will engage in the preparation of vaccines, serums, and 
other pharmaceutical products. (£1 Diario, Asuncion, June 30, and 
July 3 and 8, 1931, and El Orden, Asuncion, July 3, 1931.) 
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PERU 


First Natronat Dentau Exrosition.—Thousands of persons are 
reported to have visited the First National Dental Exposition held in 
Lima from July 27 to August 15 under the auspices of the Dental 
Federation of Peru. Closely cooperating with the Dental Federation 
in this attempt to bring a faithful picture of the progress of modern 
dentistry to the attention of the general public were the Bureau of 
Public Health, the Provincial Council of Lima, and the Dental School 
of the University of San Marcos. This last contributed by the prep- 
aration of an extensive exhibit showing the different phases of work 
carried on in its classrooms. Other individual exhibits were entered 
by national and foreign firms manufacturing dental products. The 
exhibits themselves consisted of models, photographs, office furnish- 
ings, Instruments, publications, and products used in dental thera- 
peutics and hygiene. Beginning on August 3, 1931, motion pictures 
were shown on scientific subjects. While these were arranged partic- 
ularly for physicians, pharmacists, obstetricians, and surgeon den- 
tists, they were on several occasions thrown open to the general public. 
Admission to all sections of the exposition was free. (La Crénica, 
Lima, July 10, 25, 27, and 31, and August 1, 6, and 10, 1931.) 





FEMINISM 
ARGENTINA 


EXPOSITION OF BOOKS BY WOMEN AUTHORS.—An interesting and 
unusual exposition featuring works by women authors was opened 
on July 29, 1931, under the auspices of the Women’s Atheneum in the 
National Commission of Fine Arts in Buenos Aires. The exposition 
was the first of its kind to be held in Argentina and attracted wide- 
spread attention. Added importance was also given the event by 
the presence of the diplomatic representatives of the different Latin 
American Republics in Argentina and the Minister of the Supreme 
Court of Justice at the opening exercises. All the exhibits were by 
women of Latin America; those taking part included writers, scholars, 
and artists representing Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, and other 
countries of the continent. A special program of lectures and musicals 
was also arranged as part of the exposition. 

The Women’s Atheneum is relatively new, having been founded 
only three years ago. Its chief aim is the advancement of culture 
among women. The Atheneum has sponsored frequent lectures on 
subjects of cultural interest, and recently sent a special delegation 
under the chairmanship of Sefiora Justa Gallardo de Zalazar Pringles 
to visit different cities in Brazil and Uruguay to arouse interest in 
the intellectual activities and social work of Argentine women. The 
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Atheneum plans to establish a library of works by women authors, 
using as a nucleus volumes in the exposition. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, July 27, 28, and 30, and August 2, 1931.) 


HONDURAS 


Women’s Cutturat Society.—The constitution of the Women’s 
Cultural Society, recently organized in Tegucigalpa, were approved by 
President Mejia Colindres on February 16, 1931. The purposes of 
the newly formed organization are to promote a spirit of friendship 
among Honduran women; to protect their interests; to secure their 
material, moral, and economic improvement; to give its members an 
opportunity to broaden their intellectual and artistic horizons, and 
provide them aid in time of sickness or other difficulties; and to assist 
talented young girls in obtaining an education. The society intends 
to maintain a club house, establish a library, sponsor lectures on sub- 
jects of interest to women, promote the formation of similar societies 
in other parts of the Republic, and maintain relations with related 
groups both in Honduras and abroad. Membership in the society is 
limited to professional women. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, June 27, 
1931.) 

URUGUAY 


WoMEN’S UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE.—Under the auspices of the 
Uruguayan Women’s Alliance, a meeting of the women’s professional, 
cultural, and labor organizations in Montevideo was called to formu- 
late plans for alleviating unemployment. The immediate object of 
the conference was the appointment of a committee to take charge 
of whatever activities the member organizations might undertake in 
their endeavors to create work for unemployed women. 

The meeting, which was held in the headquarters of the Alhance 
on August 17, 1931, was attended by delegates from the Federation 
of Teachers, the Uruguayan League Against White Slavery, the 
Association of Women Students, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. One general and two subcommittees, one on registra- 
tion and the other on finances, were appointed. The delegates were 
agreed on the main channels which their joint activities should take, 
and they discussed the means of securing the necessary funds to 
carry out the program. It was decided to ask for contributions from 
all associations represented at the conference. Part of the funds first 
obtained will be used to purchase sewing materials out of which some 
of the unemployed may make salable articles. Representatives from 
the Young Women’s Christian Association offered, on behalf of their 
organization, to furnish space for the sale of any of such needlework, 
as well as to provide rooms where a hair-dressing and manicuring 
parlor might be opened to give work to other women. Owing to 
the large number of teachers without appointments, it was also decided 
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to organize classes in languages, stenography, and other academic 
and business subjects. All unemployed women are urged to register 
at the office of the committee, in order to benefit from the activities 
planned in their behalf. (La Marana, Montevideo, August 22, 1931.) 

EXHIBITION BY WOMEN ARTISTS.—An interesting exhibition of 
paintings by women artists was opened in the Sarandi Palace in 
Montevideo on September 15, 1931. The exposition, the first of its 
kind to be held in Uruguay, attracted widespread attention and 
received much favorable comment. About 140 paintings were entered 
for exhibit. (La Mariana, Montevideo, September 16, 1931, and 
Mundo Uruguayo, Montevideo, September 17, 1931.) 


————— 2+. 


~ NECROLOGY 
URUGUAY 


JUAN ZORRILLA DE SAN Martin.—On November 4, 1931, Juan 
Zorrilla de San Martin, one of the most beloved of Uruguayan poets, 
died in Montevideo. By special act of Congress, his body was accorded 
the honors of a full military funeral and was laid beside those of the 
country’s most famous heroes in the National Pantheon. Zorrilla de 
San Martin was born in Montevideo in 1857 and spent practically all 
his life in his native country which he loved so passionately and im- 
mortalized in verse. While he attained an enviable position through 
his contribution to the literature of Uruguay, where he was acclaimed 
a ‘“‘prince among poets”? (see BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union 
for July, 1930), he will also be remembered as a lawyer, teacher, 
historian, orator, and diplomat. For many years he held a professor- 
ship in the University of Montevideo and later acted as deputy to 
Congress and Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain and Portugal. (New 
York Times, New York, November 6, 1931.) 
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